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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 27, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pupuiic BrLis.—14- Australian Agricultural 
Company; Baths and Washhouses. 

Received the Royal Assent. Viscount Hardinge’s An- 
nuity; Lord Gough’s Annuity; Corresponding Societies ; 
Western Australia; Coalwhippers; Spitalfields New 
Street; Coroners (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Ratepayers of the Parish of 
Damerham South, for Repeal of Lunatics Act and Luna- 
tie Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act-—By the Earl of 
St. Germans, from Town Council of the Borough of 
Faversham, in favour of the Small Debts Bill. 


IRISH POOR LAW COMMITTEE— 
REPORT. 


HE EARL OF CLANCARTY said, 
he had been directed by the Commit- 
tee appointed by their Lordships to inquire 
into the operation of the Irish Poor Law, 
and of the laws for the Medical Relief of 
the Sick Poor of Ireland, to present their 
Report upon the subjects that had been re- 
ferred to them, and should take this op- 
portunity of expressing to noble Lords op- 
posite, his earnest hope that the very im- 
portant subjects referred to in the report 
might receive the early attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Whatever diffi- 
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culties had been considered as attendant 
upon the government of Ireland, and what- 
ever differences of opinion had been sup- 
posed to exist as to the policy by which 
those difficulties should be dealt with— 
whether by the policy of coercion, or that 
of conciliation; or, what had never yet 
been consistently followed out, the policy 
of impartial justice—there could be no 
second opinion as to the existence of a 
state of suffering and wretchedness among 
the lower classes of the Irish population, 
which required the earliest attention of 
Parliament. He did not mean to convey 
to their Lordships that this state of things 
was peculiar to the present day: it might, 
indeed, have been aggravated by the late 
failure of the potato crop, and by the pro- 
gressive increase of the population; but the 
repeated inquiries which had taken place 
into the condition of the poorer classes of 
the Irish, and which had established the 
fact of great destitution, without leading to 
any practical result, had happily caused 
public opinion to be strongly pronounced 
upon the subject. Doubts had been ex- 
pressed by some, whether the inquiries 
that had taken place were ever intended to 
B 
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lead to any practical result—whether in- 
quiry were not, in fact, merely the same 
thing as postponement. He trusted that 
the inquiry that had now closed would not 
be of this character. He was impressed 
with the belief that Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, in consenting to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee over which he had 
had the honour of presiding, were animated 
with the desire of endeavouring to ame- 
liorate the condition of the poor of Ire- 
land, as far as the same might be effected 
through the instrumentality of an efficient 
Poor Law. He trusted that in the present 
Ministry there would not be found a dispo- 
sition less favourable to carry out the prin- 
ciples of a law which originated with them- 
selves, and for which they were properly 
responsible. At the same time he was far 
from thinking that the Poor Law and other 
acts into which inquiry had just been made, 
could alone be a panacea for the evils that 
afflicted Ireland. Other measures, and 
upon which greater differences of opinion 
might be found to prevail, were also neces- 
sary. There was also a necessity for the 


exercise of great administrative capacity, 
and for co-operation between the local 
Government and all who had stake or pro- 
perty in the country: and he would take 


this opportunity of observing, that it was 
not less the duty of the Government to 
seek that co-operation from the gentry of 
the country, than it was that of all who 
had stake or property in the country to 
afford it. But, although the Poor Law 
could not effect everything, it might, he 
conceived, smooth the way to the general 
improvement of the country; for, cireum- 
stanced as Ireland was, it was essential not 
only that adequate provision should be 
made for the destitute poor, but that the 
country, and especially the industrious 
classes, should be relieved of the pressure 
of mendicancy; that facilities should be 
afforded for the voluntary emigration of 
the poor from districts where the labour- 
market was over-supplied ; and that provi- 
sion should be made by which, in sickness, 
the poor and industrious might by timely 
and effective care be saved from falling 
into destitution. These were objects for 
which Parliament designed to provide, but 
which the existing laws had failed of ac- 
complishing. And, should Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers seriously set about ren- 
dering the laws effective for these objects, 
should the amelioration of the social and 
physical condition of the Irish population 
receive the consideration of the Govern- 
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ment, he might assure them that they would 
not only deserve, but receive, the support 
and approbation of all that was respectable 
in the country. In moving that the Re- 
port be printed, with the Minutes of evi- 
dence and appendices, he took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his obligation to the 
many public bodies and private individuals 
who, by their communications, had endea- 
voured to assist him in the progress of the 
inquiry. He had felt thus cheered by feel- 
ing that the opinion of the public was fa- 
vourable to the objects he had in view. To 
the members of the medical profession 
more especially, he felt obliged for the as- 
sistance they had afforded. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, in pursuance 
of the notice he had given last week, he 
now had the honour, and he reckoned it 
no small one, of presenting to their Lord- 
ships a petition from one of the most vene- 
rable individuals at present left on the 
earth—he meant Thomas Glarkson. He 
petitioned the House as tke President of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and the petition could therefore be 
received only as that of an individual ; but 
to him (Lord Brougham), who knew the 
man, and to all of their Lordships who were 
acquainted with Thomas Clarkson’s great 
exertions and performances in the cause of 
justice and humanity and sound policy, he 
would venture to say, that although the 
petition came from an individual, yet it 
would have the same weight as if it came 
from multitudes. And when he regarded 
the history of that illustrious person, and 
recollected that he had, during threescore 
years, and continued still, though he had 
attained the extreme verge of human life, 
steadily, without wavering, or looking back, 
except to profit by past experience—never 
deviating from a particular path, but con- 
stantly looking forward to the consumma- 
tion, the end and aim of his labours and of 
his whole being—namely, the happiness of 
his fellow creatures, and the promotion of 
the cause of truth and of justice, surely he 
(Lord Brougham) had a right to say to 
their Lordships that there never was before 
them a petitioner more entitled to their 
respectful attention. The petitioner prayed 
that if there should ever be presented to 
their Lordships a measure for letting in 
the produce of foreign sugar Colonies, 
where labour was free, and of our own Co- 
lonies, where labour (thank God) was also 
free, and the produce of slave Colonies— 
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the foreign Colonies of Brazil and Cuba, 
for they were the Colonies in question— 
upon equal terms, that their Lordships 
would turn a deaf ear to that proposition, 
let it come from what quarter it might, 
and let it come in the shape of a tem- 
porary experiment, or a matured plan of 
what was called—and miscalled—human 
policy, that should interfere with the cause 
which this country, under his guidance, 
had so long maintained — the cause of 
putting down the execrable African Slave 
Trade, and of shaking off, all over the 
world, the fetters of the slave. He (Mr. 
Clarkson) declared he was an advocate 
of repealing all differential duties between 
foreign produce and British colonial pro- 
duce, and for letting in all, without ex- 
ception, upon precisely the same terms ; 
provided the produce of those foreign Co- 
lonies was reared by free, and not by fet- 
tered and manacled hands, and that the 
admission of such produce should not renew 
or augment the horrors of that infamous 
slave traffic, which, sixty-one years ago, he 
began to labour for the complete abolition 
of. It was matter of astonishment to him 
(Lord Brougham) that their Lordships 
should be discussing this subject at all 
in 1846; that it should be a matter of 
deliberation in 1846 whether they should 
give encouragement to the African Slave 
Trade, to say nothing of slavery, for he 
was now talking of the African Slave 
Trade. A great measure was about to 
be propounded by the Government, one 
of unexampled importance, even in a 
commercial view; and in a financial view 
of no mean importance, involving as it did 
the revenue of the country. Constitution- 
ally, as well as commercially and financi- 
ally, it was a measure of the last importance 
to introduce, for the first time into the 
market of England, at the same terms as 
that from our own possessions, sugar the 
produce of foreign Colonies, whether raised 
by slave labour or the industry of free in- 
dividuals ; and the question was now to 
be discussed whether we should or should 
not encourage the African Slave Trade— 
whether we should revive, encourage, 
strengthen, and promote that accursed 
trafic ?@ Why, all they had been legislat- 
ing upon for years—all they had been dis- 
cussing with so much eagerness for the last 
sixmonths—sunk into utter insignificance in 
comparison with the magnitude and fright- 
ful importance of this question; and a new 
system of policy, commercial, financial, 
and legislative, was to be propounded to 
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their Lordships, and to be brought for- 
ward (as he perceived by the Commons’ 
Votes) on the 27th day of July, being 
the ordinary period of the termination of 
the Parliamentary year, and at a period 
when their Lordships’ feelings, not to 
say their passions, had already been ex- 
cited by a most important political dis- 
cussion. The history of Parliament would 
furnish no second example of this. The 
question was not a new one: it had been 
brought forward incidentally in 1841, 
1844, and 1845; but it would be found, 
unless he was mistaken, that it had never 
been coolly brought forward as the subject 
matter of debates. There was a sort of 
under current of party feeling always run- 
ning on the subject; but the question of 
the Sugar Duties had now, for the first 
time, been brought before Parliament on 
its own merits. It was said that it was 
better to discuss the question now than to 
postpone it till a future Session—because 
it was sure to be carried in the present 
state of parties, for parties were certainly 
in an odd state. When there was a scram- 
ble, Government generally had a chance 
of carrying their point. It was, next to 
the Sewerage question, on which the Ca- 
binet were united—next to the Drainage 
question, it was the great question of the 
day. Therefore the Government was con- 
tent to show that they were agreed on 
some question. They had a better chance 
now, because they had been promoting free 
trade with respect to the home producers, 
and they were now going to take away the 
protection from the foreign grower. Better 
to take time by the forelock when you 
were deciding it in an empty house, than if 
you were deciding it in a house which had 
discussed the question of the Corn Laws, 
He knew that these men were wise in their 
generation, to a certain extent: he knew 
that these men knew, to a certain ex- 
tent, what they were about—not much: 
he knew that they had a little portion of 
that worldly wisdom which often, as it took 
the place of higher wisdom, was so much 
more advantageous to its possessor, and 
therefore he had great fears that they had 
not reckoned entirely wrong upon this 
subject, and that he should be found in a 
minority when that event happened to 
which Thomas Clarkson in his petition 
looked forward, and against which doing 
any mischief in that House he most ear- 
nestly prayed. But, oh! if he had the same 
house which he had before him, and on all 
sides of him, when the Corn Laws were 
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discussed a couple of weeks ago—if that 
House could be reassembled, and the Bill 
which Thomas Clarkson so greatly dreaded 
was brought before it, he should tell his 
venerable Friend to be quiet and easy, and 
take the repose he had so well earned, for 
that his eyes would not close in death be- 
fore a victory should be gained over this 
last attempt in favour of the Slave Trade. 
But if such was his astonishment at the time 
chosen for bringing the measure forward, 
it was the greater when he considered 
that there could be no reason, except the 
one which he had given, for settling this 
question in the year 1846 more than in the 
year 1847; and that, therefore, there 
ought to be at once an acceptance of the 
proposition to take the Bill for a year 
without debate and without controversy ; 
and then, next year, after they had had 
time to be well and rightly advised upon 
these subjects—after they had had time 
to collect and gather all the information 
from the coast of Africa respecting the 
working of the treaties and the operations 
of the combined squadrons—after they 
should have had time to collect all the 
further information touching the growth of 
the East Indies, and Siam and Manilla, and 
touching the growth of our own Colonies— 
and after they should have had time to 
gather further details, if further details 
were wanted, upon that most frightful part 
of the question, the slavery and Slave Trade 
of Brazil and Cuba—then they might, in 
the year 1847, advisedly adjust their fu- 
ture and permanent plan; for, surely, 
common sense and common consistency, 
and the desire to avoid absolute ridicule 
for inconsistency, would prescribe that 
when they were in a hurry they should 
only take a temporary Bill, and that they 
should reserve their final and permanent 
Bill for a time when they were in no hurry. 
But if this particular period, at which he 
was presenting Thomas Clarkson’s petition, 
struck him as most extraordinary, he was 
not the less astonished when he looked at 
the particular moment chosen for giving 
up our home market to the slave-grown 
sugars of Brazil and Cuba—when he looked 
at the information which the Government 
possessed upon the subject ; and if there 
was breathless impatience to get through 
the measure on the eve of the Corn Bill, 
and before men should come to reflect on 
colonial interests, because British interests 
had now beén settled—if that had not en- 
abled his noble Friends to examine their 
case and study their own documents, they 
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would probably take it in good part if he 
told them one or two things that were in 
these documents, for the purpose of illus- 
trating how strange and preposterous a 
proceeding it was to choose this particular 
time for giving up their hold over the Bra- 
zilian and Cuban Governments. Mr. 
Cooper, the consul, said— 

“There was a glut of sugar which reduced it 

to 17s. 6d. the ewt.—viz., three farthings in the 
pound, two or three years ago, and representa- 
tions were made by the suffering planters and the 
merchants, their associates, to the Government of 
the country, to take immediate steps for putting 
down the African Slave Trade.” 
And why? Because, said the memorial of 
Messrs. Drake Brothers and Co—whom 
the Commissioners, whose Report he was 
reading, represented to be a highly re- 
spectable house at the Havannah—by so 
doing they would open to Brazil and Cuba 
the market of England—which was the 
bribe held out to induce their Government 
to put down the Slave Trade—that they 
would have access to the English market, 
and get rid of the glut of Cuban sugar. 
So it was in Brazil. 

“I have taken considerable pains,’’ said our 
consular agent, Mr. Cooper, “to inform myself of 
the feelings of the Government and planters on 
this subject, and I find that all the most intelli- 
gent are anticipating that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are opening negociations for the renewal of 
the trade, and will then demand of Brazil, as a 
quid pro quo for the admission of our sugars, some 
agreement for the emancipation of the Brazilian 
slaves. The proprietors not only seem prepared! 
for but satisfied with such a measure.” 

He had mentioned this with the view of 
informing their Lordships of the popular: 
impression upon this deeply interesting: 
subject. So that the Cuba men and the: 
Brazil men laboured under the delusion: 
that unless they emancipated their slaves: 
and put down the Slave Trade, the glut of 
their sugar would never be relieved by its: 
access to the English market—that the 
British Government would require the abo- 
lition of slavery and the Slave Trade as a 
condition precedent to letting in Cuban 
and Brazilian sugar, and that they must 
do the one in order to do the other. @ 
ceecas hominum mentes! How little did 
these planters of Brazil and Cuba, and 
Messrs. Drake Brothers and Co., and the 
people whose general impression was thus 
recorded by Mr. Cooper, suspect that at 
the time when they were thus prepared to 
begin emancipating their slaves as the 
price of the access of their sugars to our 
market, they were about to have that 
given to them for nothing, and to be told, 
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«‘send your sugars to our market and wel- 
come; they will be received without calling 
upon you to stop one single negro of the 
imported wretches of Africa, or to strike 
off one link from the fetters of one slave 
in America.’’ How little did they, their 
Government and people, suspect that at 
the very time they were prepared to begin 
to emancipate their slaves and to abolish 
the Slave Trade, these ill-starred measures 
were maturing in the minds of our states- 
men, and that at the end of this protracted 
Session, they would be embodied in a Bill 
and submitted to our Legislature. Now he 
felt persuaded that he was under no neces- 
sity of arguing this question more than he 
had done. He had said enough: that was 
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his case. Nevertheless, so rife was delu- 
sion on this subject, so constant was mis- | 
representation, so audacious the falsifica- | 
tion of facts, and so ineredible was the as- | 
surance with which false and groundless | 
theories were put forward by the apostles | 
of what was falsely called free trade and | 
political economy, that he was bound, be- , 
fore he sat down, to sweep these cobwebs | 
away. He need not tell their Lordships | 


that the effect of this measure would be to | 
let in an additional quantity of sugar, | 


30,000 or 40,000 tons of sugar into Eng- | 
land, and that these sugars must be the | 
growth of Brazil and Cuba. None would | 
come from Louisiana; to talk of Louisiana | 
sugar being admitted when Louisiana was | 
not able to supply her own market, was | 
nonsense. They had a market at home 
without any duty at all; would they pay 
charges in America and freight to Eng- 
land? Brazil and Cuba, if this measure 
passed, would instantly increase their pro- 
duce 30 to 40,000 tons a year; and these 
tons could only be wrung from the earth, 
justissima tellus, but wrung from the earth 
by the labour of fettered hands which exist 
not now in America, which are not in Cuba 
or Brazil, but which must, as a matter of 
necessity, be dragged from their homes in 
Africa, and through the unspeakable hor- 
rors of the middle passage, and condemned 
to perpetual slavery. That was the effect 
of this Bill; so that it should be entitled, 
when it came before their Lordships, ‘‘ A 
Bill for encouraging by a high Premium 
the Brazilian and Cuban Planter to bring 
over from Africa 40,000 Africans’’—free- 
men as yourselves at this moment—for 
the purpose of making them slaves in the 
plantations of the New World. But it 
was said, we are putting it down by force 











of a Treaty with France, and as the price 
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of slaves had increased by a large per 
centage during the last few years in South 
America, it was a proof that few fresh 
negroes came over. He (Lord Brougham) 
had looked at the evidence on this head, 
and he found that there was one year a 
drought and a hurricane, and another year 
a glut, and both the one and the other 
operated in precisely the same direction. 
The drought and the hurricane lessened 
the production of sugar, and lessened the 
demand for slave labour, because the same 
number of slaves sufficed for the work; 
and the glut lessened the demand by pre- 
cisely the same operation, because the 
planters no longer had occasion to order 
over more negroes when they found they 
could not raise sugar to an advantage. He 
had the Commissioners’ Report, dated the 
31st July, 1845, and they said that only 
10,000 slaves were brought over last year, 
being less than before the government of 
Valdez. He regretted to say that the 
cause was the small demand for slaves and 
the diminished activity of the slave traders, 
not the prohibitory measures of the Go- 
vernment. And here he would step aside 
for one moment to do an act of justice, and 
express his gratitude as an abolitionist, 
and his veneration for that disinterested 
and admirable person, Valdez, the former 
governor of Cuba. In his time no Slave 
Trade that could be kept down was allowed 
to flourish—in his time there was no in- 
triguing, no sordid trafficking, no barter- 
ing the governor’s conscience and the go- 
vernor’s duty for a secret consideration in 
the shape of a price for the slaves im- 
ported. None of all these things happened 
in the time of Valdez. Of Lieutenant- 
General 0’Donnell he grieved to say that, 
whether his name was English or Irish, he 
was a disgrace to the country of his origin, 
as to the country of his birth and adop- 
tion. As governor, his conduct had been 
the very reverse of that of Valdez; he 
was a man who had encouraged the Slave 
Trade. That during his rule the trade went 
on uninterrupted either by the Government 
or the public, he had the authority of the no- 
ble Viscount now at the head of the Foreign 
Department. ‘‘ These Governments,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ notwithstanding all these treaties 
and obligations, set at nought their engage- 
ments, and systematically discard them, 
while they permit their own laws to be 
daily openly violated with impunity, and 
none more so, if so much, as Portugal.”’ 
Then we are told of another argument : we 
were threatened with a sugar famine; we 
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were told that there had been such a fall- 
ing off in the amount of sugar grown since 
the emancipation of the slaves, that there 
was no longer enough to supply the con- 
sumption of this country. When the ques- 
tion was of pounds. shillings, or pence, or 
of profit or of cheapness, you had a right 
to talk of that, and to use that as an irre- 
fragable argument; but when the question 
was of good faith, justice, humanity, com- 
mon honesty, and religion, he despised the 
argument that would state that the famine 
in sugar ought to be allowed to enter into 
consideration. But he did not admit it: it 
was not the truth; it was nothing like the 
truth. This famine question had not now 
for the first time this Session been brought 
forward as an argument. It was urged 
largely on the Corn question; but never in 
the slightest degree influenced his opinion, 
or his speech, or his vote. His noble 
Friend would bear him out in that, for the 
best proof of it was that he brought for- 
ward his Motion in 1839, long before the 
potato had been afflicted with malady, and 
famine had been talked of in the land. 
This famine, however, was a constant ad- 
viser, and a dangerous one. It was a con- 
stant excuse to Governments for betraying 
their trust, and not doing their duty, and 
to individuals for infringing the laws of 
property, and appropriating to themselves 
what belonged to their neighbours. It 
was proverbial that famine was this bad 
adviser. The hideous forms of famine, 
and of two other evil counsellors connected 
with it, were celebrated by the poet for 
being bad advisers :— 
« Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis 
Egestas, 
Terribiles visu forme.” 

These at least prostrated the understand- 
ings of some of our Councillors of State, 
and advised them to neglect their duty and 
betray their trust. Hunger was not only an 
evil counsellor, but was a false adviser, 
and was exceedingly apt to prove its false- 
hood; after you had yielded to it, like other 
demons, and sold your souls to it, it turned 
upon you, laughed at you, and said it was 
all a lie. [A Noble Lop observed, that 
the potato disease still existed.] It seem- 
ed, then, that as to the disease in pota- 
toes the patient was still suffering; but 
there was no disease in the sugar cane that 
he had heard of; and as to famine, there 
was nothing of that even in Ireland. There 
were two accounts given of the quantities 
of sugar now produced. The whole con- 
sumption was admitted to be 250,000 tons. 
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What was the production? 125,000 tons 
from our own Colonies in the West Indies; 
80,000—but he took it at 60,000—from 
Bengal; there were 20,000 tons of free- 
trade sugar from Siam, Manilla, and Java; 
and there were from the Mauritius at least 
50,000; but it was said to be 60,000. 
That gave more than 250,000 without 
going further; therefore, to speak of this 
as anything like a case of sugar famine was 
preposterous, false, and absurd. He had 
seen an account which lowered the amount 
by 25,000; but where did that come from ? 
Why, it came from the sugar refiners; and 
of course the sugar refiners, seeing the 
thing to be as they wished it to be, would 
lower it as much as possible for the pur- 
pose of promoting this measure, by which 
they would profit in their trade and mys- 
tery of sugar refining; he therefore did 
not go on their estimate, but he took the 
quantity from the West Indies and the East 
Indies, which was borne out by the infor- 
mation of his noble Friend the late Go- 
vernor General of India, and that made 
the amount nearer 300,000 tons than 
250,000. He therefore dismissed at once, 
as Mr. Clarkson did in his petition, the 
whole question of sugar famine as bearing 
at all upon the present case. He believed 
it would be very difficult for any the most 
sanguine imagination to form an over- 
estimate of the capacities for the growth 
of sugar which were possessed by the East 
Indies. Mauritius and the East Indies of 
themselves possessed such capabilities that 
you had only to give them a fair and mode- 
rate protection to be sure of an unlimited 
supply. If time were given for further in- 
quiry these facts could be proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. But he might 
say that he had already the proofs of them 
before him, from the returns they had re- 
ceived within the last two or three years. 
He next came to another point, to which 
he entreated the attention of their Lord- 
ships. It was said, ‘‘ Oh, your humanity, 
your philanthropy, is utterly inconsistent ! 
You refuse, indeed, to take slave-grown 
sugar; but you have no objection to take 
slave-grown coffee.’’ To which some cu- 
rious imaginative persons, clothing the 
matter in a figure, or trying to bring home 
the matter by an example, said, ‘ You let 
the poor man have a dish of coffee, indeed, 
but you grudge him a little sugar to sweeten 
it.”’ He (Lord Brougham) denied this 
assertion, and said, in reply, that a mere 
figure was here relied upon, without an 
attempt to touch upon a real argument. 
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He would, however, answer this figure, and 
would say that he did not grudge the poor 
man the bit of sugar to sweeten his dish 
of coffee—the poor man should have plenty 
of sugar, and cheap sugar, too; but he 
must have it lawfully come by: he must 
have his sugar of the most exquisite qua- 
lity, too, in abundance, well and honestly 
come by, and above all, he must not have 
slave-made or slave-supplied sugar, which, 
if he had ever read or reflected upon, he 
must know is crimsoned with the blood of 
the African. The poor man should have 
sugar to sweeten his coffee; but it should be 
the sugar of free labour, grown by planters, 
upon the estates of our own free Jamaica, 
of Guiana, of Trinidad, or of the Mauritius; 
and, above all, that which was as good and 
cheaper than the rest, the sugar of the 
East Indies, of which an unlimited supply 
was always ready to meet the demands of 
our markets. He (Lord Brougham), how- 
ever, admitted he had no right to take an 
advantage of an unskilful adversary, who, 
though he had made use of a stupid argu- 
ment, obviously intended to mean some- 
thing else. He, however, would now make 
a better argument for such persons, and 
he would then answer it. He would take 


their argument to be this—‘‘ You are in- 


consistent in the policy you pursue. Why 
not take the same steps against Brazilian 
coffee and minerals, Cuba copper, and 
American slave-grown cotton, as you pro- 
pose in respect to sugar from South Ame- 
rica ?’’ In the first place, it was no argu- 
ment, but the very grossest of all fallacies, 
to say, when he attempted to argue against 
a certain admitted abuse, which occasioned 
the greatest misery and mischief, ‘ Oh, as 
you don’t do away with another cause of 
similar misery and wretchedness, there is 
no weight in your argument.” His an- 
swer to this was simply, that question had 
nothing to do with the one they were now 
discussing. They must take the question 
of sugar upon its own merits; when 
another measure was brought forward in 
respect to cotton and coffee, he would then 
be prepared to deal with those other arti- 
cles. And that was precisely the argu- 
ment that Thomas Clarkson used in his 
petition. He was against slave-grown 
cotton as he was against slave-grown sugar. 
Such an argument did not, therefore, apply 
to the objections of the petitioner, nor to 
those of the great bulk and body of the 
people of England, who abhorred this mea- 
sure. He wag not, however, one of those 
who, for the bare love of an anomalous con- 
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sistency, would strain a principle until it 
cracked beneath him. There was a wide 
distinction between the two questions; be- 
cause it was one thing to have a new mea- 
sure proposed to him for the first time for 
admitting slave-grown sugar that was never 
admitted before, and another to undo the 
policy already established in the country, 
in respect to coffee, tobacco, copper from 
Cuba, and slave-grown cotton which was 
admitted. He was not bound to undo all 
that been already done. If this argument 
were to be deemed applicable to this case, 
it could be made one of universal appli- 
cation; and he defied any one subject 
of policy, finance, or political economy— 
which was, no doubt, a most useful 
and important science when kept within 
proper bounds—in respect to which it could 
not be brought to bear so as to prevent all 
improvements; and not less so in regard to 
all amelioration in ourlaws. Suppose that 
his much venerated friends, Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir James Macintosh, in 
their great and immortal labours, which 
ultimately proved so successful to amend 
the criminal code, and to introduce human- 
ity as well as wisdom in their laws—sup- 
pose that Sir Samuel Romilly, having con- 
tented himself first with introducing a mea- 
sure into Parliament which made freehold 
estates liable to simple contract debts, was 
to be met by the argument to which he was 
now referring; or suppose that in his exer- 
tions to remove capital punishment for the 
commission of those offences which were 
now no longer capital, he had been met by 
the argument that was now used against 
him to-day, nothing could have been more 
absurd, even though it had been resorted 
to by such men as Sir William Grant and 
Mr. Canning. The latter eminent states- 
man had raised the ery of ‘‘ the wisdom of 
our ancestors,’’ a sentiment which Lord 
Bacon had some centuries previously de- 
signated a perfect bull. How absurd would 
it have been to have met the efforts of these 
great men to mitigate the criminal code of 
the country by saying, ‘‘ Why should you 
bring forward a Bill to abolish one capital 
felony when you permit about forty-five 
others to remain?’’ Let him entreat of 
those who considered for a moment upon 
the subject, to reflect that they were not 
now upon a question as to the propriety or 
not of rescinding what had already been 
done, or as to repealing a law which enabled 
Brazilian or other slave-grown sugar to 
come into their markets ; he was resisting 
a proposition to make a law by which the 
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markets of this country would be opened 
to slave-grown sugar. The promoters of 
this measure, however, turned round and 
said, that they had already admitted the 
principle of such a Bill by taking tobacco, 
coffee, cotton, and copper, the produce of 
slave labour. He said that if a Bill were 
for the first time to be introduced for open- 
ing their markets to the latter articles, 
then, inded, the argument might be very 
fairly urged as to their consistency in sup- 
porting one measure, while they opposed 
the other. Let any man show him a mea- 
sure, having the effect of doubling in one 
year the quantity of cotton brought from 
the slave plantations in America, and he 
would be ready to oppose it on precisely 
the same grounds as the present measure, 
which would, undoubtedly, double the 
quantity of sugar coming into this country. 
Cotton, however, was gradually increased 
in proportion to the increased population 
of the country, and could not, therefore, 
do much harm to Africa; but the sugar 
could be increased suddenly, and in one 
year, by the Bill which proposed to admit 
that which was the growth of slave labour, 
and which was now excluded. That quan- 
tity could only be made greater—not by 
any lawful means—but by doubling the 
Slave Trade of Africa. It was now a relief 
to him, as it would be to their Lordships, 
in the discharge of the duty he had taken 
upon himself, to turn aside for a moment 
from his own feeble and unauthoritative 
statements, to those of one whose character 
and whose justice were only equalled by his 
steady consistency to his principles—a man 
who could not for one instant be supposed 
to be warped by any kind of bias arising 
from any party or personal considerations 
against any measure proposed by the pre- 
sent Government—he alluded to the Lord 
Chief Justice of England; and he confessed, 
that when he reflected upon the high au- 
thority of that eminent and great magis- 
trate, and on the pure and spotless life 
which, professionally, politically, and indi- 
vidually, he had so long led in the eyes of 
his loving and venerated countrymen— 
above all, when he recollected that he could 
be labouring under no bias or partiality 
against a measure introduced into Parlia- 
ment by his own political friends, he (Lord 
Brougham) was much encouraged in the 
course he was taking, and felt himself 
mach refreshed by the noble and learned 
Lord’s opinion and authority: Sed me re- 
creat et reficit Cneii Pompeii sapientissimi 
et justissimi viri consilium. He had that 
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noble and learned Lord’s authority for say- 
ing that he was grieved at being absent on 
the present occasion; but his opinions upon 
this subject were embodied in the following 
letter :— 
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“ Holyhead, Friday. 

“ When we were talking of the new Govern- 
ment to be formed on the expulsion of Sir Robert 
Peel’s, one observation that occurred to us all 
was, that it could not go to the country with any 
great liberal measure at the present time. We 
forgot the great advantage that a liberal Govern- 
ment would possess in appealing to the people to” 
restore the Slave Trade. What capital speeches 
may be made, what powerful addresses from the 
priests of all denominations, what attractive in- 
scriptions for banners and cockades! ‘ Do as you 
would not be done by. Do evil that good may 
come,’ the evil unlimited; the good, sordid and 
doubtful; ‘a free passage from Africa to Brazil, 
the liberty of the lash, &c.’ Argument is nothing 
in this case, the right and wrong are clear. The 
only question is, whether the right is to be vio- 
lated, and the wrong done by England, which 
affects a moral influence over the destinies of the 
world, Argument is not attempted on the other 
side—nothing but a miserable deduction from the 
force of ours : we cannot do all the good, therefore 
are free to encourage all the evil for our own 
lucre. By oversight, perhaps by design, a certain 
amount of evil is uncontrollable and incorrigible ; 
therefore what we can control, correct, probably 
extinguish, certainly keep down and greatly di- 
minish, we are free to encourage and promote. 
As to the great experiment to be tried between 
free and slave labour, I am convinced that it 
will be decided in favour of the latter. If it was 
cheaper forty years ago to buy than to breed, 
so itis now. The experiment never can be tried 
on equal terms. But, indeed, I take this cloak 
to be a thin one; and that the real notion is, that 
slave-trading cannot be put down, and ‘ common 
sense’ must connive at its continuance, and the 
feeling against it is either affectation or insane 
fanaticism. 

“ Frequent changes of Government are as- 
suredly evils; but what comparison between the 
evil of such changes and that of one month’s ex- 
istence of the Slave Trade ? What is all that could 
befall all our parties and their members, compared 
with the suffering which is inflicted by the success 
of the slavers ? 

“ IT know these things appear extravagant, but 
they are the real facts; and our habitual indif- 
ference does not disprove them, but shows to what 
an extent our minds have been corrupted and de- 
bauched by this long abuse of our own wealth or 

ower. 
“ T blush to read the peddling illustration from 
receivers of stolen goods, and lament the quarter 
whence itcame. Indeed, I could shed tears at the 
thought that the triumph which I hope to witness 
must be gained at the expense of those who still 
derive all the popularity that belongs to them from 
the name of Fox. I wonder what Mr. Fox would 
have said in 1806 if any one had predicted that, 
after abolishing the trade, England should become 
the principal fomentor of it, and the principal 
customer in the market for the sale of human 
beings. Or in the great year when the Act of 
Emancipation passed, and England paid twenty 
millions to those of her sons whom her own evil 
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practice had betrayed into the relation of master 
to slaves, what if Parliament had been moved to 
give a new stimulus to the trade, to try a great 
experiment in political economy at the sacrifice of 
some generations of negroes ! The question of pro- 
tection fades to nothing beside these considera- 
tions; but I cannot help thinking that the with- 
drawal of it from our countrymen in Jamaica 
would be an unjust proceeding, both to white and 
black. 

“T am sorry to write so loosely on a subject 
like this, and so very tamely on a proposal which 
moves me far more deeply than any that has been 
brought before Parliament in my time.”. 


Now to go back again to the argument re- 
specting coffee and cotton. Cotton and 
coffee picking was nothing compared with 
the labour engaged in the production of 
sugar, as far as regarded the extinction of 
human life, and the misery that was in- 
flicted upon the poor wretches so employed; 
the labour attending the growth of coffee 
or cotton was inconsiderable indeed com- 
pared to the frightful occupation, under a 
burning sun, of putting the sugar canes 
into the ground. But, after all, it was not 
slavery that he was now dragging before 
their Lordships’ attention. He was not 
arguing now upon the propriety of either 
receiving or excluding slave-grown sugar, 
merely from the fear of encouraging sla- 
very. He grieved to know it, but he did 
know it, that slavery was considered a part 
and parcel of the national institutions of 
that country which called itself the freest 
in the world. With all the love and re- 
spect which he had for America, he was 
sorry to be obliged to believe that this 
system of slavery was one of her most 
cherished institutions. It was said that 
that was their affair, and that this country 
had no right to interfere with them. He 
very much doubted whether they had a 
right, with a view of discouraging slavery 
in America, to abstain from trafficking in 
American produce, the growth of slave 
labour. In this respect he differed from 
his venerable friend Mr. Clarkson, who 
held the opinion that they had that right, 
and that it was their duty to exercise that 
right. That, however, was quite imma- 
terial here, for there was no question of 
slavery before them now—it was the ques- 
tion of slave-trading they were now consi- 
dering. They were about increasing their 
quantity of sugar grown in Brazil and in 
Cuba—that could not be done without 
encouraging slavery and increasing the 
African Slave Trade. That was the grava- 
men of the charge, and which formed the 
groundwork of his objections to this de- 
testable measure. Amid the misery, the 
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sorrow, the pain, the intense agony which 
this system occasioned, he would wish to 
recall to their Lordships’ recollection the 
horrors of the Slave Trade in the fraud, the 
pillaging, the rapine, and the hunting 
down of men—the using them like wild 
beasts, the dragging of them on board 
ships, and, after treating them so, consign- 
ing them to those holds of human guilt 
and of human wretchedness, the slave ships 
that crossed the Atlantic. It was enough 
to remind their Lordships of a fact the 
most touching of the whole, which, if he 
had the tongue of men and angels, he 
could not paint so strongly as to have the 
effect of a bare recital—which, could he 
‘‘ warble in sweetest strains that ever 
seraph sang,’’ he could not describe better 
than in the simplest language of truth. 
On the death of a friend, he was consigned 
to his grave with grief and mourning in 
all nations, especially uncivilized nations, 
where the people, though they did not see 
so largely and think so deeply, yet, for the 
moment, felt more acutely than refined na- 
tions, who had more to variegate their 
ideas and interrupt their emotions. But 
those uncivilized men, who, at times, were 
frantic with sorrow at the bereavements 
Providence had inflicted by the death of a 
brother, a parent, a child—those very un- 
civilized men themselves, when they heard 
in the slave-ship that the body of their 
cherished relative was about to be con- 
signed to the deep, held it as a festival, 
exulted over it as if they knew no bounds 
to their joy, and set no limits to their hap- 
piness, because their joy at the relief of 
their suffering friend was proportioned to 
the agonies they had endured at seeing 
him sharing their sufferings. That was 
the fact. That was the known fact. That 
was a daily occurrence on board a slave- 
ship; and it would beggar all description to 
find one which could more feelingly or more 
aptly express all the innumerable horrors 
and all the inhuman crimes with which this 
traffic was connected. He said innumera- 
ble crimes; but the guilt was not confined 
to the slave captain and his crew, or those 
who immediately employed them— the 
guilt was that of those who encouraged 
this nefarious trade; the guilt was theirs 
who knowingly, and with their eyes open 
to the consequences, deliberately, wilfully, 
and he would almost say feloniously, en- 
courage this system by opening their mar- 
kets to the produce derivable from this in- 
fernal traffic. They pretended that they 
did not receive the crews which the slave 
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captain brought over; but if they received 
the sugar of Brazil and Cuba, and knew it 
to be produced by the labour of the men 
thus torn away from Africa, and that with- 
out these men being brought over, they 
would never be able to obtain that sugar, 
surely they would allow him to say that 
they encouraged the slavedealer to go 
over and to purchase them, and to bring 
them back; they gave him the money to 
pay his men and the food to support them 
—they were guilty, and accessories after 
the fact to that infernal traffic, and they 
were also accessories before the fact, be- 
cause they gave them notice that they 
would purchase the sugar, and they re- 
ceived the produce of these wretches after 
they were brought over. And here, be- 
fore he concluded, he would say that their 
own consuls had given them some idea of 
the state of those Colonies—of the manner 
in which they treated those men—many of 
them freemen in Africa, as free as them- 
selyes—some of them princes in the coun- 
try from which they had been forcibly 
dragged. What did they think of the 
statement of one of the consuls of Cuba, 
relative to a plantation in which there 
were 180 slaves—that in six years they 
had only reared nine children? That 
would show them a pretty comfortable 
state of society. What thought they of 
the statement of another consul of Per- 
nambuco, Mr. Cooke, to whom he had 
already referred? In writing to Lord 
Aberdeen, he said that there was a pecu- 
liar species of slavery existing in that 
plantation, namely, the endeavour of the 
masters to suppress the intellect, the pas- 
sions, and the senses of those poor crea- 
tures; and the law aided them by its inhu- 
man provisions, in transforming these Afri- 
can men into a state, the degradation of 
which could only be known in a state of 
slavery, and which rendered these African 
men American brutes. He now came to 
the last topic on which he meant to touch 
—for many yet remained behind, and he 
was running over them rather than refer- 
ring to the various arguments which might 
be urged against the proposition, if his 
friend, Mr. Clarkson’s fears should be re- 
alized by the Bill unhappily arriving in 
that House—but before he concluded, he 
must notice another argument, which he 
confessed astonished him more than all the 
rest—though not unaccustomed to observe 
the arguments to which the defenders of 
wrong-doing, in the exigencies of the case, 
were often driyen to resort. The friends 
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of these measures attempted reprisals— 
they tried as it were to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country—they made a move- 
ment which was vulgarly called ‘“ turning 
the tables’’—they essayed to turn their 
flank, as a military man would say. They 
said it was not the anti-slavery men but 
themselves who were the true abolitionists 
—that they were the people to abolish 
slavery—they were the true abolitionists 
—let them but obtain their will, and they 
would see that the Slave Trade would be 
abolished effectually. And how? They 
were ready to admit freely that the admis- 
sion of foreign slave-grown sugar would 
encourage and increase the African Slave 
Trade for a time; but it would be only 
temporary; and then such was the confi- 
dence they had in their own principles of 
Free Trade—such was their reliance on 
the principles of political economy—they 
depended so completely and entirely on 
them, that they had no doubt the experi- 
ment would end in setting up free trade 
against slave labour, and abolishing both 
slavery and the Slave Trade. That was 
their argument. Did any mortal being 
ever hear so incredible, so monstrous an 
instance of human presumption, as that 
any theorist of any kind, any doctor of 
free trade, any fanatic of political eco- 
nomy, any zealot in these new doctrines, 
should actually screw his courage and his 
countenance up to the frightful admission, 
that, with his eyes open, cognizant of the 
consequences, aware of what he was going 
to do, calmly reflecting in cold blood, he 
should deliberately announce that he would 
increase the amount of the African Slave 
Trade, because he had so much confidence 
in the doctrines of free trade, that he 
was certain his theory would come right in 
the end, and that he had no doubt the 
Slave Trade would be ultimately put an 
end to. He defied any one to find, in all 
the history of human presumption and the 
confidence of human theorists, to find a 
parallel to that, and yet, again and again 
had these men said, that they were in 
favour of admitting slave-grown sugar— 
sugar grown by means of slave labour and 
the Slave Trade, which Slave Trade was 
sure to be increased, and that they had no 
objection to incur the incredible responsi- 
bility—the guilty responsibility of wilfully, 
and with their eyes open, confessedly en- 
couraging the Slave Trade, because they 
felt satisfied that their theory would turn 
out right in the end. That, certainly, 
would be great comfort for the wretches 
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who were betrayed, and captured, and tor-| ple was taken from the practice of certain 


tured, and murdered, while the experiment 
was making—it would be great comfort to 
them and their friends, that in the third 
generation the doctrine of political eco- 
nomy would turn out right, and that others 
would not be hunted, others would not be 
captured, others would not be murdered! 
That was the comfort of the theorists. 
But although there was something truly 
terrific in that presumption, there was 
something of a mixture of the ridiculous 
in the kind of argument by which it was 
borne out. The ludicrous supplanted the 
terrible—nothing was so impotent that an 
argument might not be found to sup- 
port it; and the impotency of the one 
equalled the absurdity of the other. It 
was said that free trade would sup- 
plant slave labour. He denied that such 
would be the case, and he agreed with his 
noble and learned Friend the Lord Chief 
Justice, that the circumstances of the case 
were not parallel. If they took two coun- 
tries, one peopled with slaves, and the 
other with freemen, in the same circum- 
stances of character, soil, and every other 
accessory, he had not the least doubt that 
the free labour would supplant the slave 
labour; the produce of free labour would 
be cheaper, because men worked more 
zealously and efficiently when free than 
when they were slaves. But that was not 
the case here. One country had free 
labour without access to the African mar- 
ket, the other had slaves with access to 
the African market. The converse of the 
proposition was the fact, and slave labour 
was sure to carry the day; and why ? 
Because those who had been engaged in 
discussing the question, and who had 
grown grey in it as he (Lord Brougham) 
had, who had heard all the arguments on 
the subject since the question was first 
agitated in 1786 and 1787, were aware 
that the main argument on which all were 
agreed—that the argument which was 
urged when the question was brought for- 
ward in 1789 by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce 
being absent by accident, was, that it was 
more profitable to work out the negroes. 
It was frightful to talk of human beings as 
they would of cattle; but every one knew 
—and it was a matter with the planters of 
pounds, shillings, and pence—that it was 
much more profitable to ‘‘ work out ”’ the 
negroes, than to breed and to spare them. 
And he would remind such of their Lord- 
ships as were old enough to recollect the 
debates, that the illustration of this princi- 


postmasters, at the time when posting was 
more common than it was now, and who 
found it much more profitable to carry on 
their business by buying cattle and work- 
ing them out, than by breeding and rearing 
their horses. Now, Brazil and Cuba were 
allowed access to the African market, and 
there slave labour would most certainly 
beat free labour. He had done: he had 
accomplished the task he had undertaken, 
which was merely to remind their Lord- 
ships of the general features of the case. 
He had occupied their attention at greater 
length than he had wished to do from the 
suddenness with which the task had been 
thrown upon him; for if he had had more 
time to prepare his speech, he should have 
reduced it within narrower bounds. He did 
earnestly hope that their Lordships would 
not now treat the question as if it was 
merely one of commercial policy—they 
should bear in mind that there were in- 
volved in it considerations of religion, jus- 
tice, humanity, and, above all, the national 
character and credit. He did not think that 
the question of national honour and credit 
was inferior to considerations of justice, re- 
ligion, and humanity; but then national 
honour, he confidently trusted, was safe in 
their Lordships’ hands, and he felt satisfied 
that the statements in the petition which 
he had the honour to present would not to 
their Lordships be urged in vain. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE be- 
lieved, in common with most of their Lord- 
ships, and with the noble and learned Lord 
himself, that the present was not the fitting 
stage and the fitting occasion for discussing 
a measure which was at that moment 
being introduced into the other House of 
Parliament, and which was there to re- 
ceive that full consideration to which it 
was entitled before it came to their Lord- 
ships’ House. He repeated, that the noble 
and learned Lord himself must have been 
of opinion that the present was the least fit 
time, the least convenient opportunity, for 
a debate on the slave question, since he 
had himself placed upon the Order Book 
of their Lordships’ House a notice for a 
discussion of that question, and had, in 
the course of a few days, postponed the 
notice upon the grounds that it was not 
yet brought before the other House of Par- 
liament. He admitted that his noble and 
learned Friend was entitled to take advan- 
tage of the incidental presentation of a 
petition, before the measure had received 
any consideration from their Lordships, to 
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introduce it at the length and with the 
eloquence and ability which he always 
displayed; but he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) did not then feel called upon to 
debate by anticipation all the views which 
his noble and learned Friend had intro- 
duced to the consideration of the House. 
His noble and learned Friend had bestowed 
a great part of his speech, not in support- 
ing the petition, but in answering the 
statements contained in it. There was 
this remarkable fact in the case : the peti- 
tioners approached the whole of the sub- 
ject, and in terms doubtless as sincere and 
honourable to them as they were unquali- 
fied, calling upon their Lordships—not to 
refrain from the commission of any parti- 
cular crime, by the exclusion of any parti- 
cular produce, but—to refrain from any 
consumption of slave-labour product at all; 
and they called on their Lordships, as men 
of principle ought to call upon them, if 
they believed the principle to be true, to 
carry it into effect. What had been the 
whole tenor of the speech of his noble and 
learned Friend? Ue had avoided the 


ground taken by the petitioners, and in his 
speech he did not call upon them to repeal 
any of those measures to which he had 


been a party as a legislator, and to adopt 
what he conceived to be the better policy; 
but he urged upon them the most untena- 
ble ground on which any nation ever at- 
tempted to rest its policy — namely, he 
threw out principles which were said to be 
the principles of morality and religion— 
and then he proposed to limit and qualify 
the application of their measures to a com- 
paratively narrow branch of their policy, 
and to place upon that those stains of im- 
morality, which, if they attached at all, 
attached not to our consumption of slave 
sugar only, but to the consumption of every 
description of slave produce throughout the 
world. He would not now enter upon that 
point, but would merely take leave to say, 
that when the day for inquiring into the 
question came round, he would undertake 
to show that miseries as great, calamities 
as horrible, the severance of ties as pain- 
ful to behold and to consider, were the 
natural result of that slave cultivation 
which was permitted and encouraged by 
their former legislation on that subject, 
and which his noble and learned Friend 
did not propose to alter, as any of those 
horrors which, not for the first time, the 
noble and learned Lord had with so much 
eloquence described—the horrors of the 
middle passage. These were scenes on 
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which he did not mean to dwell; but they 
were all aware that in countries where 
slaves were employed in cleaning and cul- 
tivating cotton and tobacco, there existed 
a system most odious and horrible to be 
tolerated in any civilized country, and as 
atrocious as any the most fervid imagina- 
tion could conceive as the result of the 
Slave Trade. He could not now go into 
that question. He merely wished to state 
distinctly that Her Majesty’s Government 
—and himself for one, who was known 
to be most zealous for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade—were prepared now, as 
they had been heretofore, to check and 
extinguish that trade by all the legitimate 
means they could employ, by carrying into 
effect the suppression of the Slave Trade 
in the high seas of the world, in connexion 
and concurrence with those nations who 
might be disposed to join in that great 
work on principles of morality as well as 
of policy. But he was at the same time 
prepared to say, that he thought the peo- 
ple of this country had a right to that free 
intercourse with the nations of the world 
by commerce with which they could supply 
themselves with articles that had now be- 
come the necessaries rather than the luxu- 
ries of life; and he was not prepared to 
deprive them of that right by withholding 
the application of those commercial prin- 
ciples which Parliament had applied to the 
admission of other articles, both necessa- 
ries and luxuries; and while the Govern- 
ment clung to the hope that by perse- 
vering in efforts for the extinction of the 
Slave Trade, they might effect that great 
service to humanity, they were, upon 
grounds connected with that very object, 
adverse to the policy of attempting, by 
directing their own intercourse with them, 
to interfere with the domestic institutions 
of other States, and to deprive them, or to 
attempt to deprive them, of the right they 
unquestionably possessed of judging for 
themselves upon what principles they would 
conduct their affairs. If any course was 
more than another calculated to induce fo- 
reign States to continue the use of slavery 
in their dominions, it would be that of 
year after year threatening them with the 
cessation of intercourse unless they adopt- 
ed at once a policy as to their slaves which 
we ourselves had only adopted during the 
last twenty years, but as to which, half a 
century ago, we were equally in error with 
them. Nor did he confine his remarks, as 
his noble and learned Friend had done, to 
Brazil, but he applied them equally to the 
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States of South America, to the mines of 
Cuba, and the cotton plains of Louisiana, 
in which there was a destruction of life 
equal, at least, to any that took place in 
sugar plantations. He thought that the 
object they had in view was to be accom- 
plished, not by attempts to control the 
Governments of other States in their in- 
ternal policy, but by opening with all that 
system of free intercourse in commerce 
which could not exist long without bring- 
ing about a sympathy with us both of feel- 
ing and of principle, which in its results 
must at last prove fatal to the existence of 
that institution which their Lordships all 
condemned—which we had abolished our- 
selves; but which we did not claim the 
right of abolishing in other countries, by 
holding out the penalty of suspending that 
intercourse which it was for the advantage 
of the world, and most especially for the 
advantage of this country at the present 
moment, to promote to its fullest extent. 
When, however, the measure came to be 
discussed, he did hope to hear from his 
noble and learned Friend, and those noble 
Lords opposite who were prepared to agree 
with him, distinctly, the measure of the 
morality of this question, and the applica- 
tion of it to the case of each particular 
country. He hoped, then, to be told whe- 
ther it was deemed right, in accordance 
with the principles laid down by his noble 
and learned Friend, and to be embodied in 
the Resolutions on which he was to take 
the sense of the House, that we should 
receive commodities which could only be 
produced by slave labour of the very worst 
kind; whether it was right that we should 
receive the copper of Cuba, in the produc- 
tion of which arose some of the most hor- 
rible heartrending scenes of iniquity that 
had ever been charged against slavery. 
Yet his noble Friend allowed that change 
in the law under which copper was so ad- 
mitted to take place without saying one 
word against it. The kind of labour by 
which that particular article was produced, 
was the most cruel form of slavery that 
his noble and learned Friend’s eloquence 
had ever conceived or described. He 
hoped they would then learn why it was 
fitting that they should stand upon that 
ground—why they should continue that 
iniquity without the courage to rescind the 
mischief which they had perpetrated, or to 
abandon the erroneous policy which they 
had adopted—why they were, year after 
year, to cling to this iniquity, and reserve 
all their indignation for the moment when 
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it was proposed to extend the principle 
which they had sanctioned to sugar, for 
the purpose of enabling the people of this 
country to enjoy that which had now be- 
come a necessary of life in greater abun- 
dance, and to promote that intercourse be- 
tween nations which could not fail ulti- 
mately to soften manners and introduce 
harmony amongst mankind. His noble 
and learned Friend had complained of the 
time at which this measure was brought 
forward. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
could not see how Her Majesty’s Ministers 
could be charged with being precipitate. 
Why, since the year 1841, there had not 
been a year in which an attempt had not 
been made to bring about an extension of 
the consumption of sugar. And so far 
from his noble and learned Friend’s allusion 
to the ‘‘ sugar famine”’ being well founded, 
or that it was itself a thing neglected, the 
fact was, that for years past every en- 
deavour had been made by the different 
Governments of this country to extend 
the sugar market, and increase the supply. 
After those discussions, year after year, 
and, above all, after the great and general 
principles of free trade had been affirmed 
by the Legislature, it was not deemed 
right by Her Majesty’s Government to 
leave this question to float on the surface 
of their legislation, or propose in reference 
to it mere temporary measures, which, 
like all similar expedients, could only have 
the effect of keeping the whole trade and 
the consumer in a state of uncertainty. 
They, therefore, thought it right to endea- 
vour, even at that period of the Session, 
to induce their Lordships to adopt some 
settled and permanent policy, for which, 
he contended, the years of discussion 
which had taken place upon the subject 
had fully prepared their Lordships. He 
did not ask them to decide now upon the 
accident of the question being raised by 
his noble and learned Friend on the pre- 
sentation of a petition, and not upon the 
Resolution of which he had given notice; 
and when his noble and learned Friend 
had to address an audience much thinner 
than he was accustomed to address on all 
occasions when their Lordships had the 
advantage of knowing that his noble and 
learned Friend’s eloquence would be heard. 
He did not doubt that there would be 
found in that Honse those who agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend in think- 
ing that the great interests of morality and 
religion were at stake; and, on the other 
hand, that there would be found also those 
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who, not considering those great principles 
to be affected by this question, felt that 
the best interests of the people of England 
were concerned in obtaining for them as 
speedily as possible the share to which 
they were entitled in that important article 
of consumption; and he thought, there- 
fore, that no difficulty would be found on 
either side of the House in bringing to- 
gether, when this question should come on 
‘for discussion, such an attendance as it 
would be far more satisfactory to his noble 
and learned Friend to address than he 
could have found it on the present occa- 
sion. For his own part, he was of opinion 
that Her Majesty’s Government had acted 
rightly in losing no time, consistently with 
the fair consideration of the question and 
the forms of Parliament, in inviting their 
Lordships to come to a decision. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM rose to explain, 
and was understood to say, in reference to 
the alleged stimulus given to the Slave 
Trade by the relaxation in the duties on 
copper ore, that the increase alluded to 
had only found employment for one addi- 
tional vessel. 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 27, 1846. 


Minutes.) New Member Sworn. For Kirkcudbright, 
Thomas Maitland, Esq. 

Pustic BILLs.—1°: Spirit Licenses and Duties; Consoli- 
dated Fund (£400,000,000); Baths and Washhouses (Ire- 
land). 

2°. Newfoundland; Deodands Abolition (No. 2). 
Reported. Poor Removal; Sugar Duties (No, 2); Crown 
Charters (Scotland); Shannon Navigation. 

3°: and passed, Books and Engravings. 

PETITIONS PResENTED. By Mr. George William Hope, 
from Members of the Committee of the Southampton 
Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
for Equalization of Duties on Sugar. —By several hon. 
Members, from a great number of places, in favour of the 
proposed Government Measure respecting the Sugar Du- 
ties.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from Members of the 
West India Association of Dublin, respecting the Admis- 
sion of Rum.—By Mr. Barclay, from Merchants and 
Planters connected with the Colony of Mauritius, re- 
specting the Obtaining of Labour.—By Mr. Goulburn, 
from Members of the Committee ofthe West India Plant- 
ers and Merchants, respecting the Admission of Rum and 
Sugar, and the Obtaining of Labour.—By Mr. Long, 
from Guardians of the Warminster Poor Law Union, and 
from Ratepayers of Compton Chamberlayn, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. George William Hope, 
from Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Town and 
County of the Town of Southampton, in favour of the 
Baths and Washhouses Bill.—By Mr. M‘Carthy, from 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Cork, in favour of 
the Baths and Washhouses (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. O’Con- 
nell, from Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others interested 
in Improving the Salmon Fisheries of Ireland, for Altera- 
tion of Law respecting Fisheries (Ireland), 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Mr. JAMES 8. WORTLEY wished to 
put a question of some importance in con- 
nection with the administration of justice 
in the Courts of Westminster Hall. It was 
generally known that the practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas was confined to 
the serjeants; but during Earl Grey’s Go- 
vernment a warrant was issued by the 
Crown to open that court to all barristers. 
On argument before the Privy Council, it 
was however held that that warrant was 
insufficient without the intervention of Par- 
linment. He believed that the late Go- 
vernment had been prepared to introduce 
a measure to give effect to the warrant; 
and he apprehended he was correct also in 
saying that it had the sanction of the late 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He 
wished to be informed, therefore, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s present Ministers en- 
tertained the same views and intentions ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL replied, 
that the present Secretary for the Home 
Department had found in his office a Bill 
prepared for the purpose referred to, in 
order that the Courts of Westminster 
should be opened to the whole profession. 
He was happy to be able to state that such 
a measure was fully approved of by the 
present Government, and that he would 
undertake to introduce it, though of course 
he could not promise that it should be in 
the present Session. 


COURTS OF LAW (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. HUME understood that it would be 


most convenient for him to put the ques- 
tions of which he had given notice, not to 
the First Lord of the Treasury, but to the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. He would 
ask them—‘‘ Whether it be the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give effect 
to the recommendations contained in the 
several reports made by the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed by Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment in 1833, and continued by that of 
Lord Melbourne until 1838, having instruec- 
tions to inquire into and report to the 
House as to the efficiency of the Courts of 
Law in Scotland ?—Whether it be the in- 
tention of the Government to carry out, at 
an early period, the special report made by 
the above Commission, pointing out the 
expediency of revising and improving the 
laws which regulate the transfer of mort- 
gage of land and house property in Scot- 
land ?@—And whether it be the intention of 
the Government to take measures for im- 
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proving the law and practice of jury trial in 
civil suits in Seotland ?”’ 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would take the matter into his earliest con-. 
sideration. 


PROVISIONS FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. O’CONNELL referred to a report 
he had seen in the newspapers, that the 
supply of food by the Government in Ire- 
land was to cease on the 15th of .August. 
He wished to be informed what truth there 
might be in this statement, or whether Mi- 
nisters had any intention to stop the supply 
of food at the date specified? If such a 
notion were to get abroad, he feared it 
would be received in Ireland with the deep- 
est dissatisfaction. Nothing could have 
been conducted with greater wisdom and 
discretion than the supply of food by the 
late Government. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I saw in the papers of this morn- 
ing the report to which the hon. and learn- 
ed Member has referred, namely, that the 
supply of provisions would be stopped on 
the 15th of August. Relief has been af- 
forded in Ireland, partly by means of em- 
ployment given by the public, partly by 
employment given by persons residing in 


the neighbourhood, and partly by the Go- 
yernment, which furnished supplies of food 


in different districts of the country. We 
are in hopes that the last may, for the most 
part, be stopped on the 15th of August. I 
entirely concur in what has been said by 
the hon. and learned Member on the bene- 
ficial effects of the relief afforded; and from 
all the accounts I have received since I had 
the honour of holding the situation I now 
fill, 1 can bear my testimony to the excel- 
lent manner in which aid was given, so as 
to save the people almost from famine, and 
to preserve the peace of the country. At 
the same time 1 must observe, that this 
was a measure calculated to meet tempo- 
rary and urgent distress; but that it may 
grow into an evil of no small magnitude, if 
it be converted into anything like a perma- 
nent system. If the people are taught to 
rely upon the Government for a supply of 
food, it will become not only a great but 
a growing evil. I have, I am sorry to say, 
some proof of the beginning of a feeling of 
the kind in Ireland; and it is, therefore, 
essentially necessary to have it clearly un- 
derstood that it is not the intention to turn 
that which was a temporary remedy into a 
permanent system. We are in hopes that 
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it will only be necessary to persevere in 
supplying food until the 15th of August, 
when the harvest will be partly gathered 
in; and directions have been issued to the 
Commissary General, who has the superin- 
tendence of the supply of food, to stop that 
supply as far as possible on the 15th of 
August. This is carrying it to a further 
period than was originally intended, in 
order that we may know whether the 
early crop of potatoes will be available. 
In the first instance, the period fixed was 
the lst of August; but it has been extend- 
ed to the 15th of that month. This was 
done before we had any reason to antici- 
pate any failure of the crop; and it was 
most fortunate that such orders were given, 
because there is too much ground to be- 
lieve that the early crop of potatoes has to 
a considerable extent failed. We have not 
taken this step without doing our best to 
ascertain whether an adequate supply of 
food may be expected from other and pri- 
vate sources. I shall, with the permission 
of the House, read a portion of a letter 
from the Commissary General at Cork, 
dated the 12th of July, which will show 
that there is no prospect of an adequate sup- 
ply of food in the ports and in the neigh- 
bouring districts. [The right hon. Gentle- 
man here read the extract. It stated, that 
considerable consignments of Indian corn 
had arrived, or were on their way, and 
that half a dozen vessels were waiting for 
orders, whose cargoes, if left much longer 
on board, would heat.] The fact is, that 
they were unwilling to unload their car- 
goes and bring their grain to market as 
long as the Government supplies lasted, 
because they were unable to enter into 
competition. [The writer went on to state, 
under date of the 15th July, that other 
ships had come in laden with maize, and 
were waiting in confidence that sooner or 
later they should be wanted.] The direc- 
tions given to him were dated July 22, and 
he was told that, if other supplies were ex- 
hausted, he was at liberty to make use of 
the biseuit under his charge. The inten- 
tion was to wind up and bring the matter 
to a close by the 15th of August; but this 
applies solely to the supply of food by Go- 
vernment ; the employment upon public 
works is to be continued, and care will be 
taken that, in remote parts of Ireland, the 
people shall not unnecessarily suffer from a 
sudden stoppage of what they have been 
accustomed to receive. It is not only a 
just but a wise measure not to teach the 
people permanently to depend upon the 
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Government for supplies. The stoppage 
will not be made until it can be done safely, 
and at no period can it be so well effected 
as when the harvest affords a good pros- 
pect of adequate means of subsistence. 

Mr. O’CONNELL said, the early crop 
of potatoes had been nearly lost ; the hope 
founded upon this prospect had therefore 
been disappointed. It seemed to him abso- 
lutely necessary not to discontinue the sup- 
plies hitherto afforded, at all events until 
the latter endof September. The present 
Government had nothing to do but to follow 
the excellent example of their predecessors, 
with the same readiness to relieve cases of 
distress. 

Mr. HUME wished to be informed whe- 
ther there would be any objection speedily to 
lay upon the Table an account of the manner 
in which assistance had been afforded— 
whether in the shape of provisions or em- 
ployment ? 

Mr. P. SCROPE was anxious to ascer- 
tain another point. Did Government in- 
tend to lay upon the Table an account of 
the contributions by private parties in aid 
of the object of Government ? What had 
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been done by the relief committees in va- 
rious districts to alleviate distress 2? Would 
that information, if supplied, be in suffi- 


cient detail to enable the public to under- 
stand whether the contributions by indi- 
viduals were at all in proportion to the 
means they possessed, and the amount of 
their property ? It would have consider- 
able influence in deciding whether in the 
present year the relief ought to be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. FRENCIL referred to the Grand 
Jury Presentment Bill passed in the pre- 
sent Session, by which 100,000/. was 
placed in the hands of the treasurers of the 
ditferent counties, in order to enable prompt 
payment to be made for works under that 
Act, and under the Grand Jury Act. He 
understood that no portion of that fund was 
now remaining, owing to the increase of 
distress. He wished to know whether it 
were intended that an additional sum, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law, 
should be placed at the disposal of the Irish 
Government. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: With regard to the question of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, I have to 
reply, that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment, ere long, to lay on the Table a 
number of papers explanatory of all that 
has been done in affording relief to-the 
people of Ireland. Government is also per- 
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fectly ready to produce an account of the 
amount of private contributions ; but I am 
not prepared to say that it would be expe- 
dient to give the names of individuals with 
the sums they severally gave. I am bound 
to say, however, that the gentlemen of 
Ireland have come forward most liberally, 
and contributed in the whole a large sum. 
As to the question put to me, the whole of 
the 100,000/. was placed at the disposal of 
the Irish Government, and we have re- 
ceived applications for a further amount. 
Not only has relief to a great amount been 
afforded under the first Act of this Session, 
but under the second Act, authorizing the 
issue of 100,0002. The whole of that sum, 
and more, has been placed at the disposal 
of the Irish Government. Presentments to 
the further amount of 30,0001. have been 
made to the Government, and I believe 
they have now come to a close; but we 
have to sanction the issue of 30,0001. more. 
The hon. Member is wrong if he supposes 
that the 100,0007. has not been advanced; 
they have had that sum, and, as I said, 
30,0007. more. I assure him that the 
most anxious attention of Ministers is 
constantly directed to Ireland and to the 
state of her crops ; we receive reports on 
the subject from day to day; and although 
I shall be very sorry to find that we are 
again called upon, we shall nevertheless not 
be unprepared. 


WAYS AND MEANS—SUGAR DUTIES. 

On the Motion, that the Order of the 
Day for the Committee of Ways and Means 
be now read, 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK said, that in 
moving the Resolution which was in the 
hands of the Speaker, as an Amendment 
to the Motion for the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s leaving the chair, he must take 
leave, whilst he asked the indulgence of 
the House, first to express his deep regret 
that the Motion should not have fallen into 
abler hands. He felt deeply the responsi- 
bility of having had intrusted to him the 
advocacy of the interests of those great 
mercantile speculators in the East and 
West Indies, as well as that other great 
cause which was connected with the sla- 
very of the African race. He regretted as 
deeply that their vindication should have 
fallen into the hands of a feebler advocate 
than any they had ever before the misfor- 
tune to possess. In bringing forward this 
Motion, he was confident that his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
would give him credit for truth, when he 
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said that he brought it forward with no 
hostile feeling towards her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Though upon other occasions 
the question of the Sugar Duties and the 
question of slavery had been mixed up 
with a vote of confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, he could truly state on this oc- 
casion, whilst he could not say that he 
placed confidence in Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, that it was not his intention to 
mix up with the question any consi- 
derations of that sort. Upon a question 
in which such great interests, such great 
British interests, as those which existed in 
the East and West Indies were concerned, 
and, above all, upon a question which af- 
fected the liberty of the African race, it 
would not be right to mix up these mere 
party considerations. But, while on the one 
hand, in introducing this measure, he dis- 
claimed any hostile intentions towards Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, he must, in answer to 
those surmises which he had seen pub- 
lished, that his hon. Friends around him 
were come down to fight a sham battle, 
vindicate them and himself from any such 
unjust insinuations. Feeble he might be, 
and perhaps was, but still he was prepared 
to fight this battle, as far as concerned 
the East and West India planters, and as 
far as it concerned the interest of the 
African race, with all the honesty and the 
vigour of which he was capable. The 
question now before the House divided it- 
self into three distinct heads, and as such 
he would endeavour to meet it. The first 
question was that which concerned the in- 
terests of the British sugar planters in the 
East and West Indies and the Mauritius, 
and which, at the same time, concerned 
the supply of sugar to this country. The 
next question which he should consider 
would be the question of revenue touched 
upon by his noble Friend in introducing 
his resolutions to the House. And the 
third and last question which he should 
take up would be that of the interests of 
the African race. His noble Friend, in 
introducing those Resolutions to the House, 
founded his policy, in a considerable de- 
gree, upon the difficulty which existed of 
supplying the wants of the people of Eng- 
land with sugar, and the necessity of giv- 
ing them a supply of cheap sugar. True, 
his noble Friend did not state that there 
would be an absolute famine in sugar; but 
he had led the House to suppose that there 
would be a considerable want of it. Now, 
he (Lord G. Bentinck) proposed to investi- 
gate that part of the question; and he 
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trusted to be able to satisfy the House 
that, so far from there being any proba- 
bility of a scarcity of sugar in times to 
come, if they would only give confidence 
to the British planters—if they would only 
give confidence to the investments of Bri- 
tish capital in the plantation and cultiva- 
tion of sugar which were now going on 
alike in the West Indies, the Mauritius, 
and, above all, in the East Indies, they 
need entertain no fear but that there would 
be an ample supply of sugar for this coun- 
try. He did not deny that the effect of 
the emancipation of slaves had been very 
much to diminish the use of the British 
West Indies—he could not deny, whilst 
for six years previous to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, the West Indies produced, 
upon an average, between 190,000 and 
200,000 tons of sugar a year, that their 
production, since emancipation, had fallen 
off to such an extent, that at one pe- 
riod, it did not exceed 107,000 tons, 
whilst, at the utmost, the produce had not 
exceeded 145,000 tons; and that, as a na- 
tural consequence of this falling off in the 
produce of sugar, the price had risen. 
Taking the average of the prices (with 
which he had been furnished by the 
Grocers’ Company) for the six years previ- 
ous to emancipation, and the twelve years 
which had elapsed since that event, the 
difference in price as between those two 
periods had been no less than 10s. a ewt. 
He had taken two periods, the month of 
July and the month of March, in each of 
these eighteen years; and he found that 
the average price of the last six years of 
slavery did not exceed 27s. and some pence 
the ewt.; whilst the average price of the 
last twelve years had amounted to 37s. the 
ewt. He was not going to contend that 
by admitting slave-grown sugar the people 
of this country would not, for a time at 
least, gain to the amount he had stated; 
but it would be no more than exactly one 
penny a pound. At the same time, how- 
ever, he maintained that we had a right to 
expect better things. He looked forward 
to an increased produce in the East Indies 
and the Mauritius, and to a restored pro- 
duce in the West Indies, provided the 
Government of this country would facili- 
tate the means of the West Indians to 
obtain free labour, and also continue to 
them the security of that protection which 
they now enjoyed. It was the calculation 
of his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), that 
in the present year it might be expected 
that 125,000 tons of sugar would be obtain- 
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ed from the West Indies. Now, he thought 
that his noble Friend was somewhat san- 
guine in that expectation; but, on the 
other hand, his noble Friend far under- 
stated the produce that might be expected 
to come from the East Indies, provided, 
but provided only, that the price was 
maintained; for it was well known that 
the annual produce of sugar in the East 
Indies was very enormous—that the inha- 
bitants of those countries were large con- 
sumers of sugar—and that when sugar was 
cheap, they purchased it themselves, and 
none would be exported to this country; 
but when sugar was dear, the inhabitants 
of those enormous territories, amounting 
in number to a hundred millions of souls, 
preferred taking their tea without the lux- 
ury of sugar. He had had it upon the 
authority of British merchants, who had 
themselves plantations in the East Indies, 
who had lived on those plantations, and 
had made the cultivation of sugar their 
business for a great many years—he had 
it on the authority of Messrs. Allen and 
Neville, the great sugar brokers of Cal- 
cutta, that whenever sugar in the East 
Indies fell to the price of 8 rupees, then 
the natives themselves consumed a large 
quantity; but whenever the price rose to 
the exporting price of 11 or 113 rupees, 
then they were always ready to go without 
it. It was stated by Messrs. Allen and 
Neville, in a letter which he held in his 
hand—but he thought it must be a some- 
what exaggerated statement; nevertheless, 
it showed what the opinions of persons liy- 
ing in that country were—that the natives 
of the East Indies consumed annually no 
less than 500,000 tons of sugar. He con- 
fessed that he thought that must be an 
estimate out of all reason; but that there 
was a probability that the cultivation of 
sugar would largely increase in the East 
Indies if protection were given to British 
capitalists, that he could not for one mo- 
ment doubt. It was stated by Mr. Hus- 
kisson in that House, in the year 1823, that 
it was visionary to expect that the East In- 
dies could ever become an exporting coun- 
try in respect to the article of sugar. Mr. 
Huskisson stated that the East Indies im- 
ported more sugar than they exported, and 
that the whole export together was 4,000 
tons to Europe, and 7,000 elsewhere. Now, 
he had been assured by those who were best 
able to judge, that there was every reason 
to believe that next year the exportation of 
sugar from the East Indies would amount 


to 100,000 tons. Those who had made 
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calculations upon the subject informed him 
that such had been the character of the 
season that the increase in the present 
year over the last would be no less than 
30 per cent. An Englishman, speaking 
in reference to the sugar district of Bhurt- 
pore, said— 

“ Since 1844, in this district alone, nineteen en- 

gines of 240-horse power have been erected, and 
fifteen more of 180-horse power are now in the 
course of erection; so that the quantity of sugar 
manufactured has this season amounted to 2,000 
tons, and that expected next year is from 8,000 
to 9,000 tons.” 
So that the increase in that small district 
alone would be no less than four and half 
fold. There was also a company called 
the Richmond Company, which was about 
to send out engines and apparatus of the 
value of 70,0001. But that the House 
might see the way in which British capital 
was exerting itself in the East Indies, he 
would take the liberty of reading two 
letters of which he held the copies in his 
hands. The first was a letter dated the 
24th of May last. The noble Lord then 
read the letter, which stated— 

**The shipments from Caleutta this season will 

exceed those of last year; but it will be late be- 
fore they arrive, as the exporters will hang back 
till August. There would be no difficulty in 
bringing twenty thousand maw:ds. The new su- 
gar is looking well.” 
Communications too received from Mirza- 
pore represented the bazaar to be full of 
sugar, and no purchasers; and from As- 
semgar, that the crops were not yet sold. 
The next letter was from a gentleman con- 
nected with a great house in the East 
Indies, whose name he had been requested 
not to mention, and was dated the 22nd of 
May last. It was as follows :— 

‘¢ From the day I joined the concern I have em- 
barked 8,0001., for which I made last year 110 
maunds of sugar, worth 1,300/.: 9,000 maunds 
worth 9,0002. Ihave bought part of the appara- 
tus. I have completed one set of sugar-works, 
and am well on withanother. I have 1,600 acres 
of sugar cane in the ground, out of which 500 are 
splendid ‘ Otaheite.” I have 1,300 acres more of 
fallow land for sugar cane. We work day and 
night, with the steam always up. On one piece 
of less than two acres I made 150 maunds (i. e. 5 
tons 9 ewt.) of sugar, of the Otaheite sort (that 
is, at the rate of 4 tons per acre, which all who 
know anything of sugar plantations will be aware 
is an immense crop, and it realized at the rate of 
1001. per acre.” 

He believed there was nothing even in the 
results of railway enterprise superior to 
that. Yet it had been stated that there was 
no land in India capable of bearing one- 
sixth of the sugar crops produced in Cuba. 
The native sugar cane in India was indeed 
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little better than a weed, growing only to 
five or six feet in length, and the thickness 
of a man’s finger; whereas the ‘‘ Otaheite”’ 
sort grew to eighteen feet in length, and 
was as thick as a man’s arm. And it was 
only since 1839 that this latter sort had 
been introduced into India, where it had 
already made great progress. In conse- 
quence of its introduction and the employ- 
ment of steam-engines in the manufacture 
of sugar, the quantity grown upon the 
banks of the Ganges and the Hooghley 
was increasing in the degree to which he 
had ventured to call the attention of the 
House. If protection were continued, and 
the inducement of good prices were held 
out for the employment of capital, there 
was no doubt before the five years had ex- 
pired, from which period it was proposed 
to reduce slave-grown sugar to a level with 
British colonial sugar, that the increase of 
sugar in the East Indies would be such as 
to render the importation from slave States 
altogether unnecessary. The writer of the 
letter to which he had alluded also stated 
that in the last year he had produced no 
less than 905 tons, or 24,000 maunds, 
worth 24,000/., having two years ago pro- 
duced only 90001. worth. Messrs. Scott 
and Bell, of Madras, in their circular, 
stated that they had no doubt the quantity 
of sugar that would be sent this year from 
Madras would amount to 10,000 tons, and 
next year to certainly not less than 15,000 
tons; that various factories had been newly 
erected, and others extended; but that, 
judging from repeated inquiries respecting 
the production of sugar during the last 
three years, it was very difficult to say 
what quantity could be fairly produced; 
for that nothing could be more disadvanta- 
geous than the great uncertainty which 
prevailed with respect to the Sugar Duties 
of late years, and that if annual Parlia- 
ments proved no better than annual Sugar 
Duty Bills, the longer they were staved off 
the better. With respect to the Mauritius, 
the produce this season, already shipped, 
amounted to no less than 46,000 tons, and 
the quantity either actually shipped or 
ready to be shipped, amounted to 49,000 


tons, while the crop altogether would 


amount to 60,000 tons. Fora period the 
immigration of free labour had been hin- 
dered by the Government, but latterly the 
supply had been better, and the result was 
how coming into successful operation; but 
it must be clear to every one that it was 
not possible for hired labourers sent from a 
distance to compete with those found upon 
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the native soil. It was well known to be 
no longer a matter of doubt that those 
who in their sanguine expectations, when 
slavery had been put an end to, had caleu- 
lated that the free negroes would double 
the quantity of produce obtained from the 
slaves, had been bitterly disappointed. In 
those hot climates, which relaxed the ener- 
gies, even the negroes could not for the 
high wages they received be induced to 
labour; and the free negroes, instead of 
producing double the quantity they were 
wont to produce when slaves, did not pro- 
duce more than one-half of that quantity. 
He had a statement there of the ecompara- 
tive quantity of sugar by 300 slaves in 
Louisiana, and by 300 free labourers in 
the Mauritius. He should inform the 
House that the statements were made by 
different hands. The slaveowner of Loui- 
siana stated that his 300 slaves produced 
him 1,500 tons of sugar a year; and the 
statement of the Mauritius proprietor was, 
that 300 free labourers produced but 500 
tons a year. So that it was clear the 
slave urged on by the whip produced three 
times the amount of sugar produced by the 
free labourer; and that though the Mauri- 
tius had a most fertile soil and a climate 
that was very genial for the growth of 
sugar, while Louisiana had neither the 
same genial climate nor fertility of land as 
the Mauritius, pitting them one against the 
other, he very much feared that it was clear 
that slave labour produced far more than 
free labour. He had stated that to show 
that the West India planters would not be 
able, even with their free labour, to com- 
pete with the slavery of Cuba and Brazil ; 
but while he said that, he trusted slavery 
would be held for ever extinguished in the 
British Colonies. But to return—he had 
been going on to advert to what was the 
amount of produce estimated for the year 
by his noble Friend. His noble Friend 
had not proposed to state what propor- 
tions were to be expected from the Mauri- 
tius, or from the East Indies, but had 
stated there would be altogether 240,000 
tons of sugar imported into this country 
from the British Colonies, together with 
20,000 tons of slave-grown and 20,000 
tons more of foreign free-grown sugar. 
As to the capability of the East Indies to 
furnish a supply, he had already stated 
that the export depended upon the price; 
but it should be also borne in mind that 
the freight from the East Indies varied 
from 41. 10s. to 61. 10s. per ton—a heavy 
charge to which Brazilian and Cuban sugar 
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was not subjected; the freight from Cuba 
being at the present moment so low as 30s. 
per ton, though generally it was between 
21. 10s. and 31. 10s. per ton. It was 
quite clear, then, that Brazil and Cuban 
sugar, even upon another ground, besides 
the opportunity of growing their sugar at 
a much less cost, had a great advantage 
over the East Indies; and, therefore, if 
the latter was to compete with them, it 
was evident Brazil and Cuba must be alone 
successful. His noble Friend had caleu- 
lated in his estimate that the effect of the 
free import of Brazilian and Cuban sugar 
would be to lower the price 6s. per ewt. 
If that should be the case, it would no 
longer be possible for the East Indies to 
export. He was informed that the price 
was something like 23s. at which the na- 
tive merchant sold his produce; but if they 
reduced that price, the native merchant 
would no longer bring his produce to mar- 
ket. For they should remember that a 
large portion of the sugar now produced in 
the East Indies was grown by the natives, 
as he understood, upon small patches of 
half an acre, and one acre, and so forth. 
His noble Friend had calculated that 
280,000 tons would be the amount import- 
ed next year. Granting his noble Friend’s 
estimate of 125,000 tons from the West 
Indies, and 100,000 tons from the East 
Indies, including Madras (and that was a 
low estimate), to be correct, 55,000 tons 
from the Mauritius added to those quanti- 
ties would give 280,000 tons. But then 
they had China, Java, Siam, &c., to cal- 
culate on, which would produce a quantity 
sufficient to make the whole importation 
into this country amount to 300,000 tons. 
Now, the greatest consumption that had 
been ever known in this country had reach- 
ed only 246,000 tons. It was perfectly 
clear, then, that without seeking the aid of 
import from slaveholding countries, there 
would be ample provision for the people of 
this country. There was at the present 
moment, according to the returns which 
they had received that day, a stock on 
hand of about 71,000 tons of sugar, which 
exceeded by about 10,000 tons the stock 
on hand at the corresponding period of 
last year. On the other hand, for the con- 
sumption of the last two months, as com- 
pared with that of the corresponding 
months of last year, the quantity entered 
for home consumption was about 10,000 
tons less; so that, if there should be 
500,000 tons imported, there would be a 
larger stock on hand on the dth of July, 
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next year, than had ever been at any pre- 
vious corresponding period. His noble 
Friend seemed to think the consumption 
would rather approach 260,000 tons; yet 
even so, if his (Lord G. Bentinck’s) esti- 
mate was correct, there would be, includ- 
ing the 70,000 tons now on hand, 370,000 
tons to meet that consumption. He thought, 
then, if any man even for a moment doubt- 
ed the sufficiency of the supply from the 
ordinary channels, he would, on considering 
the matter maturely, lay aside any appre- 
hensions on that score. But they were 
told that free trade required that the Bra- 
zils should be open to our markets—that 
they would not take our manufactures be- 
cause we did not take their sugar. That 
might be true; but if we took their sugar, 
it might be by taking it instead of the 
sugar of the West Indies; and we had yet 
to learn in what respect any customers in 
the Brazils and Cuba could be preferable 
to customers in our own West and East 
Indies, the Mauritius, and our other Co- 
lonies and possessions. He had been look- 
ing the other day at returns of our exports 
to the West Indies, and he saw that in the 
year 1845 we had exported manufactures 
thither to the value of 2,500,000/. sterling, 
and the population was about one million; 
while to the United States the manufac- 
tures exported were to the value of only 
7,500,0000., and the population ten mil- 
lions. Thus while every inhabitant of the 
West Indies took something like at the 
rate of 57s. per head of our manufactures, 
the people of the United States took only 
7s. 2d. per head. Should we not, then, 
preserve our West Indian customers, who, 
if they sent us their sugar, took in returmr 
their manufactures ? whereas, in our trade 
with Cuba, for the sugar which they sent 
us they took back gold in coin or bullion. 
With respect to the East Indies, the pre- 
sent state of our trade with them was, that 
their markets were glutted with our manu- 
factures; and there was a great difficulty 
in obtaining gold for them. What, then, 
would be the case if we deprived them of 
that export of 100,000 tons of sugar, 
which would be, in effect, taking from 
them the value of two and a half millions 
sterling in the year? We had already de- 
prived them of their manufactures, and 
substituted the cotton and silk manufac- 
tures of the East Indies by the manufac- 
tures of Manchester and Macclesfield; and 
at the present time there was scarcely a 
market in this country for indigo, which 
was accordingly succeeded by the cultiva- 
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tion of sugar, the trade in which, how- 
ever, by the operation of this measure, 
would be taken from India, and given to 
Brazil and Cuba. So that on those 
grounds, if it were urged that all that 
was required of them was to find a 
market for the productions of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and the other manufacturing 
districts, it did not appear that the manu- 
facturers of this country would benefit by 
the exchanging of their old customers of 
the East and West Indies for the new 
customers of Cuba and Brazil. Looking 
at the details of some of our exports, he 
saw that in the articles of printed and 
plain cottons alone the people of the West 
less Indies, in the year 1845, had taken no 
than 37,000,000 yards, while the United 
States had not taken more than 29,000,000 
ads. The cotton manufacturing districts 
and localities in the west of Yorkshire, at 
all events, would not find they would bet- 
ter their own interests by the change. 
He came now to the question of revenue. 
His noble Friend had calculated that by 
his scheme, as contrasted with that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he would gain no less 
than 725,5291. revenue. He (Lord G, 


Bentinck) was utterly at a loss to under- 


stand how his noble Friend would derive 
that amount. As far as the 240,000 tons 
of British Plantation sugar went, which 
was to be let in under his Resolutions and 
those of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
at a duty of 141. per ton, he apprehended 
that would make no difference. With re- 
spect to foreign free-grown sugar, his no- 
ble Friend calculated that 20,000 tons 
’ would be imported, which he presumed 
would pay a duty of 211. per ton, while 
the same would have come in under the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite at a duty of 192. 16s. 8d. per 
ton. The difference of amount, added to 
the increase that would arise from an aug- 
mented consumption reaching even so high 
as 280,000 tons, together with the duty 
on an additional importation of 20,000 
tons, would not yield more than 23,3331., 
which would be all the gain in point of 
revenue that his noble Friend could obtain 
by giving up the principle which had hi- 
therto governed this country with respect 
to the purchase of slave-grown sugar. On 
these grounds, he thought he had shown 
sufficiently, both as far as commercial po- 
licy, and as far as the policy of encourag- 
ing British capital in preference to foreign 
capital, went; as far, too, as the justice 
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went of protecting capital which had been 
invested on the faith of the policy of a 
hundred years, there was no just ground 
for the alteration proposed by his noble 
Friend. Above all, he deeply regretted 
that at this period of the year, in the last 
week of July, when the House had been 
sitting more than six months—when half 
of the Members had gone to the country, 
and could not be called back, a measure of 
this great importance should be brought 
under discussion. On the Motion which 
he made the other night, when he was 
left in a small minority, he thought he 
had shown to his noble Friend that he had 
no desire to embarrass the Government. 
He anxiously desired there should be a 
temporary settlement of this question. He 
thought such a settlement could be effected 
with perfect justice to the consumers of 
sugar. He had shown there was no fear 
of this country being starved with regard 
to its consumption; but of this he was 
sure, if slave-grown sugar was admitted, 
and the price of sugar was reduced 6s. per 
ewt.—for his noble Friend’s estimate of 
the sum this country would save was he- 
tween 1,500,0002. and 2,000,000/. ster- 
ling a year—that sum must be taken 
out of the pocket of the British mer- 
chant. Somebody must lose; the consumer 
could not gain 6s. per ewt., or between 
1,500,0001. and 2,000,0002. sterling, as 
stated by his noble Friend, without some- 
body losing their money. The sugar was 
grown; nothing could now keep down the 
crop for the year to come, and, therefore, 
the profit, either the 1,500,0000. or the 
2,000,0007. must go, as he suspected a 
great portion of it would go, into the 
pockets of the planters of Brazil and Cuba, 
or it must come out of the pocket of the 
British planter from his estates in the 
East or West Indies and the Mauritius. 
Now, they could not take 1,500,000/. or 
2,000,0002. out of the pockets of British 
merchants and planters engaged in the 
sugar trade, without creating such distress 
and ruin as was hardly ever before known. 
He need not mention names, but he had 
received intimations from many men, who, 
by their industry, had amassed considera- 
ble fortunes in the sugar trade, stating 
that if this measure passed, their names, 
before many weeks elapsed, would be in 
the Gazette. He thought, therefore, jus- 
tice required that some notice—that some 
time should be given to the merchants of 
England and the planters in the East and 
West Indies, to prepare them for this 
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change. It was only with regard to the 
crop now coming, that in the month of 
February last, the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth gave notice of the altera- 
tion he intended to make in the Sugar Du- 
ties: on the faith of that statement, and 
of the permanency of the engagements 
then made, orders had been sent to the 
East Indies, to China, to Siam, and to 
Java, and could not be recalled. He re- 
collected to have heard, in the early part 
of this Session, the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Hudson) make an observation 
which he feared would soon be re-echoed 
in every corner of the Empire, that ‘‘ it 
had come to this pass now, that no man 
thought his property safe while the House 
of Commons was sitting.”’” If such were 
the vacillation in the commercial polity of 
the country, instead of its free constitution 
being its pride and privilege, it would soon 
be its greatest curse. There was energy 
and enterprise enough in the merchants of 
Great Britain to take care of themselves if 
that House would but let them alone. 
“Let us alone,’’ was the ery of every 
merchant, manufacturer, and trader of 
Great Britain. How was a man to trade 
if he could not calculate when he sent out 
orders to be executed in China, which 
would take fifteen or seventeen months to 
‘ execute, what price they would produce, or 
what remuneration he should obtain for 
his produce when it came? On these 
grounds he earnestly prayed his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government not 
now to press on this measure with indecent 
haste. The House could not be kept toge- 
ther. He remembered that on a former 
occasion, when the measure was discussed 
in 1841, the same Resolution took eight 
nights’ discussion. Could they have eight, 
or even four nights’ discussion now? The 
Members of that House were so wearied 
that they could not be kept together; and 
even if the measure could be discussed 
there as it ought to be, the other House 
would not be found when it would have to 
come before them. But, as he said be- 
fore, he did not bring this Motion forward 
out of hostility towards his noble Friend. 
In 1841, when a similar Motion was 
brought forward, and carried by a majority 
of thirty-six, the success of that Motion 
was not fatal to the Government of the 
day. In 1830, when he was a humble 
follower in the ranks of Mr. Huskisson, he 
remembered that Mr. Huskisson opposed 
the Sugar Duties proposed by the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Obstinate 
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was the battle, and Mr. Huskisson was de- 
feated; but he remembered that in speak- 
ing of that measure, Mr. Huskisson used 
every opprobrious epithet toward it that 
could be applied to any commercial mea- 
sure. He thought he said of it, that in 
all the city they would not find a merchant, 
planter, broker, or shopkeeper, who could 
understand it. He showed, also, that al- 
though it professed to be a measure for 
the relief of the West Indian interest, it 
would give relief to those who did not need 
it, and take it away from those who wanted 
it most. He forgot what was the majority 
on that occasion; but it gradually dwindled, 
and in the end the Government of the 
day withdrew the measure altogether. But 
that Government of which the Duke of 
Wellington was the head, did not think it 
necessary to retire from office. A similar 
occurrence had taken place on two great 
occasions, once when Lord Melbourne was 
at the head of the Government, and again 
when the Duke of Wellington was the 
First Minister of the Crown. He thought, 
therefore, that his noble Friend, who had 
found it possible in the course of a fort- 
night to organize a Government, go through 
all his elections satisfactorily, and bring 
forward a great measure of this kind, 
might consent to withdraw this measure, 
and pass a temporary measure. He now 
came to the last division of this question— 
that relating to slavery. The question he 
would fairly admit was—he did not wish to 
blink it—the question was, whether or not 
the people of England would have slavery 
and sugar, as his noble Friend said, cheaper 
by 6s. per ewt., or two-thirds of a penny 
per pound, or whether they would be con- 
tent to pay two-thirds of a penny a pound 
more for sugar grown by the free hand of 
British industry? He regretted that this 
subject had not fallen into abler hands, and 
especially when he saw many Gentlemen 
who, on former occasions, had taken dis- 
tinguished parts in these discussions. He 
saw just now in the House the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork (Mr. O’Connell). 
Few Gentlemen in that House had put the 
question more forcibly before them. That 
hon. and learned Gentleman said plainly— 
and he agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman— 

“ The question is, cheap sugar with slavery, or 
dearer sugar without it. It is nothing else than 
the repetition of the children’s fable—the large 
loaf and the father’s curse. It is a farce to pro- 
pose to let in the sugar of Cuba and the Brazils, 
and at the same time to propose or to continue 
emancipation.” 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said, it 
was only necessary to place the question 
fairly before the people of England, and 
he feared not for the result. So said he. 
The noble Earl, the father of the Member 
for Liverpool, when called upon to support 
a measure, the effect of which would have 
been the encouragement of slavery, said, 
“ T dare not obey, I dare not obey!’’ He 
believed the people of England, oppressed 
as they were with taxation, did not regret 
the twenty millions sterling they had paid 
for the emancipation of slaves. He could 
say for one that he had never heard any 
man—that he had never received any com- 
munication from any constituent—begrudg- 
ing the payment of that magnificent tri- 
bute to the cause of humanity, Did the 
people of England not know that they paid 
yearly something like half a million ster- 
ling for the abolition of slavery ? Did they 
not know that at this very time they had 
forty-nine ships of war engaged in the 
service of putting down the traffic in 
slaves ? Did they not know that they had 
upwards of 7,000 men and 700 guns en- 
gaged in repressing that inhuman traffic ? 
And would they then be so inconsistent— 
would they make themselves so ridiculous 
in the eyes of all the world, that at the same 
time they were spending this half a million 
a year, and employing all their means to 
put down slavery and the Slave Trade, 
they would contribute, as his noble Friend 
told them, 1,500,000/. or 2,000,0001. ster- 
ling a year, to add to the profits and premium 
of slavery. If they meant to allow slave- 
grown sugar to come into the country, let 
them call home their fleets, let them cease 
to expend their blood and treasure on the 
coast of Africa. His noble Friend caleu- 
lated the profits at 6s. a ewt., that was, 61. 
aton. He had partly admitted that slave- 
grown sugar would rise in price; and it 
was admitted on all hands that the price 
of West and East India sugar would fall, 
so that the prices of the two would meet 
together. But if the prices of slave-grown 
sugar rose 6/. a ton, and if each negro 
made three tons of sugar a year, it was 
easy to caleulate what additional value 
would be added to every slave. Each 
slave would be worth 18/. a year more; 
and admitting that the life of a slave driven 
by the lash did not exceed ten years, as it 
was stated in the correspondence beside 
him, they would add to the value of each 
slave 1801. during that period. The price 
of a man slave was stated by the Commis- 
sioners at Rio Janeiro to be 81/.; the ave- 
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rage price of slaves of all descriptions was 
641.; add the additional value to them, 
created by this measure, and what a pre- 
mium and inducement would they give to 
the Slave Trade! They were told by 
those Commissioners that the most exten- 
sive slaveowner at Rio de Janeiro was 
Senhor da Fonseca, and that he had him- 
self proclaimed that in 1844 he cleared 
150,000/. by this infernal traffic. It ap- 
peared by that book that out of 16,200 
slaves shipped to Rio, this slave merchant 
succeeded in importing 4,150. His fleets 
rivalled the fleets of many nations. At 
one time nine different ships, under nine 
different names, arrived with his slaves. 
Now, it was said, that if one slave in five 
survived, the venture was a successful one. 
How, then, would it be when they added 
this additional price to the value of sugar 
—when they added the additional price 
which it must needs give to the value of 
slaves? As the amount of the sugar grown 
in a Colony was a sure index of the lives 
of the negroes, so the price of the sugar 
was a sure index of the negro’s value. 
He might be asked whether there was 
anything in the Slave Trade as it was now 
carried on which should induce the people 
of England to change their minds with 
respect to this terrible traffic? There had 
come out within these two days—he did 
not know whether he might call it a State 
Paper—but a document written by a paid 
officer of the Crown, in which he said the 
West India planters must be roused from 
their lethargy, and that this was only to 
be done by allowing slave-grown sugar to 
come into competition with them. Mr. 
Porter afterwards says— 

‘«Tf, then, you ask me why—the interest of the 
English consumer being thus secured—I am anx- 
ious for the admission of slave-grown produce, I 
reply that Iam so anxious because I believe there is 
great efficacy in the carrying out of a true princi- 
ple ; that there is in commercial legislation only 
one true principle, that understood by the expres- 
sion ‘ Free trade.’” 

So we are to have free trade in sugar !— 
‘‘that we cannot with impunity violate any 
true principle.”’ And then he goes on— 

“‘That men have thus placed themselves in 
opposition to what we have a fair right to believe 
is the intention of Providence in giving different 
climates and various productions to the nations of 
the earth ; and that it is amongst our first duties 
to aid, so far as we know and can understand 
them, and not to thwart, or attempt to thwart, the 
designs of the Great Parent of the Universe.” 
What! was the Great Parent of the uni- 
verse to be called into partnership with Mr. 
Porter for the encouragement of the dia- 
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bolical Slave Trade? Was He, to whom 
they were taught from their earliest child- 
hood to believe manstealing was an abo- 
mination and the shedding of innocent blood 
—was He to be called into partnership with 
Mr. Porter, this paid servant of the Govern- 
ment, to encourage slavery in Cuba and 
Brazil, and to give freedom to the traffic be- 
tween Africa and the West Indies? He 
asked just now whether there was anything 
in the modern system of the Slave Trade 
to reconcile humanity and Englishmen with 
it. He would now read to the House— 
and that and another should be the only 
passages he would read—an account of the 
treatment which one of these cargoes of 
slaves belonging to Senor Da Fonseca met 
with on their passage to Rio de Janeiro 
from the coast of Africa. This Da Fon- 
seca was not only a slavetrader himself, 
and a slaveowner, but he was also a sugar 
planter ; and as he himself sat in judgment 
on these wretched beings, and was on board 
of the American brig Kentucky at the time 
the scene in question took place, when the 
slaves met with the cruel treatment re- 
corded —treatment which would enable the 
House, in the case of these Brazilian slaves, 
to form a pretty accurate estimate of the 
treatment which they would receive in other 
circumstances —he (Lord G. Bentinck) 
should read the statement made on the 
subject for the House. The Kentucky 
sailed from Annam Bay with a cargo of 
500 slaves on board. His authority for 
the details which he should state to the 
House was an English sailor, of the name 
of Page, who was represented as being 
born in America, and these details were as 
follow :— 

“ There were about 500 slaves in all on board 
the brig. Of these about one dozen died on the 
passage; and about forty-six men and one woman 
were hung and shot on the passage. 440 or there- 
abouts were landed at Cape Frio. When the 
slaves came on board, they were put below between 
the slave deck, and all were ironed.” 

He had ascertained that the ‘slave deck”’ 
was about 2 feet 10 inches high; and he 
had found that in one instance no less than 
349 slaves had been embarked in a vessel 
67 feet long by 21 feet broad; with a mea- 
surement of only 80 to 100tons. By the Pas- 
senger Act in force in this country, every 
three passengers were allowed five tons ; 
but in this case, on the contrary, there 
were about four or five passengers to one 
ton. By the Passenger Act it was pro- 
vided that each person should be allowed 
15 superficial feet of deck; but these 
wretched beings were shackled down in a 
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place with no more than 2 feet 10 inches 
above them, and not 4 feet of deck each. 
The narrative proceeded :— 

“When the slaves came on board they were 
ironed and sent down below to the slave deck. A 
bulkhead was run across the midships, and the 
women and children were placed aft. There were 
about 250 of them. When it was fair weather a 
good many of the slaves were permitted to come 
upon deck, and they remained there night and 
day. When it was stormy, they were all sent 
down below. It was intended that there should 
be 700 of them; but they could not be got toge- 
ther. The day after the vessel sailed—when she 
crossed the bar of the river, and got out to sea, 
the negroes got off their irons, broke the bulkhead, 
and rose on the officers and crew of the brig. Some 
of them got on the forecastle, some of them aft. 
The captain armed the crew with cutlasses, and 
gave them loaded pistols; and the crew and offi- 
cers then commenced firing down among those in 
the hold, and continued to do so for more than 
half an hour.” 


He stated that he did not join in it; but 
he said the Brazilian sailors seemed to 
enjoy it and liked the sport. In about 
half an hour the slaves were wholly sub- 
dued, and the ship had become quict. 
The slaves were after a time brought 
upon deck, about ten or a dozen at a 
time, and ironed again. None of them 
were killed with the firing, aid only nine 
or ten were wounded, though the sailors 
fired at them with balls in their pistols and 
shot in their muskets. He supposed the 
cause why there were none of them killed, 
to be, that the sailors had to fire at them 
down through the hatches; and that the 
slaves got away when they saw them pre- 
sent their pieces. The next day the slaves 
were brought upon deck again, twelve at a 
time, and then and there were tried by 
Captain Fonseca and the officers of the 
brig. For two or three days from that 
time there were forty-six men and one 
woman hung, shot, or thrown overboard at 
the command of these individuals. There 
was not even the same mercy shown to 
these wretched beings who suffered this 
punishment that was shown on the new 
drop at Newgate. 

“ Those who were thus executed were heavily 
ironed; a rope was then put round their neck, 
which was rove through the yard-arm, and they 
were run up from the deck. By this means they 
were not hanged—they were strangled or choked. 
In that state, and while still alive, they were shot 
in the breast, and then thrown overboard. If 
there were two shot or hanged together, they were 
run up in the same manner until their legs were 
laid across the rail of the bulwark on the ship’s 
side, and then they were broken and chopped off 
to save the irons. In this way the bleeding body 
of the negro was thrown overboard to make room 
for another. The legs of about a dozen were 
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chopped off in that manner. When the bleeding 
feet fell upon the deck they were picked up by the 
Brazilian crew and thrown overboard after the 
body ; sometimes they pelted the body with them 
in sport while it still hung, half alive.” 


Could anything, he (Lord George Bentinck) 
asked, be more devilish than that? and 
yet it all took place in the presence of the 
master of these wretched beings. When 
two chained together were to be hung they 
were shot while they remained suspended, 
and thrown overboard still alive. The 
woman was shot in the neck and thrown 
over living. Several of them were seen to 
struggle in the water for some time before 
they sunk. After this slaughter was done, 
about twenty were brought up and flogged. 
They were laid on their faces on the deck, 
and their hands were tied while the flog- 
ging was administered. The relater of the 
facts stated, that he and another English- 
man who was on board, contrived to get 
clear of the hanging and shooting, but that 
they were compelled to perform the flog- 
ging on these poor creatures. He had him- 
self flogged four of them. Several of the 
women were flogged as well as the men. 
Most of them were obliged to lie on their 
belly during the remainder of the voyage, 
such was the severity of the flogging they 
received ; on the backs of some the flesh 


had putrified and fallen off in pieces of six 


or eight inches in diameter. The wounds 
were dressed with a salve made on board, 
and the hollows left in the back filled up 
with farina. When the farina was placed 
on the sores the creatures writhed with 
agony. And yet (continued the noble Lord) 
this is a traffie which you would encourage 
by encouraging the consumption of that 
which produces it. Six years ago Mr. 
Fowell Buxton stated, that the Slave Trade 
consumed annually 250,000 negroes; and 
Lord Aberdeen, in 1844, said, that the 
average number of slaves imported from 
Africa into the Southern States of North 
America and the Spanish West Indies was 
not less than 100,000. in the year. This 
year there were 16,000 and odd imported 
into Rio Janeiro; and thé number imported 
into the Havannah in the same period was, 
according to the authority of the Judge- 
Commissary of the Mixed Court, about 
10,0007. He called on the House to re- 
flect on what that Gentleman stated in 
writing to Lord Aberdeen upon the sub- 
ject, and to pause before they proceeded 
farther with the measure of the Govern- 
ment. That Gentleman stated, that though 
the importation of slaves into Cuba this 
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year had fallen to the amount of about 
twenty-five per cent., that reduction did 
not arise from any fear of the British 
cruisers, but because the price of sugar 
was low, and the profits of slavery conse- 
quently very much lessened. He said, in 
that correspondence, if it suited their in- 
terests to send vessels to the coast of 
Africa, he should doubt very much whe- 
ther they would be deterred from doing so 
by any fear of the blockade established 
on that coast; and that, therefore, the 
cause of the diminution which existed 
in the number of slaves imported was 
to be looked for elsewhere. A sufficient 
reason would be found in the deficient de- 
mand for slaves, owing to the low price of 
sugar; also in the difficulties in which the 
planters themselves were involved from 
a combination of various circumstances. 
‘‘And yet,” observed the noble Lord, 
‘you are going now to raise the planters 
out of their difficulties; you are going 
to add 61. a ton to the value of their 
sugar; you are going to impoverish, 
and perhaps to ruin, our own West India 
Colonies, and to alienate the affections of 
our capitalists in the East Indies too, by 
adding to the gains of those horrible 
wretches who follow that infernal traffic, 
the Slave Trade. You are going to add 
181. a head to the value of the negro, as if 
the temptation was not sufficient already; 
and, as if the premium was not enough, 
you are about to encourage them to send 
out fresh ships to increase the imports of 
these unhappy creatures.”’ The Judge- 
Commissary gave an account of the cause 
of the quantity of sugar that was in exist- 
ence, and stated that it partly arose from 
the high prrice in former years, and partly 
from the hurricane which destroyed the 
crops. The average crop in 1844 was 
847,000 boxes; that in 1845 was 650,000 
boxes. Yet, with that diminished amount 
of production, he maintained that there was 
no increase of price expected; and for this 
reason—because the price of the year pre- 
ceding had been kept up by the failure of 
the sugar crop in the United States of 
America. He said he had entered into 
this detail for the purpose of showing that 
the unsettled state of commercial affairs in 
that particular was one of the chief causes 
why the importation of slaves had de- 
creased; the planters being disinclined, 
under the altered circumstances of the mar- 
ket, to inerease their expenses of produc- 
tion. The proposition of the Government 
would be but to regulate the transit of ne- 
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groes between Cuba and the Brazils. He 
said about 3,000 negroes died under 
the hands of the military in Cuba in 
the year; and that the usual price of a 
negro was from 300 to 350 dollars, but 
that, last year, they brought 400 dollars 
each. That being the case, he thought 
that when the condition of the Slave Trade 
and slavery in Cuba came to be considered 
by the people of England, if the question 
was put to them whether they would be dis- 
posed, after the splendid gift of 20,000,000/. 
which they had made to the planters for 
the suppression of slavery in the West 
Indies, to stimulate the Slave Trade for the 
advantages of two-thirds of a penny in the 
pound weight of sugar—he was satisfied 
that they would never repent their good 
deed, and that they would answer in the 
negative. But his noble Friend argued 
that this country was bound, by Treaty 
with Spain, to admit her slave-grown sugar 
on the same footing as that of the most 
favoured free-labour nation. If he con- 


curred with his noble Friend in the con- 
struction to be put upon the treaties that 
existed between the two nations, no man 
in that House would sooner come to his 
noble Friend’s support, or more readily 
give him his assistance to carry out their 


principle. But he did not concur with his 
noble Friend upon that point; and he 
would say that he thought his noble 
Friend must have been at a very great 
loss indeed for an argument upon which to 
let in slave-grown sugar, when he relied 
upon that. His noble Friend found that 
last year only 5,000 tons of free-labour 
sugar were grown; and now he calculated 
on 20,000. His noble Friend, in raising 
difficulties on the subject, made a moun- 
tain of a molehill; but he differed from his 
noble Friend in toto as to his reading of 
the treaties with Spain. He had studied 
those treaties very deeply, and he con- 
strued them very differently from his noble 
Friend in that particular. He was, under 
these circumstances, at a loss to understand 
how, either in the letter or in the spirit, his 
noble Friend could point out how any dis- 
tinction in the case could be drawn in 
favour of Spain. His noble Friend pointed 
to certain negotiations which had taken 
place, and in which a noble ancestor of 
his had been engaged, as conclusive on the 
question; but his noble Friend had forgot 
to inform the House that ‘fish’? was an 
article distinctly specified in the Treaty. 
If the Treaty of 1667 were looked to— 
the foundation of all the subsequent trea- 
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ties between the two countries—it would 
be found that, so far from its being possible 
that sugar should be admitted into this 
country, the produce of the Spanish Colo- 
nies, it was specially provided in that 
Treaty that no ships of Great Britain 
should be allowed to visit these possessions 
of Spain in the new world. There was 
not one word about sugar in the Treaty. 
It was personal altogether, and had for its 
objects, not the admission of articles of 
produce, but the security of the rights and 
privileges of British subjects, similar to 
those of France, Holland, and other coun- 
tries. There was not a single word of any 
privilege to introduce the produce of the 
Spanish Colonies on the same terms as 
that of other favoured countries. A proof 
of that was found in the fact, that in a few 
years after another Treaty was made, in 
which a distinction was drawn between 
French and Spanish wines, imposing a 
duty of 71. per ton upon the former, and 
20l. upon the latter. A distinction was 
also established between the tobacco of 
Spain and that of the United States—the 
Spanish paying 6s. per lb., whereas the 
latter only paid 4s. But that was not all, 
for in 1839 and 1840 his noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary was engaged in a Com- 
mercial Treaty with France, which was on 
the point of being executed when a differ- 
ence arose between him and M. Thiers to 
prevent it; and in that Treaty a distine- 
tion was drawn between the produce of 
France and that of other countries. There- 
fore, of all the public arguments that had 
ever been used to admit slave-grown sugar 
to this country, none was so preposterous 
as that of his noble Friend, founded upon 
the faith of treaties. He believed he had 
now exhausted all the arguments which 
had been brought to bear upon the subject 
by his noble Friend; and that he had put 
the case fairly before the people of Eng- 
land, as it washis wish todo. He did not 
desire to disguise anything from them, 
and he hoped he had omitted no point of 
reply. If they chose to take 6s. per ewt., 
or two-thirds of a penny on the pound of 
sugar, as a price for the increase of negro 
slavery, he would say be it so. Upon 
looking at the comparative price of sugar 
for the last twelve years of freedom, and 
the previous six years of slavery, he saw 
more than the difference of 6s. the ewt. in 
the price. He wished the people of Eng- 
land to know that the question was one of 
two-thirds of a penny in each pound of the 
sugar they consumed, and to let foreign 
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nations also know that the people of Eng- 
land were willing to eat their food ‘ un- 
leavened by a sense of injustice.” He 
wished to let the people of England know, 
that if in furtherance of that which was 
now assumed to be the true principle of 
commerce, free trade—if Government 
wished to inculcate this principle further, 
and to cheapen their sugar as well as their 
bread—that they must eat their sugar, 
their cheapened sugar, moistened by the 
blood of the negro. He was éonvinced 
if such an appeal were fairly made to the 
people of England—he was convinced 
there was not a man who would hesitate 
one moment in his choice. There was not 
one man in England, beyond the circle of 
the free traders, who would not cheerfully 
consent to pay the additional penny per 
pound. He was sure that the people of 
England would not grudge 1,500,000. 
paid annually to put down the Slave Trade; 
and if his noble Friend drew an argument 
from their inconsistency, in refusing to 
consume slave-grown sugar while they 
consumed slave-grown cotton and tobacco, 
he valued that argument at nothing. It 
seemed to be nothing but the old argument 
of the highwayman and the sheepstealer, 
‘If we are to be hanged for stealing a 
lamb, we may as well be hanged for steal- 
ing a sheep.”” His noble Friend’s argu- 
ment was, that because we could not do 
all the good we wished, we were to do no 
good at all. The people of England had 
made a monstrous sacrifice of 20,000,0001. 
for the purpose of abolishing slavery in 
their Colonies, and giving the owners of 
slaves compensation; and during the twelve 
years since which slavery had been put an 
end to in our West India possessions, 
they had made the further sacrifice of 
24,000,0001. in the increased price of their 
sugar, with the view of discouraging sla- 
very elsewhere. He humbly trusted that 
this mighty sacrifice had not been made 
in vain, and that the tribute of a penny 
per pound, which he believed the people 
of England were still ready to pay, might 
be accepted, and recorded above by the 
side of the widow’s mite. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving, as an Amendment— 
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“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words,‘ in the 
present state of the Sugar cultivation in the 
British East and West Indian Possessions, the 
proposed reduction of Duty upon Foreign Slave 
grown Sugar is alike unjust and impolitic, as 
tending to check the advance of production by 
British free labour, and to give a great additional 
stimulus to the Slave Trade,’ instead thereof.” 
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The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope it is needless for me 
to express to my noble Friend my convic- 
tion that in the course he has taken this 
evening he is not actuated by a desire to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government. I 
have been opposed during great part of 
this Session to my noble Friend, and I 
never for a moment ceased to give credit 
to him for the entire sincerity by which he 
was actuated in the course he has pursued, 
which I believe that he has pursued only 
because he considered it to be that which 
was best calculated to promote the in- 
terests of the country. I have not now 
the slightest intention of questioning the 
grounds on which he has come forward 
this evening in opposition to the measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government; I give him 
full credit for the purity of the motives 
which actuate him and his friends in the 
course they take, and anxious as I am to 
show that the arguments on which they 
rely are destitute of foundation, I, never- 
theless, will not dispute for a moment the 
fairness of their intentions. In discussing 
this question, I think it will be convenient 
to follow the course that has been adopted 
by my noble Friend, and I shall therefore 
take the division of the subject that he has 
made. My noble Friend said that the 
question resolved itself into three parts— 
the question of the supply of sugar; the 
question of the revenue; and the bearings 
of the whole question as affecting the 
Slave Trade. Now, Sir, to begin with the 
supply of sugar. About two years ago 
the right hon. Gentleman who preceded 
me in the office which I have now the ho- 
nour to hold, stated, in this place, when he 
brought forward a measure for the intro- 
duction of free-labour sugar into this coun- 
try (and he stated more forcibly than I 
shall venture to do), the all-importance of 
a due supply of sugar in this country. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated, that 
from a luxury sugar had become almost a 
necessary of life to the people of England, 
and that he was anxious, by legislative 
measures, to do what was possible to 
make it more plentiful. He stated that in 
former times all the ships carrying sugar 
to the north of Europe came to this coun- 
try; that England had the command of the 
sugar of the world limited only by the 
price of sugar in the continental markets, 
if it was not wanted here. He told us 
that it had become necessary when the 
supply from the West Indies became defi- 
cient, in order to increase the supply here, 
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to open our markets to the East Indian 
supply, and bring it into competition with 
the produce of the West Indies, so as to 
meet the increased demand in this country. 
He said that when both the West Indian 
and the East Indian supplies were found 
inadequate to the demand, he and his Col- 
leagues had felt that it was necessary to 
take means for obtaining a further supply, 
and for that purpose to let in free-labour 
sugar from other parts of the world. He 
also stated that the rise of the price paid 
for sugar in England justified the measure 
he proposed. Sir, I say that, at present, 
the demand is greater than it was when 
the right hon. Gentleman introduced the 
measure of the late Government, and also 
that the rise in the price is more remarkable 
now than it was when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke; and that all the considera- 
tions which induced the late Government 
to bring into our markets foreign free-la- 


bour sugar, to enter into competition with | 


sugar the produce of our own Colonies, 
exist in a greater degree now than they 
did then. At the time the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke, the demand, as mea- 
sured by the consumption, had increased 
in no degree to the same extent as it has 
done in the course of the last year. 


consumption of 1843, the previous year to 
that in which the right hon. Gentleman | 
spoke, was only 8,000 tons above that of 
1842, but was actually less than that of 


1841. 
ceeded the consumption of the preceding 
year (1844) by 36,000 tons. 
of sugar in the three years previous to the 
time at which the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke, had fallen 6s. a cwt. In the last 
three years it has fallen only 10d. a ewt. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the price 
when he spoke was 2s. a ewt. higher than 
it had been the preceeding summer. The 
price in June, 1846, was higher by 4s. a 
ewt. than it was in June of last year, and 
taking the average of the preceding three 
months it is higher at this moment than 
the price of the corresponding quarter of 
the preceding year by 5s. 3d. acwt. The 
question of price, then, as well as that of 
demand, is more urgent now than it was 
then; and on these grounds, I think—and 
I trust the House will coincide with me— 
that we have now a stronger case than the 
right hon. Gentleman had then; and we 
have this further ground, that the supply 
which the right hon. Gentleman then pro- 
mised the country has almost entirely 
failed. Another right hon. Gentleman, 
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who was lately a Member of this House 
(Mr. Gladstone) estimated the importation 
of free-labour sugar that would follow that 
measure, at 20,000 tons a year. Now the 
return of the importation of sugar which I 
moved for, and which has since been laid 
on the Table of this House—a return 
which I think a fair one, because it gives 
the importation for the full year during 
which the lower rates of duty proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite were in 
operation, states that the whole importa- 
tion of free-labour sugar into this country, 
from April 1845 to April 1846, instead of 
20,000 tons, was less than 4,000 tons. In 
the last quarter the importation was only 
113 tons, so that it has been only 4,113 
tons for the whole five quarters. In short, 
the sources of the supply anticipated have 
entirely failed. It is incumbent, there- 
fore, on us again to open sources from 
which a supply of sugar may be obtained, to 
make up that supply which the right hon. 
Gentleman told us of, but which has 
failed. My noble Friend quoted the trade 
circular of Messrs. Truman and Cook, to 
show that it was expected that the new 
plan of the late Government proposed in 
January last would fail of securing an 
adequate supply. It has heen proved by 
the return to which I have referred, that 
the former measure failed, looking at it as 
a measure of revenue. The amount of 
revenue derived from this species of sugar, 


The consumption of last year ex- | in the year ending 5th April last, was be- 


tween 400,000/. and 500,000/. less than 


had been estimated. The measure, there- 


quate supply, as well as a means of re- 
venue. Hence arises the necessity for 
some further measure in the same direc- 
tion and of the same description, but cal- 
culated better, I hope, to secure an ade- 
quate supply. The supply being adequate, 
the price of sugar depends on the power 
of consumption in this country. If the 
price is sufficiently low and the supply suf- 
ficiently large, it is impossible to set a 
limit to the consumption of sugar in this 
country; and it is quite remarkable how 
accurately the consumption of sugar varies 
with the price. It is usual to take the 
consumption at so much per head, and 
that mode of reckoning is perhaps suffi- 
cient for most purposes. According to 
that mode of estimating, I find the con- 
sumption of 1831, with sugar at 23s. 8d. 
a ewt., was 20 1b. per head; in 1840, when 
the price was 48s. 77d., the consumption 
was 15]b. per head, the duty being the 
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same in both years; in 1845, the price 
being 32s. 11d. a ewt., the consumption 
was again 20lb. per head. Now, the 
average price is 35s. 10d. for the month 
of June, but for the last week of June it 
was 36s. 93d. In three months, April, 
May and June of 1845, the average price 
was 30s. 63d.; in the corresponding three 
months of 1846 it was 35s. $8d.; the rise 
of price has considerably diminished con- 
sumption; 10,000 tons fewer have been 
taken out of bond this quarter than in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. That 
diminution of consumption, there cannot be 
a doubt, is owing to the rise of price. With 
a high rate of wages prevalent throughout 
the whole country, as is the case at pre- 
sent, owing probably to the competition of 
railway companies for labour, which has 
acted beneficially on the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, I think there is 
searcely any limit to the consumption of 
sugar in this country that might be arrived 
at if the supply were equal to the demand. 
In 1840 a pamphlet was published, which 
is known to many hon. Gentlemen here, 
and which goes into the question of con- 
sumption; and it is there stated, that the 
allowance in workhouses, to aged paupers, 
is 2231b. ahead, being 21b. more than 
the average consumption throughout the 
country, and that the sailors on board of 
our men of war have 34 1b. 3 oz. a head 
allowed them. Let it be considered to 
how large a portion of the population a rise 
in the price of sugar makes no difference in 
the quantity they consume; and if you de- 
duct the consumption of that portion from 
the whole, you will find there is very little 
left for the consumption of the mass of the 
people. That they consume much less 
than those who have the means of obtaining 
a sufficient supply do, is perfectly clear; 
and if the labouring population at present 
consume so small a quantity as, when added 
to the large amount consumed by the richer 
classes, to give an average for all classes of 
only 20lb. a head, I am convinced they 
would consume much more if they had the 
power. The actual consumption of the 
country, in the course of last year, ending 
April 5, 1846, is 252,000 tons, of all kinds 
of sugar—lI think it is fair to take the 
return from April to April, and I think it 
is not fair to take it from January to Janu- 
ary, when the reduced duty was not in 
operation. That would give too narrow a 
view of the consumption of the country. 
252,000 tons were, then, the consumption 
of the year ending April 5, 1846. Now, 
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Sir, I must say that I do not agree with 
my noble Friend in his estimate of supply; 
and I think he estimates a degree of impor- 
tation beyond the most sanguine calcula- 
tions that have yet been laid before the 
House; but he has not said what he esti- 
mates is to be the importation from the 
West Indies. I understand, however, that 
he means to say, my noble Friend made a 
sanguine estimate when he stated it at 
125,000 tons. Now, I confess it is very 
difficult to form accurate estimates of such 
matters; but I have taken great pains to 
obtain the best information from parties 
who are well informed, and who are also 
likely to give accurate evidence respecting 
the state of our colonial possessions. The 
highest estimate is 255,000 tons from the 
British colonial possessions. The estimate 
of the sugar refiners, laid before the right 
hon. Gentleman, put it at 225,000 tons. I 
have heard the same amount of 225,000 
tons stated by a merchant and broker of 
eminence in the trade. Two other gen- 
tlemen, both intimately acquainted with 
the West Indies, have estimated it at 
230,000 tons. A sugar merchant of Ant- 
werp, unconnected with those interests in 
this country, but largely connected with 
the sugar trade, has stated it at 220,000 
tons. When, therefore, my noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) took the probable supply 
at 240,000 tons, he took it above the esti- 
mate of those who are the best informed as 
to the trade in this country. I do not 
differ much from the noble Lord’s (Lord 
G. Bentinck’s) estimate with respect to 
the Mauritius; but his estimate of the 
supplies to be expected from the East 
Indies was certainly too large; and when I 
heard it I thought it so extravagantly too 
large that I turned to an hon. Friend sit- 
ting near me, who is a West India pro- 
prietor, in surprise, because it seemed to 
me that such a supply would put an end to 
competition not only in the West Indies 
but elsewhere, and that no sugar from any 
country could come in competition with 
such a supply. But for the comfort of 
the West Indians and others concerned in 
the growth of sugar, there was a qualifica- 
tion in the noble Lord’s statement which 
entirely destroyed the whole anticipation, 
because he said that the possibility of the 
importation he spoke of from the East 
Indies would entirely depend on its being 
sold here at a high price. Now, 500,000 
tons of sugar, he told us, is the produce of 
the East Indies—an enormous supply, cer- 
tainly; but a great portion of the sugar 
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grown there is consumed there—in the 
food I will not call it—but the sweetmeats 
to which the people of that country are so 
much addicted. But he said that if the 
price was high, the importation would be 
great. The fact is, however, that the 
price as it is now checks the consumption 
of that kind of sugar in this country. The 
result will be, that if the price is low, the 
sugar will not come from the East Indies; 
and if it is high, it will not enter into con- 
sumption here; so that it will not affect 
our plan of obtaining an adequate supply 
at a low price. I hold in my hand a letter 
from an importer of sugar from the East 
Indies, which, with the permission of the 
House, I will read. He says— 

“ The cultivation and manufacture of sugar by 
Europeans is increasing considerably ; and though 
your market does not look so promising as it 
has done, we think the exports of 1846 may be 
expected to exceed those of 1845, though not to a 
very great extent.” 


Now, the whole quantity we imported in 
1845 was 67,000 tons; and I have ealeu- 
lated that the importation from the East 
Indies will amount next year to 75,000 
tons, being an increase of 8,000 tons. 
This is the probably supply we shall have 
from that source; but that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the calculation of the 
noble Lord of 100,000 tons this year, and 
an unlimited supply in time to come. 
The letter goes on to say— 

“Tt should be borne in mind, however, that 
India consumes its own sugars to an immense 
amount, probably not less than 500,000 tons : and 
if, from the introduction of slave-labour sugar into 
England, at low duties, or from any other cause, 
prices of fine sugar here should fall below eight 
rupees or so for export, we should probably soon 
cease to supply you with any but a very insignifi- 
cant quantity.” 

Therefore this statement, while it so far 
confirms the statement of the noble Lord, 
that we might have a great supply of sugar 
from the East Indies if prices remained as 
high as they are now—that is, so high as 
to check and prevent the consumption of 
sugar in this country—shows that if prices 
fall, we cannot expect, as the noble Lord 
seems to do, any great quantity of sugar 
from the East Indies. When my noble 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
therefore, took the probable importation of 
colonial sugar from the 5th of April last to 
the 5th of April next at 240,000 tons, I 
think, judging from the estimates furnished 
to us, he rather overstated than understated 
the amount. I would have said that about 


230,000 or 235,000 tons was probably 
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nearer the mark. But, at the same time, 
I think that it is infinitely better to give 
the colonial interest full credit for the 
quantity they can reasonably be expected 
to produce; and to overstate rather than to 
understate it. With respect to foreign 
free-labour sugar, the highest estimate that 
I have seen is 20,000 tons. I believe the 
more probable quantity will be 15,000 tons. 
The House will remember that the whole 
importation of last year was only 4,000 
tons. There is in bond at the present mo- 
ment 8,000 tons of foreign free-labour 
sugar; and I don’t know that there is any 
prospect of a much greater quantity com- 
ing into the country. The greater quan- 
tity of the sugar which comes from Java is 
diverted into the Dutch market. This does 
not arise from any difference in the terms 
upon which slave-labour and free-labour 
sugar is introduced into Holland; for they 
are admitted upon perfectly equal terms; 
but because the Dutch merchants have a 
direct interest, from the commission which 
they obtain on the sale of their own colo- 
nial sugar, in conveying the Java sugar to 
Holland. If, therefore, we take the fo- 
reign free-labour sugar at 12,000 or 15,000 
tons, and the colonial at 240,000 tons, this 
will make in all 255,000 tons, or probably 
somewhat less. In point of fact, all the 
colonial and free-labour sugar we are likely 
to get will not exceed the consumption of 
last year, namely, 252,000 tons. It should 
be observed that the stock of sugar in the 
market in April last was low, being only 
about 40,000 tons; whereas, in the April 
preceding, it was 46,000 tons. We ought 
to allow for a somewhat larger stock next 
April. It is probable, therefore, I repeat, 
that the quantity of colonial and foreign 
free-labour sugars available for consump- 
tien in this year, will not exceed the quan- 
tity consumed in this country during last 
year. Now, of course, as to what the 
probable consumption of next year may 
be, it is very difficult to say; but why it 
should not increase I cannot conceive. 
I have not the least doubt but that the 
consumption last year was checked by the 
inadequate supply; and we may readily 
believe that if there is this year a large 
supply at a reasonable price, the people of 
this country will consume a much larger 
amount than last year. Now, it is of 
course very essential for this object, that 
the price should be kept within moderate 
bounds; and that we must introduce other 
sugars in addition to those which at pre- 
sent come into our market, in order to 
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ensure the price being so low as to extend 
the consumption to any large extent; and 
be it remembered, that every reduction of 
price has the effect of extending the con- 
sumption to a wider and wider circle. Now, 
all authorities agree in this, that the price 
of sugar, duty paid, should be at or under 
45s. per ewt., in order to extend the con- 
sumption to any great amount. The pre- 
sent price of sugar of this description is 
about 50s. per ewt. The last sales are at 
50s.; that is, without the duty,, 36s. per 
ewt. Of course, to bring it to the price at 
which consumption would extend, it would 
require to be 45s., or, without the duty, 
3ls. per ewt. This would be a reduction 
of 5s. per ewt. below the present price of 
colonial sugar. But be it remembered that 
the present price of sugar is unnaturally 
high. The crop having been deficient, the 
price, in the course of last year, rose exces- 
sively; and the present price of sugar is by 
no means the natural and ordinary price of 
sugar. The average price last year, without 
the duty, was 32s. 11d.; so that, in order to 
bring it to the price which is stated to be ne- 
cessary to increase consumption, it would 
require to be 1s. 11d. below the average 
price of last year, or about 6d. higher than 
the price during the summer of last year. 
It is, of course, very difficult to attempt 
any calculation as to price; and any esti- 
mate I may make on the subject is neces- 
sarily liable to many deductions, qualifica- 
tions, and disappointments, which it is im- 
possible to foresee; but corresponding 
slave-grown sugar was sold for 24s. 3d. 
per ewt. We are told that a duty of 21s. 
is not an adequate protection to the West 
Indian interest; but suppose that the duty 
were 23s. 4d., this, added to the selling 
price, would make 47s. 7d., being 2s. 7d. 
above the price which is said to be neces- 
sary to extend consumption. But take the 
duty at 21s.; this, added to 24s. 3d., comes 
to 45s. 3d., which is as near as may be 
the price at which it is hoped the consump- 
tion may be considerably extended. If, 
however, a rise in the price of foreign 
slave-grown sugar should take place, I am 
afraid we should not attain our object; and 
that, so far from the proposed duty of 21s. 
being too low, if there is any risk, it is 
that it will be too high for the purpose of 
promoting an increased consumption. But, 
at the same time, considering the general 
interests that will be affected by the mea- 
sure, I think it is safer to be on the right 
side; and I do believe that with a higher 
amount of duty we should not attain our 
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object. My noble Friend (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) said a good deal about the probable 
rise in the price of slave-grown sugar. It 
is my own impression that there will be 
little, I may say no rise in the price of 
slave-grown sugars if they are admitted 
into the markets of our country. The 
price did rise in the course of last year, 
not only on the Continent, but in this coun- 
try, mainly in consequence of a deficiency 
in the importation from Cuba, and partly 
in consequence of being admitted into the 
market of this country; but the price of 
sugar on the Continent has latterly been 
falling. It rose, from May to June, 3s. or 
4s. per ewt.; but since June the price has 
fallen, and there is a very large stock of 
slave and free-grown labour sugar at pre- 
sent in the Continental market. The 
price rose upon the announcement of the 
measures of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
R. Peel) in January last; but since that 
time, I believe, it has fallen; and I am in- 
clined to think that all the rise likely to 
take place has already taken place, and 
that when the quantity of sugar on hand 
comes to be thrown upon our market, the 
price of slave-grown sugar is as likely to 
fall as rise. I certainly think it impro- 
bable that the price will rise in any de- 
gree. To confirm the view I have given 
as to the effect of the proposed duty, I 
beg to read an extract from a letter written 
by a gentleman, the member of an eminent 
house connected with the sugar trade. He 
refers to a statement which appeared in 
The Times some time ago, respecting the 
admission of slave-grown sugar at a duty 


of 23s. 4d. Tis opinion is this:— 


“ The effect of such a measure as The Times 
points at would be to prevent a further rise in 
sugar; but it would not, in my opinion, reduce 
prices now current more than 3s. per ewt. If it 
is practicable to carry in the House of Commons 
21s. per ewt. in place of 23s. 4d. on all sugars not 
being colonial, I think the country would reap 
considerable benefit in the price.” 


On the 6th of July, two days later, the 


same gentleman said— 


« Allow me also to state, that 21s. would allow 
a much larger quantity of sugar to come in, and 
would therefore reduce the price much more than. 
the mere difference of 2s. 4d. per ewt., or a far- 
thing per pound. Upon the whole, I am of opin- 
ion, that were the duty fixed at 21s. it would 
bring down the price of sugar sufficiently to give 
a great impulse to the consumption.” 


I believe that to be the case. I believe 
that the effect of the duty we have fixed 
upon will be to bring down the price to so 
much and no more as will bring sugar into 
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general consumption—as will at once in- 
crease our supply and bring in a large 
amount of revenue to the country. The 
West India body may complain of the re- 
duction in the price of sugar; but I think 
they will admit that the present price is 
higher than it has been for the last three 
or four years, and even higher than they 
would wish to see maintained as a perma- 
nent price. I say this, because I believe 
that it is their interest to extend consump- 
tion, and this can only be done by lower- 
ing the price of sugar. I believe that 
their interest, as well as the interest of 
every other class in the country, is involved 
in low profits and large productions. If 
they will consult the manufacturers they 
will tell them that this is the system which 
has answered best with them. The same 
I believe to be true of the agriculturists of 
this country. I believe that, with increas- 
ed productions, even with lower profits 
upon those increased productions, their in- 
terests will be far better consulted in the 
end, than by attempting to keep up higher 
prices, at which the great body of the peo- 
ple complain and grumble. And be it ob- 
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served, that, whilst low prices and large 
productions produce the same effect on the 
profits of the producer, the consumers of 


the country have the benefit of a large 
supply at a more reasonable and moderate 
price. I, therefore, believe that with the 
low duty proposed we may reasonably ex- 
pect an increased consumption of many 
thousand tons in the course of the year. 
I don’t know why the increase in the con- 
sumption should not equal that of last 
year. Last year the increase in the con- 
sumption amounted to 42,000 tons. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) caleulated 
the increase at 43,000; and the result was 
within 1,000 tons of his estimate. But, 
as I said before, the consumption was 
checked by an inadequate supply; and 
why with an adequate supply we should 
not look for an increased consumption— 
say a consumption of 280,000 or 290,000 
tons—I cannot see; and if so, I need not 
point out to the House the benefits and 
blessings which this would bring to the 
nation. I think I have, on the first branch 
of the subject into which the noble Lord 
divided what he addressed to the House, 
shown that his estimate of the supply is 
far above what we are likely to obtain ; 
while, at the same time, his estimate of 
the consumption is far less than we have 
a right to caleulate upon. It would, of 
course, be rash to say precisely what I 
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thought the probable increase of consump- 
tion will be. That will depend upon the 
price, the supply, and many other things 
which we cannot command. All that we 
can do is to take care that there shall be 
no imposition of high duties to check the 
fall of price and the increase of consump- 
tion. When we have done that, we have 
done all that is in the power of the Legis- 
lature to aceomplish. I now come to the 
second branch, namely, the question of re- 
venue; and perhaps it may be necessary 
for me to state what my view of the income 
and expenditure at this moment is. Gen- 
tlemen will remember, that ten years ago 
the revenue was in a flourishing state; 
after that time, however, partly owing to 
a bad harvest, and partly owing to a de- 
pression of trade, the revenue fell off. In 
1839 this deficiency was aggravated by a 
measure, the passing of which, I am sure, 
nobody now regrets or wishes undone—I 
mean the measure for the reduction of 
postage. In 1840 my right hon. Friend 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed an additional 5 per cent on the 
Customs and Excise; and, in 1841, an at- 
tempt was made to reinforce the revenue 
by measures in which the Government 
were defeated and retired from power. 
In 1842, the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
R. Peel) came into power. Since that 
time the revenue has been in a flourish- 
ing state, mainly owing to the consider- 
able amount of revenue produced by the 
income tax; partly to the commercial mea- 
sures of the right hon. Baronet; and very 
much also to the good harvests, to a pros- 
perous state of trade, and various other 
circumstances. I am afraid, however, that 
these good times are not likely to last. 
Last year there was considerable stagna- 
tion of trade; and I am afraid we cannot 
look forward with the same pleasure as we 
can look back. Two days ago I received 
a circular from Manchester, in which it is 
stated— 

“ We have had another month of depression in 
this market, almost without a precedent for dul- 
ness and paucity of transactions. Notwithstand- 
ing the fine prospects of an early and abundant 
harvest, trade continues embarrassed, and a rest- 
lessness and apprehension everywhere apparent, 
which checks improvement, and almost debars the 
hope of any favourable change during the remain- 
ing part of the year.” 
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I shall now notice the Estimate of the In- 
come and Expenditure given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In his financial statement this 
year, he estimated the— 
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£ 
Total Income for the year 1846-7, at 51,650,000 
Deduct China money Sé me 700,000 


Estimated permanent Income 


And— 


The Expenditure at i 

Deduct an expenditure comprised in 
his Estimate, which may not be re- 
quired again ee oe 


50,873,540 


200,000 


50,673,540 


Add— 

Portion of expense of the Irish 
constabulary now defrayed 
by Irish counties, to be here- 
after charged on Consolidat- 
ed Fund ne «+. 175,000 

Deferred Estimate for a quar- 
ter of a year on account of 
certain army and ordnance 
services... op ..- 283,000 

Voted for half a year only in 
Estimates of 1846-7 :— 

Tlalf a year’s expenditure for 
auditors, schoolmasters, and 
medical officers of Poor Law 
unions ens Me See 

Half year’s expense of prose- 
cutions bes «-. 60,000 

Ditto, Ireland ‘ 9,000 

Half year’s expense of main- 
taining prisoners under sen- 
tence of felony... sas 


61,500 


40,000 
628,500 


Total future permanent Expenditure 51,302,040 
Deficiency sé0 pi 352,040 


50,950,000 


That is, supposing all the estimated reve- 
nue shall remain the same, and the ex- 
pense of the establishments shall be as the 
right hon. Gentleman has estimated, there 
will be to add next year an increased sum 
of 628,5001. to the Estimates, making the 
whole expenditure 51,302,000/.; and if we 
suppose that the income shall remain the 
same, there will be a deficiency on the 
next year of 352,0001. That being so, 
the House will see the necessity why, from 
some source or other, additional sources of 
income should be provided. And, Sir, I 
cannot see, looking at the course which 
has been taken in the last Session, any 
possibility of such a reduction in the public 
expenditure as will render it unnecessary 
to provide additional sources of income. 
Let us compare the expenditure of the 
years 1835 and 1845 from returns laid 
upon the Table of this House; and I will 
take the year 1835, because the Estimates 
of that year were not prepared by Gentle- 
men on this side of the House, and I will 
take the expenditure of 1845 because it 
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excludes the increase in the establishments 
made this year which the hon. Member for 
Coventry (Mr. Williams) thinks may be re- 
duced in consequence of the more pacific 
aspect of our foreign affairs ; but let us 
compare the expenditure of the year 1835 
with the expenditure of the year 1845, and 
we shall find that the charges have thus in- 
creased :— 
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492,000 
582,000 





2,598,000 
2,726,000 





2,144,000 


2,106,000 
-| 11,657,000 | 15,664,000] 4,007,000 





Estimates. 
ed Fund, other than 


Debt 


Charges on Consolidat- 
nance 


Army, Navy, and Ord- 
Miscellaneous Services 














Making the whole increase in the expendi- 
ture in the ten years between 1835 and 
1845 no less a sum than 5,081,0001. Now, 
I confess that I do not see any disposition 
in this House to diminish materially this 
expenditure, When I consider the hard- 
ships of our colonial service upon our sol- 
diers, the increased colonial possessions for 
which we have to provide defences—I al- 
lude to China and New Zealand—and what 
is going on at the Cape of Good Hope, I 
do not see any probability, consistently 
with justice to our soldiers, of the diminu- 
tion of the number of our army. Their ser- 
vices are so hard that the reliefs ought not 
to be less frequent ; they are exposed to 
services such as no other army has to per- 
form; and, considering the state of our 
trade and Colonies, I do not think it possi- 
ble that we can materially, or at all, re- 
duce the number of our army. Has the 
House, however, pressed for a reduction ? 
Quite the contrary. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster asks for changes 
which will involve an expenditure of 
100,0002., and the hon. Member for Tavis- 
tock, when he is anxious to put down cor- 
poral punishment, is of opinion that this 
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will necessarily lead to an increase in the 
pay of the army. With regard to the 
navy, with which I am better acquainted, 
it is impossible not to sce that the introdue- 
tion of steam ships and that the other in- 
crease in the number of our large ships will 
make calls which will not cause any dimi- 
nution in the expenditure for that service. 
The hon. and gallant Officer (Sir C. Na- 
pier) wishes now to increase the retiring 
allowance to worn-out officers, and there 
would be, in case of war, a necessity per- 
haps for increasing the pay. In the Ord- 
nance also the increase of the heavy guns, 
and the supply of guns of a greater calibre 
and weight to our artillery and our fortifi- 
cations, will prevent any reduction. A 
large expenditure must also take place to 
provide increased harbours of refuge for 
the steam ships of this country. I had 
hoped that more would have been already 
done ; but it is impossible to conceal from 
ourselves, or from the House, that a large 
expenditure must take place for these pur- 
poses. The right hon. Baronet also re- 
minds me of the state of the fortifications 
on our coasts and in the Colonies. The 
use of steam has no doubt involved the ne- 
cessity for a large expenditure ; our coasts 
are no longer in the same security as for- 
merly ; inroads and attacks may be made 
upon them which make it absolutely indis- 
pensable that they should be in a fit state 
for defence. I do not mean that we may 
anticipate any invasion; but attacks and 
inroads may be made to which it is impos- 
sible this country may be made to which it 
is impossible this country can submit with- 
out having the means of defence. With 
respect to the Miscellaneous expenditure, 
increased charges have been pressed upon 
the House which I am far from saying are 
unjust. My hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) has 
pointed out some small matter for saving ; 
but if I look at Education, I find that the 
House has complained of its inadequacy, 
and has already granted an increased 
amount. I am sure the House will wil- 
lingly consent to taxes for such a purpose; 
and there are many other objects for the 
improvement and the gratification of the 
public which have been pressed by hon. 
Members upon the House, but all involv- 
ing an increase of expenditure. There is 
another subject which has weighed much 
upon my mind—the power of providing 
adequate secondary punishments so as to 
obyiate the necessity for transportation. 
In my opinion we ought, in some way or 
another, to provide the means for inflicting 
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secondary punishments, by the enlarge- 
ment of prisons, or by some other mode. [ 
cannot, therefore, look to any reduction of 
the Estimates. I look rather to an in- 
crease ; and it becomes then absolutely 
necessary that we should provide an ade- 
quate income. In a recent discussion, Mr. 
Gladstone met my noble Friend’s Resolu- 
tion against the reduction of the Sugar 
Duties, my noble Friend having declared 
that by the mode in which they were dealt 
with the income tax would not come to an 
end in three years, by saying that he was 
utterly at a loss to know what my noble 
Friend saw to render the reduction unlike- 
ly, and the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say— 

‘sTIe was also prepared to deny that the pre- 
sent measure would render the renewal of the in- 
come tax at the end of three more years inevita- 
ble. He would not then go into the question as to 
the continuance of the property tax ; but he could 
not help observing that it must excite some curi- 
osity as to what made the noble Lord suggest, 
three years beforehand, such a strong opinion as 
to the non-removal of the property tax at the end 
of three years.” 


Now, my noble Friend shewed no extra- 
ordinary foresight in saying that the in- 
come tax would not be removed in three 
years. That declaration was made a year 
and a half ago; the year’s surplus on or- 
dinary revenue is calculated at 70,000/. 
only, and unless the revenue be increased 
by some means, there wil! be in the next 
year a probable deficiency of 350,0001.; 
whilst the income derived from the income 
tax forms no less an item than 5,000,0001. 
My noble Friend was amply justified, there- 
fore, in supposing that it would not be ta- 
ken off at the end of the three years. How 
far the development of the industry, in- 
creased by the commercial measures of 
the last few years, and still more, of the 
present Session, will still further im- 
prove the revenue, I will not pretend 
to say; but looking at the present amount 
of income and expenditure, and the re- 
moval of the income tax, if any one is 
sanguine enough to entertain such a hope 
—we must find some other source of in- 
creasing our income, in order that we may 
uphold the credit of the country by the 
payment of the interest on the debt, and 
maintain those establishments which are 
absolutely necessary for our honour and 
security. I do not know whether I can 
state the probable amount of income to be 
derived from sugar, because it depends 
very much upon the supply; but if we take 
the supply of Colonial sugar at 240,000 
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tons, with a duty of 14s., we shall have an 
income of 3,460,000/. ; if the supply of 
free-labour sugar be 15,000 tons, at 21s., 
the duty will amount to 315,000/.; or the 
duty on the two will produce 3,775,0001. ; 
but then we shall have only 255,000 tons 
for consumption. If, however, as I expect, 
we have at least 20,000 tons of slave-la- 
bour sugar, they will raise the revenue to 
4,195,0002.; or if, as I hope, we shall 
have 30,000 tons beyond the colonial and 
free labour sugar, we shall have a revenue 
of 4,405,000/. from sugar. I hope now 
that I have disposed of the two first branches 
of my noble Friend’s argument; and both 
with reference to an adequate supply of 
sugar and the amount of revenue, I think 
I have shown it to be indispensably neces- 
sary to adopt the measure which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government now propose; I think 
that our proposal will attain both objects, 
and I do think that it would have done so 
if we had not gone so far. By the present 
measure retaining the differential duty, we 
not only provide for the admission into this 
country of a large supply from the sugar- 
producing countries, but we also provide a 
larger income than we could have formed by 
any other measure. I know that some hon. 
Gentlemen wish that we had at once re- 
duced the duties to 10s. on colonial and 
15s. on free-labour sugar, keeping up the 
same differential duty of 50 per cent; but 
we should not have been justified in making 
any such rash proposal. I do not believe 
there is sugar enough in the world to come 
into consumption at such a rate of duties, 
soas to give anything like the requisite 
amount of revenue. When the time shall 
come that there shall be a supply adequate 
to the consumption of this country, we may 
hope for a reduction of duty, and no one 
will be more happy than myself to see that 
day; but in the present state of the sup- 
ply we should not have been justified in 
going beyond what we have now done. My 
noble Friend then comes to his last topie— 
the encouragement which he supposes this 
measure will give to slavery and the Slave 
Trade. It is, Sir, impossible not to ad- 
mire and respect the opinions and the feel- 
ings of those who take that view of the 
subject. Nevertheless, notwithstanding his 
harrowing description of the mode in which 
the Slave Trade is carried on, and of the 
hardships suffered by the slaves in Cuba 
and elsewhere, I think my noble Friend 
failed to show how this measure will pro- 
mote the Slave Trade, or how if you reject 
it we shall not still be liable to a charge of 
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that kind. Anxious though he be to clear 
this country from such an imputation, can 
he say, even if we refuse to sanction this 
measure, that we are exempt from the 
charge of encouraging slavery and the 
Slave Trade, so far as measures of this 
kind could affect either ? My noble Friend 
says that he would abstain from the use of 
sugar grown by slave labour, but that he 
would not deny himself the use of other arti- 
cles the produce of slave labour. Where he 
would draw the distinction I cannot say. 
Other nations do use the produce of slave 
labour, and though he objects to this mea- 
sure, we do take slave-grown produce our- 
selves in many ways. It is notorious that 
this country derives taxes and revenue 
from the produce of slave labour of various 
kinds; from slave-grown tobacco, from 
slave-grown cotton, and from slave-pro- 
duced copper. I apprehend there is no 
way in which greater cruelty is practised 
than in the working of the slave-produced 
copper of Cuba; yet we have increased 
considerably the importation of slave-pro- 
duced copper. In 1840 the importation 
was only 26,000 tons, and in 1845 it was 
41,000. With regard to slave-grown sugar 
itself, we do import slave-grown sugar, 
and keep it in bond to export, not only to 
the rest of the world but even to our own 
Colonies. Last year we exported 273,000 
ewts. of slaye-grown sugar refined in bond 
in this country; and the colonists in the 
West Indies, not condescending to eat their 
own free-labour sugar, sent to this country 
to obtain the slave-grown sugar refined 
here, and last year there were exported to 
the West Indian Colonies 50,000 ewt. of 
slave-grown sugar; and to suppose that, 
provided we abstain from the use of the 
sugar ourselves, we shall be free from the 
imputation of encouraging slavery and the 
Slave Trade, is a delusion almost too gross 
to be palmed upon the people of this coun- 
try. Nay, further, what is the whole of 
our trade with Cuba and with the Brazils, 
but an encouragement of the Slave Trade ? 
The Brazilians take annually 2,500,000/. 
of our merchandise : how is it paid for ? 
What have the Brazilians wherewith to 
pay for it except their own slave-grown 
produce? What does it matter whether 
they pay for this merchandise directly or 
indirectly ? No country can pay for what 
it receives except by what it produces. All 
the produce of the Brazils is slave-grown : 
we as effectually encourage the  slave- 
grown produce when we receive a payment 
indirectly, as when we receive it directly; 
D2 
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and, unless hon. Gentlemen are prepared 
to put down all trade with every country in 
which the produce is obtained by slave la- 
bour, they cannot lay their hands upon their 
hearts and say that they are free from the 
imputation of encouraging slavery and the 
Slave Trade. I hope, notwithstanding its 
length, that the House will allow me to 
read a letter from a Brazilian on this sub- 
ject. He is speaking of the commercial 
measures of his own country :— 


“| should wish to sce this subject better ex- 
plained, because, for my part, I do not see what 
difference the entry or non-entry of our sugar 
for consumption in England would make to us 
Brazilians. Ido not see that at the close of the 
crops any remains to be sold; but, on the contrary, 
there are always more purchasers than sugar. If, 
therefore, we have foreign and English capital in 
our ports always ready to buy our sugar, what 
need we care where we carry it? Naturally, they 
will take it to the best market ; and if English 
legislators do not wish the English people to con- 
sume sugar so cheap as the other nations of Eu- 
rope, what is that to us? The English admit 
Brazilian and American cotton because they want 
it; and yet it is planted and collected by slaves. 
What inconsistency in human nature! At one 
time wishing to appear humane, at another disre- 
garding humanity when self-interests are at stake ! 
Who, therefore, has reason to complain of the 
non-admission of sugar for consumption? It is 
the English themselves, through their legislators 
not consenting that they should purchase sugar so 
cheap as other nations. According to what I see 
also, the people to be benefited in case of the admis- 
sion of the sugar, would be the English themselves 
alone ; because they would save the commissions 
and freights, &c., which they now pay to the fo- 
reign vessels for taking the sugar to the ports of 
Europe ; the returns of the sales of their mer- 
chandise would go direct to them; they would 
profit a great deal by the employment of their 
shipping, by store, rent, de. Sugar would go to 
the ports of Europe and even to England, without 
any necessity for a misunderstanding upon a point 
really so imaginary for us, and which would only 
benetit manufacturers themselves, the English 
merchants and their shipping ; and in course of 
time, perhaps, if sugars should be admitted, Eng- 
and might become the depot for ours, and the 
European nations would go there to buy it, in- 
stead of coming to Brazil. Hence, perhaps, we 
should lose that concurrence of foreigners in our 
markets which we now have; and, therefore, I am 
doubtful whether we should gain anything by the 
admission of our sugar for consumption in Eng- 
land. For a long time I have wondered how it is 
that England has consented that the transport of 
Brazil sugar should be monopolized by foreign 
vessels, when the capital employed for loading the 
same is, for the greater part, English, she being 
so watchful in affairs regarding her commerce and 
navigation ; but the blindness of that party to 
whom the English islands are mortgaged is such, 
and their intluence so great in the English Legis- 
lative Chambers, that the Executive Government 
docs not dare to propose the admission of sugar ; 
and the manufacturers and merchants have not 
sutficient influence in the Chambers to obtain it. 
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I do not see, therefore, that the ‘ non-admission ’ 
of our sugar in England does us any harm.” 


It is English capital that buys the Brazilian 
goods, it is Brazilian exports that go to 
pay for our produce; if they are sent to 
foreign and European markets, the product 
is brought over to pay us. The produce 
of Brazilian sugar and coffee grown by 
slave labour go to pay our merchants as 
much as if they were sent directly to them, 
and so we do encourage the slave-grown 
sugar of the Brazils. But the question does 
not even stop here. A few years ago we 
admitted free-labour sugar into this coun- 
try. What was the state of things before 
that? We were supplied from the pro- 
duce of our own Colonies, but the conti- 
nental countries were supplied partly by 
free-labour sugar, and partly by slave 
labour ; the foreigner made no distinc- 
tion; and is it not self-evident that if we 
take from the Continent a portion of the 
supply, and the consumption does not de- 
crease, the deficiency will be supplied by 
slave-grown sugar? We take the free- 
labour sugar, but we encourage the slave- 
grown, because the Continent makes up 
its supply from the latter. You may as 
well say, or fancy, that you can lower the 
liquid in one vessel having a communica- 
tion with another without affecting the 
liquid in that other, as that you can se- 
cure the Continent from using slave-grown 
sugar to fill up the vacuum caused by your 
taking the free-labour sugar. You may 
see the converse of this in what took place 
last year. The supply of sugar to the 
Continent fell short in consequence of a 
failure of slave-grown sugar in Cuba, and 
the consequence was that the free-labour 
sugar was exported from this country to 
supply the deficiency. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite stated at the beginning 
of this Session that such had been the 
effect upon the continental market. He 
stated that he was disappointed in the 
supply of free-labour sugar which had come 
to this country ; and that the reason of it 
was the short supply of slave-grown sugar 
in the continental markets? Does the 
noble Lord suppose that when we take 
free-labour sugar out of the continental 
market, slave-grown sugar will not be in- 
troduced there to supply its place, just as 
free-labour sugar was introduced to supply 
the place of slave-grown? In an indirect 
mode, therefore, it is the same as if we 
took the slave-grown sugar ourselves. 
The right hon. Gentlemen the late Seere- 
tary for the Colonies admitted that such 
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was the tendency of the present system ; 
but, after the experience of the last year, 
would any man doubt that what that right 
hon. Gentleman admitted was the tendency 
has been the actual fact? We have at- 
tempted to lay down a principle which 
cannot be carried out ; whilst at the same 
time we deprive the great body of the 
people of that which has become an actual 
necessary of life. I do not think my noble 
Friend is supported by the universal autho- 
rity even of those most opposed to slavery 
in the opinion he has expressed, that this 
measure is necessarily and certainly an en- 
eouragement of the Slave Trade. We 
must remember that a considerable change 
has come over the opinions of the most 
honest and sincere men who have hitherto 
been the foremost of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. I hold in my hand an account of the 
proceedings of the Liverpool Anti-Slavery 
Society, at a recent meeting, and I find that 
they take a very different view from that 
of my noble Friend of the effect of this 
measure. They declare their conviction 
that free labour will be as cheap and as 
effectual as slave labour, and they express 
their anxiety that the measure proposed by 
Government may pass into a law, and they 
conclude with a resolution to this effect— 

“ That this society cannot but express their de- 
cided impression that by the maintenance of the 
course of policy hitherto pursued, the influence of 
the British Government over other nations will 
be ineffectual for the objects in view, and that the 
measures proposed by the Ministers of the Crown, 
which are in harmony with the general principles 
of commercial policy pursued by the late Admi- 
nistration, taken in connexion with friendly ne- 
gotiations with other Powers, and, as this society 
believe, with the successful issue of the experi- 
ment about to be made by the West India Colo- 
nies, will be more effectual to put down slavery 
and the Slave Trade than any other means.” 
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! entirely concur in that opinion, and I be- 
lieve that the successful result, which I 
look forward to most sanguinely, of this 
experiment about to be tried in the West 
Indies, by extending the cultivation by free 
labour, and by other means within our 
power, will tend more effectually to put 
down slavery and the Slave Trade than 
the abstinence from such measures as this, 
and refusing to the people of this country 
an adequate supply of sugar, and to the 
Exchequer the means of making up the 
deficiency in our revenue. I will only say 
a very few words with regard to the West 
India colonists. No one would regret 
more than myself that this measure should 
inflict upon the West India colonists a 
permanent injury. No Government can 
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be insensible to the great interests in- 
volved in the West India Colonies, and | 
believe that if permanent and irremediable 
injury were to be inflicted upon them, we 
should inflict not a benefit but an injury 
upon the consumer of sugar ; for I look to 
them as the great source whence this coun- 
try will obtain a permanent supply ; but I 
believe that with their means and capital 
they will be able to cultivate upon more 
advantageous terms than any other coun- 
try, even those that use slave labour, and 
that it is to them we shall in time be 
indebted for the larger supply of our sugar. 
Just as I believe the landlords of this 
country will not suffer permanently by the 
measures already passed this Session, so 
do I believe that the West India planters 
will not suffer from this measure, but that, 
by increased skill, and energy, and capi- 
tal, they will so far increase their produce 
as to make up for any loss they might 
otherwise sustain from a diminution in the 
price of sugar. They have had the benefit 
of a reduction of 10s. per ewt. in the duty 
on their produce. They will now have the 
advantage, and I believe it to be a great 
one, of the permanent settlement of this 
question. All they require is, as my noble 
Friend said, though I say it in a sense 
different from that which he intended, to 
be let alone. They wish to be saved the 
annual discussion of this question, and the 
possibility of this House, year after year, 
reducing their protection, and altering their 
position, What they look to as a greater 
benefit than anything else is the permanent 
settlement of this question, and that ad- 
vantage at least they will have from this 
measure. But my noble Friend says that 
slave labour is infinitely cheaper than free 
labour ; and he quotes, as a proof of it, a 
comparison between the labour of Loui- 
siana and the Mauritius; but I remember 
stating last year, on the authority of an 
hon. Member who had the means of know- 
ing himself, that free labour in Mexico was 
quite as productive as the slave labour of 
Cuba; and I can hardly believe that free 
labour, with the inducement of good wages, 
will not do more than the listless work of 
slave labour. Further, I understand that 
at this moment the people of Cuba are 
so dissatisfied with the result of slave la- 
bour, that they are importing no less than 
3,000 free labourers. There may be, and 
1 believe there is, in many Colonies, a de- 
ficiency of labour. They have asked to 
be permitted to import labourers from 
other parts of the world. To a certain 
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extent that permission has been given to 
them by the late Government, and the 
present Government are willing to extend 
that permission further. They are wil- 
ling to permit them to procure from any 
British settlement free labour, imposing 
no other restriction than that which is 
necessary to provide against the possi- 
bility of anything approaching to the 
Slave Trade. All that the Government 
insists on is, that special precaution be 
taken that the labour shall be really and 
truly free. More, I believe, the West 
Indies could not ask—more certainly the 
Government could not give. And during 
the time that this experiment is being 
carried out, no meagre show of protection 
is afforded to them. In the first year they 
are to have a protection of 50 per cent 
over the duty imposed on their own pro- 
duce ; in the next year it is to be 43 per 
cent.; in the third year, 32 per cent.; in 
the fourth, 21 per cent.; and in the fifth 
year 10 per cent.; at the end of which 
it will expire. In the third year, which 
is said to be the most critical period, they 
will have a protection on the amount of 
duty; and I do not think, with that share 
of protection, which I do not say is too 
much, but is such as they are fairly enti- 
tled to, and using that skill and energy 
which is required so to improve their mode 
of agriculture as to make up for any dimi- 
nution in price, they are likely to fail in 
the experiment. But I hope they will not 
be contented with importing labour. It 
will not do in this country to cultivate 
undrained land and to adopt merely the old 
system of cultivation. Farmers here are 
obliged to drain their land, to import ma- 
nure, and to improve their land in every 
way. The West Indians must do the 
same; they must adopt all the improve- 
ments which modern science and skill can 
suggest; and with that I sanguinely hope 
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that during the next five years they will | 


maintain that position which they have 
hitherto held, of furnishing the large sup- 
ply of this country. At this time I will 
not go into the details of those accompany- 
ing measures which they have requested 
should be brought forward at the same 
time with the measures for the reduction 
of the duty upon sugar. They have said, 
that forasmuch as protection for them is to 
cease, it is fair that protection against 
them should cease also. We have ad- 
mitted that principle; but they must re- 
member that, till protection does actually 
cease for them, they cannot fairly claim 
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that protection against them is to cease 
either. All I can say is, that those mea- 
sures shall have my fullest and best consi- 
deration, and that no claim they can make, 
shall be withheld, provided they can be in 
justice and fairness granted. They asked 
that I should give in some measure an 
earnest of that disposition; and I have been 
able to give them one measure as such 
earnest, without any apprehension, viz., 
the reduction of one-third of the differen- 
tial duty on rum ; that difference not being 
imposed for protection, but to equalize the 
duty on British and colonial spirits when 
they come into consumption. This has 
been done for them; and I can assure them 
that I promise with the utmost sincerity to 
treat with fairness every claim they can 
make. I believe they will ultimately 
triumph in the great experiment they are 
about to try. With all that skill, energy, 
and power, which belong to the merchants 
and planters of those Colonies, it will be a 
measure of benefit and not of injury: to all 
other the merchants and manufacturers of 
this country, I entertain the most sanguine 
hope that it will be most beneficial; and 
there is one class of mercaants in this 
country whose interests my noble Friend 
on a former occasion advocated—the Bri- 
tish shipowner, to whom I believe it will be 
most advantageous. At present the carry- 
ing trade of sugar from Cuba and Brazil is 
carried on mainly in foreign bottoms. I 
| trust that the result of this change will be 
that it will be almost entirely carried on in 
British ships. Under the navigation laws 
of this country, sugar from Brazil and 
Cuba, for consumption in this country, can 
only come hither in British, Brazilian, and 
Spanish bottoms. It will be an advantage, 
therefore, that the sugar should be brought 
home in vessels which will admit of its 
being entered in this country; and if not 
/ wanted here, may go on to continental 
ports; exactly as was formerly the case 
when the chief supply of Northern Europe 
come from our West India Colonies. It is 
the practice for ships bringing home sugar 
to call off Cowes for orders, and to land 
it here, or convey it forward to such 
continental port as they find orders for 
at Cowes. I trust that the sugar will, 
after this measure is carried, come home 
in British vessels; and those vessels will 
not only have the benefit of bringing 
the cargoes here, or carrying them to the 
other ports in the north of Europe, but 
they will have also the benefit of the back 
carriage. But, after all, that large body of 
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whose interests I think we are bound to 
take the greatest care, I mean the great 
body of the labouring population of this 
country, are those who will derive the 
greatest benefit from this measure: what- 
ever we may do for others, they are the 
persons whose welfare and comfort we are 
bound most attentively to look to; and I do 
not think that we can confer upon them a 
greater benefit than that which I believe 
will be the result of this measure—a cheap 
and abundant supply of that necessary ar- 
ticle of life, sugar. 

Sm R. INGLIS thanked the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn for the practical and 
temperate Resolution which he had pro- 
posed for the adoption of the House, and 
he thanked him equally for the speech 
with which he had introduced it—a speech 
so comprehensive in details and abounding 
in facts—in which, too, every fact was an 
argument in itself—a speech on which, for 
his own part, he could have been content 
to have rested the decision of this ques- 
tion. But as it was not the custom of 


that House that battles should be decided 
by single combatants, he trusted that, con- 
sidering how long he had taken a warm 
interest in this subject, he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words upon it on the 


present occasion. He must say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer appeared to him to be, 
during the great portion of the speech, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipating 
the budget of the next year. He could 
not help faneying, while he was speaking, 
that they had arrived at about the 10th of 
May next, and listening to the very me- 
lancholy statement, he feared it would be 
the right hon. Gentleman’s duty then to 
pronounce. He said that they wanted 
350,0001.—that they would be deficient 
to that extent—and that, per fas aut ne- 
fas, that amount they must have; but 
whether by legitimate commerce, or by 
the sufferings and torture of the poor 
Africans, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not, he was afraid, seem much to care. 
He wished to say a few words in regard to 
the question of the obligation of treaties 
with reference to this subject; because, if 
they were bound by treaty to grant the 
concession of which the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had now spoken, and 
that they were to give to Spain an advan- 
tage that Brazil could not claim, it was 
pure concession so far as Brazil was con- 
cerned; and he could not, in such a case, 
come to the conclusion at which the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had arrived, 
because that at which the noble Lord had 
arrived was by far the most obvious. 
There were two Members of the present 
Cabinet who knew more of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, for one of them had written upon 
the subject, and the other was writing; 
but he would venture to ask a right hon. 
Friend of his opposite, whose eye he now 
caught, whether any Spanish merchant 
could have thought of claiming the con- 
cession given under that Treaty, when no 
Englishman was ever permitted to ap- 
proach the colonial possessions of Spain. 
The Treaty of Utrecht was limited to the 
persons of the two nations in Europe it- 
self. But if his own convictions were dif- 
ferent from what they were; and if he ad- 
mitted that by the Treaty in question that 
could be granted which had been asked by 
the Duque de Sotomayor last year, he 
should still say with the noble Lord that 
that obligation ought to be remitted, which 
placed Spain on the footing of the most 
favoured nation. The tortures to which 
the noble Lord had called the attention of 
the House, were tortures they were pre- 
pared to sanction and revive, if they agreed 
to the proposition now under consideration; 
because every ton of slave-grown sugar 
which they introduced into Christian Eng- 
land was a ton of sugar purchased by the 
blood and suffering of the African slaves; 
and every three African slaves were in all 
probability the remains of nine unfortunate 
slaves exported from their native homes. 
If they multiplied those by twenty the 
number of individuals they deliberately 
wronged—they, a Christian assembly, 
professing humanity and an abhorrence of 
everything bearing the name of slavery, 
would be 180,000 a year. Holding such 
opinions, and making such professions, 
were they to encourage such a system? 
No. He most deliberately exclaimed, 
“God forbid that they ever should!” 
He sincerely hoped that those at least 
who had ever been in that House the an- 
tagonists of the Slave Trade, would not 
now be found wanting, but that they would, 
to the utmost of their ability, resist this 
measure. He maintained it was not a 
party measure. It was as little a party 
measure as any that could be conceived; 
and the noble Lord who sat behind him 
(Lord George Bentinck) had a few even- 
ings before stated as emphatically as he 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) did now, that the party 
occupying the protection benches were not 
influenced in the vote they were about to 
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give by any party consideration whatever. 
They only wished to obtain greater time 
for consideration, and that more time 
might be granted to those whose interests 
would be affected by the measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said, that the amount 
of free-labour sugar imported into this 
country during the past year, had been 
very small. The fact that the experiments 
now in progress had not had time to be 
duly developed, was one of the principal 
considerations which induced the oppo- 
nents of the measure to urge the necessity 
of delay. They had heard of the enor- 
mous increase of the free-labour sugar of 
India, and had been informed that the 
actual produce was 500,000 tons. Was it 
too much to suppose that when the mar- 
kets were thrown open, a great quantity 
of it would find its way into the markets 
of England. Was it not clear that within 
the last year 35,800 tons had been ex- 
ported from the Mauritius, and that the 
quantity calculated for the years 1846-7 
would exceed 60,000 tons, and all for the 
English market. The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to read returns from various 
estates in the Mauritius, to show that the 
annual produce, and the exports to Eng- 
land, had been considerably on the in- 
crease. There was one estate in particu- 
lar, called the Great Manner Estate, the 
returns from which showed an extraordi- 
nary increase—the production in 1844, 
being 100 tons; in 1845, 200 tons; in 
1846, 800 tons; and the amount exported 
in the ensuing year was calculated at 
1,000 tons. By these and other returns 
which he held in his hand, he was pre- 
pared to prove that one of our Colonies 
alone could supply us with one-fourth of 
the entire quantity required for home con- 
sumption. If, then, one Colony alone 
could produce one-fourth of the whole 
amount consumed in this country during 
the past year, need they despair but that 
by continuing encouragement to the native 
industry of their fellow subjects in the 
East and West Indies, and in the Mauri- 
tius, those places would be able to fur- 
nish an abundant supply of sugar without 
throwing open our markets to slave-grown 
sugar? They ought to bear in mind that 
in some of the Colonies they had an un- 
limited command of soil, upon which they 
could raise sugar to any extent the wants 
of the country could require. All that would 
be necessary to secure this end would be to 
give the British proprietor that encourage- 
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ment which, as a fellow subject, he was 
unquestionably justly entitled to expect; 
and all that the opponents to the pre- 
sent measure asked was, that the House 
would not anticipate the result of a great 
experiment, so fatal as to destroy all pros- 
pects of succeeding in such object ; but, 
on the contrary, to extend to their fellow 
countrymen such a fair and equitable pre- 
ference—he did not mean an exclusive pre- 
ference—as would have the effect of reim- 
bursing them for their industry and the 
outlay of their capital. So much considera- 
tion, at the least, they were entitled to re- 
ceive at our hands. His right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
stated that the rejection of the present 
proposition for the settlement of this ques- 
tion would deprive a great body of the 
people of that which could not but be re- 
garded as a chief necessary of life. This 
was probably too poetical a form of speech 
for a Chancellor of the Exchequer now-a- 
days, to use; but he begged to say that no- 
thing contained in the Amendment of the 
noble Lord would deprive the people of a 
pound, no not even an ounce of sugar. It 
would only prevent their morning or their 
evening meal being, if he might so speak, 
tainted with the blood of their fellow crea- 
tures. This, he apprehended, was a mat- 
ter of the soberest truth. It had been 
stated, he believed, by the Government, as 
explicitly as words could convey the mean- 
ing, that the effect of this measure would 
be to encourage slave labour. If such 
should prove to be the ease, undoubtedly 
all the consequences would be on the heads 
of those who so encouraged it. But it had 
been said, on the other hand, ‘‘ You are 
heartless, inconsistent wretches—you en- 
courage slave labour now—the very clothes 
you wear are produced by the labour of 
slaves, and the cigars and snuff which you 
use are also produced by their exertions.” 
His reply to this would be, ‘‘ Is it because 
I cannot do all the good I wish, I am to be 
persuaded to do as much ill as my neigh- 
bour may tempt me to do?’’ He would 
take the question up as he found it, and 
would not voluntarily add to the amount of 
evil, or increase by any action of his the 
amount of human suffering. THe believed 
that the proposed measure of the Govern- 
ment, unless checked by the Amendment 
proposed by his noble Friend, would in- 
crease to a lamentable extent the sufferings 
of the African population, and entail upon 
that inoffensive people more misery than 
this country could bear to dwell upon. He 
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was glad to perceive the feeling with which 
the House had listened to the address of 
his noble Friend. They had listened to 
it with deep but silent emotion, that did 
honour to them as an assembly, and well 
befitted a British House of Commons. He 
hoped, however, they would not be con- 
tented with an exhibition of silent feeling, 
but that they would second those impres- 
sions by practical results. He, at least, 
would not be a party to the perpetration or 
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the continuation of horrors such as those | 


which the noble Lord had so feelingly recit- 
ed. 


description. The slave ships engaged in 


this most odious traffic carried at the pre- | 


sent time larger cargoes (if such we might 
all a freight of human beings) than at any 
previous time. One vessel alone was known 
to have taken out 1,500, another 700, an- 
other 800, and another, in three voyages, 
made within thirteen months, landed 1,820 
slaves. When they considered that the 


prime cost was but from 8 to 18 dols., and 
that when landed they sold for 300 dols., 
they could not wonder, that educated, as un- 
happily the great body of slavedealers were, 
without either the love of God or the fear 
of man, they could forego a traffic, the 
enormous profits of which proved so gain- 


ful to them. 
found in that House, and in the country, 
those who would refuse to purchase the 
luxury of 20,000 tons of sugar on such 
terms; and they would rather be content to 
pay a fraction, which at the utmost could 
not amount to more then three-halfpence 
in the pound, to encourage the industry of 
their own countrymen; and, if such were 
not deemed a privilege, to avoid the course 
of encouraging slave-grown sugar produced 
at such a fearful sacrifice of human life. 
Under these circumstances, and holding 


such opinions, it was needless for him to 


say how cordially he concurred in the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, and how 
ardently he hoped it might be adopted by 
the House. As Englishmen and as Chris- 
tians, he believed they would be best dis- 
charging their duty to their country and 
their God if they refused to give further 
sanction or support to a system so injuri- 
ous to man, and so dishonouring to his 
Creator. 

Viscount SANDON should not feel 
himself entitled to follow any other course 
than that which his hon. Friend (Sir R. 
H. Inglis) had chalked out for himself, if 
he took the same view of the proposition 
now before the House. The position of 
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Those horrors were of a most fearful | 


He trusted there would be | 
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things was now entirely different from what 
it was in 1841. The House, about a year 
and a half ago, had taken steps for the 
admission of foreign sugar to the British 
market ; and such being the case, the 
question for consideration now was, whether 
the admission of slave-grown foreign sugar 
in addition to free-grown foreign sugar did 
practically give any appreciable encourage- 
ment to slavery? From the very first 
| moment when the proposition was started, 
he had expressed doubts on the subject. 
| He had expressed a doubt whether it were 
wise to introduce into the Tariff a new 
distinction—a distinction between slave 
and free-grown sugar which had never 
before been recognised. But, under the 
circumstances, he had with that sort of 
| general protest, followed the lead of the 
‘right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel). A pro- 
| position was now made by Her Majesty’s 
| Government which compelled the House 
| to reconsider the question in all its bear- 
| ings. Following out the theory applicable 
| 





to the subject, and referring to the experi- 
ence of merchants, he could come to no 
other conclusion than that, when once they 
entered the foreign market, they prac- 
| tically entered the foreign market for slave- 
grown as well as free-grown produce. He 
would take Hamburgh as representing 
under one name the whole markets of the 
Continent, Java as representing the places 
which supplied free foreign, and Cuba as 
representing the places which produced 
slave sugar. He would take the supply 
required by Hamburgh arbitrarily from 
| both sourees at 100,000 tons. He would 
suppose each of these could supply one- 
half of that quantity, and that they did so 
upon equal terms at the price which the 
inhabitants of Hamburgh would give. But 
| England had opened her market to the 
sugar of Java; and as long as there was 
' one shilling of difference between the mar- 
| ket of Hamburgh and the market of Lon- 
| don, making the latter more advantageous, 
the whole of the Java sugar would come 
'to England. How was the void to be 
filled up? Why, the market of Ham- 
burgh was open to the sugar of Cuba; 
and it would be found that the encourage- 
ment given by this country to Java was in 
the Hamburgh market an encouragement 
given to Cuba sugar. The distinction of 
free and of slave-grown sugar was a fallacy, 
by adopting which they might gratify 
their feelings; but they would not obtain 
their object, and would interfere with their 
own commerce. If it were a mere protest 
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in which they might indulge without harm, 
let them have the benefit of that fiscal 
protest. But such was not its character ; 
for it operated as a discouragement on the 
British merchant. He had taken every 
means in his power to ascertain whether it 
were considered that the measure proposed 
by the noble Lord opposite would have the 
etfect of encouraging the Slave Trade. He 
had applied for information to disinterested 
parties, as well as to persons who had 
taken a most decided part in opposition to 
the Slave Trade and to slavery in every 
shape; and the opinion distinctly expressed 
was, that this measure was not viewed as in 
any way likely to promote or encourage the 
Slave Trade. Under these circumstances, 
he must say he thought it was time that 
this fallacy should be dispelled, for though 
it was a fallacy, it was not altogether inno- 
cent in its results. It had produced a 
great degree of irritation in Brazil, Spain, 
and other countries; it had inclined those 
Powers to throw every possible obstruction 
in the way of our commerce; and had 
placed English merchants trading with 
those countries in such a position, that not 
only their property, but even their lives, 
had been in jeopardy. For these reasons, 
then, he could not concur in the position 
which had been assumed, but not proved, 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the effect 
of this measure would be to give additional 
encouragement to the Slave Trade. It was 
an important question to consider in what 
manner they could deal with that odious 
traffic. He confessed that, in his opinion, 
every Government which had been in power 
since the passing of the Emancipation Act, 
had failed most decidedly in dealing with 
this subject. When they passed the mea- 
sure of emancipation, they thought the 
work was done, when, in fact, it was only 
begun. The free labour of the East In- 
dies had competed successfully with slave 
labour in the European markets; and he 
could not conceive what peculiarity there 
was in the position of our West Indian 
Colonies which should excite any appre- 
hension with regard to the effects of this 
measure. Attempts to introduce free la- 
bourers into those Colonies had always been 
viewed with great jealousy; but he thought 
those apprehensions should be disregarded, 
and that they should boldly say, ‘‘ We are 
making a great experiment, and we only 
seek to substitute one kind of labour for 
another.”? They should fairly explain the 
precautions they intended to take, and 
then they should encourage the importa- 
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tion of free labour from any quarter from 
which it could be obtained. The jealousy 
with which every step in this direction had 
been viewed, the readiness with which 
every failure in the experiment had been 
seized upon as a reason—not for remedy- 
ing abuses, but for altogether withholding 
the practice, had left them, at the end of 
twelve or fourteen years, nearly in the 
same position in which they were before. 
He hoped, however, that the Government 
of his noble Friend opposite (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), who, he thought, on the question of 
a supply of free labour to the Colonies, had 
shown more courage than most Ministers, 
would deal boldly with this subject, regard- 
less of the imputation that, in carrying 
such a system into effect, they would be 
encouraging the Slave Trade. They 
knew such an imputation was not true. 
They knew it was totally false that any 
Slave Trade, or the shadow of a Slave 
Trade, could be established or encouraged, 
by introducing free labourers into the 
Colonies under a system of apprenticeship. 
They had been told of the miserable con- 
dition of the East Indian Coolies and of 
the West Indian labourers. Those repre- 
sentations, unfortunately, were true; but 
they ought to endeavour to use the re- 
sources of this vast Empire for the benefit 
of its subjects, and to place their East In- 
dian fellow subjects in a position equal to 
that of those who, in this portion of the 
Empire, enjoyed higher advantages. Of 
course if such an experiment as he sug- 
gested were tried, it would be necessary 
that proper securities with regard to en- 
gagements and the rate of wages should 
be adopted. He considered that the post- 
ponement of this question for a year, and 
the uncertainty which must in the mean- 
time prevail as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment and the decision of Parliament, 
would be most injurious to our colonial 
interests. How could any one, interested 
as he might be in the East or West In- 
dies, honestly advise any man to embark 
his property in those Colonies, while so 
much uncertainty clouded their future 
prospects? He thought that our Colonies 
ought to possess some advantage in the 
markets of this country over foreign na- 
tions. He considered, however, that it 
was most desirable the Colonies should 
know upon what they could rely; and 
upon nothing, perhaps, could they now 
more certainly rely than upon this—that 
the total abolition of all discriminating du- 
ties, at one period or another, was inevita- 
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ble. Entertaining these views, he rejoiced 
that the question was now brought to an 
issue. He thought it most important, for 
the prosperity of our East and West India 
markets of supply, that they should know, 
as early as possible, the conditions by 
which they were hereafter to be bound. 
It was certainly impossible to doubt, after 
the statement of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), that our 
East Indies Colonies were perfectly able 
to compete, in the production of sugar, 
with any foreign producers in the markets 
of the world, without protection. If the 
accounts read by that noble Lord were 
correct, if a man was able to realize 
24,0001. by one year’s crop, after an ex- 
penditure of 8,000/. during two years, 
there could be no doubt on this subject. 
He considered it most unwise to retain 
the present discriminating duties between 
free-labour and slave-labour sugar. That 
system of duties had failed to accomplish 
its object, and it had created great irrita- 
tion on the part of all those nations to 
which it had applied. Considering, then, 
that that had been a mistaken system of 
legislation, he did not feel warranted in 
acceding to the proposition of his noble 
Friend the Member for Lynn (Lord G. 
Bentinck); for he did not believe, from the 
best consideration he had been able to 
give the subject, and from the opinions of 
shrewd and sagacious persons, that the 
measure of the Government would give 
that additional encouragement to the Slave 
Trade which the noble Lord supposed 
would be the case. 

Mr. G. F. BERKELEY said, the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
maintained that the supply of sugar from 
our West Indian Colonies had failed; but 
what had been the cause of that failure ? 
It arose from the circumstance that the la- 
bour which would enable the colonists to pro- 
duce a supply of sugar for this country had 
been taken from them, and it was totally 
impossible for them to obtain an adequate 
supply of labour. His right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that it was necessary the price of 
sugar in this country should be as low as 
possible. What, then, was the most legi- 
timate mode of reducing the price of that 
article ?—by admitting the produce of slave 
States, or by enabling the West Indian 
body to produce a supply in our own Colo- 
nies? His right hon. Friend had also 
stated that he did not expect any large 
importations of sugar from our East In- 
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dian Colonies this year, or at least that his 
anticipations did not equal those of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn. He 
thought it was the duty of the Legislature 
to adopt measures for increasing the supply 
from our own Colonies, before they granted 
any boon to slave-trading states. His right 
hon. Friend had also said, that the price 
of sugar in this country at the present mo- 
ment was excessively high. High as the 
price of sugar was here, however, so great 
was the deficiency of labour in British 
Guiana, that it was impossible to produce 
sugar in that Colony which could be ex- 
ported to this country at any reasonable 
profit. There were estates in the Colony 
which, if they only produced a hogshead 
of sugar per acre, would supply half Eu- 
rope. It was labour that was required. 
In 1836, the sugar crop of Berbice was 
13,000 hogsheads. Between that year 
and 1841, it fell to 4,500 hogsheads; but 
since that year there had been a gradual 
increase, occasioned by the location there 
of captured Africans. To prove the good 
effect of African labour, he mentioned that 
on the estate of Everton the increase of 
produce between 1841 and 1845 was from 
450 hogsheads to 786; on another, it was 
from 135 to 510; and on a third, from 
90 to 436. He quoted a letter, stating 
that on the islands whole bodies of la- 
bourers frequently left by ship without any 
notice whatever. In one case, in the height 
of the season, sixty labourers left Trinidad 
in this manner by a sloop that was seen 
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whole being a previously arranged plan. 
Ile cited this as a proof of the disorganiza- 
tion of the West Indies, which was so 
great that proprietors were driven to traf- 
fic in each other’s labourers to supply the 
necessities of their estates. A gentleman, 
well acquainted with West Indian affairs, 
had asked him why the English Govern- 
ment did not place agents at places on the 
west coast of Africa, where the Slave 
Trade raged, to promote voluntary emigra- 
tion to the West Indies? The Gallinas 
and the Bight of Benin would be proper 
localities for this purpose; and their pre- 
sence there would keep slavers off the 
coast. The present measure was said to 
be a measure of free trade. The Govern- 
ment intended to carry out free-trade 
principles ; then, if that were the case, 
what right had they to restrict the Colo- 
nies as to the localities from whence they 
should seek their labour? If they gave 
this country access to all the markets of 
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the world, they ought to permit the Colo- 
nists to go where they could obtain the 
best and cheapest supply of labour, in 
order to cultivate their estates; nor ought 
they to be restricted only to places within 
the British dominions. Give them the la- 
bour they required, honestly obtained — 
they contemplated no underhand proceed- 
ings ; they did not wish to trench even 
upon the borders of slavery—and it would 
be a greater check to the abominable traf- 
fic in slaves than all their cruisers, Ict 
them be placed wherever they chose. If 
the Government would give them this sup- 
ply of labour, he would support the mea- 
sure; and in so doing he believed he should 
be backed by the great West Indian body. 

Sm J. W. HOGG wished to explain his 
reasons for supporting the Resolutions of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). When 
he saw the Resolutions, his desire was to 
afford to the people of this country an 
abundant supply of good and cheap sugar, 
and at the same time to adopt measures 
calculated to discourage and perhaps lead 
to the discontinuance of slave-grown sugar. 
That was his intention in 1841, and it was 
now his desire. Five years had since 
elapsed, and the question he asked him- 
self was this—had his intention been car- 
ried into effect?—had his anticipations 
been realized?@—had the measure which 
wes then passed been attended with the 
success which was contemplated, and did 
it produce the results they desired? If 
he found that this measure had failed in 
producing the results then contemplated, 
he should be ashamed to rise in his place 
in that House to urge upon that assembly 
the adoption of measures which had been 
tried, and which had signally failed. He 
asked, did the measures then adopted 
atford to the people of the country an ade- 
quate supply of sugar? He need not argue 
the point. The calculation of the noble 
Lord opposite—the medium calculation of 
the noble Lord as to the sugar expected to 
arrive in this country, was almost totidem 
verbis the same calculation he (Sir J. W. 
Hogg) had ventured to indulge in five 
years ago. He had ventured to say that 
in the following year, the year 1842, that 
India would yield 100,000 tons; but the po- 
pulation of India was dense, they were pre- 
eminently a sugar-eating people, it was al- 
most their only luxury, and according to 
their means they indulged in that luxury. 
Not that they indulged in the luxury of ma- 
nufactured sugar, but that they consumed 
it in sweetmeats, made from the juice of 
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the cane in an unmanufactured state; and 
he therefore admitted that India did not 
supply 100,000 tons. Now, when he and 
others fell into this error, they did not 
allude to or make allowance for the im- 
provement in the social condition of the 
people of India. In point of fact, there 
had been an increase in the produce of 
sugar in the East Indies; but the increase 
had been but little more than was required 
for the increased consumption of the peo- 
ple of India. He was afraid that the no- 
ble Lord who moved the Amendment had 
been misled as to the productiveness of 
the Indian soil, and still more as to the 
extent of Indian capital. The noble Lord 
would fail in his anticipations in proving 
this. It ought to be seriously considered 
that there had been no serious diminution 
in the price of sugar since 1841. There 
had been no reduction in prices, he re- 
peated, exclusive of that resulting from 
the reduction of the duty; but in the price 
of sugar in bond there had been no serious 
reduction in price. In the first six months 
of 1846, the delivery was much less than 
for the corresponding six months of 1845. 
He did not think, however, that this was 
a circumstance to create alarm. It was 
generally stated that the consumption of 
sugar throughout the world was 840,000 
tons, while it appeared that the produce of 
sugar in the tropies was only 770,000 tons. 
A certain quantity was also produced from 
beet-root and the maple tree. The con- 
sumption of sugar in Europe might be 
taken at 675,000 tons. If this was so, 
what was the quantity left for consump- 
tion at the end of a year? Experience 
showed that at the end of each year little 
more than a month’s consumption of sugar 
was left on hand. If they looked at other 
articles, such as cotton and indigo, they 
would find that the circumstances were 
very different. For instance, it was al- 
most uniformly the case that a year and a 
half’s consumption of indigo was on hand. 
He had seen no calculation which gave 
more than six pounds a head consumption 
of sugar for the whole population. By 
the changes which had been made, they 
had reduced the revenue of the country, 
while they had done little or nothing for 
the consumer; therefore he said they must 
do something to increase the supply. Then 
came the question of protection. He was 
not induced to dwell on the subject of pro- 
tection. Having voted for the gradual re- 
moval of the Corn Laws, and for the re- 
moval of protection from the native indus- 
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try of the country, he should be ashamed 
to stand up for the protection of the sugar 
of the East or West Indies. He was 
speaking individually, and he begged to 
state this emphatically, holding as he did 
an influential office connected with the 
East India Company. This question had 
not and was not likely to come before 
that body, but he spoke merely as an indi- 
vidual Member of Parliament. He had, 
however, taken the opportunity of asking 
the opinion of those connected with the 
community of India, for he had long been 
connected with that class. The East In- 
dians had not expressed themselves against 
protection. They said that they would like 
it if it was given them, and they would keep 
it as long as they could; but when they 
looked to that House as a branch of the 
Legislature—when they looked to the in- 
terests of the people at large, they stated 
that they would not authorize any one 
to remonstrate against this proposed 
change in their behalf. He should be 
sorry to be misunderstood. There was an 
association in London, ealled the East 
Indian and Chinese Association, which 
consisted of almost all, if not all, the most 
eminent firms in London trading with 
that part of the world. Now, did the House 
wish to know the feeling of that body ? 
The Committee had sent a circular to every 
Member, to obtain his opinion as to the 
measure of the noble Lord. That body 
had considered the Resolution of the noble 
Lord, and what was the nature of the re- 
solution to which it came on the subject? 
It was no fallacy that, although the meet- 
ing was of opinion that the protection pro- 
posed to be afforded by the Resolutions just 
laid before Parliament, was not adequate 
to the just claims of the sugar producers; 
yet that under existing circumstances it 
was not expedient to press for an alteration 
therein. He was bound to say that there 
was much doubt and difficulty as to West 
Indian sugar. The East Indians had an 
abundance of labour, and no one interfered 
with its employment; but it was not so in 
the West Indies. What was said by Mr. 
Deacon Hume on this subject? That gen- 
tleman said that the Legislature had taken 
the West Indian Colonies from the cate- 
gory of free trade, and that they could not 
call upon them to compete with the sugar 
of the world, as you prevented them going 
into the same market for labour. It was 
impossible not to admit the force and ur- 
gency of this statement, and he was sure 
that the noble Lord would do all that he 
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could to give aid to the West Indians in 
this respect. He should support the Re- 
solutions of the noble Lord; but he wished 
that some arrangement for a supply of 
labour for the West Indian Colonies had 
had preceded them. He conceived that it 
would have been more desirable if the West 
Indians had had two or three years before 
they were called upon to come into compe- 
tition with the producers of slave-grown 
sugar. There was no indisposition on the 
part of the Coolies to go to the West In- 
dies: they had been extensively introduced 
into three of these Colonies, and the ar- 
rangements had been perfectly satisfactory. 
It was, however, a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the labour of these Coolies was 
at all equivalent to that of Africans. When 
they talked of free labour he would say, 
‘“* Do not let us have one-handed free 
trade.”” A year was not a very long time 
to wait, and before that time elapsed he 
hoped that the result of the reconsideration 
of the matter would be that the Govern- 
ment would allow sugar and molasses to 
be consumed in the distilleries in this coun- 
try, and also that it would assimilate the 
duty on rum, and the home-made spirits 
in England, as well as in Ireland and 
Scotland. He saw no reason why the 
people of this country should not have a 
good and a wholesome spirit on equal terms 
with a bad and deleterious one. In con- 
clusion, he would say only a few words on 
the Slave Trade and slave labour. He 
would ask the noble Lord who spoke so 
feelingly on our endeavours to put down 
the Slave Trade, what had been the result 
of these measures? He would ask whether 
those measures tended to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves, or to diminish the 
Slave Trade? Look to the lamentable 
picture drawn by the late Sir Fowell Bux- 
ton, who stated that all that had been done 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade had 
been a magnificent failure. Had it stopped 
the cultivation of sugar by slaves? Look 
to the state of Cuba, in which this species 
of produce had sprung into existence since 
the steps this eountry had taken to put 
down the Slave Trade. Let the House 
regard the extraordinary fact he was about 
to relate. Thirty years ago Cuba imported 
sugar, as it did not produce nearly suffi- 
cient for its own consumption; and now it 
produced one-fourth of the consumption of 
the whole world. It formerly produced 
little or no sugar: it now produced 200,000 
tons a year. Ilad it diminished the Slave 
Trade? They heard a good authority sa} 
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that at the present time not less than 
30,000 slaves a year were conveyed from 
Africa. Wehad tried these measures, but 
they had failed. It might be difficult to 
say what measures should be adopted; but 
if measures were tried and failed, it was 
clear that they were wrong. No man could 
tell @ priori what would be the effect of 
legislation in a particular way; but it was 
clear that it was absurd to persevere in mea- 
sures which were clearly wrong. He would 
in one sentence give his opinion as to the 
civilization of Africa. They had had ex- 
peditions into the interior of Africa with 
the view of promoting civilization; but he 
was convinced that the only chance that 
existed of introducing civilization into that 
large division of the world, was by the ex- 
tensive introduction of Africans into the 
West Indies, and then returning them to 
Africa, carrying with them the blessings of 
civilized life. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE had no interest ei- 
ther in the West or East Indies, and the 
only information he had on the subject was 
obtained when he held his late official ap- 
pointment. But having seen the working 
of emancipation in the West India Colo- 
nies, and the exertions lately made by the 
planters there, he felt bound to declare his 
belief that they were not fairly open to the 
reproaches made against them of want of 
energy; for nothing could have exceeded 
their activity during the last three years, 
in their endeavours to overcome the diffi- 
culties of their position. The hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down had truly stated the 
position in which the planters had been 
placed by the effects of our legislation. 
Holding such opinions, he could not but 
wish that the hon. Baronet had declared 
he would follow them up by a correspond- 
ing vote. He (Mr. Hope) meant to vote 
against this measure, believing that to- 
wards the West Indian Colonies it was one 
of great severity, not to say of extreme in- 
justice. It came, too, at the very time 
when the reviving energies of the colonists 
appeared likely to produce the most favour- 
able results. It should be remembered 
that the Emancipation Act created one of 
the most remarkable revolutions in the 
history of society. It did not merely con- 
vert the slaves into free men, it at once 
made them masters. The immediate con- 
sequences had been such as much to inter- 
fere with the prosperity of those islands. 
But of late there had been much activity. 
It was a remarkable fact, that an increas- 
ed rate of wages had gone on with an 
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increasing population. The Creole popu- 
lation in the West India Islands had in- 
creased 100,000 since the last census. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Hope) that the im- 
portant subject of the immigration of free 
labour had not been enough considered in 
the course of the debate. He denied that 
the modified assistance given by the late 
Government to immigration deserved to be 
described, in the words of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Oxford University, 
as the foundation of a new kind of Slave 
Trade. With regard to immigration, it 
must be remembered that in Africa there 
were only masters and slaves, and the dif- 
ficulty was to find free men, except just in 
our settlements. Purchasing slaves, and 
emancipating them, would but lead to the 
seller’s making war upon his neighbours to 
get a fresh supply. The noble Lord’s 
proposal of permitting contracts for a year 
would be altogether illusory; no employer 
could make a contract for one year that 
would remunerate him for the cost of the 
labourer’s passage. In India it was very 
different: there was there an abundant 
supply of labour, though the hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. W. Hogg) could not be compli- 
mented on giving much help to render fa- 
cility to that object. But there was no 
value at all in the noble Lord’s proposition 
of contracts for one year. [An _ hon. 
MemMBER: Five years would be better. | 
That would be a very different thing. Mean- 
time an extensive immigration was going 
on upon the bounty system. But now, 
when those exertions were making, it was 
proposed to take away the inducement to 
continue them, and the reasonable profits 
of those who had begun them. Immigra- 
tion, indeed, was not to be looked to as 
supplying the total labour of the West In- 
dies; but by introducing a certain number, 
an amount of labour might by emulation 
and excitement be obtained from the ne- 
groes there, which wages alone were not 
found to procure. With regard to the 
Slave Trade, a stimulus would be given to 
it by this measure if the noble Lord was 
right in saying that the price of slave 
labour sugar would rise 25 per cent; and 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed greatly inclined to depart from that 
statement, it was borne out by others. He 
did not pretend to look upon the status of 
slavery with the horror that some persons 
did, or to regard it as utterly inconsistent 
with the Divine law; but he considered the 
Slave Trade as now carried on from Africa, 
and the stealing of men by which it was 
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supported, to be as iniquitous as any- 
thing that could be conceived in human 
transactions. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, the House will 
probably recollect—it has indeed been ad- 
verted to by the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck)— 
that at an early period of the present Ses- 
sion I announced the intention of the late 
Government to propose a measure with re- 
ference to the admission of foreign sugar, 
based on different principles from that 
which the noble Lord has proposed. 
The proposal which I intended to make on 
the part of the Government, was intended 
to give greater facilities and encourage- 
ment to the admission of free-labour su- 
gar; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that had that Government remained in of- 
fice, the proposal which I should have made 
would have been identical with that which I 
announced in the early part of the Session. 
That measure, so proposed on the part of 
the Government, would have continued the 
exclusion from the markets of this country 
of sugar the produce of slave labour; but 
it would have admitted at lower rates of 
duty than the present, foreign sugar which 
is the produce of free labour, in competition 
with sugar the produce of our own posses- 
sions. And, Sir, having made that announce- 
ment, it is not without the greatest hesita- 
tion that I have come to a conclusion as to 
the vote which it will be my duty to give 
on the present occasion. I and those with 
whom I acted, always felt this question of 
slave labour, and the produce of slave la- 
bour, to be an exception from the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern our ordinary 
commercial policy. I thought we stood in 
a peculiar relation to our West India Colo- 
nies. The case of the East Indies differs 
materially in respect to the supply of 
labour from the West India Colonies. In 
the case of those Colonies you had emanci- 
pated from slavery the negroes on whose 
labour, in former years, the colonists had 
mainly relied for the supply of this country 
with West India produce. You had given 
to the holders of slaves a liberal, and, esti- 
mating it as to pecuniary amount, appar- 
ently a munificent compensation for the 
sacrifice of their property; but, however 
large that sum may have been, whether it 
was an adequate compensation for the 
eventual loss sustained, is a matter open 
to considerable doubt. Be that, however, 
as it may, you did subject the West India 
Colonies to great disadvantages in com- 
peting with those countries where slavery 
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is still maintained. That peculiar relation 
in which you thus stood to the West In- 
dies, appeared to us to justify a departure 
from ordinary rules, and to require in jus- 
tice to those Colonies that at least a consi- 
derable interval should be allowed to elapse 
before they were required to enter into com- 
petition with countries placed under very 
different circumstances. Such also was 
the opinion entertained by one of the most 
strenuous and able advocates for the gene- 
ral application of the principles of free 
trade—I allude to Mr. Deacon Hume— 
who, as my hon. Friend who spoke last justly 
observed, always professed to consider the 
condition of the West Indies as forming 
an exception to the general rule. On that 
account, considering the difficulties un- 
der which they laboured, considering the 
great advantage to this country of pro- 
moting the welfare of that great por- 
tion of the Empire, considering the great 
importance of retaining the affections of 
that portion of our colonial empire, I deem- 
ed it to be perfectly justifiable to permit a 
considerable interval to elapse, in order to 
enable the West Indian proprietors to pre- 
pare to meet that formidable competition 
to which they must be exposed in the 
supply of sugar and other articles the 
produce of slave labour. We thought, 
also, that we stood in a peculiar relation 
to other countries with respect to the abo- 
lition of slavery. We had undertaken to 
constitute ourselves the police of the seas, 
for the purpose of suppressing slavery; we 
had departed from all those principles 
which generally govern our international 
relations; we had formed treaties with 
other Powers, by virtue of which they 
consented to abolish slavery, and to sub- 
mit themselves to certain regulations with 
respect to the management of their own 
concerns, so far as slavery and the Slave 
Trade were concerned; we had established 
the right of search, and on foregoing the 
right of search in the case of France, we 
had stationed, in concert with France, an 
immense fleet on the coast of Africa for 
the purpose of preventing the transfer of 
the natives of Africa to other countries, in 
order that they might there labour as slaves. 
All this was a departure from the princi- 
ples which ordinarily govern our interna- 
tional relations. We had a perfect right 
to abolish slavery for ourselves ; but, in- 
fluenced by the purest dictates of humanity, 
we had gone further—we had desired that 
our example should influence other coun- 
tries, inducing them also to abolish slavery 
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and the Slave Trade; and for the purpose 
of giving effect to our wishes, we did not 
merely rely on the force of international 
engagements, but we applied our physical 
power—we employed our navy for the pur- 
pose of destroying, if possible, the Slave 
Trade. 

It did appear to us that there would be 
great inconsistency in taking these vigor- 
ous measures for the repression of a trade 
which we ourselves carried on under the 
sanction of the law but a few years since, 
and at the same time in giving, by any act 
of ours, encouragement to that trade ; and 
with these impressions, had we remained 
in power, it certainly was our intention 
to have given a farther period to the 
colonists of this country, particularly to 
the West India Colonies, in order that 
they might be enabled to bear the compe- 
tition with slave-labour sugar. From all 
that was said by the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Bentinck) with respect to the abominations 
of this traffic, I think it is impossible that 
there can be any dissent. Sir, it is ut- 
terly impossible to review the state of pub- 
lie feeling and public opinion in the Bra- 
zils, on the part of the proprietors of land, 
and on the part also of the Government of 
that country, without being shocked at their 
indifference to the monstrous evils and 
wrongs of slavery. The noble Lord gave, 
from one of the Papers laid on the Table of 
this House, a specimen of the horrors which 
accompany the Slave Trade. The [House 
sympathized with the noble Lord in the 
observations he made with respect to these 
abominations; and if it could be shown 
that by raising the price of sugar to the 
amount of ld. or 13d. a pound, an efiee- 
tual stop could be put to the horrors of 
that tratiic, I agree with the noble Lord, 
that this country, which made a sacrifice of 
20,000,0000. for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a right in the liberties and lives of 
their fellow creatures in the West Indies, 
would willingly submit to that further sa- 
erifice. And I do not deny that, hav- 
ing apprehensions which many do not 
entertain with respect to the possible 
effect of the measure proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, fearing it may at first 
at least give a stimulus to the Slave Trade, 
it is not without great reluctance that I 
have come to the conclusion to give my 
support to the proposal of the noble Lord. 

I do so on this ground: I am forced to 
consider other than the mere abstract 
merits of the question. I am forced to 
consider the position of political parties, 
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and the prospects of forming another Go- 
vernment, in the event of the overthrow of 
the present. I agree with the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, that there ought to 
be no sham and delusive opposition to the 
measure of the Government. If there be 
opposition, it ought to be an opposition 
disregarding the possible consequence of 
it, namely, that it might be fatal to 
the Government. I believe it might be 
possible by a combination of parties to dis- 
place the noble Lord; at least I believe it 
might be possible by such a combination 
to prevent the present success of the mea- 
sure the noble Lord has proposed. I think 
it would be possible, by the union of dif- 
ferent parties, by appeals to the feelings 
and passions of the people of this country, 
to raise a decisive but a temporary impedi- 
ment to the success of the noble Lord’s 
measure; but I feel bound to ask myself 
the question, “Is it consistent with my 
duty to sanction and be a party to that 
combination?”’ I think it is not. Sir, the 
Government with which I was connected, 
has been very recently displaced by a 
vote of this House, tantamount to a with- 
drawal of confidence. I yielded respect. 
fully to that decision. The noble Lord 
was called on by Her Majesty to form an 
Administration, apparently with the gene- 
ral concurrence of this House. As one of 
the first acts of that Administration, the 
noble Lord has made a proposal for the 
final adjustment of this difficult and long- 
debated question. Surely we must have 
been prepared for such a proposal on the 
part of the noble Lord. I, for one, did 
not expect that the noble Lord would as- 
sume power without making a proposal for 
the settlement of this question. How 
could I have any doubt on that head? 
Last year, in the month of February, when 
I proposed, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that foreign free-labour sugar 
should be admitted into consumption in this 
country at reduced duties, the noble Lord 
moved an express Resolution that the at- 
tempt to discriminate between free-labour 
sugar and slave-labour sugar was deceitful 
and illusory; that no distinction could in 
justice be maintained; that the attempt to 
maintain it would be injurious to the reve- 
nue, would confer no benefit on the con- 
sumers; and that therefore it should be 
given up. That was the purport of the 
Resolution which the noble Lord, in the 
month of February, 1845, submitted to 
the House. In the course of the pre- 
sent year, after the statement which was 
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made by me as to the policy of the 
late Government on the sugar question, 
the same noble Lord, before the Whit- 
suntide recess, gave a distinct intimation 
that he would move a resolution to this 
effect, ‘‘ that the distinction between the 
produce of slave labour and free labour 
ought not to be maintained.’’ The noble 
Lord gave also a distinct notice that, in 
the event of that principle being affirmed, 
he would make the very proposal which is 
now under debate, namely, that .at a pe- 
riod to be fixed, all discriminating duties 
between foreign sugar and sugar the pro- 
duce of British Colonies should be abo- 
lished. Nor is this all. In the course of 
the last year, the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton (Lord Palmerston), acting 
in concert with his party, placed a con- 
struction upon the Treaties with Spain 
different from that which the Govern- 
ment placed on those treaties. In the 
opinion of the noble Lord, not only con- 
siderations of good policy, but consider: 
ations of good faith, prevented us from ex- 
cluding the produce of the Spanish Colo- 
nies, sugar among the rest, from the 
markets of this country. Could I then 
doubt that when these noble Lords were 
called to power, one of their earliest acts 
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would be a proposal to the House of Com- 
mons to follow that course which they had 
uniformly advocated, not merely on the 
ground of public policy, but of national 


good faith? It was for the noble Lord 
to determine on his accession to power 
whether he would at once adopt that 
course, or take time to consider and 
adjust all the parts of a very complicated 
question. The noble Lord resolved to 
proceed at once; but whether he proceeded 
at once, or delayed his measure till next 
Session, was a mere question of time, not 
a question of principle. I distinctly under- 
stood that on the accession to power of the 
noble Lord, he and his friends were pledged 
to bring in a measure for the abolition of 
the discriminating duties between foreign 
free and foreign slave-labour sugar. And it 
is perhaps better that this question should 
be met at once, than that the country should 
be left in uncertainty as to the course which 
is to be adopted. In some respects there 
would be advantage, no doubt, in delay, be- 
cause there are parts of this measure that 
require very serious consideration, and 
which I hope will yet receive it from the 
noble Lord. There is the question of the ad- 
mission of sugar and molasses into distil- 
leries, and there is also the adjustment of 
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the spirit duties in the several ports of the 
United Kingdom. These are points which 
require very full deliberation, and to which 
I trust the noble Lord will apply his mind. 
There is also the still more important sub- 
ject of supplying additional labour to our Co- 
lonies. I confess I have less sanguine hopes 
than many as to the extent to which this 
can be done. Give every encouragement 
you can to the immigration of free labour ; 
disregard, as I think you ought, imputa- 
tions that you feel to be unfounded, such 
as that you are encouraging the Slave 
Trade by sodoing. Place the free labour- 
ers resorting to your Colonies in an advan- 
tageous position, and treat them with every 
regard to justice. But with all the en- 
couragement you can give, I am afraid 
there are many difficulties to surmount. 
Speaking in the first place of the West 
India Colonies, the expense of bringing 
there the natives of Africa is very great ; 
and observe, unless you accompany the im- 
migration of the males with a proportionate 
supply of females, you encounter the risk 
of appalling evils. For the purpose of 
promoting the ultimate success of the ex- 
periment, it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be a due proportion of 
females to the males introduced into your 
Colonies, increasing considerably the ex- 
pense of immigration. Therefore it is that, 
entertaining less sanguine expectations of 
the effect of the introduction of free labour 
than others entertain, I hope the noble 
Lord and Her Majesty’s Government will 
maturely consider whether there are any 
equivalent advantages which they can give 
the West India proprietors which, on the 
abolition of protecting duties, may en- 
able them to enter into competition with 
those who have slave labour at their com- 
mand. 

I return, however, to the question— 
Am I justified in entering into a combi- 
nation for the purpose of displacing the 
noble Lord from the Government within six 
weeks from the period at which he ac- 
ceded to it? Gentlemen seem to think 
that they may safely enter into that com- 
bination, for that the noble Lord will re- 
tain office notwithstanding defeat on this 
measure. I know not how the noble 
Lord would act; but I think the noble 
Lord, under the circumstances in which 
he accepted power, being defeated in so 
important a measure as the present, would 
be fully justified in resigning office. 
Those who would, through a party com- 
bination, compel him to abdicate power, 
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are bound to ask themselves whether, in the 
event of success, they are prepared to un- 
dertake the Government. There are cir- 
cumstances in the history of every country 
when that question must be answered by 
those who enter into combinations to sub- 
vert a Government. Two Governments 
have existed within the last six weeks. 
Shall we have a third? If so, on what 
principle is it to be formed? Shall it 
be the restoration of the late Govern- 
ment. [‘‘ No, no!”’] I entirely concur 
in that sentiment. I think with you 
who ery ‘‘ No,” that if the late Govern- 
ment, having withdrawn from office in con- 
sequence of a vote which proved that it 
had forfeited the confidence of this House, 
were now to take a course by which at the 
end of six weeks it might be restored to 
office, it would be doing that which would 
be altogether disereditable. What prospect 
is there that that Government would have 
increased facility for governing this coun- 
try? I believe none; and therefore I will 
not be a party to the displacing of the 
Government of the noble Lord, with a 
view to the restoration of the late Go- 
vernment. Well, then, with respect to 
a Government to be constituted of others, 
the advocates of proteetion, I mean to 
speak of them with the respect that is 
due to their consistent and conscientious 
advocacy of their own opinions; but they 
cannot be surprised that I refuse to lend 
myself to a measure which might have the 
effect of placing in power those who are 
not merely the advocates of protection, as 
an abstract principle, but who avow their 
desire to recall and revoke the great change 
in our commercial policy which has lately 
been made. 

Seeing, then, no prospect of establish- 
ing an efficient Administration on any 
principle of which I could approve, I will 
be no party to an act which might and, 
in my opinion, ought to displace the noble 
Lord after a few weeks’ tenure of power. 
I see nothing to be gained by it, so 
far as the general interests of the coun- 
try are concerned. Still it may be con- 
tended that the defeat of this measure, 
and a change of Government in conse- 
quence, will at least effect one great ob- 
ject—it will prevent the admission of 
sugar the produce of slave labour. Now 
if it could be shown that after the defeat 
of the noble Lord and his retirement from 
power, a Government could be formed 
which would be enabled permanently to re- 
sist the introduction of slave-labour sugar 
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into this country, then I should admit 
that the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, and those who sincerely concur with 
him in thinking that at all risks slave- 
labour sugar should be excluded from this 
country, would be justified in adhering 
rigidly to their principle. But I greatly 
doubt whether in the present state of 
public opinion, in the present state of par- 
ties, and after the recent changes in our 
whole commercial policy, any Government 
that could be formed would be able per- 
manently to resist the introduction of slave- 
labour sugar? The Resolution proposed 
by the noble Lord (Lord George Bentinck) 
does not affirm that slave-labour sugar shall 
not in any case be introduced into this 
country ; it does not even lay down the 
principle that we will maintain the status 
quo as to foreign produce, and continue 
to take cotton and tobacco the produce of 
slave labour, but that we will go no fur- 
ther. In fact the Resolution is very much 
the same in substance as that of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool, in 1841. 
It leaves the continued exclusion of slave- 
labour sugar into this country mainly de- 
pendent on the supply there may happen 
to be of free-labour sugar. The noble 
Lord’s Resolution is this— 

“ That in the present state of the sugar culti- 
vation in the British East and West India posses- 
sions the proposed reduction of duty upon foreign 
slave-grown sugar is alike unjust and impolitic, 
as tending to check the advance of production by 
British free labour, and to give a great additional 
stimulus to the Slave Trade.” 

Observe the words: ‘‘In the present 
state of sugar cultivation.” If, then, a 
change should ‘take place in that state of 
cultivation— if the produce should fall 
greatly short of the demand, and prices 
become in consequence greatly increased, 
the noble Lord’s Resolution does not ex- 
clude the introduction of slave-labour pro- 
duce into this country. What confidence 
can the colonists have in this proposition? 
What assurance can you give them of the 
permanency of such a system? There 
might be a complete change of circum- 
stances. The estimates of the supply of 
sugar which the noble Lord has formed for 
this year might not be justified; the actual 
production of our Colonies might be much 
less than he has anticipated ; and when- 
ever that result shall follow, the colonists 
must have reason to think that the country 
would not bear the consequent high price 
of sugar, but would inevitably seek some 
reduction of that price by the admission 
of slave-labour produce. As then, you do 
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not venture to affirm the principle that 
under no circumstances will you admit 
slave-labour sugar—as you merely make 
the exclusion of slave-labour sugar depen- 
dent on the ‘‘ present state of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar”’ in our colonial possessions ; 
you do not give to the colonists any assur- 
ance that they may safely rely on the con- 
tinuance of their present amount of protec- 
tion. Now, all parties, both West Indian 
and East Indian, attach great importance 
to a permanent law on this subject; and 
the proposition of the Government has 
this advantage over the proposition of the 
noble Lord, that it guarantees to them, 
at any rate for a certain period, a qualified 
protection for their produce; providing at 
the same time that there shall be a free 
importation of all sugar into this country 
at an equal rate of duty at the expiration 
of that period. Now to that consideration 
of certainty I apprehend they attach the 
greatest importance. But, unless you are 
willing to consent to something of this 
sort—to something like the measure of the 
Government ‘in principle—can you expect 
to establish a permanent law in the place 
of that law which at present is only of an- 
nual duration? I did not expect to pass 
a permanent law this year had I remained 
in office. I only contemplated a measure 
for continuing the Sugar Duties for a year; 
and I greatly doubt if any Government 
that could be called to power could pass 
any other than the usual annual Bill—if 
they did not attempt the permanent ad- 
justment of the question. We cannot 
deny that there is great evil in the uncer- 
tainty that must attend annual legislation 
on such a subject—great evil as regards 
the Slave Trade, and the condition of 
the slaves themselves? What would be 
the natural consequences if the slave- 
holder of Brazil and Cuba, observing the 
state of public feeling in this country, 
should find that the question was yearly 
made the subject of bitter controversy in 
this and the other House of Parliament ? 
He would never cease, as long as that 
state of things remained, to cherish the 
hope that his produce would at length 
be admitted into this country, and that the 
price here must, sooner or later, rise so 
high that the Legislature must admit his 
produce in deference to the wants and 
wishes of the public. But if that would 
be the feeling of the slaveholding States 
and Colonies, what would be the feel- 
ings of our own colonists? They would 
always be oppressed with the fear that 
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they might at an early period be subjected 
to competition with foreign slave-labour 
produce; and they would, in consequence, 
never know when they might invest capital 
or enter upon fresh enterprises with secu- 
rity. The noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
has great expectations of the large impor- 
tations which are to come in from the 
East Indies; but surely those expecta- 
tions of the noble Lord’s would be con- 
firmed by the salutary operation of a per- 
manent measure. That particular species of 
eane of which the noble Lord spoke would 
be cultivated with greater security were 
the intentions of the Legislature on the 
subject of the Sugar Duties finally made 
known. So with the West Indies, the 
application of capital, the extended use 
of machinery, must labour under great dis- 
couragement so long as, owing to the 
nicely balanced state of parties in Par- 
liament, and the state of the supply of 
sugar in this country, it is always un- 
certain whether slave-labour sugar may 
not be introduced to compete with their 
produce. I think, then, the hour is come 
for a change of the law in respect to the 
Sugar Duties, and that those of us who are 
the most anxious to discourage slavery and 
the Slave Trade, must consent to the 
effort to beat slave labour and the slave- 
holders’ capital not by prohibitory duties, 
but by means of competition with free 
labour. I believe, upon the whole, in 
the present state of opinion in this coun- 
try, and in the present state of parties in 
this House, there may be a better chance 
of controlling slavery, by giving to free 
labour other encouragement than prohib- 
itory duties. I will not enter into the 
details of the noble Lord’s plan. My 
earnest hope is, that the noble Lord will 
consider that the great object to be aimed 
at is to make a final and satisfactory sct- 
tlement; and that he will listen with at- 
tention to any proposal which, insuring the 
abolition of distinctive duties at an early 
period, and therefore preserving the great 
principle of his measure, will enable free- 
labour sugar successfully to compete with 
slave-labour sugar. I give those opinions 
without any party motive. Being resolved 
to support the noble Lord’s measure in 
substance and in its general outline, I do 
not intend to embarrass him by vexatious 
opposition on details. The advice I give 
is bond fide advice—that, aiming at the 
ultimate abolition of distinctive duties, the 
noble Lord will at the same time do ample 
and liberal justice to those who have for- 
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midable competition to contend with. This 
will be the most certain method of ensuring 
the ultimate success of the great principle 
for which the noble Lord contends. En- 
tertaining these opinions, entertaining also 
the sincere belief that at no remote period 
this measure, if it be obstructed now, must 
be ultimately carried, and that the period 
of uncertainty and suspense will be fraught 
with great evil—believing if the measure 
is to be finally carried, that there is no one 
better entitled to the credit attaching to 
success than the noble Lord, I have come 
to the resolution, though not without re- 
luctance and doubt, to give my support to 
the principle of his proposal. 

Sir T. ACLAND expressed his extreme 
regret that the right hon. Baronet should 
have placed the question now before them 
solely upon consideration of the state of 
parties in that House, and the way in 
which Government would be affected by 
their particular vote—the very last consi- 
deration which ought to influence them. 
He (Sir T. Acland) begged to disclaim, in 
the strongest manner, any wish to give a 
vote which would imply hostility to his noble 
Friend opposite (Lord J. Russell) or his 
Government. He believed their intentions, 
as regarded their general course of policy, 
were moderate, and he was prepared to give 
them a fair trial; but he thought it unfor- 
tunate that his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) should have placed the decision of 
this particular question on party grounds. 
He admitted that the considerations to 
which his right hon. Friend had referred 
in the latter part of his speech, always en- 
tered more or less into the decision of every 
great question; but this might be carried 
too far. If no adverse vote ought to be 
given for fear of affecting the existence of 
a Government, where was the use of their 
sitting there in deliberation at all? He 
took leave to say that this applied to both 
sides of the House, and that it applied, 
and had applied, with much greater force 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. They 
took the mass of the public into their con- 
fidence, when by that Act they made a 
wider constituency; and after that, was it 
to be expected that the leaders of parties 
were to dispose of their general policy or 
party principles in the way they used to do 
in former times? And if they consulted 
public opinion, it would never do for that 
ITouse to govern their proceedings by con- 
siderations of displacing this or that Go- 
vernment. For himself he would give his 
vote upon the whole consideration of the 
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question; and that should be against open- 
ing the English market to sugar, obtained 
at the price of all the evils which it had 
been the policy of this country for the last 
thirty years to put down at every cost, ex- 
cepting that of character. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brets—1* Books and Engravings; 

Sugar Duties (No. 2); Tithe Amendment Aet. 
2*. Gauge of Railways; Small Debts. 
Reported. Battersea Park. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Campbell, from Leeds, 
and several other places, in favour of the Small Debts 
Bill.—By the Bishop of Norwich, from the Enon Chapel 
Congregational Temperance Society, New Church, Mary- 
lebone, for the Better Observance of, and against the Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on the Sabbath.—By Lord Broug- 
ham, from Messrs. Watts, complaining of the Baths and 
Washhouses Bill. 


The House met at Five o’clock. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tion from William, Joshua, and Thomas 
Watts, proprietors of the cold and swim- 
ming baths in the City-road, known as 
Peerless-pool, complaining of the Baths 
and Washhouses Bill. The petitioners 
stated, that the Bill had been introduced 
under the false pretence of providing baths 
and washhouses for the use of the poor— 
an inestimable benefit (the noble and 
learned Lord observed), but at the same 
time one which ought to be established 
upon a due principle, and supported from 
proper funds. The washhouses of which 
the petitioners complained were to be 
established by means of the poor-rates, & 
revenue which was levied for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose, and which was never intend- 
ed for any other purpose than the sustenance 
of the poor. These new baths under the Bill 
were, he understood from the petition, to 
be created partly for the use of the middle 
classes, who were to pay for them at least 
to some extent; there would therefore be 
a probable deficiency in the receipts; this 
deficiency, as the petitioners stated, was to 
be made up out of the poor-rates. It was 
of this that the petitioners complained. 
They were ratepayers, and they had @ 
right not merely to ask, as they did, for 
compensation, but they had a right to de- 
mand that the Bill be rejected altogether. 

The Ear. of RADNOR said, that it 
would be much more convenient if the no- 
ble and learned Lord would not speak 
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when a petition was put into his hands as 
if he spoke from a brief; for he believed 
that the Bill would be found to be very 
different from what the noble and learned 
Lord anticipated. It was true that money 
for this purpose was to be raised on the 
security of the poor rate; but then it was 
a loan, which was to be repaid out of the 
profits of these baths and washhouses. 

The Bisnor of LONDON said, that he 
believed these baths and washhouses 
would return from seven to ten per cent., 
and therefore he thought that no fear 
ought to be felt with respect to the pro- 
posed mode of raising this money. He 
hoped that the noble and learned Lord 
would not oppose the Bill, for he was con- 
vinced that it would confer the greatest 
benefit on the working classes. 

The Marqurss of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served that any measure whatever which 
might be introduced for the establishment 
of baths and washhouses must materially 
affect the interests of individuals; and that 
happened in the case of schools, colleges, 
or any other public establishment of a si- 
milar character. He believed that the 
establishments intended to be created un- 
der the Bill would very speedily maintain 
themselves; it was quite a mistake to sup- 


pose that they were to be maintained out 
of the poor rates. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


GAUGE OF RAILWAYS BILL. 

The Ear of CLARENDON moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, the objeet of 
which merely was to carry into effect the 
recommendations made by the Commis- 
sioners on this subject. There were cer- 
tain Amendments which, as he should pro- 
pose them in Committee, he should not 
think it necessary to mention now. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, that he should 
oppose the Bill, but he would reserve his 
objections to the Committee. 

The Eart of SCARBOROUGH -said, 
that he could not find one word in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners which would 
Justify this Bill. He had paid considerable 
attention to this subject, and he found 
that accidents were much more numerous 
on the narrow gauge than on the broad 
gauge. The noble Earl then read some 
extracts from returns showing the number 
of passengers killed and wounded on the 
lines adopting the broad narrow gauge. 

Lorp BEAUMONT complained of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the Report made by 
the Gauge Commissioners, who had indi- 
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cated in their report that an intermediate 
gauge would be the best course which 
could be adopted; that the broad gauge 
was next preferable; but that the narrow 
gauge was least preferable of all; and yet, 
in their report they had passed over both 
the best and second-best courses, and re- 
commended the adoption of the worst of 
all. He thought it would have been better 
if the Commissioners had not meddled 
with the subject at all. With regard to 
the Bill before the House he should not 
move its rejection; but if any other noble 
Lord would make that Motion, he would 
vote for it. 

Lorp REDESDALE did not think the 
narrow gauge was the worst of all, nor did 
the Commissioners express such an opin- 
ion; they stated that the broad was su- 
perior to the narrow in point of power and 
speed. Their Lordships were only inter- 
ested in the question of speed; but those 
interested in the conveyance of merchan- 
dise, and the economical management of 
railways, saw many advantages in the nar- 
row gauge over the broad. The fault of 
the Commissioners was, that they did not 
say what medium gauge should be adopted; 
at the present moment Parliament stood 
without a guide between the two systems. 
He should recommend the President of 
the Board of Trade, during the vacation, 
to obtain a report from all the great en- 
gineers of the country of what gauge 
would be the best; he believed their report 
would be nearly unanimous as to what gauge 
they ought to lay down for all lines in fu- 
ture. He trusted that powerful Company, 
the London and Birmingham, would have 
the courage to adopt of themselves a better 
system; he advised them to do it for their 
own advantage; he was perfectly confident 
the public would not be content to travel 
at the limited rate of speed of the narrow 
lines, when they saw the superior rate that 
could be attained on the broad. Parlia- 
ment, too, was composed of persons who 
liked to travel fast, and it would be difti- 
cult for it to stand long against the quicker 
rate. If it was decided that a medium 
gauge of six feet would be preferable to 
the narrow, and it was proved that it 
could be laid down, and acted on, Parlia- 
ment might say that all other lines should 
be made upon that gauge only. If that 
was followed out, the country would have 
a uniformity of gauge, instead of proceed- 
ing upon the present miserably confused 
system, which was getting worse and 
worse every year, instead of better. He 
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should not oppose the Bill; on the con- 
trary, he thought it desirable at the pre- 
sent moment that it should pass, as it was 
desirable to place a check on speculation 
entered into merely for the purpose of 
what was called “ invasion.” 

The Eart of CLARENDON admitted 
that nothing could be more desirable than 
a uniformity of gauge; nothing could be 
a greater mistake than not adopting it. 
But they were not now adopting a system 
for the first time; the question was, how 
should they deal with existing cireum- 
stances ? How were they to meet the diffi- 
culties in which they had rashly entangled 
themselves? Their Lordships must re- 
member that above 2,000 miles of railroad 
had been laid down upon what the noble 
Lord called the worst gauge in existence; 
but it was by no means proved that it was 
the very worst. The Commissioners en- 
tered minutely into the qualities of the two 
gauges, and they stated, that except in the 
point of speed, the narrow gauge was at 
least equal to the broad, if not preferable, 
on account of its cheapness and conveni- 
ence for the conveyance of luggage. More- 
over, it had been shown that all the fo- 
reign engineers who came to this country 
to examine the different sytems before 
laying down lines on the Continent, after 
comparing the two gauges, had everywhere 
adopted the one the noble Lord called the 
worst. Though it might be very desirable 
for Parliament to get a body of engineers 
to make a report, yet he did not believe 
the result would do anything but increase 
the confusion. There was nota single en- 
gineer who had not been examined before 
some Commission or Committee, and there 
were seareely two of them who agreed in 
opinion respecting the gauges. The Bill 
was strictly founded upon and confined to 
the Resolutions introduced by the late 
Government, and unanimously adopted by 
both Houses of Parliament; he had no 
option but to frame the Bill in exact 
accordance with those Resolutions, and to 
submit it for approval; it was most de- 
sirable it should pass, and he certainly in- 
tended to persevere with it. 

Lorp KINNAIRD thought further in- 
quiry ought to be instituted. The noble 
Earl asked how were they to deal with ex- 
isting circumstances; no inquiry had been 
made as to the mode of dealing with 
them. Would the Government support 
him if he moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the possibility of establishing an inter- 
mediate gauge ? Evidence could be pro- 
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duced that it was perfectly possible to alter 
the narrow gauge to six feet; at the speed 
of fifty or sixty miles an hour the narrow 
gauge was not safe; he did not think the 
public would long endure the comparative 
inferiority. In Committee, he should be 
inclined to move the rejection of the Bill; 
there were companies in process of amalga- 
mation, from Inverness to London, anxious 
to lay down a broader gauge, and he fear- 
ed, when they came before Parliament, this 
Bill might be made an obstacle in their 


way. 

Lorp PORTMAN was not surprised 
that engineers should report in favour of 
an intermediate gauge, as the whole lines 
would have to be reconstructed. As an 
inhabitant of the west of England, he was 
anxious that the recommendations which 
had been offered should be carried out, and 
the means of communication perfected 
with that part of the country. He should 
be glad to see the Government empowered 
to carry out the recommendations to which 
he referred. 

Lorp CAMOYS feared the alteration to 
the intermediate gauge would be most ex- 
pensive, as it would be most expensive. It 
was a question for consideration whether 
the Bill should not be postponed to next 
Session. 

Eart GREY differed from his noble 
Friend who had spoken last, for he thought 
it absolutely necessary that something 
should be done without one day’s delay. 
It was admitted, on allhands, that the break 
of gauge was not only an inconvenience, but 
a great national misfortune. Wherever it 
oceurred, it was found detrimental to the 
public interest. It was notorious that 
attempts were making, which, if suecess- 
ful, might lead to break of gauge where 
there was none at present. There was 
an attempt to purchase a line in the west 
of England, for the purpose of hermetically 
shutting the Greats Western. One clause 
in the Bill prevented the accomplishment 
of such a design by prohibiting any change 
of gauge in the mean time. He could not 
help thinking the present arrangement as 
to the gauge of railways very imperfect. 
The Commission of last year worked in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. They recom- 
mended measures which would go to per- 
petuate the break of gauge; but he should 
not be satisfied with any permanent ar- 
rangement which did not do away with 
that evil. How it should be corrected he 
was not prepared to say; but so far as an in- 








experienced person could judge, he thought 
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there were many reasons in favour of an in- 
termediate gauge. A Commission appoint- 
ed in 1838 recommended an intermediate 
gauge for adoption in Ireland; and many 
engineers, not taking a strong interest in 
any existing railway on either the broad or 
narrow gauge, had stated, upon reasons 
which appeared to him exceedingly good, 
that an intermediate gauge would be at- 
tended with very great advantage. Mr. 
Cubitt had stated, that at no very great 
expense it would be practicable to alter the 
present gauges to an intermediate gauge. 
The Commission of last year dismissed that 
suggestion in far too summary a manner. 
They had had enough of Commissions; 
and he thought that the engineers of the 
different lines might be able to suggest an 
arrangement which would be satisfactory. 

Lorp KINNAIRD had feared that the 
first clause would prevent the question 
from being opened again; but after what 
had been stated, he did not intend to per- 
severe in his proposition. 

Bill read 24, 


SMALL DEBTS’ BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, after pre- 
senting several petitions in favour of this 
Bill, moved that it be now read a Second 
Time. The scheme proposed in the present 
Bill had its origin in the Report made by 
the Law Commissioners in 1833. The 
present Lord Chief Baron and Mr. Justice 
Wightman were members of that Commis- 
sion, which, after a diligent examination 
of the whole subject, recommended a plan 
identical with that now submitted for their 
Lordships’ approbation. The recommen- 
dation could come from no higher autho- 
rity. In 1839, a Bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons for the amendment 
of the law relating to the recovery of small 
debts, which was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, of which the late and the present 
Home Secretaries of State were Members. 
The whole subject was reconsidered, and 
the result was the adoption of the scheme 
set forth in the Report of the Commission 
above mentioned; and the Bill, as altered 
bythe Committee, was adopted by the House 
of Commons, but the pressure of business 
prevented the Bill being carried into effect 
during that Session. At the commence- 
ment of 1842, he (the Lord Chancellor) in- 
troduced a Bill founded on the same prin- 
ciple, and designed to carry the same plan 
into effect; but it was stopped in its pro- 
gress by the announcement that the late 
Government meant to carry into effect a 
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similar Bill; and in the June of that year 
a Bill was brought in by his noble and 
learned predecessor, embodying the iden- 
tical provisions of the present one. The 
Bill passed through that House, and went 
down to the Commons; but, owing to the 
pressure of public business it met the same 
fate as the antecedent one. Nothing fur- 
ther was done upon this subject until June 
of this year, when the Bill to which he was 
now calling their Lordships’ attention was 
introduced by the noble Duke the late Pre- 
sident of the Council. Upon examination 
it was found to contain the same provisions 
as those recommended in the Report of the 
Commission of 1833, with the Report of 
the Committee of 1839, and with the va- 
rious Bills brought in by successive Govern- 
ments. Knowing, therefore, how much 
the country stood in need of such a mea- 
sure, and seeing that successive Govern- 
ments had directed their attention to the 
same object, and having had repeated and 
numerous applications for separate Acts of 
Parliament for the establishment of local 
courts, which had been stopped by the ex- 
pectation of a general measure, he thought 
it his duty, notwithstanding the late period 
of the Session at which they had arrived, 
to urge on their Lordships the necessity 
for carrying this measure into effect. Hav- 
ing stated the origin of the Bill, he would 
now shortly describe its nature; and he 
would in the first instance mention what 
was the present state of the law. County 
courts for the recovery of small sums were 
of very early origin; the earliest of which 
they had any record, was in the reign of 
King Edward I. The amount over which 
they could have jurisdiction was fixed at 
not exceeding 40s., then no inconsiderable 
sum, and stated in the Report of the Law 
Commissioners to be equivalent to 201. of 
the present day. The nominal amount 
had never since been altered—the county 
courts were still confined in their jurisdic- 
tion to 40s. But although the amount re- 
mained the same, the expenses of prosecu- 
tion were very much altered; sometimes 
the expenses amounted to 6/., so that it 
was little wonder a man would rather for- 
feit a debt of 2/. than incur costs amount- 
ing to 61. There were many courts of a 
similar character which existed by pre- 
scription. Manorial courts were of very 
ancient establishment, and though the sum 
they had jurisdiction over was small, the 
costs were always large. The difficulty 
and hardship of proceeding in these courts, 
led to many applications for local Acts of 
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Parliament, for the purpose of establishing 
others in the districts in which they were 
found necessary. In consequence, courts 
of conscience, or courts of request, as they 
were called, had been established in many 
places. It frequently happened that these 
courts were presided over by commissioners 
altogether ignorant of the law; but unfor- 
tunately too often acquainted with the par- 
ties who came before them. It would be, 
therefore, necessary to appoint competent 
judges in whom the public could place con- 
fidence. If anything were wanting to 
show the necessity there existed for estab- 
lishing judicatories for this purpose, it was 
abundantly manifest in the number of these 
courts of request which had obtained 
private Acts of Parliament. The process 
for obtaining one of these Acts was a slow 
and an expensive one to the petitioners, 
and the maintenance of the courts involved 
a considerable expense. Taken altogether, 
there were about 100 of these small debt 
local courts, of which since 1801 forty-six 
had been established under local and sepa- 
rate Acts of Parliament. A map had been 
published, by which their Lordships would 
at a glance see those which existed, and 
those places in which the want of them was 
felt. That want was especially experienced 
in the manufacturing districts, where the 
population was dense. Many of these dis- 
tricts, as well as many of the central dis- 
tricts, were now without any such court, 
and the greatest inconvenience was sus- 
tained. Having thus stated the evil, about 
which there could be no dispute, the next 
question was, how to provide an adequate 
and an efficient remedy. The number of 
judges at present presiding over these 
courts, he had not been able to ascertain, 
because many of them had no judges at 
all, but were presided over by commission- 
ers, and in many cases one judge presided 
over several of these courts. He proposed 
to restore the original jurisdiction to these 
courts, namely, giving them power to de- 
cide now, for the same amount as they did, 
in fact, though not in name, in King Ed- 
ward’s time, namely, 20/. When the debt 
was over 201. their jurisdiction would not 
apply. It might be said that parties could 
now apply to the superior courts at West- 
minster Hall for the recovery of any sum 
between 2/7. and 20/.; but the fact was, 
that the expense attending process in those 
courts was so great, that where the sum 
was under 201., the judges discouraged 
proceeding there. These superior courts 
were inapplicable to small matters, so that 
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there was, in some instances, what amount- 
ed to a denial of justice. The scheme he 
proposed was, that the Queen in Council 
should divide the country into districts, and 
establish courts in those districts according 
to the wants of the people. In the densely 
populated manufacturing parts, those dis- 
triets would be, of course, much smaller 
than in the more thinly populated agricul- 
tural counties. His object was to place 
those courts within a reasonable distance 
of one another; but although there would 
be a very large number of districts, it did 
not follow that there would be a corre- 
sponding large number of judges. He 
could not state exactly the number of dis- 
tricts; but he did not think it right that a 
poor man in a rural district should be 
obliged to travel more than ten miles to 
get justice. As regarded the number of 
judges, he could not fix it; but, as he had 
already observed, they would not corre- 
spond with the number of courts, for these 
courts would not require to be always sit- 
ting; once a week or once a fortnight 
might be sufficient, according to the occa- 
sion; and when the judge had disposed of 
the business in one place, he could go to 
another. In this way justice would not be 
denied, delayed, or obstructed. He pro- 
posed to continue the present judges in all 
cases; and that as many more might be 
appointed as were needful for the due dis- 
charge of the business. ie thought a 
much greater number of those judges would 
not be requisite than those which were ac- 
tnally in existence. There were at present 
forty or fifty judges in these courts, who 
were duly qualified—he meant in such of 
these courts as had been established by re- 
cent Acts of Parliament. It had been sug- 
gested that the appointment of these judges 
ought to rest with the Lords Lieutenant of 
the various counties; but he did not think 
such a disposal of patronage would be pro- 
per, for he could not see how Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties could be competent to 
select fit and proper persons to preside 
over legal tribunals. He was of opinion 
that the appointment should rest with the 
Lord Chancellor or the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department for the time 
being. He did not covet the office, for he 
had often found such selections an invi- 
dious and a disagreeable task. There were 
clauses in the Bill by which the provisions 
of various recent Acts of Parliament, in re- 
gard to the recovery of small sums, were re- 
enacted. In proposing this Bill, he did 
not mean to trench in any way on the re- 
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cent Acts respecting insolvency or bank- 
ruptey, which had of late years obtained 
the sanction of the Legislature, though he 
must at the same time observe, that he by 
no means approved of these Acts, which 
were inconsistent and contradictory in many 
of their provisions; and it frequently hap- 
pened under them, that three or four totally 
different systems were applicable to the 
same case. These Acts, he must say, in 
passing, required revision. He would not 
say more at present. The evil he proposed 
to remedy, was great in its nature, and 
generally felt—it had crept throughout the 
country, and required an immediate remedy. 
He trusted, therefore, that their Lordships 
would coneur with him, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the Session, in the pro- 
priety of passing this measure into a law 
before its close. 
Bill read 24, 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 28, 1846. 


Mrsutes.] Pupirc Brtts.— 1° Insolvent Debtors Act 
Amendment. 

Reported. Militia Ballot’s Suspension. 

5° and passed. Sugar Duties (No. 2). 

PgeTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Busfeild, from Inhabit- 
ants of Bradford, for Inquiry into the working of the 
Anatomy Act, with a view to its Repeal.—By Mr. G. W. 
Hope, from Southampton, and by Mr. M‘Carthy, from 
Cork, in favour of the Baths and Washhouses Bill.— By 
Mr. O’Connell, from Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others 
interested in improving the Salmon Fisheries of Ireland, 
for Alteration of the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. 
O’Connell, from Thomas Brodigan, of Piltown House, 
Meath, respecting Access to the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 
salem.—By Mr. Allix, from Inhabitants of Cottenham, 
for the Establishment of Local Courts.—By Colonel Fox, 
from Southwark, for the Redemption of Tolls on the 
Metropolitan Bridges. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. DIVETT begged to ask the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, whether it were 
or not the intention of the Colonial Office 
to sanction the regulation made on the 3rd 
day of March last, by the Governor of 
South Australia, respecting future land 
sales in that Colony, which, according to 
the last Report of the Colonization Com- 
missioners would seem to have been drawn 
up under the direction of Lord Stanley, 
and in contravention of the decision of 
that House upon the Land Bill introduced 
by order of that noble Lord ? 

Mr. HAWES replied, that the last 
despatches received did not come down to 
a sufficiently late date to enable him to 
answer the inquiry. As to the regula- 
tions, however, it would be for the Secre- 
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tary of State to consider them when they 
arrived, and to sanction them or otherwise 
as he should think fit. 

Mr. HUTT begged to ask his hon. 
Friend whether it appeared from the Pa- 
pers in the Colonial Office that any such 
regulations as those alluded to had been 
drawn up by the noble Lord, and forwarded 
to the Colony? Probably so much might 
be at once ascertained without waiting for 
the arrival of despatches. 

Mr. HAWES said, that it would ap- 
pear that some regulations had been au- 
thorized to be forwarded. 

Mr. HOPE begged to offer a few ob- 
servations upon the subject. It should 
indeed probably be expected that he should 
not remain silent whilst it was under dis- 
cussion. He was indeed compelled to 
offer some explanation. He must com- 
plain of the terms in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had clothed his question. He had 
in fact made it a sort of speech for which 
he had obtained a place upon the books of 
the House, and a speech too to which no 
reply could by any possibility be made. 
He (Mr. Hope) should say that the hon. 
Gentleman had made use of a most impro- 
per, or rather he should probably have 
called it an indiscreet exercise of his 
power. It was not only an unfair mode 
of proceeding, but the allegations were 
unfounded in fact. The Land Bill, intro- 
duced by his noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
and which had been opposed by his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, in an Anti-Corn Law speech, had 
for its object the reserving to the Crown 
its rights over all mines and minerals un- 
der the land sold to the colonists. For 
reasons totally unconnected with those 
alleged in opposition to it, that Bill was 
withdrawn. But the opinions of the law 
officers of the Crown were first taken with 
regard to the rights of the Crown, and 
they were clearly of opinion that those 
rights were sufficiently good and clear to 
render such an Act unnecessary. In the 
regulations for the future arrangements, 
all, therefore, that his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) had done, was to declare the 
rights of the Crown reserved, but without 
seeking to do so by the authority of a de- 
elaratory Act of Parliament. 


WAYS AND MEANS—SUGAR DUTIES— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Mr. P. MILES resumed the Adjourned 
Debate by stating that it was not with the 
view of protracting the discussion at this 
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late period of the Session that he had 
moved the adjournment of the debate on 
the preceding night. It was because he 
thought that, under all the circumstances, 
a fair division could not be taken upon it, 
that he wished to adjourn it; and he 
thought that it was for the interest of all 
parties that an adjournment should take 
place. He could assure the House and 
the noble Lord, that it was not his inten- 
tion to offer any useless opposition to the 
Bill, because he did not think it right un- 
necessarily to protract the business of the 
House. He could not admit that the 
measure would confer a great benefit upon 
the country, as the noble Lord had stated; 
and it was because he considered it would 
do precisely the reverse—because he con- 
sidered it would give a great stimulus and 
a great encouragement to the Slave Trade, 
that he was about to support the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn. He confessed he was as- 
tonished to hear, on the previous night, the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool—he 
who had moved the celebrated Resolution 
in 1841—assent to the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He must say, he 
was not prepared to hear him give such 
reasons for the vote he was about to give. 
Neither was he prepared to hear the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
speech of great ability, tell the House that 
he rejoiced to be able to say, that he look- 
ed forward to receive a large increase to 
the revenue from the source of foreign 
grown sugar. The debate of the last 
night had turned not so much upon the 
state of the West Indian Colonies, as upon 
other branches of the question; and it was 
because he was deeply interested in the 
welfare and condition of those Colonies 
that he felt unwilling that the House should 
come to a decision last night, before he 
had stated what he knew concerning their 
condition, and the probable effects of the 
measure upon them. From all that he 
had learned from practical people on the 
subject, and from what he knew himself, 
he should say that he believed the effect 
of the measure upon those Colonies would 
be to throw a vast number of estates alto- 
gether out of cultivation. All the estates 
that were of barren and inferior soil, and 
which had not the advantages of proximity 
to shipping, would be thrown out of culti- 
yation. He would take, for instance, the 
island of Jamaica. In that island there 
were, he believed, in present cultivation 
about 400 estates; and he had been as- 
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sured, by gentlemen conversant with this 
subject, that of them, from 150 to 200 
would be thrown out of cultivation by this 
measure. He contended that the present 
wretched condition of the West Indian Co- 
lonies was owing to the conduct of the 
Legislature, which had hitherto refused to 
listen to the complaints of the colonists. 
He asserted that it was want of labour in 
sufficient quantity, and the consequently 
high price of it, that was the prime cause 
of the wretched condition of the Colonies, 
He would instance the products of three 
estates in Jamaica. In 1842, they pro- 
duced but 75 tons of sugar; in 1843, they 
produced 100 tons, after having introduced 
some liberated African colonists; in 1844, 
40 or 50 African boys were added, and the 
produce rose to 300 tons; in 1845, 182 
Coolies were introduced, and the produce 
became 400 tons; whilst, in 1846, the 
crop of the present year, just finished, 
amounted to 450 tons, notwithstanding the 
extreme droughts. The returns from Bar- 
badoes, lately laid before the House, show- 
ed that since emancipation the crops had 
rather increased than diminished, and that 
wages had also increased; but, unfortu- 
nately, since the emancipation the negroes 
in the West Indies had had their em- 
ployers completely in their power. What 
the Colonies wanted, and what they asked 
for, in order to produce an abundant sup- 
ply of sugar, was an unlimited supply of 
labour. The fault lay not with the planter, 
but the Government. He was exceedingly 
sorry to hear from the noble Lord that he 
would not permit the emigration of labour- 
ers from any part of the African coast on 
which the British flag was not flying. He 
thought labourers should be at full liberty 
to come from any part, under such guaran- 
tee as to personal liberty as the Govern- 
ment should think fit to appoint. Were it 
not for the unparalleled drought which had 
been felt in the West Indies this year, the 
crops would have been greater than at any 
former period ; and it really would be very 
hard, that because they had been so unfor- 
tunately visited, they should be brought 
into competition with slave labour. The 
truth was, that a Government ought to 
adapt its excise to its reforms, and not its 
reforms to its excise; and though he did 
not pretend to decide whether it were bet- 
ter for this country to have a few large 
capitalist distillers, or many distillers with 
smaller capitals, sure he was that the West 
India interest ought not to be sacrificed to 
one or to the other. He had always held 
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that emancipation had fully answered its 
purpose; and from what he had seen in 
Cuba, Louisiana, and elsewhere, he was 
satisfied that free labour was cheaper than 
slave labour. Nevertheless, he was con- 
vinced that the admission of slave-grown 
sugar would not only throw estates out of 
cultivation, but give a stimulus to the 
Slave Trade. The increased importation 
of sugar to the extent of 50,000 tons, con- 
templated by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, could not be. accom- 
plished without giving a new impulse to 
slavery. True it was, that we admitted 
slave-produced cotton, tobacco, &c.; but 
there was no doubt that a refusal to admit 
slave-grown sugar had materially tended 
to check the Slave Trade. If Great 
Britain consented to receive slave-grown 
sugar, it was merely idle to keep up her 
expensive extensive establishment to put 
an end to the traffic in negroes, since it 
was only undoing with one hand what she 
did with the other. He was confident 
that the West India body would be willing 
to make considerable sacrifices; but he re- 
gretted to see a Minister of the Crown 
boast of the revenue that would be derived 
from the importation of slave-grown sugar. 
If these plans were pursued, ere long we 
might see half our Colonies lost. If it 
were wished to put an effectual end to the 
traffic in slaves, the end must be attained 
by showing the whole world that free la- 
bour was cheaper than slave labour; and 
the present measure of free trade was not 
likely to produce that conviction. 

Mr. BORTHWICK expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the presence of the head of 
the late Administration, and declared that 
he had never listened to a speech more 
calculated to lower the House in the esti- 
mation of the country than that which the 
right hon. Boronet had last night deli- 
vered. He had avowed that he supported 
the present Motion because the Govern- 
ment by which it was brought forward had 
only been a few weeks in office; however 
injurious rapid changes of the kind were, 
he exclaimed, Fiat justitia ruat coelum, if a 
measure injurious to the Empire were pro- 
posed. On any question involving a prin- 
ciple to which he objected, he would vote 
against a Government, even if it produced 
the fatal consequence, and most fatal it 
would be, of restoring the right hon. Baro- 
net to power. The real purpose of the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet was as 
clear as noon-day. That purpose was to 
render it difficult to form any Government. 
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He could not support the Amendment of 
the noble Member for Lynn, because, upon 
certain terms, the noble Lord was willing 
to admit slave-grown sugar. The noble 
Lord balanced the blood of the negro 
against so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and provided 40s. per ewt. could be 
secured to the sugars of our own free Co- 
lonies, the noble Lord was not opposed to 
the importation of sugar from Cuba or 
Brazil. In his opinion, all friends of hu- 
manity and justice were bound to refuse 
admission to slave-grown sugar from 
all parts of the world; and whatever the 
price of sugar might be, on this account 
he would firmly resist the introduction of 
that commodity from the East Indies; for 
what were the Parias on the banks of the 
Ganges but slaves? All the main elements 
of slavery were connected with their ex- 
istence. They were bought and sold, and 
every man that was bought and sold was 
a slave. The Parias on the banks of the 
Ganges, from whence so much sugar was 
to be expected, were in a state of slavery, 
as was evidenced by Claudius Buchan- 
nan, Sir W. Jones, and Judge Richard- 
son. It was indisputable that India was 
steeped to the lips in slavery, and Mr. 
Wilberforce had said that in India slavery 
had her birth, her bringing up, and her 
dwelling place. The hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to read various statements to show 
that slavery in America, Manilla, and 
Java, was much more than in Brazil and 
Cuba. In the latter countries, for in- 
stance, negroes were admitted to all the 
privileges of civilized life, and often filled 
high stations, and were found members of 
the learned professions; whereas in Ame- 
rica they were utterly excluded from the 
rights of humanity, and the horrible prac- 
tice prevailed of breeding human beings 
for slavery, and selling negro women to 
prostitution for purposes of propagation. 
At the same time it should be recollected 
that the planters were not the originators, 
nor even the encouragers of slavery, which 
had been forced upon them by our legisla- 
tion; and it would be most unjust to leave 
them to struggle with all the difficulties 
necessarily attendant upon a sudden abo- 
lition of the system which had so long 
been sanctioned. At present the larger 
proportion of the estates in the West 
Indies were either wholly out of culti- 
vation or only half cultivated; and un- 
less provision were made for securing 
to the Colonies an ample supply of free 
labour they would soon be reduced to a 
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state of barbarism. Even, however, an un- 
restricted import of free labour would be 
comparatively unavailing, if some time were 
not given to prepare for the shock of com- 
petition with slave labour. And with these 
views he should propose that the 9s. 3d. 
per ewt. differential duty be continued in 
favour of our Colonies for five years; at the 
end of which period (provided an ample 
supply of free labour were secured) they 
would be prepared for the competition con- 
templated. 

The Marquess of GRANBY lamented 
the lateness of the period at which so im- 
portant a measure had been introduced. 
And he the more regretted it because the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), whose 
speech had really been in favour of the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck), had ascribed to the 
present position of parties in the House 
his inability to give effect to his own opin- 
ions, and to vote in accordance with them. 
The vote, however, which he (the Marquess 
of Granby) was about to give, was wholly 
uninfluenced by party considerations one 
way or the other, and was not against the 
Government, but against the measure. He 
should yote against it on the grounds of 
protection to our Colonies, and of the pre- 
vention of slavery—grounds closely con- 
nected, and not easily separated; for pro- 
tection had been rendered requisite to our 
Colonies by the Legislature of this coun- 
try; and on account of measures adopted 
with laudable objects, but not the less in- 
jurious to our colonists—and not the less 
entitling them to protection. ‘‘ Sir (said the 
noble Marquess), I should like to know what 
the constituencies of this country—what 
the nations of the world must think of our 
conduct, if we, who at a time when the in- 
terests of humanity and of our own Colo- 
nies appeared to be in opposition, said the 
‘interests of humanity must be para- 
mount’ —‘ perish the Colonies — perish 
the interests of our consumers, if they are 
against the claims of humanity !’—what 
can be thought of us, if now, when the 
interests of humanity and of our colonists 
are identical—now when the colonists are 
calling on us not to admit slave-grown 
sugar —we are deaf te their demands ? 
Can anything be conceived more inconsis- 
tent or more unjust? As to the argument of 
having sugar a halfpenny a pound cheaper, 
that cannot weigh with a country which ex- 
pended twenty millions to eradicate the evils 
of slavery. Then it is said, that because 
we admit slaye-grown cotton, coffee, &., 
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that therefore we must also admit slave- 
grown sugar. Sir, I might rely on the 
great difference between the species of 
labour alluded to, and that of sugar culti- 
vation, as to which difference I could quote 
a speech of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, if he would allow me to recur to a 
speech of his delivered so long ago as last 
Session. But even supposing that the 
distinction does not exist, what is the worth 
of an argument, that because we have done 
wrong in one case, we must continue to do 
wrong in all others? There is a proverb 
to the effect, that the first step is the most 
dangerous. But it was reserved for the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to teach the reverse lesson, and urge that 
when once the first rash step has been 
taken, the whole flight must at once be 
leaped. It is surprising also to hear it 
argued that this measure will not add a 
stimulus to the Slave Trade. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Sandon) urged that if 
50,000 tons of slave-grown sugar, and 
50,000 of free-grown sugar, were at Ham- 
burgh, it would not matter, as far as re- 
spected slavery, whether the free or the 
slave-grown sugar were admitted into our 
markets. I should think, Sir, that if the 
slave-grown sugar were taken, it would to 
that extent encourage the growth of slave 
sugar. But if we have not enough of sugar 
for the consumption of the country, why 
not resort to free foreign sugar to supply 
the deficiency ?”” There was another argu- 
ment used on this questica, which was, 
that all their endeavours to repress slavery 
had failed, and therefore that they should 
not persevere in those endeavours. If any 
hon. Member was influenced by that argu- 
ment, let him get up and say so, and re- 
commend the withdrawal of our fleets and 
men from the unwholesome and unhealthy 
coast of Africa. If such a proposition 
were made, however, after the House had 
heard the heartrending accounts of the 
Slave Trade read by his noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn last night, no one in 
that House could be induced to support it. 
But, at any rate, if they were to give en- 
couragement to the Slave Trade, let them 
not deprive their own Colonies of such be- 
nefits as it carried with it. He felt assured, 
however, that by the continuance of that 
protection which he believed to be just, 
the supply of sugar demanded by the 
country would be obtained, and they would 
ensure the love and affection of their own 
Colonies. He should have ended there but 
for the observations of the hon, Member 
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for Evesham. The hon. Gentleman had 
accused the party with which he had the 
honour of acting, of opposing the present 
measure in order to raise a cry in the coun- 
try. He denied such an accusation. That 
party had been formed tor the purpose of 
maintaining all the interests of the coun- 
try—commercial as well as agricultural; 
and when the commercial interests were 
attacked, as they had been by the proposed 
measure, they were bound in consistency 
to oppose it. 

Mr. A. OSWALD wished to address a 
few words to the House, as he was about 
to give a different vote to the one he had 
given last year on this question. The 
noble Lord’s Amendment appeared to be 
grounded on two reasons : first, the injus- 
tice and impolicy of taking from the West 
Indian Colonies their existing protection ; 
and, secondly, that the proposition of the 
Government would give encouragement to 
the Slave Trade. Now, with respect to 


the first point, the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment did not hold out to the West India 
body any hope of permanent protection, 
and being of opinion that the greatest 
evil that could befall them was the continu- 
ance of uncertainty, and the making their 
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interest a bone of contention or rallying 


point between two factions, he must say he | 
thought a settlement of the measure was | 
extremely desirable. | Not only so, but | 
looking at what had lately happened in | 
that House, and seeing that protection to | 
agriculture had been withdrawn by the | 
act of the Legislature, he confessed he 
thought they must be prepared to abandon 
with it all protection whether to our do- 
mestic or colonial interests. He was told 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) and his 
party were prepared to restore to agricul- 
ture the protection it had lost. No doubt 
they were sincere in their intentions; but 
he thought a little time would cool their 
ardour: should it fail to do so, he was con- 
vineed the defeat they would soon meet 
with would be signal. 
attention to the noble Lord’s statements 
respecting the decreased protection to our 
West Indian Colonies; but he could not 
draw the same inference from them. The 
noble Lord stated that the loss the Colonies 
had sustained by the withdrawal of protec- 
tion since the abolition of slavery amounted 
to 750,0007.; but then it must be remem- 
bered that we had given them 20,000,0001., 





He had paid great | 





and that the interest of this sum must be 
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put to to obtain free labour, might be a 
ground for giving them further compensa- 
tion; and if the West India planters could 
prove that by the abolition of slavery they 
had lost a greater sum than they had re- 
ceived, which he was inclined to think they 
could prove, he for one would readily sup- 
port a measure for giving them further 
compensation. He was not, however, pre- 
pared to see this country give 20,000,0001. 
for the abolition of slavery, and also from 
1,500,000/. to 2,000,000/. a year, which 
was the sum the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn seemed to admit the present Sugar 
Duties cost us. With respect to the next 
point, the encouragement which this mea 
sure would give to the Slave Trade, he 
must frankly confess he did not support 
the measure of the late Government with 
respect to the Sugar Duties from any con- 
siderations with respect to the Slave Trade. 
He might be wrong, but he thought the 
arguments he had heard on the other side 
on this subject were the strongest. He 
did think that for this country to attempt 
to control the social state of other countries 
by our fiscal arrangements, was a complete 
mistake. When we wore slave-grown 
cotton, when we drank slave-grown coffee, 
and smoked slave-grown tobacco, he could 
not for the life of him conceive on what 
principle they might not also use slave- 
grown sugar. It seemed to him to be 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
He must say too, when he knew that there 
were other species of slavery of a worse 
kind, that which never saw the sun, whose 
horrors were hidden from the light in the 
most unwholesome mines, and when he 
knew that by means of such slavery 49,000 
tons of copper were exported last year from 
Cuba to Brazil, he thought this part of the 
noble Lord’s argument fell utterly to the 
ground. Moreover, had the facts which 
the noble Lord read last night occurred ten 
years after slave-grown sugar had been 
admitted, he should have thought them 
entitled to much weight; but it must be 
remembered these horrors had taken place 
not after the admission of slave-labour 
sugar, but when we were exerting ourselves 
to the utmost to exclude it. The House 
would remember, too, that Mr. F. Buxton 
had left it on record as his decided opinion, 
that all we had done to put down the Slave 
Trade had not even mitigated its horrors. 
They must look for the amelioration of 
this evil to some other quarter than the 


put against that reduction. It was true Custom-house, and he should therefore ne- 
that the increased expense they had been | gative the noble Lord’s Amendment. 
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Mr. HUME thought the hon. Member for 
Evesham was totally mistaken in what he 
had said of India, There was not a native in 
Bengal who might not, if any attempt were 
made to coerce him, go to one of the courts 
of justice, claim its protection, and be set 
at liberty. When he was in India, there 
was not in the Benares district a single 
slave employed in the cultivation of sugar. 
In fact, the only vestige of slavery re- 
maining, was that of the predials connect- 
ed with families in the southern part of 
India; and if any one of these wished to 
be free, he had only to claim the protection 
of the Company’s courts, wherever he 
was. It was, therefore, wrong to say that 
the sugar coming from Bengal was pro- 
duced by slave labour. Much had been 
said of the horrors of slavery; but the ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugar into Eng- 
land would really not have the smallest ef- 
fect in any way upon colonial slavery. The 
measure of the late Government, in that 
view, was one of their most objectionable 
steps ; the whole policy of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) with regard to the 
Sugar Duties, was a gross mistake, and 
contrary to the principles he had been so 
usefully carrying out. The right hon. 
Baronet stated again, on the previous 


night, that the admission of slave-grown 
sugar would give an additional stimulus to 
slavery and the Slave Trade; but he gave 


no reason, nor could he. Suppose that 
the whole supply of sugar that came or 
could come to Europe amounted to 320,000 
tons, and that 80,000 tons more were fur- 
nished by the Continent, from beet-root ; 
suppose one-half of all this sugar to be 
slave grown, and, therefore, consumed on 
the Continent, and not here ; if now, in- 
stead of the slave-grown sugar being used 
here, and the free on the Continent, both 
consumers used both sorts indiscriminately, 
the price of sugar would not be affected, 
and no stimulus would be given to the 
Slave Trade by the change. The West 
Indies seemed to be doomed to suffer from 
their own friends ; the case was put on 
grounds that would not support it. The 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) asked, whe- 
ther we meant to allow the Slave Trade to 
continue, and give up our efforts to sup- 
press it? Why, our efforts to suppress it 
by coercion had failed, and always must. 
It was on that ground he had ever been 
anxious to see the British fleet, amounting 
to at least twenty-seven ships, removed 
from that coast. He believed, with Sir 
Fowell Buxton, that all that had been done 
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only tended to aggravate the horrors of 
the middle passage, and that the sooner 
we removed our ships from that station, the 
sooner we should lessen our expense, and 
diminish the horrors experienced by the 
unfortunate slaves. While he entertained 
these views, he did not despair of putting 
an end to slavery. He was satisfied that 
we had it in our power to abolish that sys- 
tem, if we only pursued the right plan. 
Free labour, if procured in abundance, 
would ever be found cheaper to the planter 
than slave labour. But in our West India 
Colonies we had not given the system a fair 
trial. It was because we had not enabled 
the planters in the West Indies to procure 
a sufficiency of free labour, that the experi- 
ment there had failed. It had not failed 
from any want of principle in the experi- 
ment itself, but purely because the Colo- 
nies had not the supply of labour which 
was necessary. Now his remedy was, that 
the West India Colonies should have the 
same access to labour as other producers of 
sugar, with this difference—let Cuba and 
Brazil take the natives of Africa as slaves 
if they chose—for, in fact, we could not 
prevent them—and let the West India 
planters take their labourers also from the 
shores of Africa—buy them as slaves if 
they so pleased—and set them free the mo- 
ment they were landed in the Colonies. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] Some hon. Members 
shook their heads at this; but really, 
when they found that all other remedies 
failed, why should they not adopt the only 
mode that was likely to secure their ob- 
ject? It was impossible the West Indies 
could compete with other sugar-growing 
Colonies unless they gave them abun- 
dance of free labour. In 1836 Lord Glen- 
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elg, in an able despatch on this subject, 


strongly recommended that preparations 
should be made for supplying the West In- 
dia Colonies with plenty of labourers, and 
stated that it was the wish of Government 
that arrangements should be made for that 
purpose. But, notwithstanding this, what 
had been the course pursued? Had we 
not done everything in our power to pre- 
vent the necessary supply of labour being 
sent to the Colonies? The Orders in 
Council had, in fact, been a complete bar 
to the introduction of labourers, for though 
those Orders did not in words prevent la- 
bourers going to the Colonies, they pre- 
vented proper arrangements being made 
for paying the passage of the labourers, 
and expressly declared that no contract for 
services should be made on account of the 
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Colonies, except in the Colonies them- 
selves — thus presenting a complete bar 
to the introduction of free labour. Relax- 
ations had no doubt taken place ; but it 
was only within the last eighteen months 
that such relaxations had been made as 
could lead to any supply of labourers. No 
man was more anxious than he was for 
free trade ; and in 1840 he contended for 
such a comprehensive measure as would 
include our West Indian Colonies, having 
regard to the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed, so as to enable 
them to compete with other countries. The 
hon. Gentleman, after expressing his belief 
that the suppression of the smuggling trade 
in tobacco would tend very much to put 
down slavery, repeated his belief that the 
only effectual mode of suppressing the 
Slave Trade and slavery was to open up 
large supplies of free labour. Let the 
planters have free trade in blacks, and 
they would take away the temptation to 
reduce them to slavery. The time was 
come when we ought to act upon some 
right principle in this matter, as on every 
other question that came under their con- 
sideration. He knew that there were men 
in the country, whom he honoured as valu- 
able members of society, who would be 


shocked to be told that the planters 
should go to the coast of Africa and bring 


off the natives. But he would go far- 
ther. He would buy them, and then land 
them on the shores of our Colonies as free- 
men, and by so doing would be perform- 
ing a kind and generous act. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) seemed to 
have startled into life at this statement ; 
and he should Jike to hear from him some 
explanation as to what other course was 
likely to be successful. Let them take the 
500,000/. which was something like the 
expense incurred at present in putting 
down the Slave Trade by means of our 
navy—let them withdraw their fleet and 
expend only half of that sum in getting 
labour for the Colonies—take the whole 
sum if they choose for one year, to make 
the experiment, and what would be the re- 
sult? Why, slavery would cease. He 
had seen a gentleman lately from Cuba, 
himself a proprietor, and he assured him 
that the proprietors there did not wish to 
have one slave more admitted; but that the 
slaves were now taken there, and solely 
through the cupidity of the governors. The 
same gentleman had assured him that the 
Governors of Cuba had been making large 
fortunes by means of the introduction of 
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slaves. They had all heard an account of 
150 slaves being bayonetted in a disturb- 
ance in that island ; but he believed that 
two ships laden with negroes came into 
port there the next month, and lay nearly 
five weeks before they discharged their 
cargoes. In his opinion the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would lose revenue by the 
measure without benefiting the consumer; 
and when revenue was lost without benefit 
accruing to the consumer, it was so much 
money utterly thrown away. In this man- 
ner it was, he held, that much of the late 
abolition of duties had been lost and thrown 
away. In his opinion the same argument 
did not hold with respect to corn and sugar. 
For corn we had the whole world as a 
market to buy in; but, with respect to 
sugar, the case was different. Sugar re- 
quired time to create an additional supply, 
and many arrangements not needed in the 
ease of corn. The planters, therefore, 
ought to have had more time given them, 
not for the sake of themselves but of the 
revenue. If the measure could be amended 
in this respect in its progress through the 
Committee, he did think, on publie grounds, 
that it ought to be amended. Many per- 
sons might suppose that he was averse to 
give relief to the consumers of sugar; quite 
the reverse was the fact; he was desirous 
to see the duty on sugar reduced to half, 
for he believed that duty would give as 
great a revenue as they could raise by any 
means, and would confer a great benefit on 
the country. He wished to act in this 
matter upon principle; he thought their 
legislation was deviating too much from 
principle ; and that the country had been 
the dupe of maladministration on the part 
of Governments and Colonial Secretaries ; 
but they ought now to retrace their steps; 
and if all their efforts had hitherto failed to 
put down this abominable traffic, let them 
try that which he had proposed, namely, to 
take away the temptation to it. The Go- 
vernment ought to be prepared to carry out 
those regulations in the Excise which would 
enable them to admit the produce of the 
Colonies to be used in all the ways of 
which they were capable. Let a Com- 
mittee be appointed to-morrow, and let 
them investigate that part of the question, 
and they would demonstrate that all the 
fears of the Government on this subject 
were fallacious, and that the boon might 
be conceded without any difficulty. 

Sm J. R. REID thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made the best speech on his 


(Sir J. R. Reid’s) side of the question that 
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he had heard in the course of this diseus- 
sion. He rose to declare that the colonists, 
under existing circumstances, and in the 
event of the Government proposition being 
carried into effect, would be totally and 
completely ruined. He had no hesitation 
in declaring this when he had to state to 
the House, without reserve, that that very 
day, in consequence of the turn the debate 
had taken last night, and the probability 
of this measure being carried, as he had 
no doubt it would be, a decision had been 
come to by some of the most respectable 
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Indians, he eared not for it ; he wanted to 
see the question settled once for all. What- 
ever might arise, let them have the solid 
substantial prospect of a settlement. It must 
be remembered that the great pressure had 
fallen upon the West Indians since the 
abolition, and under present circumstances 
he thought the West Indians must prepare 
themselves for coming events by increased 
assiduity and skill, and by the adoption he 
might almost say, of European modes of 
cultivation. He saw no other of meet- 
ing their difficulties. For himself, he 
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parties connected with the Colonies, and | never had voted on this question for some 
the fiat had gone forth for preventing the | years, being interested in it; and therefore 
supplies being sent out for cultivating their | he should be the last man who would op- 
estates there. He said that on his own! pose a Government plan of this nature 
knowledge. Every practical man con- | when it removed protection from the class 
nected with the Colonies would bear him|he belonged to. The case of the West 
out in saying, that to compete with slave | Indian and English landed proprietors he 
labour, placed as the Colonies now were, | considered as standing on a totally differ- 
was altogether and totally impossible. If} ent basis. With respect to the importa- 
any one asserted that it was practicable, | tion of free labourers into our West India 
he for one denied it. He did implore the | Colonies, there was, as the House was pro- 
House and the noble Lord calmly to con- | bably aware, considerable diversity of opin- 
sider the great interests now at stake. | ion. Some people thought that there was 
The West Indians wanted to throw no ob- | no need for such an importation; but the 
stacles in the way of free trade; all they | number who thought so was, he believed, 
wanted was fair play. With fair play he| very small. The general opinion was, 


had no more doubt than he had of his own | that a large importation of free labourers 
was wanted. If it was asked, where were 


| they to come from, he would say the 
coast of Africa. The African negro was 
much better fitted for the purpose than the 
Indian Coolie. The Indian Coolie, from his 
accustomed diet and habits, was not likely 
to prove so useful a labourer in point of 
bodily strength and activity as the African, 
nor was he so likely to amalgamate with the 


existence they would produce plenty of 


sugar, and at a very low price. A cireum- 
stance had occurred that day which was | 
worthy of mention. A friend of his had | 
had a coffee estate in Jamaica that formerly | 
yielded him 6,000/. a year after deduction | 
of all charges; he had also’ a considerable | 
sugar estate ; and he now was completely | 
ruined, and had come to him that very day | 
telling him of his unfortunae position. He | West Indians. The proposed period of 
was deeply overcome by his friend’s nar- | contract, however—twelve months—was 
ration, and had afforded him pecuniary re- | too short; and he hoped the noble Lord at 
lief for himself and his eight children. He the head of the Government would think 
did not mention this anecdote in order to | well before he tied down the West Indian 
work on the feelings of the House, or ex- | proprietor to that period. Then with re- 
cite their commiseration for the class to | spect to the fiscal regulations, he hoped 
which he belonged ; all he asked was, give | his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
them fair play, and then they would fear Exchequer would not be daunted by the 
no competition whatever. | difficulties that surrounded him, that he 

Mr. BERNAL was anxious to detail the | would not be misled by anything which 
true state of the circumstances and situ- | was said out of doors, or by the misrepre- 
ation in which the plan of the Government | sentations of interested parties, but would 
would place the Colonies, and point out | proceed to carry out the principles of free 
certain salient points in it which were de- | trade to their full extent. Was it fair that 
serving of the serious consideration of the | the West India interest, after having free 
Ilouse. In what he was about to say he | trade imposed upon them, as against them- 
should commit nobody but himself, as he | selves, should not be allowed the advantage 
was no longer a member of the committee | of it as regarded the articles which they 
of West India proprietors. With respect | imported for consumption in this country ? 
to the term of years to be given the West | As the House was aware, a duty of ls. Gd. 
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per gallon was now levied on West India 
rum, as against English spirits; and it was 
proposed to diminish this duty one-third. 
Did the House imagine that this small re- 
duction would satisfy the West India in- 
terest ? He assured them it would not, 
and that it was useless to attempt to 
maintain a different duty upon West In- 
dia spirits from that which was imposed 
on English spirits. They might keep it 
up for twelve months; but, after passing 
the present measure, he defied any set of 
gentlemen, he cared not who they were, 
especially if they were exponents and apos- 
tles of the principles of free trade, to keep 
it up much longer. With regard to the 
admission of sugar in a erystallized shape, 
and in an unrefined state, as molasses, into 
the breweries and distilleries of this coun- 
try, he was aware that there were various 
difficulties in the way; but the noble Lord 
must throw these difficulties overboard, 
and be prepared to carry through the prin- 
ciples of free trade, not by halves, but by 
wholes. He regretted to hear the hon. 
Member for Dover state that certain gen- 
tlemen connected with the West Indies 
had determined to abandon the cultivation 
of their estates. That was not the course 
which he (Mr. Bernal) intended to pursue. 
He was resolved rather to look to increased 
energy to enable him to meet the competi- 
tion by which he would be surrounded; 
and he would say to others who were simi- 
larly situated as himself—‘‘ Do not despair; 
do not waste your energies in vain regrets. 
The temper of the times, and the-tone-ef. 
men’s feelings, run so much in the direc- 
tion of free trade, that you can no more 
help acceding to the demand for sugar at 
a supposed cheap priee, he would say, than 
the gentlemen connected with the agricul- 
tural interest could resist the ery of free 
trade. And when he spoke of cheap sugar, 
he would say, that he did not think that 
sugar would for any length of time be so 
cheap as he should wish it to be. When 
the products of any particular country came 
suddenly and unexpectedly into demand, 
the furnishers of these products expected 
and obtained an increased price for them. 
And so, if the sugars of Brazil and Cuba 
came into extensive demand, there would 
consequently be such an increase of the 
price as would prevent the enthusiastic 
dreams of great cheapness from being 
realized. He repeated, that such were his 
Opinions in reference to this measure; and 
therefore he should vote, and had always 
intended to vote, for the measure proposed 
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by the noble Lord. He had never had but 
one opinion about it; but he hoped he 
should not be accused of inconsistency, if 
at the same time he should be found stick- 
ling as much as he could for the admission 
of colonial spirits into this country on the 
same footing as Scotch, Irish, or English 
spirits; and also pressing for the admis- 
sion, under due and proper restrictions, of 
colonial sugar and molasses into the brew- 
eries and distilleries of this country. He 
trusted, also, that the noble Lord would 
reconsider the question as to the period of 
contracts to be entered into with the ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa. There might 
be complaints in Jamaica relative to the 
repayment of money for immigration; and 
though he did not agree with the hon. 
Member for Montrose, he did think that 
some part of the money spent in keeping 
cruisers on the coast of Africa, might form 
an emigration fund under the management 
of sober and well-trained agents. And he 
concluded with the hope that from this 
year the West Indians, not recurring to 
past hardships, would exert themselves, 
and be enabled, though it would not be 
without great difficulties, to commence a 
new era. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON would have 
been content to rest his vote on the 
statement of his noble Friend who in- 
troduced this Motion, and on the speech 
of his right hon. Friend (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) in defence of the 
Bill; but there were some points which 
pressed themselves on his mind, and on 
which he wished to make a few observa- 
tions. He never could forget that he was 
one of those who voted for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in our Colonies ; 
that measure had had a greater effect 
on private fortunes than any legislative 
measure in the history of this country— 
a great responsibility lay on the promoters 
of it. And if there was one thing more 
than another that the Legislature ought 
to guard against, looking to the interests 
of humanity in their widest range, to the 
fate of the negro race throughout the 
world, to the force of the example of this 
country, to its moral influence, as well as 
to its material interests, it was this— 
that that great experiment should not be 
a failure. What had recently occurred 
in that House with respect to free trade ? 
They had heard Minister after Minister 
declare that treaties and tariffs had failed, 
and would fail, and that we must show 
other nations by our example that free 
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trade can be successfully carried on. Now, 
what was true of free trade was true also 
of free labour; and if we wished that other 
nations should follow our example, we 
must show the success of our own free-la- 
bour experiment. And this brought him 
to the consideration of two points—the 
conduct pursued by this country on the 
west coast of Africa, and the conduct pur- 
sued towards our West Indian Colonies. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, last night, declared that the 
best armament against the Slave Trade 
was the successful cultivation of sugar by 
free labour. That was no new opinion; 
but he rejoiced that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had given to that opinion the sanction 
of his high authority. Sir Fowell Buxton, 
in 1839, speaking of the failure of our 
measures on the coast of Africa, declared— 

“That the number of slavers had increased 
from 70 to 150, and that for every cargo formerly 
carried over the sea, two cargoes, or twice the 
number in one cargo, wedged together in a mass 
of living corruption, are now borne on the waves 
of the Atlantic.” 

His noble Friend, Lord J. Russell, in 
1839, in an official letter to the Lords of 
the Treasury, said— 

“Under such circumstances, to repress the 
foreign Slave Trade by a marine guard would 
searcely be possible, if the whole British navy 
could be employed for the purpose. It is an evil 
which ean never be adequately encountered by 
any system of mere prohibition and penalty.” 
Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, on the 
24th of June, 1845, on Mr. Hutt’s Mo- 
tion, expressed his opinion to be entirely 
in accordance with Mr. Hutt’s, ‘‘ that the 
Mixed Commission was a farce ;”’ and the 
right hon.Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer (Mr. C. Wood), in 1841, on 
the debate on the Sugar Duties, said, that 
‘the new efforts to put down the Slave 
Trade had only aggravated its horrors ;” 
and inquired, ‘‘ Might not some other 
means be tried—a Treaty with Brazil, 
&c.?”’ Since that time the force on the 
coast of Africa had been much increased ; 
steamers had been added, and yet the 
Slave Trade flourished more abundantly. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners wrote to 
Lord Aberdeen, from Sierra Leone, on 
December 31, 1844— 

“ The activity of the increased squadron, and 
especially the addition of effective steam vessels, 
has, without doubt, had a considerable effect on 
the number of captures; still, however, we be- 
lieve that the Slave Trade is increasing, and that 
it is conducted, perhaps, more systematically than 
it has ever been hitherto.” 


And Her Majesty’s Commissioners wrote 
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to Lord Aberdeen, from Rio de Janeiro, 
on March 21, 1845, and said that— 

“« The importation of African slaves has not di- 

minished ; the capital employed in these illicit 
transactions augments ;” and that “ the risk is so 
subdivided amongst several vessels, held in shares, 
that the capture of four vessels would not subject 
them to loss provided the fifth was successful in 
landing slaves.” 
That was the latest report which had been 
received; and it showed that whilst on the 
coast of Africa the Commissioners reported 
that the Slave Trade was increasing, the 
Commissioners at Rio Janeiro said that 
the importation was not diminishing. Let 
him, then, invite the attention of the House 
to the expense which these expeditions on 
the coast of Africa caused year by year, 
By a Parliamentary return of June 20, 
1845, it appeared that— 

“The ships of all classes employed for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade and estimate of 
charge for the public, for 1842, were, ships, 58 ; 
guns, 945; men, 8,554. 

Total expense. . ..... ~~. 
Add for liberated Africans for the last 
six years, average. . . . . . . 25,000 


- £575,466 


£600,466 
Mixed Commission Courts, about . . 10,000 


£610,466 


This estimate, large as it was, he had been 
assured was far below the reality ; but he 
stated it, as it appeared on the face of 
public returns. The failure of our en- 
deayours up to this time was fully borne 
out by an intelligent officer who had re- 
cently returned from the coast of Africa, 
who told him that the effort, great as 
it was, to put down the Slave Trade, 
was entirely ineffectual ; and that, do what 
they would, they could not keep up a 
blockade along a coast of more than 4,000 
miles in length. That officer had illus- 
trated the difficulties of a blockade by an 
occurrence which happened to himself: 
the mists from the heat, after the rains, 
were very great, and, in one case, two 
ships had run into the mouth of a river on 
the speculation of catching a slayer, and 
though they had been close together, 
on meeting afterwards it appeared that 
neither knew the other had been there. 
The House had heard a great deal about 
steamers, but there were many drawbacks 
to their use; their smoke could be seen 
for twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles, 
which gave warning to the vigilant slavers. 
Then, the steamers were more unfayvour- 
able to the health of the crews from their 
lying near the shore, and the work and 
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exposure in taking in coals and wood. 
His informant, fresh from the scene of 
action, confirmed the public reports— 
“that the Slave Trade is increasing.” 
When he left the coast of Africa, in the 
month of December, the barracoons were 
more frequent on the coast. Let him 
next refer to an expense of a more serious 
character—in the loss of health and life. 
The House would recollect the case of 
the Eclair :— 

“The Eclair sailed from Devonport, in Novem- 
ber, 1844, having a crew of 146 officers and men, 
for the coast of Africa, on which station she re- 
mained to the 23rd of July last, 1845, up to which 
period she had lost nine men from the common 
coast fever. The total loss by deaths on the 
voyage home and in harbour was sixty-cight. 
The Styx left England, on June 1, 1845, 
with one captain, two lieutenants, a surgeon, 
a purser, and a master; in all, six officers. 
The lieutenant was dead, the surgeon was dead, 
the purser was dead, the master was dead, the 
second lieutenant was invalided, very ill; and the 
captain was invalided, having been very ill, and, 
at one time, quite lost his eyesight. So that not 
one single officer remained well.’”’ 

He believed, then, that the attempts to put 
down the Slave Trade up to this time had 
been ineffectual; and if our efforts had not 
been successful, there was no one who 
would doubt that our attempts had mate- 


rially aggravated the horrors of the Slave 


Trade. Turning from the coast of Af- 
rica to our possessions in the West Indies, 
what course had been pursued there? The 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the West India Colonies, which 
sat in July, 1842, resolved— 


“ That the principal causes of diminished pro- 

duction and consequent distress are—the great 
difficulty which has been experienced by the plant- 
ers in obtaining steady and continuous labour, 
and the high rate of remuneration which they 
give for the broken and indifferent work which 
they are able to procure; and, that one ob- 
vious and most desirable mode of endeavouring to 
compensate for this diminished supply of labour is 
to promote the immigration of a fresh labouring 
population to such an extent as to create compe- 
tition for employment.” 
At the same time another Committee sat 
on the state of the West Coast of Africa. 
The Committee on West Africa in August, 
1842, considered three points :— 

“1, Whether there was any considerable ma- 
terials for a free emigration from Africa to the 
West Indies ? 

“2, Whether it would be desirable for the 
African to make the change ? 

“3. Whether it could be carried on without 
reasonable apprehension, or indeed a_ possibility 
of creating or encouraging a new Slave Trade ?” 


And they reported with respect to these— 
“1, The materials for emigration are enume- 
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rated, and if it were permitted, encouraged, and 
successful, they would probably prove to be con- 
siderable. 

“2, It would be for the negro the highest ad- 
vantage—the greatest blessing. 

“3. Under proper regulations, the Committee 
think that no danger exists of creating a real or 
plausible suspicion of a revival of the Slave 
Trade. 

‘* Your Committee cannot but strongly urge 

upon Parliament not only not to prohibit the 
emigration of free blacks from our African settle- 
ments to our West India Colonies, but to encou- 
rage and promote it by the authority of Govern- 
ment.” 
He would say also that the French West 
India Islands were looking to the result of 
our experiments with the most extreme 
and lively interest. The condition of those 
islands in which there was slavery and no 
Slave Trade was most lamentable; and if 
we could only show by our example that 
free labour was successful in our Colonies, 
it would be but a few years before the 
French West Indies would follow our 
course. No estate in any French island 
was now saleable, except at the most ruin- 
ous price. Lately, an estate in Santa 
Cruz was sold, producing 150 hogsheads 
of sugar, with 300 slaves upon it, at a 
price of 4,000. About the same time, an 
estate in Barbadoes was sold, producing 
the same quantity, 150 hogsheads, with- 
out, of course, any slaves, and the price 
was 21,0002. This showed, even with all 
our difficulties, how much better the con- 
dition of Barbadoes was, than that of 
Santa Cruz. But Barbadoes was an island 
in which the population and the territory 
were more evenly balanced than in our 
other islands; and was an_ instance 
of what others might become with an 
increased supply of labourers. The West 
Indians had themselves pointed out in 
innumerable documents and representa- 
tions their great want and great difficulty. 
Mr. Cave wrote to Lord Stanley on No- 
vember 5, 1843, and said— 

“ The momentous question, whether the staple 

products of tropical countries can be raised as 
effectually by the labour of freemen as by that 
of slaves, can never be brought to a fair trial, 
until the freedom of the employer be as fully es- 
tablished as the freedom of the labourer; and 
emancipation cannot be pronouneed successful 
until that question be satistactorily solved. With- 
out an immediate and extensive supply of labour, 
their agriculture and trade must still further de- 
cline.” . 
The Acting Committee of West India 
Planters, in a memorial to the Govern- 
ment, presented July 15, 1846, declared 
that— 

“ A policy directly tho reverse of this course 
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was unhappily adopted. Although it was quite 
certain that a great proportion of the agricultural 
labourers would, on being liberated from their 
obligations of service, occupy themselves with 
other pursuits, the proprietors were by a strange 
exercise of power, which they have always re- 
garded as unjustifiable, prohibited from employ- 
ing any other servants than those who chose to 
remain on their estates, The restrictions upon 
immigration, after being obstinately maintained 
for many years, to the grievous loss of the pro- 
prietors, have at length, though very recently, 
been relaxed. But they are still prohibited from 
attempting to hire, even within the British domi- 
nions, the labourers most suitable to their ser- 
vice. To render their cultivation again profitable, 
and to induce its extension, they only require the 
enjoyment of freedom in procuring labour.” 

Here then was the contrast—a blind and 
lavish expenditure on the coast of Africa 
—parsimony and restriction towards our 
West India Colonies—the prodigal expense 
accomplishing no good, probably aggra- 
vating the evil—the injurious restriction, 
forbidding the improvement and threaten- 
ing almost the existence of the Colonies. 
He thought the demands of the West 
Indians reasonable and fair; he thought 
that that interest, now almost prostrate, 
had a right to require every possible 
assistance in obtaining free labour. He 
was not indisposed, even this year, to 
say that he was ready to vote a certain 
sum, say 50,000/., for the purpose of 
assisting the immigration of free labour- 
ers into the West Indies; and that sum 
he should propose to deduct from the 
expenses which we incurred in the preven- 
tion of the Slave Trade on the coast of 
Africa. This seemed to him a matter of 
very great importance and of urgent ne- 
cessity. It would depend on the feelings 
of the House whether this proposal would 
meet with their favour. In his opinion it 
was a subject which well deserved the serious 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended a deficiency at no distant period— 
he could not help suggesting that means 
of providing for that deficiency might 
be found in the direction which he had 
indicated. Without further detaining the 
House, he would venture to urge the 
responsible advisers of the Crown to give 
a favourable consideration to the entreaties 
which came from the West India interest, 
and to give to the admission of free labour 
the utmost assistance in their power. 

Mr. JAMES said, he had not the good 
fortune to hear the speech of the noble 
Lord, developing his plan for the settlement 
of this important question; but, after an 
attentive perusal of it, he came to the con- 
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clusion, first, that the public, and more es- 
pecially those whose interests were immedi- 
ately affected by the proposed change, were 
under great obligations to the noble Lord 
for the attempt he was making to put the 
Sugar Duties upon a permanent footing, in 
place of those annual discussions which led 
to so much doubt and uncertainty, and 
were so injurious to the interests of the 
colonists. But, secondly, he must say 
that he could not think the plan of the 
noble Lord was the best that could have 
been devised for carrying out free-trade 
principles. It seemed to him monstrous 
to continue a tax upon West Indian sugar 
of 14s. the ewt., which was equal to 13d. 
per pound, and to tax other sugar 21s. the 
ewt., or close upon 2d. per pound, and at 
the same time talk of cheap sugar. It 
was certainly most desirable that we should 
afford to the constantly increasing popula- 
tion of this country cheap sugar, and an 
abundant supply of it; but this object 
could not be fully and properly attained so 
long as these heavy duties were continued; 
and if our Colonies were to be considered 
an integral part of the mother country, as 
the right hon. Baronet said on one ocea- 
sion they ought to be, let him ask, why 
should they tax sugar coming to London 
from his farm in Jamaica, auy more than 
they would tax corn coming from his farm 
in Cumberland? There was less reason 
for so doing, because sugar was liable to 
heavy costs of freight, insurance, wharfage, 
and other heavy expenses in the Colony 
before shipment; whereas the cost of the 
transmission of corn would be very small, 
If they meant to admit slave produce, 
and they wanted revenue, he should say, 
take your tax on slave produce, but ena- 
ble your own colonists to have a chance 
of disposing of their produce at a profit, 
which they cannot now do, by admitting 
that produce duty free; or, if you will not 
do that, take a small duty, say 4s. on 
colonial sugar, and 14s. on slave sugar; 
you would thus enable the great mass of 
our population, to whom this article has 
now become one of prime necessity, and to 
whom, from its present high price, it is 
unattainable, to enjoy it in abundance at a 
cheap rate, and ‘you would, by this means, 
obtain a larger revenue than under the 
proposed plan, by the immensely increased 
consumption of the article which would 
take place. They were not acting up to 
their own principles if they allowed corn 
to come into this country duty free, and 
did not apply the same principle to sugar. 
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He should say nothing at present about 
the wickedness and immorality of giving 
direct encouragement to the Slave Trade 
and slavery, which it had cost us some 
35,000,0002. or 40,000,0002. to put down, 
as it appeared now to be admitted on all 
hands that the Emancipation Act had 
turned out a complete failure. In fact, its 
principal effect had been to ruin our own 
colonists, to enhance the price of sugar to 
our own people, to render a formerly ac- 
tive and industrious population a lazy and 
indolent one, and to transfer the labour 
formerly performed by them to other la- 
bourers in the slave countries. He always 
said it would be so. Since the passing of 
the Emancipation Act, no attempt had 
been made by the successive Governments 
fairly to carry out that measure; on the con- 
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trary, every impediment (with one slight | 
exception, whilst the noble Lord was in | 


office) had been thrown in the way of the 
immigration of free labourers; and thus, in 
place of free labour becoming cheaper than 
slave labour, as we were assured by the 
author of the Emancipation Act would be 
the case, it was about double the price, 
and hardly possible, in some of our islands, 
to obtain steady and continuous labour 
(indispensable to the profitable cultivation 
of a sugar farm) at any price. It seemed 
that restrictions as to those parts of Africa 
where the best labourers were to be found 
were still to be continued, under the ima- 
ginary pretence that to obtain them there 
would be an indirect re-enactment of the 
Slave Trade, although nothing could be 
more easy than to make such regulations 
as would prevent such an occurrence. He 
thought that if the Legislature should de- 
termine to admit slave sugar into con- 
sumption in this country, the least the 
Government could do would be to give fair 
play to our own colonists by affording 
every facility to the introduction into our 
Colonies of free labourers, from whatever 
part of the world they might choose to ob- 
tain them. Upon the whole, he rejoiced 
that the question before the House was 
likely soon to be permanently settled, for 
anything was better than uncertainty. 

Mr. H. BARKLY spoke as follows:— 
As one deeply interested in the adjust- 
ment of the Sugar Duties, I am anxious 
to explain the vote I am going to give to- 
night. Having felt it my duty to support 
the commercial policy of the late Govern- 
ment, my speech would require rather an 
awkward preface were I about to advo- 
cate the application of any other principle 
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to sugar, than that which I have voted 
for applying to corn, to timber, and to 
silk, according to the several cireum- 
stances affecting each trade. I rise, how- 
ever, for no such purpose. I am for free 
trade in sugar, as I was for free trade in 
corn. The only question to which I think 
the House ought to address itself is, how 
to pass from the present system of differ- 
ential duties on foreign sugar, to one of 
perfect equality, consistently with justice, 
with humanity, and with self-interest. 
Justice, namely, to the West India colo- 
nists—humanity to the African race—the 
interests of the people of this country. I 
believe these three important principles 
will be best promoted concurrently. I 
shall endeavour to show that they can 
be alone combined by putting your West 
India Colonies into a position to compete 
with foreign sugar-growing countries be- 
| fore you deprive them of all protection. 
| It does not need much argument to show 
|that justice requires this. The simple 
fact, that the inability of the West India 
planter to compete with the foreigner, is 
the result of the legislation of this country 
—is enough to prove that it would be 
most unjust to expose him to that compe- 
tition without doing all that in you lies to 
restore his former powers of production. 
Now, can you restore them? To discover 
the remedy, we must as usual trace the 
disease. You possess in the western he- 
misphere the finest sugar-growing coun- 
tries on the earth—regions destined here- 
after, whether as dependencies of the Bri- 
tish Crown, or as independent States, to 
furnish the cheapest supplies of sugar to 
the markets of the world. A few years 
since these Colonies were flourishing— 
they produced more sugar than you con- 
sumed—they exported the surplus to fo- 
reign markets: thus defying competition, 
and rendering your protective system no- 
minal as far as the article of sugar. They 
now languish—their proprietors are half- 
ruined—their production has fallen off one- 
third—they fear to encounter their foreign 
rivals with any degree of protection you 
ean afford. What change has taken place 
in their position? Of what element of 
prosperity has your legislation directly de- 
prived them? Not of capital, not of skill, 
not of a resident proprietary body (as some 
pretend), but of that without which all of 
these requisites are utterly useless—of la- 
bour. I will not detain the House by 
tracing the effects of your tampering with 
the supply of labour in the West Indies— 
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from your Orders in Council of 1823, to 
that violation which you committed upon 
your own terms in proposing abolition, by 
first reducing the apprenticeship from 
twelve to seven years, while the measure 
was before the House; and again, by the 
abrogation of the last two years of that 
most important probationary period — 
whereby the colonists were hurried into a 
social revolution without the slightest op- 
portunity of legislative preparation. I am 
not complaining of this interference—I 
question neither its propriety nor its sin- 
cerity. I believe it to be the best repara- 
tion this country could make for having 
shared so deeply in the profits and the 
guilt of the Slave Trade. Ruinous as the 
consequences of your measures have been 
to me individually, I would not have them 
undone for any earthly consideration. I 
hold the people of this country responsible, 
not for having abolished slavery, but for 
having abolished it badly, unadvisedly, 
by impulse, not according to reason. Eight 
years have now elapsed since coercive la- 
bour in our Colonies was thus rashly but 
happily abolished. Time has proved that 
the apprehensions then expressed by West 
India proprietors were well founded, Eman- 
cipation has succeeded morally; it has 
failed economically. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory than its results as regards the 
condition of the negroes; but as regards 
the owners of property its effects have 
been most disastrous. And what has been 
the course of the Government of this coun- 
try under such a state of things—that Go- 
vernment reflecting, of course, the opinion 
of Parliament and of the country? Did 
it pass laws calculated to foster industry, 
and to repress squatting and vagrancy ? 
I fear the less inquiry on this subject the 
better. Did it hasten to give every en- 
couragement to the introduction of free la- 
bourers, to supply the place of those who 
it was certain would retire from field la- 
bour? No! In the teeth of this sugges- 
tion of common sense, it conferred a mono- 
poly of the labour market on the few who 
chose to remain. Simultaneously with 
the termination of the apprenticeship, a 
law was passed prohibiting in effect the 
introduction of a single labourer into the 
Colonies. I was surprised to hear the no- 
ble Lord the other night still attempting 
to palliate the passing of that Order in 
Council. Does he not know that under 
its most impolitic provisions the planters 
of the Crown Colonies were for upwards of 
three years prohibited from entering into 
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engagements with their fellow subjects in 
this country? If they wished to send out 
an English ploughman to teach the negroes 
the use of the plough—if they desired to 
engage a sugar-boiler out of one of our 
refineries to improve the art of making 
sugar—this iniquitous law deprived them 
of the power of doing so. Nay, the House 
will scarcely credit me when I state, that 
if at the present hour I entered into such 
a contract with a German sugar-baker at 
Hamburgh or Bremen, it would be so 
much waste paper. It is true that within 
the last few weeks permission has been 
transmitted to the colonial Legislature to 
legalize such engagements; it is true, 
likewise, that the absolute prohibition im- 
posed upon the communication between 
the British West Indies and the British 
possessions in Africa and India—the two 
great sources from which a copious supply 
of labour could alone be expected—has 
been of late years relaxed. Nay, more: 
the noble Lord opposite, who first had the 
honour of originating that system of free 
immigration from Africa which may yet 
not impossibly supersede the forced immi- 
gration of its unhappy children, promised 
the other night to grant a further relaxa- 
tion by allowing short contracts. But it 
| still remains the fact, at the moment at 
| which I speak, that immigration is fet- 
| tered by many restrictions; that the vast 
| African continent is virtually closed to our 
| languishing Colonies; and that the more 
| costly immigration from India, to which 
| they have been driven as a substitute, is 
‘only this very year commencing. I do 
| protest, therefore, against the injustice of 
| forcing the West India planter, thus un- 
provided with labour, into a competition 
with slave countries where human life is a 
drug. Sir, the restrictions with regard to 
labour are not the only restrictions the re- 
moval of which the West Indians are entitled 
in justice to demand, before you bring 
them into further competition with other 
countries. Is free trade to be free only 
as far as the interests of the mother coun- 
try are concerned? With what consist- 
ency can you talk of free trade in sugar, 
and maintain the monopolies which at pre- 
sent affect the other products of the sugar- 
cane, rum and molasses, in your home 
markets? This subject has been so ably 
gone into by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Weymouth (Mr. Bernal), that I shall not 
detain the House with any repetition, es- 
pecially as I shall have an opportunity of 
entering more fully into it when it comes 
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directly under our consideration. Mean- 
time, I feel certain that these restrictions 
are indefensible, and I have all the more 
confidence that they will be speedily abo- 
lished, because the interests of the con- 
sumer in this country are equally con- 
cerned with those of the planters in their 
abolition. As I have alluded to the con- 
sumer, I will proceed at once to show how 
his interests are nearly as much identified 
with the maintenance of sugar production 
in our Colonies, as those of the British pro- 
ducer. If in so doing I postpone consi- 
derations of humanity to considerations of 
trade, I fear I am only following the 
course which the people of this country 
are disposed to take. Let me not be dis- 
posed to underrate the importance of cheap 
sugar to our working classes. I admit 
that it is the duty of Government to pro- 
eure it for them by every legitimate means; 
but I do think the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is deceiving both himself and the 
country in assuming that the reduction of 
5s. per ewt., which he expects to secure 
by his measure, will extend the power of 
consuming sugar to fresh masses of the 
people. Ido not think that a fall of 3d. 
per Ib. will have any such effect. It is 
because I feel strongly the importance of 
cheap sugar that I wish it not to be quite 
forgotten that the maintenance of cultiva- 
tion in the West Indies is, after all, a na- 
tional object. It is all very well for your 
men of abstract principles to say that the 
differential duties on sugar ought to be 
abolished at once; but, apart from the con- 
siderations of revenue, those who look to 
practical results do not value free trade as 
an end, but as a means—they advocate 
free trade in sugar because they wish to 
procure cheap sugar for the people of this 
country. The question then is, would the 
immediate equalization of the Sugar Du- 
ties secure a permanent supply of cheap 
sugar?—or would it not, by creating a 
falling off in the supply from our Colonies, 
occasion, after the first few months, a 
gradual rise of price for several succeeding 
years, until, in short, the investment of 
capital in slave countries and the extension 
of the Slave Trade made up the deficit? 
It must be borne in mind that, indepen- 
dently of any legislative interference, the 
present season is one of severe trial to the 
West India planter, in consequence of the 
long-continued dry weather; further ad- 
vances of capital from this country will in 
most cases be required, and, unless a fair 
prospect of ultimate reimbursement be 
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held out, many estates will be abandoned. 
Any very discouraging measure will, there- 
fore, easily check production, and prevent 
any effort to bring up the crops, which 
will this year be at least 30,000 tons short 
of last; nay, more, it will check the dispo- 
sition on the part of the colonists to raise 
funds for the purpose of procuring labour- 
ers, in expectation of which their existing 
cultivation had been extended. An enor- 
mous defalcation of sugar must ensue. 
We are acting in face of bitter experience 
on this score. At emancipation the pro- 
duction of the West Indies was thought of 
little consequence. The duty on East In- 
dia sugar had recently been equalized, and 
it was expected that any deficiency would 
be made up from that quarter. What was 
the result? The West Indies fell off in 
their production 90,000 tons: the im- 
portation from the East Indies rose 20,000 
tons. The price of sugar rose in the 
home market from 29s. 5d. in 1834, 
to 49s. ld. in 1840; and even the price 
of slave sugar rose all over the world 6s. 
to 7s. per ewt. No one looks now to any 
very rapid extension of shipments from 
the East Indies, especially if the price 
in the home market be moderate or even 
stationary. Under every discouragement 
and disadvantage for want of labour, the 
West Indies have increased their exports 
since this question was discussed in 1841, 
nearly 40,000 tons; while those from In- 
dia, comparing the same periods of 1841 
and 1845, have only increased 3,500 tons. 
To what other free-labour country can 
you look to supply the deficiency? In 
Java—if you deem the labour there free 
—the cultivation is based altogether upon 
an artificial system of commercial mono- 
poly. That we cannot rely upon that: 
source for a material increase of supply 
is evident from the fact, that our markets 
have for the last two years been open to 
Java sugar, and that the quantity entered 
for consumption is insignificant. It is 
then upon the slave countries, Cuba and 
Brazil, that you must become dependent, 
if you diminish presently or prospectively 
the production of your own Colonies. I 
will not enter into any question as to the 
consistency of such a dependence—with 
that policy for which the people of this 
country have made so many sacrifices ; 
but I ask, is that dependence expedient, 
even in the interests of the consumer? Is 
not slavery at best a very insecure source 
of supply? The British Colonies are as 
yet the only countries in which the negro 
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race have been set free—they alone have 
been subjected to the ordeal of emancipa- 
tion. The ill success, indeed, of that 
experiment, has been sufficient hitherto 
to deter France, Denmark, and other na- 
tions, who at its commencement were on 
the eve of following our example. But 
public opinion in these European countries 
will not be long quiescent; and on the 
other side of the Atlantic the glad sound 
of liberty has echoed from the banks of 
the Mississippi to those of the Amazon. 
Slavery, as an institution, is doomed to 
perish; and it will perish with more or less 
injury to property and cultivation in propor- 
tion as each slaveholding nation has elevat- 
ed her bondmen in the scale of civilization 
by previous training. Before, therefore, 
you needlessly give a deathblow to the 
production of your own Colonies, would it 
not be well to consider what the effect on 
the price of sugar would be if Cuba be- 
came a second St. Domingo? Do I exag- 
gerate the chance of such an occurrence ? 
Last year a servile war was only sup- 
pressed in that island by the slaughter of 
3,000 slaves; and I think the immigration 
to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last night alluded, of 3,000 white labour- 
ers, was prompted rather by a wish to 


take precautions against the recurrence of 
such an event, than by a preference for 


free labour. If, by your policy, you so 
stimulate the avidity of the sugar growers 
of Cuba and Brazil for present gain, be- 
yond their apprehensions of future conse- 
quences, depend upon it the result is only 
@ question of time. I have pointed to 
this disadvantage of a dependence upon 
slave labour merely as a question of com- 
mercial prudence. It is impossible, how- 
ever, altogether to disregard its bearings 
in connexion with humanity. I do not 
intend to raise the humanity ery; I may 
have feelings on the subject; but Iam a 
West India proprietor, and therefore keep 
them to myself, knowing how little credit 
I should get for their sincerity. I have, 
however, no wish whatever to avail myself 
of the co-operation of the anti-slavery 
party; on the contrary, I believe that to 
their mistaken and shortsighted opposition 
to free immigration into the West India 
Colonies, the present crisis is mainly to be 
attributed. I have every respect for those 
who conscientiously entertain these extreme 
views; but I cannot pretenf to share them. 
I admit at once that it is impracticable to 
abstain from the use of slave produce— 
that it is visionary to dream of supplying 
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ourselves with any other than slave-grown 
cotton and tobacco; but I do not see that 
I preclude myself by this admission from 
endeavouring to abolish the distinctive du- 
ties between free and slave-grown sugar in 
such a manner as to guard against the 
extension of the Slave Trade and the per- 
petuation of slavery. I should fail in doing 
my duty if I did not proclaim the deep 
responsibility which rests upon the authors 
of any measure which shall have the effect 
of discouraging the production of sugar by 
free labour. Will the measure described 
to the House the other night by the noble 
Lord have this effect? From the bottom 
of my heart I do fear that if passed in its 
present shape it will. Before I proceed to 
analyse its provisions, let me first declare 
how entirely I concur in the eloquent anti- 
cipations with which the noble Lord con- 
cluded his speech as to the new era to 
which the establishment of perfect free 
trade between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies must give rise. I share in none of 
the apprehensions which some have ex- 
pressed as to the results of the abolition of 
the old colonial system. I believe the 
only true colonial principle to be that 
enunciated by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth—to treat your Co- 
lonies as integral portions of your Empire. 
I shall rejoice when the day arrives in 
which the colonists stand in a position to 
dispense with all protection, because I 
feel sure that it will then be inevitable to do 
them justice. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the noble Lord’s peroration 
was singularly inappropriate to the mea- 
sures he had been developing in his 
speech. A more one-sided scheme, a more 
mother-country attempt to apply free-trade 
principles, I cannot conceive. The colo- 
nists are to be exposed to free competition 
with all the world; but they are not to 
have the benefit of procuring free labour 
where they choose, lest it should interfere 
with the Anti-Slave-Trade policy with 
which the mother country has embarrassed 
herself. They are to have free trade in 
sugar; but if they claim free trade in rum 
and molasses, musty reports of Commit- 
tees of this House thirty years old are all 
the answer deigned to their petitions. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did use one 
argument, indeed, last night, besides those 
connected with revenue (which are no ar- 
guments at all where justice to the Colo- 
nies is concerned). He said that the claim 
of the colonists to perfect freedom did not 
commence till they themselves were ex- 
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posed to free competition. The argument 
was unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Now, it is evident that an interval of at 
least two or three years must necessarily 
elapse between the permission to get free 
labour and the time at which the effects of 
that free labour can be presented at your 
Custom-house in the shape of sugar—be- 
tween the investment of capital in the 
erection of distilleries in the West Indies, 
and the importation of an additional quan- 
tity of rum into this country. This argu- 
ment brings me, however, to a considera- 
tion of the duration and amount of the 
scale of duties on sugar as proposed by 
the Government. There is to be for five 
years to come a constantly changing dif- 
ferential duty imposed on foreign sugar, 
ostensibly for the protection of the colo- | 
nists. But, after the first two years, dur- 
ing which protection is least of all wanted 
by the West Indian—both on account of 
the shortness of his production, and the 
impossibility of diverting more than a cer- | 
tain limited quantity of foreign sugar from | 
the European market—the protection ra- 
pidly diminishes, becoming, in fact, less 
than a halfpenny per Ib. in the third year, 
which is that in which a valid support | 
would be most required. By that time | 
the foreigner will be prepared to pour in 
an additional supply of slave sugar into our 
ports, and the production of our own Colo- | 
nies must, if ever, have been restored. The | 
scale proposed by the Government, there- | 
fore, yields no such efficient protection as | 
will encourage the colonist to persevere. | 
Sir, I wish to confine my remarks within 
the limits of fair criticism; but I must in 
my conscience say, that no contrast can 
be more complete than that between the 
comprehensive simplicity of the commer- 
cial reforms of the late Government, and 
the complicated provisions of the scheme 
now before us. I acquit the noble 
Lord and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of much blame in the matter. 
They were hurried on to settle a great 
question in a few days’ time—they were 
pressed from behind by those who knew 
little of the difficulties of the subject. I 
believe that they would have produced a 
much better measure if they had felt quite 
sure of carrying it. Now, however, that 
it is quite clear that a settlement of the 
Sugar Duties will be effected, I do think 
that they will be amenable to the reproaches 
of men of all political opinions, if they re- 
fuse so to remodel their scale in Committee 
as to make it more acceptable to all parties 
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—better calculated to promote the perma- 
nent interests both of the consumer and the 
producer. It would be easy to effect this 
by shortening the period of five years al- 
lowed for the abolition of protection, and 
condensing the amount of protection into 
three or four years. Although the West 
India body decline respectfully but firmly 
to be any way accessary to improving a 
measure which they, by that very step, 
prove they sincerely believe to be destruc- 
tive to their interests, I feel confident that 
they would prefer three years of really effici- 
ent protection to the five years of attenuated 
duties offered. I confess I am not without 
hopes that when we go into Committee, 
some alteration of this kind may be pro- 
posed by the Government, especially as 
my right hon. Friend last night confined 
himself entirely to explaining the grounds 
of the differential duty of 7s. per ewt. im- 
posed during the first year, and did not 
proceed in any way to justify the rest of 
the scale. It only remains for me to state 
the course I am about to pursue on the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn. However I may acquiesce in 
the letter of that Amendment, I think it 
must be clear to the House that I differ 
widely from the spirit in which it is moved. 
My objections to the measure do not arise 
either from protective or anti-slavery feel- 
ings. The question with me is not one of 
principle but of degree. It would be a 
question with me, therefore, whether I 
could conscientiously support such an 
Amendment, were I even purely a colonial 
Member—did I sit here to advocate West 
India interests only ; but, as a representa- 
tive of the British people in the House of 
Commons, I cannot put out of considera- 
tion the consequences which the success of 
such a Resolution would have upon the 
social interests of this country. I cannot 
shut my eyes to the state of parties—to the 
probability of a dissolution—to the great 
questions which would then agitate the 
country; to which the ery of cheap sugar 
on the one hand, and no slavery on the 
other, would add ardour and intensity. 
Sir, I was in no way accessary to bringing 
in the present Government. I question 
whether they were justified in arriving at 
power by the combination they lent them- 
selves to. I doubt if they were wise to 
accept office with so weak and divided a 
party; but I do feel strongly that the in- 
terests of this vast Empire are too important 
to be made the sport of mere party strife; 
that we cannot afford a Ministerial crisis 
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every week; and that I ought, therefore, 
to be most cautious that no feelings of per- 
sonal interest should prevent my giving an 
unbiassed consideration to this as to every 
measure brought forward by the new Go- 
vernment. Much, therefore, as I complain 
of the details of the new Sugar Duties Bill 
as they at present stand—much as I depre- 
cate the encouragement which it may af- 
ford to slavery and the Slave Trade— 
strongly as I protest against the inconsist- 
ent policy for which West India property 
is to be endangered—I have nevertheless 
come to the conclusion that I shall best dis- 
charge my duty to those who sent me here, 
and at the same time best consult the ul- 
timate interests of the producers of sugar 
in the British Colonies, by voting for going 
at once into Committee for the purpose of 
settling the question, in preference to sup- 
porting the Amendment of the noble Lord, 
by which that settlement would be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the noble Lord 
who moved the Amendment to the Motion 
that you leave the chair, proposed to 
himself to establish three points for the 
consideration of the House. The first was, 


that this country has legitimate sources for 
the supply of all the sugar necessary for 


its consumption; the second, that the cal- 
culations of revenue under the Resolutions 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
erroneous; and the third, that if we adopt 
these Resolutions, we should be stimulating 
that traffic in slaves which this House has 
so often and so indignantly reprobated. Sir, 
I have listened with great attention to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Member of 
the Cabinet, who has aifected to give an 
answer to the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn. I have not been inat- 
tentive to any of the addresses which fol- 
lowed the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and though it may be some of 
those speeches are remarkable for charac- 
teristics and circumstances, not bearing 
any relation to the subject immediately be- 
fore us, still, looking at the speeches af- 
fecting to discuss this question which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I can find no answer to the 
speech of my noble Friend. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appears to me, 
with regard to the first proposition of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, to have 
opposed to it an assumption ; to have en- 
countered the second proposition with an 
hypothesis; and he supposes he has van- 
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quished the third by a sophism. Now, I 
am prepared, if the House will permit me, to 
sustain all the positions of the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn. That noble Lord, 
in supporting his position that this country 
could legitimately be supplied with a suffi- 
cient and ample quantity of sugar for its 
consumption, has offered estimates which, 
if those estimates are correct, prove the 
dogma he laid down. Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters have no confidence in those esti- 
mates; but they have entered into no de- 
tails and offered no facts to show that 
they are erroneous. Or rather to prove 
that the estimates of the noble Lord were 
erroneous, the first feature of the de- 
monstration was, that the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn had underrated 
a very important item. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers estimated the produce of the 
West India Colonies at 125,000 tons; 
and the noble Lord had estimated it only 
at 115,000 tons. Well, then, at the 
first glance it would seem that the noble 
Lord, however erroneous his estimate, has 
not ventured to overstate the amount of 
free-grown sugar which may be obtained 
from our West India Colonies. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who accuse my noble 
Friend of overstating quantities, have 
themselves, in the very first item, offered 
an estimate exceeding the estimate of the 
noble Lord. This shows that the noble 
Lord has not indulged in extravagant esti- 
mates. If we approach the second portion of 
the estimates of the noble Lord, [ mean the 
produce of the Mauritius, I don’t believe Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, notwithstanding some 
inuendos—for so I must call them—I don’t 
believe Her Majesty's Ministers are inclined 
to quarrel with this part of his estimate. 
The noble Lord estimated the produce of 
sugar of the Mauritius at 50,000 tons. 
My noble Friend has now corrected me, 
and says 58,000 tons; but I believe, in his 
speech, he calculated it at 50,000 tons. I 
believe that my noble Friend might have 
carried his estimate higher, for I have re- 
ceived this morning a copy of a Mauritius 
journal, of a most respectable character, 
which calculates the crop of sugar at up- 
wards of 60,000 tons. Why, then, as far 
as anticipation goes, I believe, so far as we 
may rely upon testimony from the Mauri- 
tius itself, it is not in the power of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at all to substantiate their 
point against the noble Lord, that he has 
produced exaggerated estimates. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says, that with 
respect to the third part of the noble Lord’s 
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estimate, he was fairly astonished. He can- 
not believe that India can furnish the quan- 
tity of sugar which my noble Friend sup- 
poses; and he warned the House against 
giving credit to that estimate. If we find 
that in one part of the estimate which the 
noble Lord has offered he is right; and in 
the second that his expectations are war- 
ranted by documents, and confirmed by evi- 
dence from the respectable quarter to which 
I have referred, we have a right to suppose 
that the same care and caution have go- 
yerned him in the third; and that he has 
not without consideration offered to the 
House any calculation not founded upon 
data entitled to influence the opinion of the 
House, and which have not the sanction 
of thought and research. And I beg the 
House to bear in mind, that although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has expressed 
his incredulity as to the amount of Indian 
produce, he has not offered one single fact 
or argument to the contrary. He said, he 
was extremely astonished; and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Beverley (Sir J. 
W. Ilogg), who, upon sugar questions, 
should be a good authority, if we may 
judge from former debates, on whatever 
side his opinion might ultimately fall— 
that hon. Baronet, who tells us that this 
is @ most important subject in the eyes of 
the Home Government of India, rose to 
the assistance of the unsupported position 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nor the hon. Baronet the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, notwithstanding they 
expected this discussion and the argu- 
ments likely to be propounded—neither 
of these Gentlemen could find and offer 
a single argument or fact to induce the 
House to distrust the estimate of the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Lynn. Now in 
this case, with respect to the production 
of sugar in India, whilst this is the posi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
endorsed and ratified by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Beverley, there is one 
consideration of great importance which 
has not been brought before the House, 
though it is a great element in the ques- 
tion, namely, the nature of the producers 
of sugar in India. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) produced statements to show 
the amount of British capital invested in 
India, and how that British capital work- 
ed, and the results obtained from it, and 
that greater might be accomplished. But 
I want to bring this fact before the 
House, that the sugar of India is produced 
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by two classes of persons, that is, British 
capitalists, who, we are told, need no pro- 
tection, and it may be so; and the na- 
tive ryots, who produce a sugar in India, 
who may require protection, and if they 
require protection, I will show that is 
a protection which will bring great re- 
sults to this country, which will bring 
wealth to England, and not only commer- 
cial wealth, but political power. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Beverley tells us 
that the sugar producers of India require 
no protection; that this is their own 
opinion; that meetings have been called 
and circulars issued; and they were to 
be satisfied with meetings of sugar pro- 
ducers which were never heard of, and 
the passing of resolutions which nobody 
ever knew. It may be true that these su- 
gar producers are gentlemen who do not 
fear the measure of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters—it may be true, as the hon. Ba- 
ronet says, that these British capitalists in 
India do not fear competition : they do not 
fear competition in 1846, though I recol- 
lect they did in 1841. The hon. Baronet 
tells us that the condition of India is so 
improved in the five years that have 
elapsed, that the sugar producers of India 
do not now fear competition. I certainly 
think that the condition of India may 
have improved since 1841; for it could 
not have been worse. India had nearly 
become bankrupt; it required but an event, 
a circumstance, an hour, the transmission 
of a post, to prevent bankruptcy in India, 
Every one will admit this who knows the 
facts. I can prove it if documents can 
prove it; if writings by those who are ac- 
knowledged authorities can prove it, to any 
who are interested in, or care anything 
about India. No doubt the situation of 
India has been improved; it could not have 
been worse. I have a letter by me now 
very interesting, but with which I will not 
trouble the House, written at the very time 
when the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Beverley made his speech in 1841. It 
was written by a native Indian gentleman 
well known, and second to none in intelli- 
gence and patriotism, and stated that such 
would be the consequence of the commer- 
cial system that we pursued with respect 
to India, that ere long India would be 
too poor to govern. The writer said it 
was impossible for you to keep that coun- 
try; that he would not insult you by ap- 
pealing to your fears; that the danger 
that threatened you was not from national 
or political conspiracy, but that you would 
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never be able to raise the necessary re- 
venue; that your empire would crumble 
under you, and that in five years you 
would lose India. We are told now that 
the state of India is not as bad as it was 
then—that it is much improved at pre- 
sent. I shall show that the principal cause 
of this improvement in the condition of 
India is that alteration of your Sugar Du- 
ties which you are now called upon to 
repeal and abrogate. I have here the cir- 
cular of a mercantile firm at Calcutta, who 
have a house in London. They said in 
1841— 


“Many mercantile men were surprised at the 
abatement of the West India duties and the ad- 
mission of East India sugar on equal terms, but 
that those resolutions would benefit the country 
at large, and open a boundless market among the 
lower classes of Hindoos, many of whom had never 
seen a piece of cotton cloth in the whole course of 
their lives.” 

They give now what they consider will be 
the consequence of the present alteration 
of the Sugar Duties on the Manchester ma- 
nufacturers. They show the increase that 
has taken place in the fabrics used by the 
poorer classes in India. In 1837 and 
1838 the total number of pieces of long 
cloths, jaconets, &c., was 190,000 pieces. 
In 1843 and 1844 the number had in- 
creased to 2,500,000 pieces; whereas the 
increase in the consumption of fabrics 
used by the richer classes who were not 
affected by the change in the Sugar Duties, 
was not nearly so large. In 1837 and 
1838 the number of pieces of lappets, 
white cambrics, book muslins, &c. was 
1,000,000; and in 1843 and 1844 it 
had only increased to 1,300,000 pieces. 
So that the fabrics used by the poorer 
classes have increased from 190,000 pieces 
to 2,500,000 pieces; while those in use 
among the richer classes have only in- 
creased from 1,000,000 pieces to 1,300,000 
pieces. Let the House remember when 
we are called upon in the month of July, 
in this crude manner, to pass these im- 
portant Resolutions on sugar, as if they 
were a part only of a commercial tariff, 
that the only cultivation of the soil in India 
which is not a monopoly is that of sugar. 
In the cultivation of indigo, cotton, lac, 
and the other products of the soil, the 
native can only be a labourer. I repeat, 
that the only privilege of the poor in that 
country, in which wages are the lowest 
and the interest of money the highest in 
the world, is the cultivation of sugar. This 
is the class which will mainly give you the 
sugar from India. It is not the English 
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speculator who furnishes you with 20,000 
tons, it is the peasantry of India; not 
the owners of vacuum pans and steam- 
engines who will send you the sugar to 
purchase these quantities of Manchester 
goods, and who, if supported in their 
intentions, will take more of your ma- 
nufactures than any slave population in 
the world. There are 100,000,000 of 
your fellow subjects in India; and if every 
native would only buy a turban of you, it 
would produce an effect upon your manu- 
factures greater than that of your whole 
foreign trade. If these 100,000,000 of 
your own fellow subjects could only take 
annually 10s. worth per head of your ma- 
nufactures, you would derive 50,000,0001. 
from India—this India which you have so 
ill treated and so exhausted, and which, for 
the first time in the history of your com- 
mercial legislation, benefited by the late 
alteration in your Sugar Duties, so often 
referred to, and which you are now called 
upon violently to terminate. When I see 
what British capital can produce in the 
valley of the Ganges—when I see such 
results following the equalization of the 
duties on East and West India sugar—that 
produce was brought from places never 
heard of—and that persons came with con- 
signments from districts which the most ex- 
perienced person in Calcutta never dreamed 
would produce sugar—when [| find in the 
letter read by my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lynn last night, from Bell and Co., 
of Madras, that the produce of the present 
year would be one-third more than that of 
last year, namely, from 10,000 tons to 
15,000 tons—when I find that, in another 
letter from an active partner in a mercan- 
tile house, that the extra produce of this 
year, in the valley of the Ganges, is 30 
per cent, extending over a superficies of 
more than 70,000 acres—why should we 
suppose that the produce of Bengal should 
proceed at a slower rate than that of Ma- 
dras, and that 100,000 tons would be an 
immoderate calculation of what we may 
expect from the East Indies next year? I 
have a right, then, to say, that the first po- 
sition of the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), 
that this country can be supplied with an 
ample quantity of sugar from its own posses- 
sions, has been met only by a sceptical as- 
sumption from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and that, as respects the second point, 
as regards the revenue, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has only given up his scepti- 
cal assumption to take refuge in a credulous 
hypothesis. That noble Lord estimated 
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the revenue of the country on data which 
came from a higher authority than that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
showed that there could not be an increase 
of revenue to the amount of more than 
400,000/., and to prove this he took the 
estimate of the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the highest authority upon 
the subject. The latter noble Lord esti- 
mated the supply from our Colonies at 
200,000 tons, the produce of free-labour 
sugar at 20,000 tons, and slave-labour 
sugar at 20,000 tens. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn made a caleu- 
lation, which proved that on the noble 
Lord’s own showing we could not obtain 
more than 400,0002. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer demurred to the cal- 
culations of my noble Friend; but I 
shall prove that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has offered an estimate and a 
series of figures which may be right and 
connected, but which have a distinct dif- 
ference from those of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. How does the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer calculate the probable sup- 
ply of colonial and free-labour sugar? If 
the First Lord of the Treasury expected 
20,000 tons of free-labour sugar, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer turned that into 


15,000 tons. With a rhetorical dexterity 
which Chancellors of the Exchequer are 
not often famous for, he immediately after- 
wards transmutes 20,000 tons of slave- 
grown sugar into 30,000. But who then 
are we to believe? Are we to believe the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who actually, 
though not formally, opened the debate, or 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose speech may for- 
mally, though not virtually, be considered as 
answering the speech of the noble Lord near 
me? With regard, then, to the first point, 
no one has touched the estimates of my 
noble Friend. I think I have also shown the 
House that the criticisms of the noble Lord 
on the estimates of the Government, with 
respect to the revenue, are just and well 
considered. Figures are not party men. 
You may cross the House, but you cannot 
convert 15,000 tons into 20,000 tons. I 
now approach a subject which is more 
important and not less interesting. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn has not 
only wished to show the House and the 
country that from legitimate sources we 
can supply England with sugar; he has not 
only shown the House that there is a great 
and unsatisfactory inconsistency in the es- 
timate made with respect to the revenue 
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by Her Majesty’s Ministers; but he has 
offered, for the adoption of the House, an 
Amendment expressing the opinion of him- 
self and his Friends, that if the Resolutions 
of the Government are passed, a great sti- 
mulus will be given to slave labour. Now, 
often as this question has been discussed 
by the House of Commons—many as are 
the years that have elapsed since it was 
originated—many as are the Governments 
that have had to meet or to conduct such 
debates—this I think will be admitted, that 
under no circumstances, at no time, was 
this great question ever brought forward 
here, or met in a manner so remarkable. 
When we remember all that has been said 
upon this question; when we remember 
the parties that cry has formed—the Mi- 
nisters, or rather the Ministries, it has 
made—the public men it has called into 
existence who never would have been pub- 
lic men, if they had not joined in the pub- 
lie ery—I think there is something rather 
remakable in the way in which this ques- 
tion is now discussed, and now met. Far 
be it from me to suppose for a moment, or 
even to insinuate, that the First Minister 
of the Crown, or the right hon. Gentleman 
he has succeeded, or any of their Col- 
leagues, are supporters of slavery. No one 
is a supporter of slavery; every one is 
filled with natural indignation at the 
thought of it. But all or many seem to 
be prepared to suppose that the evil is un- 
avoidable—that it can no longer be politi- 
cally resisted—and that if it be morally 
wrong, one thing is quite clear, that it is 
fiscally inevitable. I am not, perhaps, 
strictly in order in referring to the speech 
of the First Minister of the Crown; but, 
by the indulgence of the House, and the 
permission of the noble Lord, I hope I 
shall be permitted to do so, considering 
that that able and interesting speech was 
in fact the opening one of the debate. 
In that address, the noble Lord has taken 
up what may be considered a safe position 
on this subject. The noble Lord cannot 
forget that the party he represents, and of 
which it is his pride—his justifiable pride 
—to be the leader, is the Whig party that 
carried the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
The noble Lord is a man of great spirit, 
and would not, I am sure, under any cir- 
cumstances, upon no consideration, to ob- 
tain no degree of power, for any lease of 
time, forget the glorious heritage to which 
he has succeeded. The noble Lord says 
all this is true; we deprecate still, we still 
denounce this infamous traffic; but then I 
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have two fatal objections for you—it is 
true as an abstract philanthropist I am as 
ready to oppose the traffic as before, but 
you cannot deny this, that the Slave Trade 
exists—that it even flourishes—that it not 
only flourishes but increases. You cannot 
deny that it has baffled all our efforts. 
This I place before you, says the noble 
Lord, as an effectual, as the best, vindica- 
tion of my course; this is the unanswerable 
argument with which we are to go to the 
hustings—if we are to go to the hustings— 
this I state to you, that all the efforts you 
have made, all the squadrons you have 
equipped, all the subscription lists you 
have swelled, all the devotion of nearly 
half a century, all the highest convictions, 
all the most fervent aspirations of a gene- 
rous people, have not prevented this result 
—that what you have done is neither effec- 
tual nor complete. Well, Sir, if all that 
England has done on this great theme has 
failed in efficacy, has failed in complete- 
ness, I am not disposed to say that even a 
Whig Minister, that even a Whig party 
may not be authorized by urgent economic 
considerations to come before the Senate 
of the nation, and solemnly inform that 
assembly that they have committed a great 


public error, which, however it may re- 


dound to their credit as men, proves 
scarcely their prescience as politicians. But 
let us see, Sir, if this position, so painful 
to assume, and which nothing but the 
last necessity should authorize any Mi- 
nister to assume, let us see if this po- 
sition is just. The noble Lord says 
that the spirit of commerce baffles all phi- 
lanthropy, all politics, all the strong con- 
victions of the middle classes of this coun- 
try, all the treaties of Secretaries of State, 
that all these sink before the energies of 
commerce. He says that the English 
merchant, while he denounces slave pro- 
duce, is, in fact, by a circuitous, but to him 
quite natural process, exchanging English 
produce for the produce of slave labour; 
that is the first proof the noble Lord 
offers, that the great measure which the 
English people originated—not only sanc- 
tioned, but originated—has failed in effi- 
cacy. Now, with regard to such an ar- 
gument, I must say, that at the first blush 
it appears to me to result in a superficial 
conclusion. The noble Lord tells us the 
energies of commerce were unanticipated; 
that whatever we chose to decide, com- 
merce baffles us. I remember a right hon. 
Gentleman, no longer a Minister of the 
Crown, told us, on one occasion this Ses- 
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sion, that England is a great commercial 
country—that was announced as a great 
discovery; I ventured then to intimate 
that the commerce of England was not the 
creation of yesterday. The noble Lord 
seems to have now discovered, in addition, 
that the spirit of this commercial nation is 
also remarkably adventurous. Has the 
spirit of English commerce become so ad- 
venturous only in the year 1846? I take 
it for granted that if there has been any 
change in the spirit of English commerce, 
it is less adventurous now than formerly ; 
from our increased knowledge, our more 
rapid means of communication, our better 
acquaintance with the resources and wants 
of foreign countries, a commercial venture 
has become a transaction. A merchant 
writes to his correspondent ; his object 
is attained by return of post; and the 
consignment follows immediately upon the 
receipt of the letter. If there is any dif- 
ference at all, English commerce, forty 
years ago, was more adventurous than it is 
now; aman with a cargo which he could 
not conveniently land at one place, would 
roam about from port to port, and made his 
arrangements accordingly. If that is true, 
—and I think none will dispute it—then 
I contend it says but little for the penctra- 
tion of the great public men who took up 
this great public question, that they did not 
foresee this result. I visit upon the noble 
Lord, and upon those of whom he is the 
able successor, all the responsibility. I say 
those Whig statesmen had no right to 
take up this great public cause —one 
that they did not originate; that they 
had no right to join that public cry, not 
being acquainted with what must have 
been the inevitable commercial and politi- 
cal consequences of the measure. I do not 
use the term Whig statesmen in any spirit 
of party; I wish to offer the homage to that 
party which, with regard to the question of 
slavery, they are entitled to; but it does 
not tell for the penetration of the public 
men of that day, that they did not sce 
these consequences. If I cannot suppose 
that they did not see them, then it fixes a 
stigma upon their ingenuousness, if, know- 
ing them, they concealed them from the 
public ; that stigma I am not willing to fix 
upon the present occupiers of the Treasury 
bench. But, says the noble Lord, your 
system not only wants efficacy, it wants 
completeness; you come here and denounce 
slave-grown sugar, and yet you are at this 
moment—the whole nation—members of 
anti-slayery and abolition societies, con- 
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suming slave-grown produce of another 
kind. Here is mock morality, says the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government! Mock 
morality! Yes, it has come to this! But 
Iask the noble Lord, when Clarkson, and 
at a subsequent period, Wilberforce ad- 
dressed those districts of the north of 
England which originated the great move- 
ment against slavery—at the moment when 
were pronounced the thrilling words that 
touched the heart of a great nation, when 
the horrors of that traffic were first re- 
yealed to the pure conviction of this coun- 
try—I ask the noble Lord, whether at 
that moment the fabrics of the north of 
England were not fed with cotton the 
produce of slave labour? I ask him 
more; when that movement had suc- 
ceeded, and when statesmen, as_states- 
men always do—with the instinct of aris- 
tocracy, saw it was irresistible, and might 
bear them into power; I ask him when 
the public men of that day—I care not 
to what party they belonged—put them- 
selves at the head of that movement, 
addressing public assemblies, ia which 
they expressed with cultured eloquence 
the deep convictions of an unlettered peo- 
ple—whether that people of England did 
not then smoke, and snuff, and chew— 


whether they had not for 200 years, 


been smoking, snuffing, and chewing 
slave-grown tobacco? That destroys 
your case. Can we believe that the people 
of England were not conscious of all this ? 
Can we believe that these great statesmen 
were not conscious of all this? Why of 
course they were. But a practical people 
knew how to deal with circumstances. 
They said, we must put an end to those 
abominations we can control, and shut our 
eyes to those we cannot control. The 
people of England by their conduct, and 
the Whig leaders by theirs, are estopped 
from availing themselves of the flashy plea 
that is now put forward by the noble Lord. 
The very circumstances to which the noble 
Lord has referred are the materials of an 
argument against his position. I have 
no wish to argue the question abstractly ; 
at the same time will the noble Lord come 
forward to the Table and lay it down as 
an abstract principle, that a man, because 
he is obliged to wink at a certain evil, is 
bound to commit a greater one. Whether 
I view it as an abstract or a concrete 
position, the noble Lord cannot escape the 
inevitable result. The noble Lord told 
us the other night that it would be well 
for the people of England to read Jeremy 
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Taylor as well as Cicero. Jeremy Taylor 
is the great casuist of our literature. Let 
the noble Lord turn to the ductor dubitan- 
tium, and if he can there find any solution 
to assist his argument, I shall be surprised 
indeed. Well, then, I think I may say 
that the answer which was made to my 
noble Friend’s third proposition was no 
sound argument, but a fallacious flashy 
sophism. You may carry a majority, you 
cannot convince them; you may give them 
words they may repeat to constituencies 
who will recoil with nausea from such 
phrases. I say, that the fact that Mr. 
Wilberforce was supported by men who 
patronized slave-grown cotton and slave- 
grown tobacco, estops these nice refine- 
ments of the year 1846. The people of 
England took the case as they found it ; 
they were practical men; they said, 
** We have a great object to attain; we 
too, as well as our rulers, must have 
some open questions—slave-grown cotton, 
slave-grown tobacco must be an open 
question; all these things must be for- 
gotten and endured for putting an end 
to the slavery which our own countrymen 
practise.’’ And the same feeling animates 
them now: they cannot listen to your 
refinements, they don’t wish to encourage 
slavery ; nay, it would be a libel to sup- 
pose them indifferent to it—they will do 
all they can to prevent any stimulus to the 
Slave Trade. Well, but now the noble 
Lord and his Friends will deny that their 
measures will give any stimulus to the 
Slave Trade, and to that point I will now 
advert. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has informed 
us officially, authoritatively, that in Cuba 
at this moment, or very recently, such was 
the state of the slave society that there was 
a general disgust on the subject, and they 
absolutely wished to get rid of their slaves. 
There had been insurrections, as I had 
learned from other quarters; there had 
been a reduction of profits, which was 
equally known, and the result was such as 
he described. Well, then, my answer to 
you is, if there is that disposition in Cuba 
to put an end to slavery, why recommend 
a measure which even possibly may en- 
courage the Slave Trade? We are told 
we must do this on account of great 
commercial considerations. Above all, it is 
the commerce of the Brazils that upon this 
and previous occasions has been brought 
elaborately before the notice of the House 
of Commons. I say the House of Commons 
—I don’t use the ordinary phrase in this 
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House, because I am speaking of another 
House of Commons, of which I had the 
honour to be a Member when the question 
of the Brazilian trade was first brought 
forward. I remember when a Gentlemen 
who may be now be sitting on the Treasury 
bench, used to make Motions on the sub- 
ject of the Brazilian Treaty of Commerce. 
Its conclusion was impending, and though 
there were few Gentlemen at that time 
who knew anything about the Brazilian 
Treaty of Commerce, the right hon. Genile- 
man got up and said, ‘* The Brazilian 
Treaty is about to cease—the question 
cannot be evaded—we must decide what 
wo will do about sugar.”” That frightened 
everybody. The most unflinching oppo- 
sers of free trade were staggered. They 
said, “‘ This question of the Brazilian 
Treaty must be settled. The Brazilians 
give us notice; we must take it; a vast 
commerce is involved, and we may lose 
it all.’’ But we have heard a right hon. 
Gentleman get up in his place since then 
and say that of all worthless things in 
existence, nothing is half so worthless as 
a treaty of commerce. I shall never forget 
the speech of another right hon. Gentle- 
man, to whom, as I am informed he is 
absent, I will not further allude, than to 
say that his speech was listened to with 
great interest. That right hon. Gentle- 
man made a speech on Brazilian com- 
merce; he said it was no slight ques- 
tion. Our exports to Brazil amounted to 
5,000,000/., with a revenue then daily 
declining. Ie produced a thrill of horror 
when he described the consequences which 
would ensue from the loss of that trade. 
That was urged as a reason for re-creating 
the Treaty of Commerce with Brazil six 
years ago; but this important commerce, 
it would scem, has fallen off one moiety du- 
ring that period, for our exports do not rank 
as high now as three millions ; and now, 
as if to exemplify the proverbial mystery 
of Brazilian statistics, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
comes forward and quotes an authoritative 
communication from Brazil, in which his 
correspondent said—‘‘ We don’t care what 
you do about your Sugar Duties; we have 
no sugar to send you. It is all the same 
to us, get sugar where you please; the 
demand is greater than the supply ; your 
legislation is a matter to us of the most 
perfect indifference.’’ What then becomes 
of the great case, that if you don’t have 
a treaty of commerce with Brazil, the old 
story, or don’t alter the Sugar Duties, the 
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new story, you will lose your commerce 
with the Brazilians? What commerce? 
where will you forfeit it? how will you for- 
feit it? Answer that if you can. But if 
this is to be treated as a question of com- 
merce, I have already given some intima- 
tion to the House how important the pre- 
sent arrangement of the Sugar Duties may 
be with reference to the interests of Man- 
chester and the great towns in its neigh- 
bourhood. It becomes us to consider what 
really that commerce is which we have 
with the Brazils. The Brazilian nation! 
—the empire of the Brazils !—immense 
phrases! But when you recollect that the 
free population of Brazil is not that of a 
moiety of the metropolis in which we 
live, scattered over a country five times 
larger than England—that these proprie- 
tors possess two millions and a half of slaves 
—and that this is the Brazilian empire and 
nation—it becomes us to pause and consider 
whether we are about to be gainers by this 
transaction. Two millions and a half of 
slaves—of notoriously the worst customers; 
beings that are badly fed, and cheaply 
clothed. Well, to put the case fairly before 
the House, will you give up your commerce 
with English Colonies for commerce with a 
Portuguese Colony? It comes to that. 
It may not be so politicaliy, but com- 
mercially Brazil is only a Portuguese Co- 
lony. When she makes treaties for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, that 
country then assumes an imperial cha- 
racter. As regards her financial and com- 
mercial resources, Brazil offers you no 
more, or little more, than she did when 
she was a mere Colony of Portugal, and 
when you supplied her through the mother 
country. Well, take those West Indies 
that now no one defends—those forlorn 
Antilles—those islands which have to- 
night been delineated in so picturesque 
a manner by the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth—those proprietors whom you have 
betrayed, and those slaves whom you 
emancipated; and I ask you now, in their 
lowest fortune, what are they as cus- 
tomers compared with the Brazils? Why, 
at this moment, as your customers, they 
greatly exceed the Brazils. But when 
you look at that great continent, which 
you have so long enjoyed and so long 
abused; when you look at the fortunes 
and capabilities of that great peninsula, 
connected as it is—from the proposition 
before the House—with this subject; if 
you take an enlarged and really statesman- 
like view of your colonial resources and 
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colonial capabilities, who, for a moment, 
would dwell upon our commerce with Bra- 
zil—a commerce which that country re- 
jects, which it repudiates in comparison 
with India? The Brazilians tell you, in- 
deed, in their own words, which you heard 
read by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that they can offer no increased demand 
for your productions. What then, I say, 
is Brazil, what is Cuba, what is all the 
custom of Fonseca, compared with that 
of our own Colonies? But, Sir, I forgot; 
our colonial trade is only part of a ‘‘ vicious 
circle.”” The Colonies of England, we 
are told by the First Minister of the 
Crown, are only a portion of a ‘ vicious 
circle.” I think it is desirable when 
Ministers of the Crown—I care not whe- 
ther they be men of primal conviction or 
of recent conversion—or on which side 
of the Table they may sit—I think it is 
desirable that when, with their great 
power and position, they come forward 
and deliver themselves of these loose ab- 
stractions, they should deign to enter into 
some detail, and condescend to enter into 
some argument. I would rather say facts; 
of arguments the right hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides are great masters; but an argu- 
ment in vacuo is proverbially worthless. 
When they tell us that we may emanci- 
pate ourselves from this vicious circle, it 
would be extremely interesting—it might 
be extremely advantageous—to the public, 
if they would give us, even in the vulgar- 
est pounds, shillings, and pence, some idea 
of the profit and loss—if they would only 
strike a balance, say, ‘‘ old-fashioned no- 
tions, so much,”’ and then turn to enlight- 
ened principles and emancipated commerce, 
and prove that the effect of these new ideas 
and this novel course will at least be to in- 
crease our resources and to benefit our trade. 
But it is not our fortune to fall upon such 
times. I see one, who was a Minister of 
the Crown, who presented us with an in- 
come tax; I see another, who is a Minister 
of the Crown, who has almost promised us 
a deficiency. But if, after testing our co- 
lonial system under the greatest disadvan- 
tages—after taking the fag end of that 
system, which even the proprietors of the 
soil, notwithstanding all the flush pros- 
perity which they have derived from it, 
have not the courage or the spirit to sup- 
port; we find it so fertile of benefit and 
fruitful of advantage to this country, com- 
pared with the favourite district of abstract 
philosophy and Board of Trade manage- 
ment, I think the House must hesitate 
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before it adopts the Resolutions of the no- 
ble Lord the Member for the city of Lon- 
don. I say ‘‘ Board of Trade manage- 
ment,’ because no one can be insensible 
to the great, and for a long time secret, in- 
fluence which has been exercised upon the 
commercial fortunes of this country, by 
almost unknown, and always irresponsible 
men. I say nothing of one departed—a 
man whom I knew and respected—Mr. 
Deacon Hume, who is now quoted by 
those who are or would be counsellors of 
the Crown. All I will say is, that, long 
before the Import Duties Committee was 
established, long before that evidence was 
given, to which with almost infantile inge- 
nuousness I have heard statesmen of most 
mature years appeal as authority, Mr. 
Deacon Hume told me, that year after 
year, in the pages of an established and 
most respectable periodical, he had given 
all this evidence—he had communicated 
all this knowledge and communicated it in 
vain. But our statesmen never read, and 
are only converted by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. We have had another reference 
to a gentleman connected, I believe, with 
the same or a similar office—a most re- 
spectable gentleman; and I only mention 
him because the First Minister of the 
Crown brings forward the name of that 
gentleman to influence our opinions. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) while he 
expressed his opinions with that classic 
neatness and propriety which he displayed 
the other night, while he indicated—as 
I remember he before did in 1841—the 
remarkable inconsistency which he thought 
fatal to the anti-slavery cause, said, 
** These opinions are opinions which have 
been long adopted by men of intelligence, 
by Mr. M‘Culloch and others.” I will 
not say it would have been ingenuous 
on the part of the noble Lord (because I 
am sure he is ineapable of anything inten- 
tionally disingenuous, and I think a Minis- 
ter of the Crown is not called upon, in a 
formal statement, to make any unnecessary 
admissions which might destroy the gene- 
ral effect of his exposition) ; I will not say 
it would have been ingenuous, but I will 
say it would have been curious, if the no- 
ble Lord had told us, when he brought for- 
ward Mr. M‘Culloch as an authority to in- 
fluence the House on the arrangement and 
disposition of the Sugar Duties, that that 
gentleman was an honest, an honourable, 
but an avowed supporter of slavery as an 
institution. It would have been curious 
if the noble Lord had told us that in 
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the very page of the very work to which 
he referred, Mr. M‘Culloch has laid down 
his conviction, founded upon study, upon 
long observation, and I believe upon per- 
sonal experience, that there is no delu- 
sion greater than the objection against 
slavery—that it is an institution that has 
worked well for the world and for society 
—that the cultivation of the tropics never 
could have been achieved without slavery 
—that, in every view, it is an institution 
far from being justly open to the oppro- 
brium and denunciation which have been 
applied to it—and that it is to be viewed 
in quite a different light, and respected 
in quite a different spirit. Yet this is the 
authority to which the noble Lord appealed 
—an authority pensioned by one who was 
recently Prime Minister of this country, 
and praised by the noble Lord who is ae- 
tually Prime Minister. Why, what must the 
country think of such an authority? There 
is a proverb in Turkish, with which I dare 
say the hon. Member for Bolton (Dr. 
Bowring) is familiar, that ‘fortunate is 
the fruit that is sunned on both sides.” 
This gentleman is fruit of that descrip- 
tion. Yet this admirer of slavery—this 
bold, honest, uncompromising supporter 
of that institution—is appealed to by the 
noble Lord, with that sort of adroit dig- 
nity and noble simplicity which charac- 
terize him. Mr. M‘Culloch is brought 
forward—he is brought forward to control 
public opinion —M‘Culloch versus Clark- 
son. Here is a great political economist, 
but his slavery tendencies are kept in the 
rear. He approves the noble Lord’s prin- 
ciples: he has supplied the noble Lord 
with some of his arguments ; but no one 
has yet, to this moment, announced that 
Mr. M‘Culloch is an avowed and ardent 
supporter of slavery. Well, then, there is 
another gentleman connected with the 
Board of Trade whose authority is also 
quoted; he is a gentleman who would 
preach peace and goodwill to all men; 
and that is his principal argument in fa- 
vour of the Slave Trade ; it is his prin- 
cipal argument in favour of the achieve- 
ments of Fonseca. This gentleman can 
listen to nothing which compromises a 
principle; and that is his answer to all our 
facts and all our reasons. But though 
this gentleman’s argument is absurd, his 
absurdity has not the charm of novelty. 
There was also a gentleman, a pedant, 
who thought himself a philosopher, who 
said, at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, ‘‘ Perish the world sooner than 
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compromise a principle!’’ What was the 
fate of that individual? Ere twelve 
months had passed after he uttered this 
dictum, self-complacent as he was, he com- 
mitted suicide in despair of the fortunes of 
the human race, and at his own impending 
catastrophe. I am bound to say, under 
these circumstances, I think that the ar- 
gument which the Government has pro- 
duced founded on our partial encouragement 
of slavery—that that argument which has 
been brought forward with such frequent 
ostentation, is an argument that cannot 
hold ; that it has no foundation. But, Sir, 
I am not opposing the Resolutions of the 
Ministry merely on account of their antago- 
nistic character in reference to our previous 
arrangements as to slavery. 1 do oppose 
them because they are hostile to what may 
be considered a fragment, but a fragment 
which I value, of the colonial system of 
England. Sir, these are for the moment 
old-fashioned notions; but in my belief 
they will yet be furbished up by the na- 
tional approbation. Though it is only a 
fragment of that system which is now at 
stake—though you have fatally tampered 
with that system—though you have de- 
prived it of many of its most beneficial 
phases, and this country of many of its 
greatest advantages—though in other in- 
stances you have followed an ignis fatuus, 
as deceptive and as destructive as that Bra- 
zilian trade about which you give us such 
contrary accounts—and not only contrary 
but unpromising accounts—still would [ 
cherish the hope that this fragment may 
be preserved, because I believe that ere 
long you will have to rebuild the structure 
you have destroyed, and that you will have 
to retrace the steps which, in my opinion, 
you have so heedlessly pursued. And this 
I believe for two reasons: because it is not 
only from my conviction that your policy 
is wrong that I came to such a conclusion; 
that is not a sufficient reason, for all men 
may be mistaken, and every man who 
adopts an opinion flatters himself he is 
right; but because I have observed in 
our history that it is the characteristic 
of this country that it always retraces its 
steps. I believe the prosperity of Eng- 
land may be attributed to this cause, not 
that it has committed less blunders than 
other countries, but that the people are a 
people more sensible of their errors. The 
history of England is the history of reaction. 
Why, what have you not done, and what 
steps have you not retraced? You de- 
stroyed your Church Establishment, and 
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you replaced it. You destroyed your an- 
cient monarchy; and you re-established 
it. You destroyed the House of Lords; 
and now you are obliged to take up your 
Bills to them for their sanction. You even 
abolished this very House of Commons; 
and yet here we are assembled debating a 
great question. It is not more than 100 
years ago, that in this House you chose to 
effect one of the greatest financial revolu- 
tions in the world. You were warned 
against it. An hon. Gentleman, then the 
leader of ‘‘ the country party,”’ rose and 
denounced the policy of Sir R. Walpole. 
You had, out of the House, the most gifted 
statesman and eloquent writer of that day 
affirming that, by adopting a system of 
indirect taxation, you were effecting the 
degradation of the people. And what hap- 
pens now? Is there a man who speaks on 
the subject, who does not tell you that he 
approves of indirect taxation ? Are you not 
retracing your steps on that important 
question ? By the speeches of your ablest 
—by the votes of your most influential 
men, are you not proving that Sir William 
Wyndham was right, and that Lord Boling- 
broke, was a true prophet? You say that 
you don’t retrace your steps. Why, con- 
trast the debate going on with what has 


previously taken place in this House as 


to the abolition of slavery. Here are 
Ministers of the Crown coming forward, 
and in the face of England acknowledg- 
ing that for forty years we have been 
in error, and that they must now ter- 
minate for ever the greatest effort which 
the people for themselves ever com- 
menced. You yourselves acknowledge that 
50,000,0007. have been expended on this 
effort. The very men who came forward 
with measures against slavery now virtu- 
ally tell you that the Slave Trade has 
bafiied all their efforts; and, under their 
auspices, instead of their opponents you are 
about to become its tributaries. When 
you hear these very men and these very 
Ministers announcing that within the last 
forty years you have expended more than 
50,000,0002. for the suppression of slavery, 
I ask how, when going to the hustings, 
will you explain the course which it is 
now proposed to adopt? Will not the 
people say—‘* What is this Parliamentary 
Government of England? These men who 
tell us they expended 50,000,0002. to put 
down slavery, now come forward and ac- 
knowledge that they have expended it only 
to effectuate a failure!”” I believe that 
you will retrace your steps, reconstructing 
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the great industrial system which you so 
rashly, and in cireumstances so personally 
peculiar, destroyed. If it be an error—if 
this completion of a course which I denounce 
as mischievous be an error—then this can 
be said of the people, that in that error 
they have not participated. They did not 
send you here to destroy the colonial sys- 
tem of England. To you remains all the 
glory; and under no circumstances can 
they experience the shame. And now, 
Sir, I should no longer trespass upon the 
attention of the House, had I not remem- 
bered that there was one speech made in the 
debate last night, which I could not pass 
unnoticed. Sir, we heard last night a fu- 
neral oration delivered over the abolition 
cause by the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Lord Sandon). I thought if 
the subject was not choice, the orator, at 
least, was chosen. When I remembered 
another speech which that noble Lord made 
on the same subject, at a period not very 
remote, I must say he was the last person 
from whom I should have expected any 
criticism on the Resolution of my noble 
Friend (Lord G. Bentinck). Certainly the 
Resolution of the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, whatever the taste of 
others might have to object, did not con- 
tain that prudential parenthesis which ap- 
peared in the Resolutions of the noble Lord 
the Member for Liverpool in 1841. I 
cannot take upon myself, whatever may be 
my private opinion, to inform the House 
which is the authentic speech as regards 
the opinion of the noble Lord (Lord Sandon). 
By courtesy it is the speech of last night; 
by unction I should say it is the speech of 
1841. It completes the picture of this 
eventful Session to see the neble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool mounted on a hogs- 
head of sugar, in a white sheet, holding the 
taper of penitence, and crying ‘‘ peceavi.” 
At his last election I remember the noble 
Lord had carried before him a wooden 
bible. I am of opinion that the speech of 
last night was the wooden bible speech. I 
believe the litera vera may still be found 
in the speech of 1841. Notwithstanding 
the defection from our ranks of this chosen 
champion of sugar and anti-slavery, I still 
had thought that we might have fought a 
good battle for the good old cause if we 
could have enlisted on our side the wonted 
assistance of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a speech which, in my 
opinion, was an admirable resumé of every 
argument which could be adduced against 
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the Resolutions of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. No one under- 
stands the West Indian question better 
than the right hon. Gentleman; there is 
not a detail which has escaped his thought- 
ful and vigilant attention; and I am sure 
that the somewhat solemn warning he gave 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment to take care, if he facilitated im- 
migration into the West Indies, that the 
free labourers should be accompanied by a 
sufficient supply of the gentler sex, would 
not be lost on the noble Lord. But great 
was the mortification of myself and my 
Friends around me, when we under- 
stood that that speech terminated by a 
resolution which was fatal to our hopes. 
The reason which was given, however, 
for the course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man pursued was less ingenious and more 
surprising than most of the arguments we 
have heard even from him. If the right 
hon. Gentleman really is convinced, as no 
one can doubt, of the opinions which he ex- 
pressed with so much ability, is it possible 
that our colonial empire—a population under 
such peculiar circumstances—is it possi- 
ble that such great interests, which, if not 
national, are most important and exten- 
sive—is it possible that these are to be sacri- 
ficed for such minute considerations as who 
shall sit on that (the Ministerial) bench ? I 
said, a few minutes since, that if we go to 
the hustings, and tell the people of England 
that 50,000,0007. of their treasure have 
been spent in prosecuting a delusion, per- 
chance they may have some misgivings as 
to the excellence of this Parliamentary 
Government under which they have so 
long been living; but, when they are told 
that it is not a question of 50,000,0001., 
but of principles which they appreciate 
beyond all treasure, which are given up by 
one of the most gifted of our assembly 
against hisconviction—for the sake of party 
convenience, and for the calculation as to 
‘‘who should be the Minister of England;”’ 
then I fear it will be farewell to the Par- 
liament of England. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us, indeed, that he could not 
under the circumstanees of the case act 
otherwise than he did, because he could not 
see how any Government could be formed. 
I will not stop to notice the indecorous 
habit which has crept into the House of 
always speaking of the Government of this 
country as to be appointed and selected not 
by one out of the House, and in a higher 
position, but by the House itself. But this 
I will tell the right hon. Gentleman, that in 
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my mind his forte lies not so much in 
forming a Government as in destroying 
one. These are the views, which I have 
imperfectly attempted to express, that have 
influenced the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn and my Friends around me in resist- 
ing the Resolutions of the Government. I 
am glad to believe that there is not a 
Member of that Government—that there is 
searcely a Member of the House, who will 
suppose that, in the course which we have 
taken, we have been influenced by an ille- 
gitimate or sinister feeling. I can fairly 
say that as regards the Government them- 
selyes—remembering the cireumstances un- 
der which those noble Lords and right hon. 
Gentlemen acceded to power, remembering 
that I myself as a member of the majority 
that virtually placed them on that (the 
Ministerial) bench—cannot—ought not to 
shrink from the minute portion of respon- 
sibility falling even to me, I should feel 
that it was a step greatly to be deprecated 
and long to be pondered over, before, im- 
mediately after they had obtained power, 
we placed ourselves in collision with them. 
But I cannot believe—I cannot see—that 
any other course could have been taken by 
us than that which we have pursued. | 
believe that there is not a Member of the 
Government who can suppose that I am 
expressing opinions and sentiments which 
I do not feel; and if the Government cannot 
impute such motives to us, still less do L 
believe that any other Gentleman in the 
House, or party in the country, can imagine 
that we have been influenced by any fac- 
tious or selfish feeling. The Members of 
the West Indian body did not stand by us 
(the protectionists) ‘in the hour of death 
and the day of judgment;” and many Gen- 
tlemen have said to me ‘* Why should 
we support them?’ I believe that they 
thought that by not fighting the battle 
then, they might still gain time; it is the 
policy of the weak; and it seems by the 
admission of the right hon. Gentleman 
they might have been saved perchance for 
a year. Perhaps it is better that the 
catastrophe should be consummated. Per- 
haps it is better that if the system of pro- 
tection is to be put an end to, that it should 
be put an end to under existing circum- 
stances, and by this protection Parliament, 
which was elected virtually by the success 
of a Motion which pledged the Commons of 
England to support the colonial interests. 
I heard the other night the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth ex- 
press the considerations that induced him 
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to come to the conclusion at which he had 
arrived. I challenge the propriety of that 
resolution; I impugn the sagacity of that 
decision; I deny the assumed necessity on 
which it was founded. On the contrary, I 
say that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government might more fairly have come 
forward and said, ‘‘ This is not a vital ques- 
tion, I should think, since, when the right 
hon. Gentleman led the Ministry and the 
Parliament of England in 1830, he was 
opposed and defeated on the Sugar Duties, 
and yet he did not think fit to resign.” 
The noble Lord might have said, ‘‘I have 
been called to power under peculiar Par- 
liamentary circumstances—I have received 
a quasi confidence from those who are op- 
posed to me on great constitutional prin- 
ciples, and I have told them in a memora- 
ble speech ’’—a speech which did not in 
any degree compromise the position of the 
noble Lord—* I have told them that I am 
not anxious to disturb the peace and pub- 
lie mind of England; that I am_ not de- 
sirous of bringing forward any question 
which should place us in collision. I have 
received a quasi confidence from a party 
who, on account of their numbers, are not 
to be despised, and I see before me one 
who has been a Minister, eminent for his 
ability, but who has pursued a course 
which, right or wrong, has forfeited for 
ever the confidence of Parliamentary Eng- 
land; and considering all these cireumstan- 
ces, considering that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself was once in a similar position, 
and did not think fit to resign; considering 
that there is in this House of Commons 
no evidence of a hostile or factious op- 
position; considering the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, which is 
one which gives him great influence in 
this House, but who is deprived for ever of 
any influence in the country—I think I 
am only doing my duty to my country and 
my Sovereign by, whatever may be the 
opinion of the House on this question, re- 
taining power.”’ I believe that if under 
these cireumstances the noble Lord had 
remained in power, he would have remained 
with honour—with honour to his party and 
credit to himself, and I am willing to believe, 
with advantage to the country ; but the 
course taken by the noble Lord has left 
none other to us but to give it a hearty, 
honest, and most sincere opposition. I 
call, therefore, on every Member of the 
House who may be meditating on his de- 
cision to decide with us; and I tell them 
that whatever may be the result, of this I 
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am certain, that if it is carried against us, 
it is a decision that will give another, 
perhaps a last blow to the character of 
public men, and I am sure that it will be 
received by those out of the House who 
sent us here with blended feelings of sor- 
row and indignation. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, in rising 
towards the close of this debate to address 
some observations to the House, I must, 
in the first place, most willingly declare 
that my noble Friend, whether in the Mo- 
tion that he has made, or whether in the 
speech with which he prefaced that Motion, 
has not proposed anything or said anything 
of which I personally can have the least 
reason to complain. The noble Lord, no 
doubt believing in the truth of his own 
principles, has declared his opposition 
to the plan of the Government, and has 
asked this House, in a Parliamentary Re- 
solution, to declare its opinion on the sub- 
ject. But, Sir, that Resolution does affirm 
principles which, I think, go far beyond 
the condemnation of the immediate plan 
before the House. I could understand my 
noble Friend, however, saying this is a 
very late period of the Session ; it is im- 
possible to alter the whole system of your 
Sugar Duties without considering other 
questions which are involved in it; let us 
have further time for consideration ; we, 
therefore, must vote against the adop- 
tion of the plan before us; but we shall be 
ready at the commencement of another 
Session to take that or any other plan 
which the Government may have matured, 
into consideration. I can well understand 
that that course might have been taken by 
my noble Friend, and he might indeed 
have been supported in it by a majority of 
the House, and the Government might still 
think themselves justified in continuing to 
administer the affairs of this country. Sir, 
the course which my noble Friend has 
taken is widely different from that. It 
declares, in the first place, as I think, an 
adherence on the part of this House to the 
principles of commercial protection. It 
declares, in the next place, that the plan 
before the House is calculated to give a 
stimulus to the Slave Trade. It altogether 
condemns, upon those two allegations, the 
whole plan which has been submitted to 
the consideration of this House of Parlia- 
ment. Sir, I will endeavour, in the first 
place, to touch upon some few of those 
topics to which my noble Friend adverted, 
and which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down has repeated, and I 
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will then ask the House to consider what 
may be the effect of the adoption of the 
Resolution now before them. My noble 
Friend commenced with a statement as to 
the production of the Colonies, but more 
especially as to the produce of British India. 
I am not going at present to follow him in 
any calculations with regard to the amount 
of sugar that may be introduced into this 
country from India during the present year. 
I would call your attention to the principle 
upon which my noble Friend proceeds. It is, 
that you should endeavour to create an in- 
terest in India for the production of sugar, 
by giving a higher price for that sugar than 
it would otherwise obtain if you did not by 
law interfere. Now, Sir, a worse instance 
of the adoption of a protective policy I could 
not well conceive. I can well understand 
with respect to corn, with respect to any 
production which has been long favoured 
by law, that any Minister may say, ‘‘ This 
is a system which it is very difficult to 
touch ; there is too great a part of our po- 
pulation whose interests are involved in the 
production which you interfere with ; too 
many interests have grown up under the 
ancient system which you are about to dis- 
turb; it is impossible for me, therefore, 
unless very gently, to interfere with those 
interests.’’ But my noble Friend says no- 
thing of that kind. His is not that limited 
and partial defence of protected interests 
which Mr. Huskisson and others have at 
various times adopted. My noble Friend 
says, you must raise up a protected inter- 
est; you must by law create a protected 
interest; you must give to the sugar of 
India an advantage in the market of Eng- 
land by raising the price by law, in the 
hope that in some future year you will ob- 
tain such a production as may suffice for 
the consumption of the people of this coun- 
try. Now I am not going to argue the 
question of protection and free trade; but 
this I wish to point out to the House, that 
unless they are ready to recall their former 
votes—unless they are persuaded not only 
that protection ought not to be interfered 
with when established, but that it is in 
itself an admirable system for the welfare 
of the country, and that it ought to be in- 
vented and cherished where it does not now 
exist—unless the House is prepared to 
come to that opinion, they cannot well as- 
sent to the Resolution of my noble Friend. 
Well then, Sir, the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down entered into some state- 
ments with regard to the revenue. Now, 
Iam not going to follow him into figures 
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upon that subject either, but I will observe 
that both he and my noble Friend seem 
entirely to cast out of their calculations 
that which we calculate upon, and what I 
think we justly calculate upon, that with 
diminished duties and diminished price 
there will be increased consumption ; that 
with increased consumption you will have 
additional importations ; and that with ad- 
ditional importations you must have an in- 
erease of revenue. My noble Friend, on 
the contrary, seems to me to take exactly 
the same figures whatever may be your 
amount of duty, and supposes that with a 
very high amount of duty you have exactly 
the same consumption as that you would 
have with the diminished duties which we 
have proposed to the House. But, Sir, a 
more important question, and upon which 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
asks the House to agree to the proposition 
of my noble Friend, is the last part of his 
proposition, that the plan which is now 
before the House will give a stimulus to 
the Slave Trade. Sir, upon that sub- 
ject I must say that the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down was led by his exu- 
berance of fancy into a most extraordinary 
confusion of ideas. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to suppose, because we have said, 
and have said for these five years past, 
that we did not think that the exclusion of 
slave sugar, and of slave sugar alone, of 
all slave produce, from the markets of this 
country, could be permanently kept up as 
an efficient system, that therefore we are 
ready to say that the abolition of slavery 
was in itself a failure. Why, Sir, no two 
propositions are more distinct. When the 
hon. Gentleman says that Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Clarkson, in proposing the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and in desiring 
the abolition of slavery, never objected to 
the consumption of slave-grown cotton, 
it is obvious that their proposition and 
the question of the consumption of slave- 
grown cotton had no conceivable relation 
to each other. They said, ‘* Let us abolish 
the Slave Trade; let us abolish the Slave 
Trade carried on between our Colonies and 
Africa.” Mr. Wilberforce said afterwards, 
‘«* Let us in our own Colonies abolish sla- 
very.” With that proposition the con- 
sumption of the produce of other countries 
having slaves had no immediate relation. 
But after these plans had been adopted, 
after these measures had been carried into 
effect, there then arose another question, 
and it arose accidentally, rather than from 
any fixed purpose, and that was whether 
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you should give a protection to your own 
Colonies against all sugar which was the 
produce of the slave Colonies of other 
countries. And thereupon arose the ques- 
tion, whether, in the first place, that was 
defensible upon the principles of protec- 
tion; and, in the second place, whether, 
not being defensible on the principles of 
protection, there was any ground of mo- 
rality upon which you could defend that 
protection ? Sir, we maintain that you 
could not; but, at the same time, with re- 
gard to that great question, in the first 
place, of the prohibition of the Slave Trade; 
and, in the next place, of that great mea- 
sure in which I had the honour of bearing 
a part as an adviser of the Crown, namely, 
the abolition of slavery in the British Co- 
lonies; I still hold to those two great mea- 
sures as wise and righteous measures, as 
measures founded upon sound principles, 
as measures justified by humanity, as mea- 
sures which experience has sanctioned, and 
which no House of Parliament would, I 
venture to say, ever propose to disturb. 
But, Sir, the question that we have now 
before us is, as I have already pointed out 
to the House, a totally different one. It 


is this question, whether, not prohibiting 
the admission of slave cotton, of slave cop- 
per, of slave rice, of slave tobacco, and of 


all the other products of slave labour, you 
do in effect put any effectual check on the 
Slave Trade, and on slavery, by the single 
prohibition of slave-grown sugar? Now, 
my noble Friend said, that in quoting these 
examples, I was only justifying one wrong 
by another; that I was using the old ar- 
gument, that if I must be hanged for a 
lamb, why not be hanged for a sheep ? 
But, Sir, I do not admit the wrong. I do 
not admit that it is wrong to take slave- 
grown cotton, or slave-grown rice, or slave- 
grown tobacco, or any of those other slave- 
grown products. I do not admit that it 
tends to civilization, that it is wise, that it 
would further the cause of humanity in the 
world, if you were to declare that in your 
Tariff and your Custom-house books, you 
would take an exact account of the manner 
in which certain articles were first pro- 
duced, and afterwards brought to the ports 
from which they were embarked for this 
country. Let us, Sir, suppose at an early 
stage of the affairs of Europe any such prin- 
ciple had been adopted—suppose our ances- 
tors had examined into our trade with Asia, 
our trade with the various countries in In- 
dia, or our trade with Africa, and had said 
that with none of those countries would 
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we trade if we found that slavery existed 
in those countries, and that their practices 
were barbarous and inhuman: will any 
man say if such had been the case—if, on 
the ground of humanity, such had been 
the policy of this great commercial nation 
—mankind would be in a better situation 
than they now are? Will any man say 
that the commercial intercourse of this 
great and civilized country with Asia and 
with Africa has not tended to mitigate the 
barbarous practices which have existed 
in India and in other countries? And 
on the whole review of the state of the 
world, will any person say that it has 
not produced a far more happy relation- 
ship between men and men than would have 
been the case if you had proceeded upon 
a narrow and exclusive principle, which, 
though it seemed humane, would have 
really turned out to be a barbarous and an 
injurious policy? Such, Sir, I think, is a 
fair deduction from the principles which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has put 
forward. My right hon. Friend near me 
has quoted the opinions of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society of Liverpool. The opinions 
of that society are to this effect :— 

“ That freedom is served by the admission of 

slave-labour produce, and not by the exclusion of 
it. They are of opinion that free labour, when 
brought into competition with slave labour, can 
be made much more productive and profitable than 
otherwise. They cannot but regard the system of 
a continuance of protection duties upon free la- 
bour as a virtual and practical declaration that 
that argument is foolish and untenable. They 
believe that sugar will be successfully produced 
by free labour, and thereby the most convincing 
lesson will be exhibited to slaveholding countries 
that their true interests are inseparably connected 
with the immediate and entire renunciation of this 
odious system.” 
Such, Sir, is the opinion expressed by the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Liverpool. I hold 
in my hand a report from a different body 
—namely, the Standing Committee of West 
India planters and merchants—made this 
year. They say— 

“To undersell the produce of slave labour by 
the produce of free labour, is the only good evi- 
dence of economy that will have any practical in- 
fluence in discouraging the former. Without that 
they believe that all our efforts will be useless, and 
will be equally unnecessary. The simple plan to 
adopt for the abolition of slavery is to render its 
continuance unprofitable by cheaper productions, 
and to destroy the demand for slaves by affording 
an abundant supply of free labour. That remedy 
has not as yet been tried, and it is now for the first 
time attempted. If it be fully carried out, it will 
afford the most certain prospect of success.” 
Now, Sir, these two opinions are in their 
expressions identical; and yet they come 
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from two very different bodies—the one 
from the Anti-Slavery Society of Liver- 
pool, and the other from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the West India body, who are 
deeply interested in the preservation of 
our Colonies. I say, then, that no man 
has a right to assert that the plan we pro- 
pose tends to increase the Slave Trade and 
slavery. Let me take another step in the 
argument, and let me endeavour to show 
you that the present system actually pre- 
vents what free labour would undoubtedly 
effect. That argument is no other than 
the well-known argument which experience 
has repeatedly shown to be well founded— 
namely, that the effect of monopoly and 
protection is always to check exertion, to 
diminish enterprise, to prevent the full and 
fair results of the capital, the skill, and 
the labour of those engaged in any branch 
of agriculture or manufacture. What is 
the case in the West Indies? We have 
had, during the last two or three years, 
some evidence given before the Committee 
of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, and 
in pamphlets written by persons who were 
well acquainted with the West Indies. All 
these go to show that the cost of produc- 
tion of sugar is very much greater than it 
need be if they had all the advantages of 
machinery, or if the applications of skill 
were used which modern science and mo- 
dern industry have suggested. I have a 
pamphlet before me in respect to the cul- 
tivation of sugar in the West Indies, which 
shows the plan recommended to be gene- 
rally well founded. The author may have 
exaggerated expectations on the subject. 
I have, however, no doubt that there is 
much truth in his statements. He declares 
that the hundred weight of sugar which now 
costs for its production 26s., might be pro- 
duced at a cost of only 14s. Now, I do not 
rely with confidence upon these particular 
figures. Ido not say that they are pre- 
cisely correct, but I am decidedly of opin- 
ion that there might be very great economy 
exercised in regard to the manufacture of 
sugar under the circumstances to which I 
have just referred, and if those Colonies 
were exposed to competition. It is compe- 
tition, and competition alone, which ever 
does bring out enterprise and economy. I 
have spoken of late years to various persons 
who were engaged in various branches of 
manufacture, and I have asked them what 
their opinions were in respect to the great 
advance made in machinery during the late 
years. They all answered me by saying 
that the great press of competition had of 
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necessity led to the great improvement of 
machinery, and encouraged a resort to 
every species of economy, in order that 
their produce might not be undersold in 
the markets of the world. The same sti- 
mulus, if applied to the West India Colo- 
nies, my belief is, instead of damaging 
their interests, would considerably raise 
them, and would enable them to flourish in 
amuch greater degree than they could ever 
do for many years under the present sys- 
tem. An hon. Gentleman who has spoken 
to-night has made a statement which I was 
sorry to hear—namely, that he knew of 
one person who had resolved not to send 
out any further supplies to his property in 
the West Indies; and that he would not 
cultivate his estate there any longer. I 
believe that if other persons would under- 
take the cultivation of these estates, and 
use the proper machinery requisite for 
them, there could be no better speculation 
than to advance money for West India 
production even at the present day. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has alluded to some other points on which 
I wish to touch before I conclude my ad- 
dress to-night. With regard to the opinion 
of Mr. M‘Culloch, I wish merely to notice 
this point for one purpose. Mr. M‘Culloch 
usually does me the honour to send me a 
copy of his works. The last work was one 
upon Taxation. He sent me a note with it, 
stating that he hoped I should approve of 
the greater part of that work; but with re- 
spect to his opinions therein expressed upon 
slavery, he knew that I disagreed with 
him. I know Mr. M‘Culloch to be an able 
and well-informed writer; and yet, upon 
that particular question of slavery, he and 
I widely differed, and shall continue to 
differ, in opinion. The hon. Gentleman 
having been led away by an erroneous im- 
pression, seemed to imagine that I had said 
our Colonies formed a part of a vicious sys- 
tem. On the contrary, I said that the 
Colonies were a great part of the strength 
of the Empire, and I trusted that they 
would ever flourish. But this I did say, 
that the ancient system by which the mo- 
ther country had refused to allow her Co- 
lonies to send their produce anywhere else 
but to the mother country, and obliged the 
Colonies to take only their goods from the 
mother country—I said that this was a 
vicious system, to both the mother country 
and to the Colonies, and that both would 
flourish far better under an improved and 
a more rational system. Now, this is 
a point of the utmost importance. I 
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know that there are many who say, that 
if it were not for this ancient system we 
should not have achieved that prosperity in 
our Colonies which you wish to destroy. I 
declare, on the contrary, that the colonial 
system ought to be altered, and that both 
the mother country and the Colonies would 
flourish much better under an _ altered 
system. But with regard to the attach- 
ment between both—to the connexion of 
union between them, no person can more 
firmly adhere to the colonial system, or 
can more heartily desire the prosperity 
of our Colonies, than I have always done, 
and shall continue to do. The hon. Gen- 
tleman made, I think, some very curious 
remarks as to the policy of this country, 
and the experience he has derived from 
what, he says, he has observed in respect 
to political economy. His observation, it 
appears, has led him to the conclusion that 
this country was always retracing her steps. 
Now, a more extraordinary discovery, and 
one less expected by me, could not have 
been made. No doubt there may be parti- 
cular cases in which Parliament has re- 
pealed Acts that it had previously passed, 
or has found reason to modify some of them; 
but that this country has ever gone back, 
or, after having adopted an improved sys- 
tem, has gone back to errors which she had 
already exploded, I utterly deny that that 
is the characteristic of this country. I do 
not refer now to what had occurred in those 
times of violence when the Throne and Par- 
liament were scattered by the decision of 
the House of Commons acting with usurp- 
ed authority, and which itself fell be- 
fore the Protector’s sword; but I speak 
of those days when we had a regular 
government after the restoration of the 
House of Stuart. Nothing can be more 
apparent, nothing more clear, nothing 
more beautiful to the reader of history, 
than to see the progress of this coun- 
try in improvement since then, and the 
determination which it has ever exhibited 
of maintaining its conquests of reason. In 
those days of which I now speak, personal 
liberty was not safe. Persons were im- 
prisoned at the will of the Sovereign, and 
sent to any distant place of confinement. 
The Habeas Corpus statute was passed; 
but has the country ever retraced its steps 
with respect to it—have we said that per- 
sonal liberty ought to be at the will of a 
monarch ? The Revolution took place, and 
the Bill of Rights was passed. Have we 
ever repealed the Bill of Rights—has any 
one ever proposed that the rights secured 
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by Parliament then should be again re- 
nounced, and that we should again em- 
brace the dark and slavish political system 
which flourished under Charles II.? The 
press was under a censorship: it was set 
free. Has it ever again been placed under 
censorship? The Dissenters were fined, 
imprisoned, and persecuted, because they 
preached doctrines which they believed to 
be true. The Act of Toleration was passed; 
and has the country ever again descended 
to persecution—has it ever been proposed 
that we should retrace our steps and make 
it penal for a man to preach what he be- 
lieves to be the will of God to the congre- 
gation around him? With respect to a 
great question of later days—with regard 
to that great act in which Mr. Wilber- 
foree took so great a part—the abolition 
of the Slave Trade; has it ever been pro- 
posed, either in this or the other House of 
Parliament, that the Slave Trade should 
be restored, that we should retrace our 
steps with regard to that measure? I 
might allude to other measures, if they 
were not likely to be the cause of differ- 
ence of opinion among Members of this 
House ; but I think I may safely risk 
the assertion, that, with respect to the 
enjoyment of the religious liberty which 
we now have—when Members of this 
House may be Protestants, Dissenters, 
or Roman Catholics, or of the profes- 
sion of any form of Christian faith in 
which they believe—there is no party 
in this House who would wish to restore 
the disabilities and disqualifications under 
which they laboured. Then, I say, my 
conclusion is exactly opposite to that of 
the hon. Gentleman—I say, that, what- 
ever small incidents he may be able to 
quote to the contrary, whenever a ques- 
tion has passed under discussion, and the 
leaders in Parliament have taken a de- 
cided part in repealing restrictions or pro- 
hibitions, or in bettering securities for the 
liberty of the subject—when the mind of 
the country has been awakened to, and has 
discussed, and weighed, and measured all 
those matters, and the question is settled 
and decided—that with respect to these 
great questions you will find that the 
triumph has been permanent—that the 
triumph of reason, of liberty, and of truth 
has been gained without convulsion, and 
has remained without risk of reverse. My 
noble Friend who began this debate, and 
the hon. Gentleman after whom I am now 
speaking, contemplated the passing of this 
Resolution; and at the same time, with the 
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greatest courtesy to Her Majesty’s present 
Ministry, they contemplated that after the 
passing of this Resolution Her Majesty’s 
Ministers could continue with benefit to 
administer the affairs of this great coun- 
try. Sir, I thank my noble Friend 
for the courtesy with which he spoke of 
us. I have, as I said, nothing to find 
fault with either in his making this Mo- 
tion, or in the terms of the speech in 
which he introduced it. But the Resolu- 
tion itself is completely subversive of the 
policy I wish to establish. It is a com- 
plete censure of the course which we, 
in this first great measure that we have 
proposed in the House of Commons, have 
recommended to their adoption as a course 
calculated for the benefit of the people of 
this country. Sir, I had hoped, in taking 
upon myself, together with my Colleagues 
who have done me the honour to act with 
me, the administration of affairs at a time 
when there was no certainty of a party to 
support us—when I could not say I had a 
majority of political adherents who would 
enable me to carry my measures—I had 
hoped that after a period of angry contest 
—after a period in which a measure had 
been carried with more violence of oppo- 
sition than has been usual in this House, 
that there would be that kind of acqui- 
escence on the part of a great majority of 
the Members of this House, that would al- 
low the Ministers of the Crown to develop 
their policy, that would allow them to ad- 
minister the affairs of the country until 
they could take a settled course, and that 
then a majority of the House would be 
able to decide whether that course did suit 
their views of public interest, their views of 
moderation, their views of the permanent 
maintenance of the institutions of this coun- 
try, to which I believe the majority of this 
House is attached. With that expectation, 
therefore, I did feel what an hon. Gentleman 
some few daysago called the presumption— 
I did feel sufficient presumption—to induce 
me to undertake the administration of the 
affairs of this country. But, Sir, I did not 
think any Ministry would carry on the af- 
fairs of this country with advantage, either 
as regards its domestic affairs, or as re- 
gards its character in the face of foreign 
Powers, unless it had the respect of this 
House and of the country; and I should 
feel that if I tamely acquiesced in such a 
Resolution as my noble Friend has pro- 
posed—if I should consent to go on, having 
my own course censured and the policy of 
my noble Friend adopted in its stead—I 
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should be exposing my Administration to 
contempt. I should be injuring the dig. 
nity of the Crown, whose servant I am; 
I should be injuring the reputation of 
the Government of which I should be 
nominally at the head; and I should 
be even diminishing in some degree the 
glory of the great nation to which we all 
belong. I could not, therefore, I frankly 
confess, carry on the affairs of this coun- 
try if my noble Friend’s Resolution were to 
be adopted by the House. I am of opinion 
that if that policy is the policy of this 
House, and if that Resolution correctly re- 
presents the opinion of the majority of this 
House, that Her Majesty would do well to 
place office in the hands of those who pos- 
sess the confidence of that majority; but 
it would be a policy of which I could not 
approve, and a policy to which I could not 
give my assent. Those, however, who 
adopt that policy would, in that case, have 
aright to say, ‘‘We have a majority in 
this House; we bring forward the policy 
in which we are sincere believers, and 
which is approved of by a majority of the 
representatives of the people, and, we be- 
lieve, by the people at large.”’ That 
would be a constitutional and intelligible 
course to take; and the people would then 
be able to judge whether the policy of my 
noble Friend, or the policy of the late 
Administration, or the policy of the pre- 
sent Government, was the policy of which 
they approve. But for a Government to 
hold office, degraded by the Resolution of 
my noble Friend, brought forward on the 
very first measure they proposed to Parlia- 
ment—to hold office thus debased, would 
be to do permanent injury to the Constitu- 
tion of this country; and I feel that I 
should not be justified in continuing to ad- 
minister public affairs on those terms. 

On the Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
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Seymer, II. K. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyse, R. HW. R. TI. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS, 
Beresford, Major 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Paired off. 


FOR. 
Acheson, Lord 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Busfeild, W. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Byng, G. 

Cayley, E. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Duff, J. 

Ellice, E., jun. 
Granger, T. C. 
Gregory, N. H. 
Hleron, Sir R. 
Howard, hon. J. K. 
Howard, Capt. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Loch, J. 

Lyall, G. 
Matheson, J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Martin, C. W. 





AGAINST. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Baring, T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Buek, L. W. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
O’Connell, D. 
Pakington, Sir J. S. 
Coote, Sir C. TI. 
March, Earl of 
Balfour, J, M. 
Round, C. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Baillie, W. 
Gladstone, Capt 
Hope, Sir J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Round, J. 
Drummond, H. H. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
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FOR. AGAINST. 
Milton, Visct. Bailey, J. J. 
Morison, Gen. Bateson, T. 
Molesworth, Sir W. Goring, C. 
Rawdon, Col. 

Rice, E. R. 
Scott, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, T. V. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Vivian, J. Hi. 
Walker, R. 
Watson, W. H. 
White, Col. H. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Barrington, Lord 
Attwood, M. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Plumptre, J. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Powell, Col. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Marton, G. 
Cresswell, B. 
Palmer, R. 
Worcester, Marq. of 


The Resolution was then agreed to, and 
the House adjourned at half-past One 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1846. 


Mrinutes.] Pusiic Bitis.—1° Episcopal Revenues and 
Dioceses, 

2°. Spirit Licenses and Duties; Consolidated Fund 
(£4,000,000); Baths and Washhouses (Ireland); Burial 
Service (No, 2). 

Reported. Art Unions; Drainage of Lands; Wreck and 
Salvage; Newfoundland; Steam Navigation. 

3°. and passed. Prisons (Ireland); Grand Jury Cess 
Bonds (Ireland); Mandamus (Ireland); Adverse Claims 
(Ireland); Shannon Navigation; Militia Ballots Suspen- 
sion. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. O’Connell, from Archi- 
tects and Builders of the City of Dublin, and from James 
Whelan, Architect and Builder, in favour of the Exclusive 
Privilege of Trading Abolition (Ireland) Bill. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 


Mr. HUME said, he was quite willing 
to postpone this Bill if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would undertake to bring in a 
measure on the subject. The question 
was, however, one of so much importance, 
that he was unwilling to let his Bill drop 
without a distinct pledge on the part of the 
Government that it would be proceeded 
with. He wished the House would allow 
the Bill to go through Committee pro 
forma, in order to give him an opportunity 
of printing some Amendments which he 
wished to introduce in it. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving, that the Speaker 
do leave the chair to go into Committee 
on the Charitable Trusts Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would not pro- 
eced with the Bill at present, as many hon. 
Members had absented themselves under 
the impression that it would not come on, 
and also as his right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department 
had not yet arrived. 


Mr. HUME said, he would have no ob- 
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jection to postpone his Motion until the 
right hon. Baronet took his seat. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS said, he wished 
to take that opportunity of stating some of 
his objections to this Bill. He thought 
that a Bill less worthy of being concocted 
by the two hon. Gentlemen whose names 
appeared on the back of it, and with less 
appearance of having been revised by a 
learned lawyer, who he understood had re- 
vised it, had never come before the House. 
It was entitled, ‘A Bill for procuring re- 
gular accounts of all Property secured for 
Charitable Purposes in England;”’ but he 
thought it went much farther than that 
title would lead one to suppose. He ap- 
prehended that, as it at present stood, it 
included the universities, the royal hos- 
pitals, and all voluntary societies; that it 
comprised in its provisions the 40,000 
chapels and schools connected with the 
Dissenting interests, as well as every school 
connected with the Established Church; 
and that it went down from those who had 
100,0007. a year to administer, to the 
churchwarden who distributed 20s. in a 
loan to poor widows at Whitsuntide. He 
believed that the Bill was not worth the 
paper on which it was written, for it gave 
no penalty against a churchwarden or head 
of a bible society who should resist its pro- 
visions; and he would therefore beg leave 
to move as an Amendment that the House 
do resolve itself into a Committee on this 
Bill on that day six months. 

Sir GEORGE GREY understood, that 
during his unavoidable absence from the 
House, his hon. Friend had consented to 
postpone this Bill, on the understanding 
that the matter would be taken up by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He had spoken 
to his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor on this subject, and he trusted 
that early next Session the Government 
would be prepared to introduce a Bill, and 
to state the course which they intended to 
adopt. He trusted, therefore, that his hon. 
Friend would now allow them to proceed 
with the other business on the Paper. 

Mr. ESCOTT hoped the Government 
would be prepared with a measure on this 
important subject next Session. He was 
very sorry that the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford should be the person to op- 
pose inquiry into the manner in which 
these trusts had been fulfilled. The right 
hon. Baronet might, however, rest assured 
that the people of this country would have 
an account of the manner in which chari- 
table trusts were administered. He could 
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tell the hon. Baronet of charities in which 
nine-tenths of the funds were expended for 
purposes which the founders never con- 
templated. He could mention cases in 
which those who were interested in the 
management of charities put nine-tenths 
of the income of the charities into their 
own pockets, instead of applying the funds 
to the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. Let an inquiry be instituted, and 
the House of Commons would see how ne- 
cessary an enactment of this sort really 
was, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
he had distinctly stated already, not only 
that the Government would consider the 
question, but that it would be, early next 
Session, prepared with a measure on the 
subject. Without entering into any of the 
details at present, which, he thought, could 
not be expected from him, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that his own impression 
was, that the principle of any Bill brought 
in ought to be the principle of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose, 
namely, the principle of accountability. To 
that principle he was prepared to give his 
support. 

Mr. HUME was perfectly satisfied with 
the assurance of the right hon. Baronet as 
to the determination of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure next Ses- 
sion. He would beg to offer but one sug- 
gestion to the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that was, that some means should be de- 
vised as a speedy and cheap mode of ad- 
justing all disputes arising in the adminis- 
tration of these charities. 

Sir R. PEEL thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman had exercised a wise discretion, 
after the assurance of the Government, in 
withdrawing the Bill. The principle that 
all parties in whom was vested any chari- 
table trust, or who acted in the adminis- 
tration of any charities, should render an 
account of the way in which they disposed 
of the funds entrusted to them, appeared 
to him fair and just. One of the objects 
which would be gained, if the Bill passed, 
might be furthered, perhaps, by the Go- 
vernment in the interval before the next 
Session. The advantage of accounts 
would very much depend upon the unifor- 
mity of the form in which they were made. 
The right hon. Gentleman might in the 
recess take the accounts of eight or ten 
charitable institutions, and he would then 
see the sources from which the revenue 
was derived, and so make something like a 
general form; for the clearness and utility 
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of the accounts would very much depend 
on the mode in which the different items 
were specified. He recollected that in the 
Banking Committee there were returns 
ordered from the bankers of their assests 
and liabilities; and yet from the returns of 
such a body it was impossible that any 
inference could be drawn, in consequence 
of the different forms in which the re- 
turns were made, and the different par- 
ticulars included under the term ‘‘ assets.”’ 
But if the right hon. Gentleman would, 
in the recess, look to the different ac- 
counts, and have a form drawn up which 
would be perfectly clear and comprehen- 
sible, he would avoid errors, and the 
accounts would be intelligible when they 
were presented to the House. 

Sim R. H. INGLIS said, the right 
hon. Baronet had commended what was 
the most objectionable part of the Bill, for 
he would include the accounts of all volun- 
tary associations. He did not object to 
the principle of accountability for public 
money; but he did object to any ac- 
counting for private funds ; and he hoped 
that Her Majesty’s present Government, 
reinforced with all the strength of the 
late Government, would not be able to 
carry any plan for bringing voluntary con- 
tributions within the machinery of this 
Bill. 

Mr. BERNAL had objected to the 
application of the Bill to chapels, to reli- 
gious societies, and in other cases, all of 
which had been since embraced in the 
Amendments proposed by the hon. Member 
for Montrose; and he therefore thought 
the hon. Member for Oxford had not shown 
his usual plain dealing in treating the Bill 
as it first stood. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


ART UNIONS. 

Mr. WYSE moved that the Art Unions 
Bill be recommitted. 

Mr. GOULBURN objected to the Bill 
as conferring on the Crown the power of 
giving persons by charter the right to dis- 
tribute sums by way of prizes, which was 
nothing more than a lottery. The defence 
put forward for the measure was, that it 
would benefit peculiar classes, who would 
be benefited in no other way except by 
allowing these lotteries, and that it was 
limited to a useful object—the encourage- 
ment of art. It was, however, a great 
question of principle; for if they might 
raise a sum by way of lottery for the en- 
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couragement of art, where were they to 
stop? The Bill itself was very general : 
it referred to ‘ paintings and other works 
of art.” Did it apply to those _pro- 
cesses of manufacture, such as making 
porcelain, plate, furniture, and various 
other articles, in which though the parties 
engaged were not usually considered to 
come under the term “ artists,’’ those 
parties showed a degree of skill and in- 
genuity which it was equally desirable that 
the public should encourage, and which, 
for the interest of the public, if encourage- 
ment was to be given by these lotteries, 
ought not to be excluded ? They were by 
this Bill trying to avail themselves of one 
of the vicious propensities of our nature to 
engage in games of chance, and to make 
them available for an object which was 
not of itself objectionable; but if it was 
useful or proper to raise money by such 
means, the rule ought to be extended to 
other objects which were equally desirable. 
To show the manner in which these lot- 
teries worked, he held in his hand a pro- 
spectus from Mr. Boys, setting out that 
certain public works of art would be dis- 
posed of by lottery, and which was as 
much like the laudatory addresses of the 
old State lottery time as could be; and the 
encouragement given would produce the 
same results. There was to be one prize 
of 2,0001., and there were others of smaller 
amount, down to twenty-five of 1001. each; 
and at the end it was stated that there 
were to be ‘no blanks ;’’ each person 
would therefore at least gain something 
worth a particular price. ‘* Cromwell’s 
Family,’”’ and some pictures by Landseer, 
were to be thus disposed of. The scheme 
was open to the same objection as the 
State lotteries. He had also received a 
great variety of communications on this 
subject, in which he was told what had 
happened with respect to prizes given by 
the art unions which had already existed. 
One gentleman, of a respectable station in 
life, said that the fortunate holder of a 
prize among the class of shopkeepers and 
mechanics having made what they called 
“a hit,” transferred the pretended ad- 
vantage. to a public house, where it was 
raffled for at ls. a head, and the winner 
put it into another raffle at a sum still less. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
in his Bill prohibited this mode of dispos- 
ing of works of art, except to the original 
subscribers; but did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think that the middle classes would 
not consider themselves subjected to hard- 
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ships if they were not allowed, when they 
were in difficulties, to dispose of their 
property by the same mode by which, ac- 
cording to the morality of this Bill they 
would be perfectly justified in acquiring it? 
He complained that in this Bill they took 
advantage of the national taste for gam- 
bling, to give one class an advantage 
which they denied to others; and he did 
not think the House ought to encourage 
such a measure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man moved, therefore, that the Bill be re- 
committed that day three months. 

Mr. M. MILNES could not concur in 
the indignation aroused in the right hon. 
Gentleman against the principle of lotte- 
ries; he did not think them so objection- 
able as was supposed. When they were 
put down, the people were scarcely pre- 
pared for the step; and if they were now 
appealed to, he doubted whether they 
would deliberately confirm the decision of 
the House. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was carrying even that principle to an in- 
jurious extent; and his own kindhearted- 
ness would make him admit that this was 
a quixotic attempt to carry out his rule of 
morality to an extreme. The question of 


the encouragement of art in this country 
was a painful subject for those who seri- 


ously considered it. When he saw the 
small sums contributed by the higher 
classes in this country, and when he saw 
genius, unable to restrain its high estima- 
tion, suffering from want and penury be- 
cause it received no encouragement, it 
would cause him pain to give a vote to 
throw again into penury and privations 
those artists who had been relieved and 
elevated in consequence of art unions. He 
trusted especially that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, who 
had shown so generous a feeling on a re- 
cent sad occasion connected with the arts, 
would not join with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and sacrifice for the shadow of a prin- 
ple a real benefit to deserving men, and a 
general benefit to the artistie education in 
this country. The objections to the Bill 
were somewhat far-fetched. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman really expect that the 
evils which flowed from State lotteries 
could follow from this measure? Could he 
conceive that men would ruin themselves 
and their families to acquire a few paint- 
ings, or that there would be any of the 
other unfortunate results which foliowed 
the State lotteries ? He should give his 
hearty support to the Bill. 

Sin R. PEEL had felt no wish to take 
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part in this discussion; and thinking it 
probable that as the Government were 
about to support this Bill, any opposition 
would be ineffectual, he should have been 
eontent to have rested the expression of 
his concurrence in the general views of his 
right hon. Friend on the approving “hear, 
hear’ which he had given; but after the 
appeal made to him by the hon. Gentle- 
man, if he were not to address the House, 
the inference might be that he agreed with 
that hon. Gentleman, and not with his 
right hon. Friend. He thought the course 
now about to be taken was an exception to 
right principle, and that, like all exceptions 
from right principles, they would reap much 
practical inconvenience from it. The prin- 
ciple of lotteries was not the question they 
had then under discussion: the hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, declared that he had no 
objection to the principle of lotteries; that 
the people were taken by surprise by the 
Acts of the Legislature in putting them 
down; and that if an appeal were now made 
to their deliberate judgment they would not 
sanction the decision to which the House 
had come. Upon this great question he 
did not think that there had been any re- 
action, or that the public mind had chang- 
ed; but if they were to re-establish them, 
let them be re-established for public pur- 
poses, though they were avowedly wrong 
purposed; for it was admitted that the 
revenue would be benefited by this encou- 
ragement of the spirit of gambling; but 
they were not about to do this, or to gain 
any pecuniary benefit by the encourage- 
ment of lotteries; all that the promoters of 
the Bill did was to come and ask the Le- 
gislature to relax the rule with respect to 
art unions, and they said that the artists 
were in favour of the Bill. Why, of course 
they were in favour of what would benefit 
themselves, though it would not be per- 
mitted in other cases. [Mr. M. Minyes: 
It was permitted in races.] Of course it 
would be said that this ought to be done to 
encourage the breed of that noble animal 
the horse, and if they allowed picture 
unions they might as well allow also horse- 
racing unions. [Mr. M. Mixes: They re- 
ceived the sanction of the Crown, and 
Queen’s plates were given, which led to 
betting and gambling.| The Legislature 
could not prevent betting at races, and he 
hoped there would be nothing in their le- 
gislation which would descend to such a 
subject as that; but they ought to adhere 
to a principle, and not to depart from it in 
the hope of promoting art, or any one 
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department of art. The question was, 
however, whether if they did depart from 
the rule, it would be of advantage to 
art? He doubted it. He was aware of 
the pressure to which Members of the Go- 
vernment and of the Legislature were sub- 
jected on this question. There were per- 
sons in several towns who, influenced not 
by the love of art, but by the love of 
gambling, had established these art unions, 
and held out prizes of 500/., 4001., and 
3001., thus creating all the excitement of 
gambling. These people then said, ‘‘ We 
are patrons of art.” Not at all! They 
were patrons of gambling. He entertained 
great doubt whether these art unions had 
a tendency to encourage a high style of 
art. If they adopted the principle of en- 
couraging this particular branch of art, by 
making it an exception from the general 
rule prohibiting lotteries, he did not think 
the ultimate effect of that course would be 
the advancement of art—at least of what 
was valuable in art. It might, indeed, 
lead to an increased demand for inferior 
productions; but he did not think it would 
encourage any productions which might 
not be dispensed with without any great 
detriment to the interests of the arts. If, 
however, they made this exception in a 


particular instance, in favour of one branch 
of art, he thought they would do great in- 
justice if they did not extend the exception 
to other branches of art, persons engaged 
in which might wish to avail themselves of 
this system of gambling for the sake of 


gain. Who, he would ask, did not receive 
every day a proposal for a raffle? There 
was hardly a man who had a bad picture 
which he could not dispose of by ordinary 
sale, who did not seek to get rid of it by 
means of a raffle. If any person had a 
production he could not dispose of in a 
legitimate way he said, ‘‘ Let me have a 
raffle; let me have a lottery for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of this article; let me 
take advantage of the love of gambling 
and speculation to get a better price for 
my property than I could otherwise ob- 
tain.’’ The case was much the same with 
regard to art unions. He must say he 
thought it disparaging to art when patron- 
age was sought from such sources; and it 
was unjust to deprive other persons who 
wished to dispose of their property by the 
same means of the opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. WYSE regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet should have taken the course 
which he seemed to have prescribed for 
himself; because upon a recent occasion 
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when he had the honour of waiting upon 
the right hon. Baronet with a deputation, 
his opinions did not appear to be so 
strong either in a legal or moral point of 
view, upon the merits of the question. 
There were two considerations : one was, 
whether this Bill were a violation of a 
great moral principle; and the second, 
whether the violation were not justified by 
the particular circumstances of the case. 
It was true that the distribution of paint- 
ings by art unions was by means of a lot- 
tery; but it was a lottery which involved 
no violation of the principle which pro- 
hibited gambling. In the case to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred, an 
eminent legal authority, upon its being 
submitted to him, drew a distinction be- 
tween it and art unions. In that case the 
returns went into the pocket of the indi- 
vidual; but in the case of art unions the 
contributions raised from the subscribers 
were distributed in works of art to the 
benefit of each member of the association, 
There was, therefore, a distinct and mark- 
ed difference between the case of an ordi- 
nary lottery, and the lottery of art unions. 
The Legislature had sanctioned the same 
principle in other associations. In all 
| building societies the members were allow- 
'ed to draw by lot for this or that building, 
| of which particular building all the members 
' but one were deprived; and why not allow 
| the same principle to be introduced in the 
| case of art? And as to the morality of 
| the question, the right hon. Baronet ought 
| to remember that many Gentlemen, some 
| belonging to his own Government, Judges 
on the bench, Senators in that House, and 
noble Lords in the other, had sanctioned 
for years, and given every encouragement 
to the continuance of art unions. A strong 
imputation was thus thrown upon those 
Gentlemen of not knowing the morality of 
the question. The right hon. Baronet ad- 
mitted, however, that the objections to art 
unions would not be so strong if they were 
found favourable to art. Excellence in 
art was a matter of taste; and there would 
necessarily be some diversity of opinion 
upon it; but the proof that the objection 
was unsound, was in the fact that there 
had been a great advance in taste. The 
right hon. Baronet said they did not en- 
courage high art. On this point two con- 
siderations arose, not only whether parti- 
cular artists were to be encouraged, but 
whether taste was to be diffused among 
the population at large. Taste for art 
could only be created by diffusing among 
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the population a love of art; this again | 
could only be done by means of engravings; | 
for it was not every man who could pro- | 
eure pictures of the highest excellence, un- 

less he had the large fortune as well as | 
the excellent taste of the right hon. Baro- | 
net. It was recommended in the Report of | 
the Committee on Art Unions to apply a 

certain portion of the annual receipts to | 
the encouragement of statuary, painting, | 
and engraving of the highest character; it | 
was recommended specially not merely to 

collect the works of living artists, but to 
engrave after the best masters; the im- 
mense advantage was also urged which 
would arise from cultivating a taste for 
medals, cameos, and gems. And when the 
ublic at large were found willing to sub- 
scribe 40,0007. annually, in sums of one 
guinea, by which these results might be 
obtained, would the Legislature step in 
upon a mere scruple, and stop all the bene- 
fits of all these societies? These societies 
had been the means of expending 100,0001. 
in objects of art. It was objected, in the 
first instance, they would be the means 
of preventing patronage, especially in Ire- 
land; but the effects in Dublin had been 
far otherwise, for at the exhibitions there, 
from which formerly not more than 50s. was 


received, 1,000/. a year was now obtained, 
with every prospect of the amount increas- 


ing. On these grounds he wished the 
Bill to pass, and to pass as rapidly as_pos- 
sible, beeause the Protection Bill of last 
Session expired at the end of the present 
month. 

Sin R. H. INGLIS said, on a former 
occasion when this subject was discussed, 
he had differed in opinion with a late la- 
mented Member of that House, Mr. Gally 
Knight, whose superior taste and judg- 
ment in all matters relating to the fine arts 
would be universally admitted. That hon. 
Gentleman had contended that the eultiva- 
tion of the fine arts tended to improve the 
character of the people. He then denied 
that it improved their moral character : he 
still held the same opinion; and in proof of 
the fact he might refer to the state of 
Greece, Rome, and Italy, at periods when 
the fine arts were in the most flourishing 
condition in those countries. Twenty years 
ago the Legislature declared, by assenting 
toa Motion of Lord Lyttelton’s, that lot- 
teries were immoral in themselves, as ren- 
dering private vices subservient to the pub- 
lie advantage. He concurred in that 
opinion ; he held that lotteries were 
utterly immoral. Those schemes had 
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been declared illegal; and it was for the 
promoters of this Bill to show that any 
special exemption should be afforded in 
favour of the fine arts. If the House were 
called upon to name one more enlightened 
friend of art and artists than another, it 
would have pointed out the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tamworth, even if 
his name had not been brought before the 
public in connexion with his endeavour to 
alleviate the sorrows and wants of a recent 
distinguished professor of the arts—the 
right hon. Baronet having almost at the 
moment before the death of Mr. Haydon 
contributed that large and liberal sum 
which came so opportunely. His right 
hon. Friend’s opposition to the Bill went 
far to decide him; and he concurred with 
his right hon. Friend that the House would 
not only encourage a wrong principle in 
the mode by which they proposed to sup- 
port art, but that the art so encouraged 
was not the highest. If the system were 
found to encourage Raphaels and Michael 
Angelos, he should still object to it; but 
he believed they were only producing a 
lower kind of art. If the Spitalfields 
weavers came to the House to ask leave to 
dispose of their productions by way of lot- 
teries, he did not see how the House could 
refuse to pass a Bill giving them permis- 
sion. He concurred in the Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 

Sir W. JAMES would also support the 
Amendment. He believed the art unions 
were very injurious to the trade, and that 
they inflicted an injustice upon those en- 
gaged in the trade. It had been said that 
the higher classes did not encourage the 
arts in this country; but he would assert 
that they encouraged the arts more libe- 
rally than the higher classes in any other 
conntry whatever. He was delighted to 
hear that large numbers of the paintings 
shown at the Royal Academy exhibition 
went to Liverpool and Manchester. The 
commercial interests of the country were, 
in fact, the great patrons of the art at the 
present moment. He thought it a matter 
of just regret that no money had been gi- 
ven lately to the National Gallery for the 
purchase of pictures, and that a sum of 
money was not voted annually for this pur- 
pose. It often happened that pictures of 
a high class were sold in September, or at 
a period like the present, when the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was engaged in matters of finance; and, 
owing to there being no fund at hand, the 
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opportunity of obtaining these pictures was 
lost. The sum of 5,0001. or 6,0002. would 
be very well set apart for the encourage- 
ment of art, and the purchase of pictures 
in the National Gallery. He hoped the 
House would not pass the Bill in its pre- 
sent form. 

Mr. EWART supported the Bill, He 
contended that it would by no means en- 
courage gambling. If it would so encou- 
rage gambling, how was it that art unions 
were still allowed to exist in Germany, 
France, Hamburg, Saxony, and other con- 
tinental countries? In Belgium the law 
against gambling and lotteries was ex- 
tremely stringent, yet in Belgium a special 
exemption was made against art unions. 
In addition to this their late Solicitor Ge- 
neral had declared that art unions did not 
come under the definition of lotteries. 
Adam Smith, M‘Culloch, and a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, also 
had sanctioned that opinion. 

Sir G. GREY concurred in the obser- 
vations of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford in his opposition to lotteries ; and, 
with all respect to the opinion of the late 
Solicitor General, he could not agree that 
art unions did not come within the defini- 
tion of “ lotteries.”’ It was quite clear, if 
they did not, that there would be no ne- 
cessity for any Bill upon the subject. It 
seemed, however, that there was a neces- 
sity for the Bill: first, to remove any doubt 
whether they did come within the lottery 
law or not; and then, if they did, to sub- 
ject them to such wholesome restrictions 
as to prevent them being converted into 
gimbling purposes. The Committee of 
1844, which was renewed in 1845, stated 
as the result of their inquiries, that they 
doubted whether some art unions had not 
had a gambling tendency. They then 
set themselves to inquire whether the 
evils which existed might not be remedied; 
and they reported that they believed the 
evils were not inherent in the system, or 
without remedy ; and they suggested cer- 
tain precautions which they thought would 
be ample remedies against such abuses. 
The recommendations of that Committee 
were embodied in the present Bill; and his 
hon. Friend, in bringing forward that Bill, 
had only acted in accordance with the 
views of that Committee. It was merely 
intended to exempt art unions from the 
operation of the lottery laws, and under 
these circumstances he should assent to the 
further progress of the Bill. He did not 
feel himself competent to give an opinion 
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as to the effect which art unions would have 
upon art; but he could not refrain from 
calling the attention of the House to the 
opinion of so able an artist as Mr. East- 
lake, who stated before the Committee 
that though he at first concurred in the 
opinions against art unions which had been 
advanced by their opponents, yet upon 
further consideration and reflection he had 
come to the conclusion that their tendeney 
was to direct the attention of the public to 
art generally, and to inform and instruct 
them on the subject of art. 

Captain LAYARD thought that if the 
Government were inclined favourably to 
entertain the provisions of this Bill, it 
should also extend these lotteries to books, 
Books which publishers could not sell 
would not then be a dead loss. Some- 
thing had been said about the Spitalfields 
weavers. He would ask, were not looms 
as necessary to be purchased by the wea- 
vers as pictures? Why, then, not have a 
loom lottery? The system might be car- 
ried out to food or anything else. If the 
principle was admitted to be a bad one, 
their infringement was ten thousand times 
worse than the establishment of the prin- 
ciple itself. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was against lotteries, and yet he was 
willing that the Crown should sanction that 
which was considered to be a vicious sys- 
tem. If they once commenced they would 
be bound to continue in the same direction, 
and therefore he was very glad to see an 
opposition to the Bill. 

Lorp H. VANE did not think the hon. 
Gentleman was justified in saying that it 
would be necessary to proceed further. 
They were only anxious to adopt certain 
precautions, in consequence of there being 
a doubt as to whether art unions did or did 
not come under the definition of lotteries. 
He thought the best argument in favour of 
the Bill was the circumstance that a gene- 
ral impression existed in the country that 
art unions were not illegal. 

Mr. ESCOTT had been a Member of 
the Committee referred to; and his opin- 
ion was, that hundreds of poor artists in 
this town would be reduced to beggary if 
it were not for art unions. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes, 50 ; Noes, 
18: Majority, 32. 

Report agreed to. Bill recommitted. 
House resumed. Bill reported to be read 
a third time. 








Railway Bills. 


EPISCOPAL REVENUES. 

Mr. FREWEN said, that in moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill of which he had 
given notice on the subject of Episcopal 
Revenues, his chief object was to get it 
printed, so that if it should be thought de- 
sirable to proceed with the measure in an- 
other Session, he should be most happy to 
leave the matter in the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to do as they thought 
proper; and as far as such an humble indi- 
vidual as himself could render any assist- 
ance, he would do so. There had been 
much discussion of late about the union of 
the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, and a 
Bill was now before the House which had 
been brought down from the House of 
Lords relating to this subject, and which 
would come on for a second reading on the 
5th of August. His opinion was that they 
ought not to legislate for particular locali- 
ties, and that unless Parliament was pre- 
pared greatly to increase the number of 
bishops, the union of the sees of Bangor 
and St. Asaph ought to take place ; for if 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, which was made in 1835, was 
fully carried out, the united diocese of 
Bangor and St. Asaph would even then be 
the smallest in the kingdom. But nearly 
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every noble Lord who had spoken upon 
this subject the other night had urged the 
necessity of increasing the number of bi- 
shops, and that was his object upon the 


present occasion. He would not, however, 
go into the subject at present, but would 
simply move for leave to bring in the Bill. 
Leave given. 
Bill brought in and read a first time. 
House adjourned at half-past Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 30, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pupric Bints.—1* Militia Ballots Suspension; 
Prisons (Ireland) : Adverse Claims (Ireland); Mandamus 
(Ireland); Grand J ury Cess Bonds (Ireland). 

2* Sugar Duties. 

Reported. Gauge of Railways; New Zealand Loan. 

ral ag passed. Religious Opinions Relief; Battersea 
ark, 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Earl Fortescue, from Great 
Torrington, in favour of the Small Debts Bill.— From 
Southampton, in favour of the Baths and Washhouses 
Bill.— From Attorneys and Solicitors, Members of the 
Kent Law Society, against the Principles of the Registra- 
tion of Deeds Bill.—From the Bridlington and Quay Me- 
chanies and Scientific Institution, in favour of the Cor- 
Tesponding Societies and Lecture Rooms Bill. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 
The Eart of CLARENDON rose to call 
the attention of their Lordships to the case 
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of those Railway Bills which were now 
suspended in consequence of that Sessional 
Order which directed that no Committee 
should be appointed for the consideration 
of opposed Bills after the 20th of July. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had a few 
nights ago presented a petition, of a kind 
similar to that just presented by the noble 
Lord (Lord Beaumont) from the Liverpool, 
Ormskirk, and Preston Railway Company, 
praying that, for special grounds, their 
Lordships would suspend the Order in their 
favour. He (the Earl of Clarendon) had 
then expressed an opinion that if any fa- 
vour were to be extended to this particular 
Bill, it should be extended in the same 
manner to those other Bills, the promoters 
of which laboured under a like hardship. 
The general, if not unanimous, opinion of 
their Lordships then appeared to be that 
the Sessional Order should be strictly ad- 
hered to; and, as a rule, he concurred en- 
tirely in the view of the necessity for this 
adherence as the only means of securing 
order and avoiding all irregularity in their 
proceedings. He, however, thought that 
there were some instances in which, from 
the peculiarity of the circumstances, the 
Order ought to be set aside. On Friday 
a return had been moved for of the names 
of those Railway Bills which had been sus- 
pended in that House on the 20th of July, 
distinguishing the opposed from the unop- 
posed Bills, and showing the dates of the 
several stages of such Bills. From this 
return it appeared that there were eight 
Bills which came under the operation of 
the Sessional Order referred to, and which 
could not be proceeded with if their Lord- 
ships determined on maintaining the Order 
intact. The promoters of all these several 
Bills urged special grounds why they should 
be exempted from this Order. They re- 
presented that the delay which had taken 
place in complying with the Order, arose, 
not from their proceedings, but from cir- 
cumstances over which they had no con- 
trol, and for the occurrence of which they 
were in no way responsible; and they 
urged as an additional reason for the ex- 
emption, that otherwise they would be put 
to very great extra expense and inconveni- 
ence in carrying their Bills forward. It 
appeared in the case of the Liverpool, 
Ormskirk, and Preston Railway, that the 
Bill was now a second time before Parlia- 
ment—that it had been read a second time 
in the House of Commons on the 16th of 
February—that it had waited four months 
for a Committee, the promoters the whole 
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of that time having been ready and anxious 
to bring forward their evidence—that it 
had been ordered to be read a third time 
on the 10th of July; but in consequence 
of delay on the part of the House, it had 
to be postponed, and was still in a state 
of postponement on the 20th of July. 
Similar special circumstances had placed 
the Swansea Railway, the Glasgow and 
Belfast Union, the Caledonian Amalgama- 
tion, and the Manchester and Southamp- 
ton Railway Bills, in the same unfortunate 
position; and on those grounds an exemp- 
tion was very justly demanded. There 
had not been given due notice of this Ses- 
sional Order; it had not been proposed to 
their Lordships before the 17th of March, 
three months after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and only two months before the Or- 
der would come into operation. It was in- 
tended to have reference only to a Session 
of the ordinary duration, and thus to pre- 
vent that press of business at the close of 
the Session which the previous year had 
caused such inconvenience ; but, now that 
it was apparent that Parliament would sit 
to the third or fourth week of August, it 
was not necessary that a date so early as 
the 20th of July should have been fixed 
upon as the date after which no Bills would 
be referred to a Committee. The course 
pursued last Session might be adopted 
now—that of acceding to an Order that 
the Bills which could not, in consequence 
of want of time, be proceeded with this, 
should be proceeded with in their present 
stages next Session. He, for his part, could 
not see that it was at all necessary or ad- 
visable to send back these Bills. An enor- 
mous additional expense would be entail- 
ed upon the several companies in fighting 
their battles before the House of Commons; 
this expense would afterwards have to be 
paid by the public in the shape of heavy 
tolls; and it was the duty of the House as 
much as possible to lessen, rather than to 
increase, that reckless waste of money so 
common in carrying Bills through Parlia- 
ment. The Manchester and Southampton, 
and Liverpool, Ormskirk and Preston Rail- 
way Companies, had each been at an ex- 
pense of between 50,0007. and 60,0001. 
in going through the House of Commons; 
and this expense would, of course, if the 
Order in this case were adhered to, have to 
be again incurred next Session. He con- 
sidered that there was imposed upon the 
House, by the facts which were laid before 
them, an absolute duty not to deal with 
these eight Bills summarily; and he would 
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recommend to their Lordships, as the best 
course, that they refer each of the Bills to 
a Special Committee to inquire, not into 
the merits, but into the particular circum- 
stances attending them, with reference to 
this Sessional Order of the House. He 
begged leave to move, that a Special Com- 
mittee be appointed to whom these Bills be 
referred. 

The Eart of WICKLOW had opposed 
the Sessional Order when it was intro- 
duced; and he had then told their Lord- 
ships that there would happen exactly 
those difficulties which the noble Earl had 
now explained. He had always been of 
opinion that it was most unjust to the pub- 
lic, that, because a certain number of their 
Lordships would not attend to Railway 
Committees, they should fix a day after 
which they would not consider public busi- 
ness. He was bound to say that many 
noble Lords had been indefatigable in their 
labours on these Committees. He was 
quite sure that if those noble Lords who 
were within reach who had sat at all, or 
not often sat on Railway Committees, were 
summoned, they would at once attend. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought that the 
Resolution had been timely and wisely 
proposed, and he, for one, would be 
most unwilling, were there not special 
circumstances for consideration, that there 
should be any departure from it. He 
would admit that in the case of the Bills 
mentioned by the noble Earl, there were 
special and particular grounds for exemp- 
tion; and he would look upon it as a gross 
injustice if these Bills were injuriously af- 
fected by the Order. The propositior to 
postpone the Bills to next Session was one 
which he could not sanction; it would, if 
adopted, create inconvenience both to the 
public and to the promoters of the Bills, 
for it would shut them out from all oppor- 
tunity of altering or amending; and a very 
decisive reason for rejecting such a course’ 
was, that it would infallibly be followed by 
gambling and speculation to a very de- 
structive degree. 

Lorp REDESDALE did not think with 
the noble Lord (Earl of Wicklow) that 
there had been anything unjust in the pro- 
bable effect of the Sessional Order whieh 
had been adopted. It was of advantage 
to the parties themselves, that they should 
know what chance they had of getting 
through the House. There never was & 
rule made that had given so much satisfac- 
tion; the agents themselves admitted the 
advantage and convenience of haying 4 
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limit to the time at which Bills could be 
brought up. If the rule was to have any 
effect, its operation must be absolute, and 
must not be affected by the fact whether 
the Session was a week shorter or longer. 
In another Session, he should certainly 
move the same resolution at an earlier 
period; but he totally denied that par- 
ties to Bills had not had sufficient notice 
during the present Session. He could not 
sanction any relaxation of the rule in favour 
of a particular Bill; it was impossible to 
favour one without doing injustice to others. 
With respect to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, they did not require merely five 
Peers to form the Committee, but they 
must find a noble Lord competent to 
act as chairman. The noble Earl (Wick- 
lew) proposed to send for those Peers 
who had not served this Session; but it 
would be found that these Peers were 
those who had never served at all on Com- 
mittees, and who would be just as compe- 
tent to inquire into questions of this sort 
as any five men they might pick up at the 
corner of the street, certainly as any five 
men who had no experience whatever on 
this subject. The willing horses—those 


who understood the question, had been se- 
verely worked, and the amount of business 


they had got rid of was very great. He 
considered that the character of the House 
was saved by this Order. In selecting a 
Committee, too, it was necessary to con- 
sider who ought to be nominated; many 
might be ready to serve on particular Com- 
mittees, having certain interests; he was 
almost inclined to give up his post on the 
Naming Committee, and asked the noble 
Earl to take it; the selection required 
much inquiry. If the Motion was affirmed, 
he hoped not only that they would be able 
to appoint the Committee, but that they 
would do credit to the House. 

Motion agreed to. 

Lorp REDESDALE: 
duties of the Committee ? 

The Eart of CLARENDON: To in- 
quire into and report on Railway Bills 
which are opposed, and which claim an ex- 
emption from the operation of the Resolu- 
tion of the 7th May last. 


What are the 


GAUGE OF RAILWAYS BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON moved, 
that the House do now go into Committee 
on this Bill. 

Loro BEAUMONT protested against 
Proceeding with it this Session, in the pre- 
Sent divided state of opinion upon the 
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question. The effect of passing the pre- 
sent measure would be to perpetuate the 
existing want of uniformity of gauge, with- 
preventing future irregularity. Why not 
defer the consideration of the subject till 
next Session, when it would no doubt be 
perfectly practicable to devise some scheme 
by which existing lines, as well as those 
to be constructed, might be brought to a 
uniform system? He objected to the Bill, 
also, because it held out to the narrow 
gauge companies a hope that their plan 
would be the one to be universally adopted 
hereafter. Now, it could not be denied 
that there was more danger in travelling 
on the narrow than on the broad gauge 
lines, as he could testify from experience 
on two occasions. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill this day three 
months. 

Fart GREY justified the measure, not 
as the best that could be devised, but as 
the best that could be obtained during the 
present Session, and on account of the ab- 
solute necessity of passing some Bill of the 
kind to prevent the evils resulting from 
the break of gauge being extended. The 
passing of this Bill would, by no means, 
preclude Parliament or railway companies 
from considering the question, with a view 
to further amendment. 

The Eart of WARWICK thought that 
before they insisted on uniformity of sys- 
tem their inquiries ought to be directed to 
ascertain which was the best. 

After a few words from Lorp REDES- 
DALE, the original Motion was carried. 
The Bill passed through Committee, and 
was reported. 

Tlouse adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 30, 1846, 


Minutes.) Pus. 1JsBruis.—1°- Court of Common Pleas, 
Reported. Burial Service (No. 2). 
3* and passed. Poor Removal; Art Unions; Newfound- 

land. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hume, from Members 
of ‘‘the Church of God,” meeting in St. John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell, and commonly known as the Freethinking 
Christians, for substituting Affirmations in lieu of Oaths. 
—By Mr. Warburton, from Secular Clergymen and Lay- 
men of the Town of Kendal and its Vicinity, professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. Villiers, from Importers of 
Foreign Corn, respecting the Mode of levying Duties on 
Rye, Peas, and Beans.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
from Inhabitants of Bradford, for Inquiry into the Ana- 
tomy Act.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Tenants, 
Farmers, Freeholders, Cottagers, Poor, and others, of the 
Parishes of Llanfihangelg rglyn and Llangynfelyn, in 
the County of Cardigan, for Inquiry into the Corsefochno 
Inclosure Act.—From Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, for Repeal of the Game 
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Laws.—By Dr. Bowring, from Abraham Jones Les Cras, 
of Alderbury Lodge, Les Vaux, Saint Helier, Author of 
a Work, entitled, “ The Laws, Customs, and Privileges 
of Jersey,” for Inquiry into the Defects in the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in the Island of Jersey, with the view to 
Reform the same.—By Mr. Warburton, from Inhabitants 
of the Borough of Kendal, against Enrolment of the 
Militia.—By Mr. Pusey, from John Wood, residing in 
55, Main Street, in the Parish of the Gorbals, for Altera- 
tion of the Poor Law (Scotland),—By the Earl of Shel- 
burne, from Guardians of the Calne Union, for Alteration 
of the Poor Removal Bill. 


DISMISSED MAGISTRATES (IRELAND). 

Mr. ROSS begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, a 
question upon a subject of much import- 
ance and deeply interesting to the people 
of Ireland. The House was aware that a 
great many Gentlemen had been, in conse- 
quence of their political sentiments, and 
the part they took in the Repeal movement 
during the last two or three years under 
the late Administration, removed from the 
commission of the peace in Ireland. A 
great many magistrates of opposite political 
opinions were likewise removed for coun- 
tenancing Orange processions, although it 
was denied that they had ever countenanced 
them at all. What he wished therefore to 
ask was—whether under all the cireum- 
stonces, and considering that in the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland a more humane 
and tolerant spirit had arisen and now pre- 
vailed amongst all parties, the Government 
would take any steps to have the gentle- 
men so dismissed restored to their com- 
missions ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in answer to the 
question, begged to state that the most 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been given to the subject from 
the moment of their coming into office, and 
they had come to a determination upon it, 
the best way of stating which to the House 
would be by reading a short official cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween himself (as Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant) and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. It was as follows :— 

** London, July 21, 1846. 

“My Lord—I am directed by his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant to inform you that his atten- 
tion has been given to the circumstance of a great 
number of magistrates having been removed at 
various times from the commission of the peace, 
on account of their conduct in relation to political 
mectings and demonstrations beth in the north 
and south of Ireland. His Excellency is anxious 
not to be understood as expressing any opinion as 
to the sufficiency of the grounds upon which these 
gentlemen were removed ; but he is satisfied that 
the continued loss of the services of so many ma- 
gistrates in their respective localities is not for 
the advantage of the administration of justice in 
the country. His Excellency is, therefore, of 
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opinion that these cases may be severally recon- 
sidered with a view to deciding upon the propriety 
of restoring to the commission such of these gen- 
tlemen as you may think properly qualified for the 
office. Iam further directed by His Excellency 
to inform you that it appears to him that there is 
no reason in the present state of the country for 
the exclusion of persons who have formerly taken 
part in these proceedings, if their restoration 
should otherwise be thought desirable.—I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obe- 
dient servant, “ H. LapoucHErE, 
“ The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.” 


In reply he received the following letter 
from the Lord Chancellor :— 


“ Dublin, July 22, 1846. 

“ Sir — I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 21st inst., informing 
me that the attention of His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant has been given to the circumstance of 
a great number of magistrates having been re- 
moved from the commission of the peace at various 
times, on account of their conduct in relation to 
political meetings and demonstrations both in the 
north and south of Ireland; and stating that His 
Excellency was of opinion that the cases might be 
severally reconsidered, with a view of deciding 
upon the propriety of restoring to the commission 
such of those gentlemen as I might think properly 
qualified for the office. And I have in reply to 
request you will inform the Lord Lieutenant that 
Iam quite prepared to enter on the reconsidera- 
tion of the cases alluded to with the proposed 
view; and I take leave at the sanie time to express 
my concurrence in the grounds for His Excellen- 
cy’s opinion as stated in your letter.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

‘* Maziere Brapy. 

“ The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. CHRISTIE moved, that an Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty for 
copies of correspondence between the 
Home Office and the magistrates of the 
Loughborough petty sessions, on the eases 
of Mary Ann Tyler, John Jarvis, and Ca- 
therine Stubbs, and of the report of the 
Commissioner appointed to inquire into the 
case of Catherine Stubbs. 

Sm GEORGE GREY did not intend to 
oppose the Motion, although it had not 
been usual to give copies of such corre- 
spondence. But in the present case, one 
of the magistrates having chosen to bring 
the case before his brother magistrates 
assembled at the Leicestershire sessions, 
and the report in the newspaper not giving 
a complete view of the case, he should ac- 
cede to the Motion, in order that the whole 
matter might be fairly laid before the 
House. But he, of course, should wish it 
to be distinctly understood that it must not 
form a precedent. 

Motion agreed to. 
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POOR REMOVAL BILL. 

Sm G. GREY moved the Order of the 
Day for the Third Reading of the Poor 
Removal Bill. 

Mr. V. SMITH, having adverted’ to 
the various measures promised by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
in his speech upon the Corn Laws, as a 
compensation to the landed interest, said, 
that among these were proposals to take 
out of the public funds the remaining half 
of the expenses of prisoners, of -prosecu- 
tions, the whole of the cost of the rural 
police of Ireland, of medical attendance on 
the poor, of the Perth prison, of school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, and of the 
auditors of unions under the Poor Laws. 
Besides these, three other important Bills 
were announced: one of these had been 
introduced by the right hon. Member for 
Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) regarding 
highways; another was the remnant this 
night to be read a third time; and the 
third a plan for advancing loans to land- 
lords who wished to improve their estates. 
The first and the last had been dropped, 
and had disappeared. [Sir J. Granam: 
The Loans Bill is not dropped. It has 
been recently discussed.] He should be 
glad to hear there was a chance of its pass- 


ing. There had been upon the Table for | 
the last three years a valuable report of | 
Commissioners on local taxation, to which | 


no attention had yet been paid. One of its 
most important recommendations was the 
consolidation of rates, twenty-four rates of 
which were levied for different purposes. 


Some of these had been ‘consolidated in | 


practice; but such consolidation, though 
most convenient, was illegal. There were 
many other points in the report deserving 


consideration, especially the publicity of | 


all accounts; and it was notorious through- 
out the country that many charges were 
thrown upon the highway rate, in order to 


avoid the investigation of the auditors of | 
the poor rates. The Committee of the | 


House of Lords had produced an important 
report regarding the burdens upon land, 
which had yet attracted no notice: it 
touched upon required changes; and as 
many of the laws adverted to had been 
long condemned in public opinion, they 
only awaited speedy execution. It seemed 
to him that the present was the time for 
giving effect to such alterations as were 
justly expected by the landed interest; and 
he wished to be informed whether his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary would 
not appoint his Committee on the Law of 
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Settlement this Session, although it might 
not be possible to do more than call for re- 
turns, which would faciiitate further in- 
quiry next year. Such had been the course 
pursued in 1837; and in the interval of the 
recess the Members appointed on the Com- 
mittee advantageously directed their atten- 
tion to various parts of the subject. He 
was of opinion that the investigation ought 
not to be confined to the question of settle- 
ment, for the question of rating was so in- 
timately connected, that they could hardly 
be separated. At all events, it was de- 
sirable that the Session should not be al- 
lowed to expire without some distinct state- 
ment of opinion on the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tm EXCHE- 
QUER said, that almost the whole of the 
measures enumerated by his right hon. 
Friend had been introduced. The High- 
way Rates Bill had been given up by the 
right hon. Baronet with the full coneur- 
rence of the House. The Poor Removal 
Bill stood for a third reading this evening. 
The Drainage of Lands Advances Bill 
would be recommitted on Friday. The 
House had voted money for the mainte- 
nance of prisoners, for the expense of pro- 
secutions, for medical relief, for the Perth 
prison, and for the schoolmasters of the 
Poor Law unions. The only measure not 
introduced was, that for the payment of 
the rural police of Ireland, for which a 
short Act was necessary, which the House 
would, he hoped, pass before the end of 
the Session. Of the ten measures pro- 
mised by the late Government, nine had 
been or would be passed; and the tenth had 
been given up by the Government with the 
consent of the House. With regard to the 
question before the House, the Government 
were not able to pay much attention to it 
at this period of the Session; and the ques- 
tion of settlement might be advantageously 
considered in the recess by hon. Members. 
He differed, however, from his right hon. 
Friend in thinking that it would be ad- 
visable to appoint the Committee at this 
late period of the Session, for he doubted 
whether hon. Members could be got to at- 
tend it. The attention of the Government 
would be directed to the whole subject 
during the recess; and his noble Friend 
would be prepared next Session either to 
state the views of the Government, or to 
move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BANKES said, to attack the pre- 
sent Government on the measures alluded 
to, was, in his opinion, unjust, because the 
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Government had it not in their power, so 
near to the close of the Session, to bring 
forward measures of political consequence. 
As to the measures propounded by the late 
Government to the House as great mea- 
sures of compensation and relief, he could 
say, that the disappointment was great on 
the part of those whose expectations had 
been raised by their promises. As to the 
Highway Rate Bill, it was an exceedingly 
doubtful matter throughout the country 
whether it would be a benefit or not. As 
to the proposed payment of medical men, 
it was so trifling, that it was not necessary 
to offer any observations with regard to it : 
it was a boon—a very small and trifling 
boon ; still one that it was proper should 
be granted. As to the Poor Law Bill, the 
greatest attention had been excited, and 
the greatest disappointment felt. For him- 
self, he had great reason to doubt whether 
or not it would confer any benefit on the 
poor. He believed that unless there was 
a clause of the nature that he meant to 
propose, the poor man would rather be a 
sufferer than a gainer by the present mea- 
sure. This too, he must say, that if dis- 
appointment were felt, that fecling could 
not be entertained with respect to the 
party with whom he acted; for in the early 
part of the Session he had proposed that 
the whole of these matters should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. He be- 
lieved that even now, if the Government 
desired to have a more extended and more 
efficient law, the House would concur in 
that desire, and devote its time to the 
completion of an object so valuable. Let 
them remember that the first laws on their 
Statute-book were those of Cecil and 
Walsingham, and that their system of 
Poor Law could be traced to Sir Matthew 
Hale; but then a Poor Law Commission 
was ‘not a part of that system, and bas- 
tardy clauses formed no portion of that 
plan. If they looked back to the recom- 
mendations of Sir Mathew Hale, and if 
they adopted them, he believed they would 
find but little difficulty in their legislation. 
As this Bill had passed through Commit- 
tee, he believed the poor man would be in- 
jured by it ; the agricultural interest also 
considered itself likely rather to be injured 
than benefited by the measure. He could 
tell the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Dorchester, that it would be an injury to 
his constituents. [Sir J. Granam: I have 
not heard that from them.] Then it was 
the more proper that he should acquaint 
the right hon. Baronet with a fact of which 
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he appeared to be ignorant. He then pro- 
ceeded to show how the Bill would practi- 
cally affect the inhabitants of Fordington, 
a suburb of Dorchester. It might be said 
to inflict an injury, and not to confer a be- 
nefit, upon a poor man, to declare that, 
when his time for labour had passed, he 
should be irremovable—it might not be a 
benefit to the poor man in his old age to 
pass his last years and expend his last 
breath within the walls of a union work- 
house, in a manufacturing, instead of al- 
lowing him to return to his native country 
parish, where he might find grandchildren 
kindiy to entertain him. He thought it 
would be but fair to give the poor man an 
option ; but not only was he to be de- 
prived of it, but the magistrate also. The 
poor man, in his old days, might hope that 
his native air would restore his health; 
whilst by this Bill he would be deprived of 
all chance of returning to the village in 
which he was born, and must expire in the 
workhouse of a manufacturing town. The 
answer which had been given to his propo- 
sition was, that, according to the Bill as it 
stood, this object might be effected if the 
poor man wished it, for he had only to go 
to some other parish, and fro:a that other 
parish he could be removed. But let the 
House mark the consequences of that step 
on the part of the poor man. In the first 
place, it was very unjust to that other 
parish that it should have the expense of 
his removal. But, what was of much more 
importance, was the manner in which it 
would operate upon the poor man. If, 
being chargeable, he went into another 
parish, he was liable to be treated as a 
vagrant. That was the law. And was 
this the boon which they offered to the 
poor man, that in order to effect his object 
he must submit to become liable to the 
punishment awarded to vagrants and vaga- 
bonds ? If it were the intention that the 
poor man should have an option, let it ap- 
pear in the Statute-book. If it were not 
the intention, let the Government say so. 
Ife would then vote against the Bill, be- 
cause he thought that, instead of a benefit 
to the poor, it would prove a cruelty. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) said the other night that the only 
difference between the system at present 
in existence and the system of irremova- 
bility which he had now for the first time 
introduced into an enactment, was simply 
that the right of irremovability was not to 
be conveyed to a man’s children. That 
was one difference undoubtedly, but it was 
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not the only one. There was another and 
a more essential difference, inasmuch as 
the poor man would be, in fact, a sort of 
prisoner under this system of irremova- 
bility; for if he quitted the place in which 
he had resided for five years only for a 
short time during that period, he had no 
power of returning. That was the main 
difference as affecting himself, his com- 
forts, and his interests, between the new 
system they were about to set up, and 
that which had so long prevailed in this 
country. That was perfectly clear, if 
there were any difference at all between 
irremovabily and settlement. He deeply 
regretted that in a Session of Parliament 
when so much had been said, and pro- 
perly said, in reference to the poor, so 
little should have been done for them; 
that, in short, it was doubtful whether 
anything had been done for their real and 
substantial benefit. He concurred in what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. V. Smith); and he 
hoped that this question would be seriously 
considered by the Government, and that 
they would be prepared with a measure 
relative to settlement early in the next 
Session. For much as he might estimate 


the utility of a Select Committee, he con- 


sidered that it would be of greater advan- 
tage if such a Committee had a Bill before 
them, which Bill might be the subject of 
their honest and friendly criticism; and un- 
less it was under these circumstances that 
a Select Committee were appointed in the 
next Session, he should hardly hope for 
any good from the measure. If the Go- 
vernment would direct their careful and 
zealous attention to the subject, he was sa- 
tisfied they would find that some portions 
of the new Poor Law had been tried a suf- 
ficient length of time to prove that they 
had not answered the expectations origi- 
nally formed of them; and he thought 
that one of these was the existence of 
three Commissioners. Let the Govern- 
ment have the boldness to take the matter 
more immediately into their own hands, 
and then the law would be administered 
more satisfactorily to the country. As it 
appeared that at present the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had no 
responsibility in these matters, and no di- 
rect or immediate knowledge of these sub- 
jects, he trusted that the right hon. Baro- 
net would connect the administration of 
the Poor Law immediately with his own 
office, taking, of course, such aid as 
might be requisite for that purpose. If 
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he did that, the right hon. Gentleman 
would elicit a sense of satisfaction that 
would pervade all ranks and orders in the 
country. At the proper period, he (Mr. 
Bankes) would offer the clause to which 
he had adverted; and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would perceive that, so far from its 
militating against the principle of their 
Bill, it was, in fact, no more than a fair 
explanation of its clauses; that it carried 
out what were the benevolent intentions 
comprehended in this small enactment; 
and that, at all events, it could do no 
harm. 

Sir G. GREY merely rose for the pur- 
pose of assurring the hon. Gentleman that 
he was fully sensible of the importance of 
the general subjects to which he had ad- 
verted; and, without at present expressing 
any opinion upon them, he might state 
that they would receive the most anxious, 
patient, and attentive consideration from 
the Government. Ie hoped that when this 
question was referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, in the next Session of Parliament, the 
Government would be prepared to state 
their views, and to furnish all the docu- 
mentary evidence they might think it ne- 
cessary to lay before the Committee. 

Mr. HUME thought the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) 
afforded strong reason for not proceeding 
further with the Bill. That right hon. 
Gentleman told them that he was not now 
prepared to give his opinion on the subject. 
The fact was, and they need only look to 
the Table of the House for proof, that 
that House had become the executive de- 
partment for carrying on the Poor Law. 
That certainly ought not to be the case. 
If the administration of the law had been 
committed to persons who were incapable 
of administering it properly, and if every 
Paper moved for exposed their weakness 
and ineapacity, ought not the Government 
to see the necessity of undertaking the 
control of such an important branch of 
public affairs? Instead of dealing with 
the question by piecemeal, he thought 
that, in justice to all parties, they might 
postpone this measure until the whole sub- 
ject could be taken into consideration. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that for the 
first time in the history of the Poor Law in 
this country, they were going to separate 
settlement and removal. He was sure hon. 
Gentlemen must be nearly all agreed that 
at the present moment the way in which it 
was attempted to deal with the law of re- 
moval was most imperfect and unwise. 
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What motive the Government could have 
for pushing on the Bill in its present im- 
perfect shape, he could not understand. 
It was most desirable for the character of 
a Government just entering on office, that 
their first measure, affecting the material 
well-being and physical condition of the 
people, should be a carefully weighed and 
well-digested plan. The present Bill, how- 
ever, would, he contended, disturb the 
poor as well as the Poor-law officers and 
the magistrates, who would have to decide 
between them, and would throw the whole 
country into confusion, to the great dis- 
grace of the new Administration. The 
question of settlement, removal, and rating 
should, in his opinion, be deferred for an- 
other Session, and should then be consi- 
dered together. 

Mr. WILLIAMS considered it most 
desirable that the administration of the 
Poor Law should be placed under the im- 
mediate control of the Home Department. 
Under the present system, that law was 
administered most oppressively towards the 
poor, and in a manner which subjected the 
ratepayers to much unnecessary expense. 
If the Bill was passed in its present shape, 
gross injustice would be done to many pa- 
rishes, and he believed it would be the 
source of great litigation. 

Mr. FINCH considered it most advisa- 
ble that this Bill should be postponed till 
the next Session. It was a measure that 
required great consideration, and if adopted 
in its present form, it would operate most 
perniciously with respect to 2,000 or 3,000 
parishes. He did not see any great ob- 
jection to a measure of this kind, if it was 
introduced simultaneously with a measure 
for amending the law of settlement. He 
considered that great benefit would, on the 
whole, result from the establishment of 
union settlements. Such a system would 
afford advantages for carrying out a plan 
of emigration on a large scale; and if two 
or three unions combined, it might be 
worth their while to fit out ships for the 
conveyance of emigrants at their own ex- 
pense—an arrangement which would, no 
doubt, materially promote the comfort of 
the emigrants. 

Mr. SPOONER considered that the post- 
ponement of the Bill would occasion great 
inconvenience, for measures would be taken 
in many places to induce poor persons to 
remove, in order that they might not be- 
come chargeable on the parishes in which 
they now resided. He believed it was a 
measure that would do some good, though 
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not all the good necessary, unless the pro. 
position of the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire met with the sanction of the House, 

Mr. BROTHERTON conceived that 
the measure was one of humanity towards 
the poor, and that it would not inflict those 
heavy burdens on parishes which some 
supposed, though it did not go to the ex- 
tent he wished. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford thought that this measure 
would do some good between this time and 
next year; but the hon. Member must 
know that at present, owing to the pros- 
perity of trade, which was likely to in- 
crease in succeeding years, there would be 
no removals of families from the manufactur- 
ing to the agricultural districts. He feared, 
if the measure were now passed, that, in 
some districts, the poor would be dogged 
from parish to parish in order to ascertain 
their settlement. He was in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, having no wish to see 
the poor working people returned from the 
manufacturing to the agricultural districts; 
but he desired the measure to be postponed 
for the present, as nothing was more inju- 
rious than ill-considered legislation. 

Captain HARRIS supported the Bill, 
because he thought that it would be of im- 
mediate benefit to the poor, and nothing 
better could be done till the next Session 
of Parliament. He should be ready then 
to support a Motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, to inquire into the whole 
subject, with a view permanently to improve 
thelaws. When the Poor Law Commission 
was first appointed, he thought that it was 
only to be a temporary board, instituted for 
the purpose of establishing the system of 
the new law throughout the country. The 
mode in which that system had been esta- 
blished, was, from want of experience, 
harsh and crude, and it had been found ne- 
cessary to make alterations in each suc- 
ceeding Session of Parliament. It was 
said that that the present was only partial 
legislation ; but as humanity had called for 
alterations in the law in each succeeding 
year, he did not object to temporary, ra- 
ther than partial, legislation ; in the hope 
that next year it would introduce general 
and permanent improvement. 

Order of the Day read. Bill read a 
Third Time. 

Mr. G. BANKES brought up the fol- 
lowing Clause to be added to the Bill :— 

“ Provided always, and be it Enacted, That ifany 
person upon examination by the Justices to whom 
application may be made for an order for his or 
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her removal to a place of previous settlement, 
shall signify to the said Justices his or her consent 
thereto, then it shall be lawful to remove such 
person to the place of his or her previous settle- 
ment, although such person may have resided for 
the five years last preceding in the parish from 
which such person is so removed. And it is here- 
by declared, that nothing in this Act contained 
shall have the effect of restraining Magistrates 
from acting and adjudicating in respect of Orders 
of Removal, where such removal shall be applied 
for, and adjudicated upon with consent of the 
person who is the subject of such order.” 


The general opinion was, that if this clause 
were not introduced, the poor would have 
no such option; and without it the Bill 
would be an injury rather than a benefit. 

On the Question that the Clause be read 
a Second Time, 

Sir G. GREY reminded the House that 
when an Amendment of a similar kind, 
with respect to widows, was moved by the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Captain Pechell), 
the hon. Member for Birmingham urged the 
expediency of adopting a clause such as that 
now proposed; and he (Sir G. Grey) then 
stated that to the principle of such a clause 
he entertained no objection, and that his 
objection was founded on its being caleu- 
lated to open a door to collusion, and on 
the apprehension (as the result of his best 
consideration of the subject, and communi- 
tion with persons of great practical know- 
ledge, whose opinions were entitled to much 
weight), that improper means would be 
taken to obtain or extort the consent of 
parties to the orders of removal, and that 
the effect would be to deprive the poor of 
the benefit apparently offered them. If 
the ILouse thought the clause was so framed 
as to exclude the possibility of such evils, 
he had no objection to make; but his own 
opinion still was, that it would subject the 
parties to them. 

Mr. SPOONER considered that if over- 
seers induced a pauper to deprive himself 
of a right the Bill gave him, he would be 
a willing person, and therefore could not 
complain. There was much more fear of 
collusion as the Bill now stood, because an 
overseer giving a man a sovereign to make 
himself removable by residing for a week 
in the next parish, would not only get rid 
of the man, but would saddle the next 
parish with the expense of his removal, and 
the risk of an appeal. The proposed 


clause, too, would bring the question under 
the control of the magistrates, who might 
investigate whether there was collusion, 
or whether it was his real interest to go 
back to his own parish. 

Mr. FLOYER did not see how an over- 
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seer, since his accounts would be accurately 
looked into, would have any funds with 
which to bribe paupers to consent to orders 
of removal. The House should not lay 
too much stress on getting rid of re- 
movals; they often took place when there 
was a superabundance of labour at a par- 
ticular spot, and in such cases the poor 
man ought to have the option of being re- 
moved to a place where, perhaps, he could 
obtain employment. The clause seemed 
to propose a fair and desirable provision. 

Mr. HENLEY did not think overseers 
would be very likely to bribe paupers, or 
purchase their consent to be removed, if, 
as he understood, such overseers must not 
only do it out of their own pockets, but 
would by the Bill be made liable to penal- 
ties. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT was convinced that 
this was not the way to alter the Poor 
Law. A Committee was promised next 
Session to take the whole subject into 
consideration; and after all, seeing that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) really 
said nothing in favour of the Bill, he (Mr. 
Escott) doubted much whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was at this moment in fa- 
vour of it. He was afraid that it was no- 
thing more than a point of honour with 
him to carry out a measure which had been 
left by the late Government. He highly 
disapproved of such a mode of legislation. 
The whole operation and effect of the Bill 
was a matter of the greatest doubt. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, had 
stated that much difficulty existed as to 
what was the right construction of an im- 
portant clause of the Bill—that which re- 
ferred to the period of residence; and he 
believed there was not a Member in the 
House who would venture to construe that 
and some other clauses. Now, were they 
to throw such a measure as that before the 
magistrates and Poor Law guardians of 
the country ? What could they expect the 
decisions of magistrates to be when no one 
in that House was prepared to say how the 
clauses of the Bill ought to be construed ? 

Mr. BODKIN was under the apprehen- 
sion that if this clause passed, it would 
go far to defeat the whole object of the 
Bill. 

The House divided. On the Question, 
that the Clause be read a Second Time :— 
Ayes 15; Noes 62: Majority 47. 
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Mr. P. SCROPE proposed the follow- 
ing Clause :-— 

“« Provided always, and be it Enacted, That the 
five years’ residence hereinbefore mentioned, shall 
be construed to mean a residence of not less than 
one half of every year of the five during which such 
person shall haye exercised some industrious 
calling within the said parish or Union.” 


TELLERS. 


He maintained, that if they passed the 
Bill in its present shape, they would open 
the door to the denial of the poor man’s 
right to relief or irremovability in almost 


every case that might arise. There was 
not a case in which it might not be at- 
tempted to be proved that a man had slept 
out of the parish in which he resided for a 
few nights; and therefore he proposed that 
they should consider the term ‘ residence” 
in the largest possible sense. If this was 
not done, they would have 99 ‘out of every 
100 cases disputed. He proposed, that 
the residence should be what every one un- 
derstood to be industrial. 

On the Question that the Clause be read 
a Second Time, 
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Sir G. GREY said, one obvious effect 
of the clause proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man was, that a person might have a resi- 
dence of only two years and a half in a 
parish out of the five; and still that would 
not remove the doubt which the hon. Gen- 
tleman thought at present existed. This 
showed the impossibility of settling any mi- 
nute question of this kind which might 
arise by legislation. In regard to the lat- 
ter part of the proposed clause, he under- 
stood it to be intended to have the effect of 
giving the benefit of the Act to none who 
had not an industrial residence in the sense 
understood by the hon. Gentleman. But 
why should the man who had lived perhaps 
upon a dividend arising from some fund 
in which he had an interest, and which 
might perhaps fail him, be excluded from 
the benefits of the Act? He would be 
required to prove that he had exercised 
in the parish some industrious calling dur- 
ing the whole period required by the Act 
for obtaining a settlement. Now, he be- 
lieved, such a clause as this would give 
rise to much dispute and litigation, and 
would be attended practically with no good 
effects. 

Mr. BODKIN moved a clause, showing 
the expense of the maintenance, relief, 
or burial, of persons exempted from the 
liability to be removed upon the common 
fund of the union. He had the strongest 
objection to the destruction of the ancient 
parochial system. They had, in the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, a machinery for 
carrying the principle of this clause into 
execution ; for, according to that Act, 
whilst each parish in the union discharged 
the expenses of its own poor, there were 
certain expenses for objects of general ad- 
vantage to the whole union which were de- 
frayed out of a common fund, to which 
each parish contributed rateably. By this 
means, the objections which had been urg- 
ed to what were called close parishes would 
be obviated, and any disposition to treat 
harshly those who became chargeable by 
a five years’ residence would be checked. 

Clause also negatived on the Question 
that it be read a second time. 

Onthe Question, “ That the Bill do pass,” 
the House divided:—Ayes 56; Noes 9: 
Majority 47. 
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JOINT STOCK BANK (SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND) BILL. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER moved, that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill, and ob- 
served, that the measure had been intro- 
duced to the House by the late Govern- 
ment, at an early period of the Session; 
and a perfect understanding had been felt, 
that, though late, the Bill would be ear- 
ried through Parliament. It had been 
stated by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the late Government, that he in- 
tended to assimilate the system of banking 
in the two countries. The Bill before the 
House had resulted from this determina- 
tion; and the present Government, con- 
sidering the measure called for, and caleu- 
lated to effect much benefit, had promoted 
its enactment into a law. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. HUME objected to the Bill, and 
when originally brought forward had stat- 
ed his objections, upon the ground that the 
measure was not called for, and in its ope- 
ration would create a monopoly. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli) had 
spoken a few evenings since upon the prin- 
ciple of action and reaction; but really the 
Government made strange havoe of their 
free-trade legislation; for occasionally they 
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followed that principle, and then they re- 
traced their steps. He wished the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury had been present 
to mark the mode by which sometimes the 
Government supported free trade and then 
abandoned it. Free trade could be ad- 
judged right in some things, and why not 
in all? He objected to the Bill, and 
should also oppose it, upon the fact of the 
utter absurdity of the want of principle 
characterizing such legislation. 

Mr. GOULBURN stated, that the late 
Government, having found the necessity of 
legislating upon the principle of banking, 
had proceeded to do so, and the last Bill 
on the subject was that then before the 
House. No complaint could be made that 
either the House or the banking interest 
were taken by surprise with respect to the 
measure, because the existence of the Bill 
was well known ; the bankers themselves 
had been apprised of the intentions of the 
Government respecting it; and even the 
Scotch Members themselves had inquired 
when the measure would be brought for- 
ward. He had had deputation upon depu- 


tation from Scotland upon the subject of 
this Bill; and Scottish Members could 
not now plead surprise in regard to it, 


The right hon. 


or a want of notice. 
Gentleman then recited the principal pro- 
visions of the Bill, and contended that 
they could not possibly have any inju- 
rious effect on the operations of banking 
in Scotland. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he could 
not admit to the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goulburn), that the public or the House 
had had ample notice of the intention to 
proceed with the measure. He must remind 
the House that the second reading of the 
measure had taken place at half-past eleven 
at night long since, when the attention of 
the country and the House was absorbed 
by the consideration of the great free-trade 
measures proposed by the late Govern- 
ment: no fair opportunity was then afford- 
ed for the practical discussion of the princi- 
ple involved in it. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
knew that a great number of Members, pre- 
viously to that second reading, had gone 
away, believing that the Bill would not be 
proceeded with. This alone was a suffi- 
cient reason to justify the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in abstaining from 
going on with the measure, when there 
were not six Scotch Members in the 
House. The system of banking in Scot- 
land was secure, and comprehensive, and 
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worked so well in every respect, that a 
measure of this kind was wholly unneces- 
sary and uncalled for. There had been 
no insecurity in banking in that country; 
on the contrary, the Scotch system was 
so good that it was equally extraordinary 
and unfortunate that the system of banking 
in England was not more nearly assimi- 
lated to it. He objected to the Bill alto- 
gether, because the intention of it was to 
undermine the Scotch banking system ; 
to cripple and limit the security upon 
which it was based, and so confine the ac- 
commodation it afforded as by degrees to 
bring it into discredit. That clause which 
enacted that no body of persons who 
could not subseribe—or who might not 
choose to subscribe—so large a sum as 
100,0002. could form themselves into a 
public company for banking purposes, 
was quite uncalled for and mischievous. 
There was nothing whatever in Scotch 
banking that rendered such restriction 
necessary or proper. It was most extra- 


ordinary to hear the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer quoting the disasters which 
occurred in England in 1825-6 under the 
system of 1819, and then arguing for the 
alteration of the Scotch system to that of 
England, when the instances he had him- 


self adduced told so greatly in favour of 
the Scotch system, which had weakened 
the storm in 1825, and against the Eng- 
lish, which had wrecked the hopes and pro- 
perty of so many thousands. And what 
was the remedy adopted in England in 
1826? Why, to increase the number of 
partners and the capital of local banks; 
and this Bill was to do exactly the reverse 
for Scotland. But there was an under 
current in all this, a determination to limit 
the means of accommodation which the 
people of Scotland had so long enjoyed ; 
to lay the same iron hand upon the legiti- 
mate use of their resources, which pressed 
so heavily upon the productive classes of 
England. How was it that agriculture 
had advaneed so rapidly in Scotland, but 
by the means of the accommodation, af- 
forded to her farmers by her banking sys- 
tem: the advocates of the English system 
knew, that it was so, and were jealous of 
the comparison, This Bill tended to mo- 
nopoly, and was therefore favoured by the 
chartered banks of Scotland, who would 
gain by it; and was supported by a free- 
trade Government, because it gave them 
the power of limiting the banking estab- 
lishments. Was ever anything more in- 
consistent, more glaringly unjust, than that 
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immediately upon having determined to 
expose our productive classes to the com- 
petition of the world, you should be creat- 
ing a monopoly in banking, and limiting 
the resources upon which the industrious 
classes could obtain accommodation ? Could 
not the Government be content with the 
fall of prices competition would produce, 
without superadding the depression conse- 
quent upon limited issue and scarcity of 
money? He much regretted that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
adopted this measure. It was not the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own Bill; and, 
perhaps, he might be permitted to remind 
the present Government that if they in- 
tended to form a sort of joint-stock com- 
pany with the late Ministry, it was time 
they looked to the amount of their liabi- 
lities. With the permission of the House 
he would read an extract from a very able 
letter, written as a warning to the Scotch 
Members and nation on this subject, pub- 
lished in 1845 :— 

“ T know that your spirit and the spirit of all the 
northern clans would be up in arms instantly if 
Sir Robert were to attempt, by force, to carry his 
new order of things beyond the Tweed, But I 
must confess that I am a little fearful lest by 
tickling the vanity of the Scots, and baiting his 
hook with the promise of some temporary advan- 
tage—perhaps leaving their small notes nominally 
untouched until that good faith upon which they 
are based has been secretly undermined, and then 
(according to the system pursued in England) 
taking advantage of some partial discredit thus 
created asa pretext for enforcing his dogma. 

“ That the advance of credit for forming the 

circulating medium of the country is a privilege 
and an advantage to which none are entitled ; or 
it may be that some of the principal Seotch banks 
may be dealt with in the same manner as the 
Bank of England has been treated, first relieved 
from all control over the currency, as being a 
power quite unfit for them to exercise—then de- 
prived of their independent character—then made 
the tools of an arbitrary and ambitious Prime 
Minister, who, having thus got them under his 
own control, may then insist upon the whole 
eredit circulation of Scotland baing brought no- 
minally under the control of those favoured banks, 
but really under his own; I am, I repeat, fearful 
lest he should thus accomplish, by cunning and 
stratagem, that interference with your circulatiou 
which he could not accomplish by force.” 
That warning, verified by the introduction 
of this measure, was indeed worthy the 
attention of Scotehmen. He would con- 
clude by expressing his satisfaction that 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and other 
Scottish representatives, had showed by 
their conduct on this question that the 
warning he had quoted had not been 
disregarded. 

Mr. HENLEY opposed the Motion. 
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The Bill would have the effect of enhane- 
ing the value of money, and cheapening 
the price of commodities; such being the 
result of a similar measure in England. 
He had also to complain of being taken by 
surprise with respect to this Bill. It had 
been brought in last February, but a de- 
lay had been permitted to take place till 
the latter end of July; and the Scotch 
Members were very generally under the 
impression that it would not be brought on 
at all this Session. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER denied that hon. Members had any 
right to complain of having been taken by 
surprise in the case of this Bill. The 
Bill was originally brought in last year, 
but withdrawn on the express understand- 
ing that it was to be introduced again this 
Session. It was entered on the books for 
a very early day after the opening of the 
Session, but was postponed till a later pe- 
riod, solely that there might be as ample 
an opportunity as possible for discussion 
on the subject. Immediately after the 


accession to oftice of the present Ministers, 
he notified to the House that this measure 
was one of those with which tbe Govern- 
ment were resolved to proceed; and he 
named a remote day for bringing it for- 


ward. He was induced, however, to de- 
part from the day that he had fixed, and 
to postpone the measure for a week longer, 
in order to receive a deputation from the 
bankers of Scotland on the subject; and 
surely, after all this, it was not open for 
hon. Members to complain that due notice 
had not been given of the intentions of 
the Government. He considered the prin- 
ciple of the measure a sound and just one, 
and was willing to undertake the responsi- 
bility of adopting it. 

Sir R, FERGUSON thought the Bill 
altogether unealled for. 

Mr. FORBES protested strenuously 
against the Bill, and hoped that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would give him 
time to get up a county meeting against 
it. He would undertake to procure nume- 
rous petitions from every parish in Stirling- 
shire. The present system of banking in 
Scotland was found to work admirably; 
and the measure which was now under con- 
sideration was not at all required. It 
would be injurious to the country to which 
he had the honour to belong. 

Ma. J. STUART objected to the con- 
sideration of a measure like that before the 
House when there was so thin an attend- 
ance ofhon. Members. He contended that 
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the Bill came, if not by surprise, at least 
under circumstances which prevented them, 
as a legislative body, from considering it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that the Bill had been introduced 
last year, but that it had not been pro- 
ceeded with, because there had not 
been time to consider its provisions ade- 
quately. He asked whether that objec- 
tion did not still exist, and whether the 
House or the country had had sufficient 
time to deliberate upon it. His principal 
objection was, that the attention of the 
House and the country had been lulled 
asleep; and, without using expressions of- 
fensive either to the present Government, 
or to the Members of the late Government 
who took an interest in the Bill, he was 
sorry to be compelled to say that he had 
heard out of doors, and with some reason 
too, that at the close of the Session it was 
the practice to smuggle Bills through Par- 
liament, as they were now about to do this. 
The Bill had been ordered to be printed so 
far back as the 24th of April; and never- 
theless it was a remarkable fact that its 
provisions were not taken into considera- 
tion until the 30th of July. Almost every 
Scotch Member in the House had declared 
himself an antagonist to the Bill. The 
hon. Members for Stirling and Montrose 
had protested against it on the ground that 
the Bill, although purporting to extend 
only over a page and a half, really con- 
tained fifty clauses of another Act of Par- 
liament, not recited but included in the 
Bill now applicable to joint-stock banks in 
England. He would ask whether hon. 
Members who were about to vote, could 
stand up and declare that they had read 
and understood those fifty clauses, and that 
they applied to Scotland? [‘‘ Divide!’’] 
Hon. Members might eall ‘ Divide;”’ but 
he begged to inform them that the busi- 
ness of legislation ought not to be carried 
on in a manner so rapid and inconsiderate; 
and if it were done so in this case, he 
charged hon. Gentlemen, but more parti- 
cularly English Members, who were not 
so well acquainted with the probable ten- 
dency of the Bill, with neglect of duty if 
they permitted themselves to be parties to 
it. The principle of the Bill was of a 
most startling and extraordinary nature, 
and was directed to prevent the formation 
in Scotland of any joint-stock bank, ex- 
cept under certain restrictions; and those 
restrictions were of such a nature, that al- 
though the Bill had been in operation in 
England for two years, only one joint-stock 
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bank had been established under it. The 
Bill, he declared, if passed, would sanction 
monopoly; and though the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, lately Her Majesty’s principal ad- 
viser, had observed that he would retire 
from the administration of public affairs 
. hated by every monopolist,” the party 
who then acted with him were about to 
inflict upon Scotland a measure the direct 
tendency of which was to foster and encou- 
rage that very system which their leader 
had so significantly denounced. 

Sm GEORGE CLERK said, it was 
stated that the House had been taken by 
surprise with reference to this measure; 
and that it was another instance of the evil 
which the legal profession complained of 
from hasty legislation. Now, what was 
the history of what was called hasty legis- 
lation? A Bill was brought in in 1844, 
for the regulation of banks in England; 
and it was stated at the time that it was 
the intention in the then ensuing Session 
to introduce a measure carrying the same 
principles into the system of banking in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1845, a Bill was introduced 
for improving the system of banking both 
in Ireland and Scotland. This identical 
Bill was introduced at the end of the Ses- 


sion, in the month of July; but on repre- 
sentations being made on the part of the 
inhabitants of Scotland that they had not 
sufficient time to consider it, it was post- 


poned until the next Session. The Bill 
was again introduced in the beginning of 
the present Session, on the 21st of Febru- 
ary. It excited great attention in Scot- 
land, and deputations attended on the then 
First Lord of the Treasury, consisting not 
only of bankers, but of noblemen and land- 
holders, and a large proportion of the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland. If the people of 
Scotland thought the Bill would be preju- 
dicial to them, the Table would be covered 
with petitions against it; and he (Sir 
George Clerk) conceived it would be only 
a waste of time to add a single word on 
this clause of this Bill. 

The Committee divided on the Question, 
that the Clause stand part of the Bill:— 
Ayes 53; Noes 13: Majority 40. 
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Bill went through Committee. 
House resumed. Bill to be reported. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 51, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pveptic Bitts.—1* Poor Removal; 


New- 


foundland; Art Unions; Ecclesiastical Patronage. 


2" Tithe Amendment Act. 


3*- and passed. Sugar Duties (No. 2); New Zealand Loan; 


Gauge of Railways. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


From Her Majesty’s Justices of 


the Peace for the County of Middlesex, in Quarter Ses- 
sions assembled, for the Adoption of Measures for the 
Better Training of Deserted Children, and for the more 
Effectual Prevention of Juvenile Depravity and Crime. 


TUE ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
Bart FITZHARDINGE wished to ask 





a question, the answer to which would, he 
considered, be of some importance. He 
had seen in The Times newspaper of that 
morning an announcement, coming from 
the Lord Mayor cf London, that the cho- 
lera had broken out in the metropolis. His 
Lordship had not used the exact word, but 
there could be no doubt he referred to the 
Asiatic cholera; and he begged to know if 
the noble Marquess had received any offi- 
cial or precise intimation on the subject ? 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
noble Friend has put this question to me 
in consequence of a statement in the news- 
papers of this day, and in consequence of 
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that statement having emanated from so 
high an authority as that of the Lord 
Mayor of the city of London. At the 
same time my noble Friend has stated that 
the Lord Mayor, in making this communi- 
cation, thought it necessary to make use 
of the expression ‘‘ cholera” only, not 
mentioning what is called ‘ Asiatic cho- 
lera,”’ which is that particular species of 
cholera which caused such alarm through- 
out continental Europe some years ago, 
and also a considerable degree of alarm in 
this country. Ido not think that the an- 
nouncement of the Lord Mayor is ealcu- 
lated to create the idea that Asiatic cholera 
now exists ; and the question having been 
put to me, I am glad, most glad, of the 
opportunity of giving an answer which 
cannot fail of being satisfactory to the 
noble Lord and to the House. A few 
days ago, an opinion seemed very gene- 
rally to prevail in this city, that Asiatic 
cholera had broken out in London, and 
that it had appeared in a variety of cases. 
Immediately upon an intimation to that 
effect having been brought to the Council 
Office, some medical authorities were con- 
sulted, and, in a few hours after, a medical 
gentleman of great capacity and experi- 
ence, conversant, too, with the practice 


in the different hospitals of this city, was 
sent into all the localities in which it had 


been asserted cholera had broken out. He 
visited all the houses in those localities, 
made every inquiry from which he might 
derive certain information, and on the fol- 
lowing day he reported to me that he had 
not met with a single instance of disease 
which indicated the presence of Asiatic 
cholera. Not content with this, he visited 
also the hospitals in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of those localities, and he did not 
find in any of those hospitals a case of the 
disease in question. He certainly did find 
instances of that disease which, as your 
Lordships may be aware, does exist in 
London, and which usually appears in 
large cities at this season of the year; it 
has some similarity to the Asiatie cholera; 
but it possesses none of the aggravated 
character of that dreadful plague. Your 
Lordships may rely, I think, upon this 
statement being correct. I have desired 
that the gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred, and another medical officer connect- 
ed with the Council Office, should be on 
the look-out from day to day, in order that 
we might be early acquainted with the 
truth; and, up to this day, I am glad to 
say, no information that Asiatic cholera 
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has appeared has been received. I have 
now further to state, I have had a consul- 
tation with a noble Friend of mine in the 
other House of Parliament, and that it is 
intended to renew his Motion, authorizing 
parishes to take certain precautions, such 
as whitewashing houses and rooms, usual 
when in the presence of contagious dis- 
ease, should the unfortunate necessity 
arise, without having recourse to any spe- 
cific application to Government or Parlia- 
ment. I think that Parliament will see 
the propriety of acceding to a Motion so 
unexceptionable as this. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I was at first ra- 
ther sorry that my noble Friend (Earl Fitz- 
hardinge) had mentioned the subject; but 
as it has been stated in the public papers, 
perhaps no evil can result from the distinct 
contradiction which we have heard of the 
rumour. It should, however, be most care- 
fully borne in mind that to do or to say 
anything to spread alarm is prejudicial, 
and that it does more harm in extending 
the disease than any other circumstance. 
Your Lordships may be aware of a fact 
which illustrates this, and which presses 
in the same direction. In the year 1833, 
sixteen or eighteen months after the time 
when it was asserted the cholera had ceased 
to exist, and when I was in office, I was 
waited on on the 16th of August, the night 
before I left London, by a medical Friend, 
who stated to me, that the Asiatic cholera 
had prevailed during the last fortnight, 
and that there had been more cases during 
one of those weeks than in any similar 
week in the cholera year, sixteen months 
before. I consulted my noble Friend the 
then Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and we earnestly urged my in- 
formant not to publish any notice of it, and 
soon afterwards it disappeared. The fact 
was, as the medical authorities assured 
me, that always at that season, at the 
beginning of August, a chill takes place, 
fruit begins to be consumed; and these are 
the circumstances which together render 
the English cholera so exceedingly rife. 
And, as in this year there has been great 
heat, the English cholera has assumed, as 
I myself know, in some parts of the town 
—in the neighbourhood of Bedford Square, 
in Whetstone Park, which is a very rural 
sounding name; but the rusticity goes no 
further; for it is there, behind Bedford 
Square, where the mews are—an exces- 
sively virulent and dangerous character. 
It is not, however, accompanied by those 
appearances and that spasmodic agency 
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marking the Asiatic or true cholera. In 
the year I mentioned, my opinion being 
asked what ought to be done, and whether 
the information which I had received should 
be made public, I said, ‘‘ By no manner of 
means; but if there be no doubt on your 
mind about it, take all precautions, but do 
nothing but be ready if it should spread.” 
In the very next week I heard there were 
ten cases only, and in the week after the 
disease had disappeared. That Asiatic 
cholera had been the disease, I had, at 
the time, no doubt whatever; but I think 
there is now no ground for alarm if 
the people will only be prepared — if 
they will not expose themselves to cold 
or chill, and not eat raw vegetables. 
Another disease, however, at this season 
of the year, might also engage, and en- 
gage beneficially, the attention of Parlia- 
ment and of the Government—I mean the 
** Legislative cholera ;’’ the disease and 
disorder of bringing forward measures of 
great importance when, in fact, there is 
no House of Parliament in existence, and 
when there are none of those Members 
present to discuss them and debate who 
desire to discuss them. I confess that I 
am alarmed, very greatly alarmed, at this 
disease. Several Bills of a most import- 
ant character have been put off from week 
to week, and are now all to be brought 
forward together—I believe there is a Bill 
the effect of which will be to create a great 
many new offices, twenty or thirty places 
of great importance. 1 refer to the Bill 
for the Recovery of Small Debts—and that 
I should think is a Bill which should lie 
over until the next Session. I have heard 
that all my Law Bills in the other House 
are to be treated in that way, and are not 
to be passed this year—they are put off to 
next year. And then there is a temporary 
measure continuing the present Sugar Du- 
ties brought in for a month; and we are 
now to have to discuss another measure 
regulating the duties on sugar, and one 
which ought to be discussed most fully. 
What is the consequence of that? The 
temporary measure is for the period from 
the 5th of August to the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and then we shall have the great 
Sugar Bill or the great Slave Bill, as I 
shall call it for shortness-sake, brought up 
here, when no person will be present to 
discuss it, and when the danger will be 
run that before a decision is come to, the 
temporary measure will have expired. I 
think we have all very great cause to be 
alarmed at that. 
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Eart FITZHARDINGE did not re- 


gret having asked the qnestion, for he felt 
now convinced that the answer which had 
been given would satify and calm the 
public. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY agreed 
in the observations made by the noble and 
learned Lord, of the impropriety and im- 
policy of bringing forward at this late pe- 
riod of the Session, any measure of im- 
portance. He hoped that the noble Mar- 
quess would consent to suspend in that 
House the progress of that most important 
measure referring to the Law of Settle- 
ment. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was sorry that his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) 
had not been in the House when the Small 
Debts Bill had been introduced, and when 
it was shown that it had been under de- 
liberation, in both Houses, for a number 
of years, and that it was universally ap- 
proved of—even by the noble and learned 
Lord himself. The late President of the 
Council (the Duke of Buccleuch) had pre- 
sented it, and had stated that it was the in- 
tention to pass it in the present Parlia- 
ment ; since then petitions in its favour 
had poured in from all parts of the coun- 
try; and he (Lord Campbell) fully believed 
that it was a measure which the country 
would rejoice to see adopted. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that if the 
Bill were urged forward now it should be 
in that form in which it had been intro- 
duced. It had, he knew, undergone seve- 
ral alterations. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS hoped 
that the Bill would not be postponed. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE beg- 
ged to say, on the subject of this Bill, that 
not a day had passed since he had had 
the honour of being connected with the 
Government, in which he had not heard or 
read most urgent representations made to 
him from parishes and towns in its favour; 
and he believed that there was throughout 
the country a most earnest desire that it 
should pass this Session. He had also re- 
ceived an intimation to that effect from the 
noble Duke who recently occupied the 
office which he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) now held. 


THE SUSPENDED RAILWAY BILLS. 

The Ear. of CLARENDON informed 
the House that the Special Committee, 
appointed the previous day, to consider 
the Resolution of the 7th of May, had met 
that morning, and had reported that they 
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were of opinion, that if the House were 
disposed to exempt any Bill from the ope- 
ration of the Resolution, they would re- 
commend the following Bills :— 

“The Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston Rail- 
way Bill; the Glasgow and Belfast Union Rail- 
way Bill; the Grand Junction Railway (Showhill 
and Portobello Branch) Bill; the Taff Vale Rail- 
way Bill; the Caledonian Railway (Clydesdale 
Junction Railway Deviations) Bill; the Caledo- 
nian, Pollock, Govan, and Clydesdale Junction 
Railways Amalgamation Bill; the Manchester 
and Southampton Railway Bill; the East and 
West India Docks and Birmingham Junction 
Railway Bill; and the London and South West- 
ern Railway (London Bridge Extension) Bill.” 
He would therefore move— 

“That the said Resolution of the House of the 
4th of May last be suspended, so far as regards the 
Bills mentioned in the said Report.” 


Agreed to. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

Lord MONTEAGLE rose to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, respecting employment of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. He said, that when he 
had given notice of his Motion at a time 
when the late Government were in power, 
he did so without intending to imply any 
distrust in their good intentions towards 
Ireland; and if he did so without distrust 
towards them, he need hardly say that he 
brought it forward with still less distrust 
towards his own Friends who at the present 
moment formed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But he thought that with respect 
to Irish matters in general, they were all 
too liable to be carried away with political 
questions, so as to lose sight of the physical 
condition of the people. The subject he 
was about to bring forward involved no po- 
litical considerations, and he was entitled 
to ask for the attention of all their Lord- 
ships upon it: it concerned the well-being 
of the Irish people, without religious or 
political considerations. The physical well- 
being of that people had undoubtedly fre- 
quently occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment ; but it had been rather the object of 
its investigation than of direct legislation: 
there could he no stronger proof of this 
than the inquiry conducted by the noble 
Earl (Earl Devon), the inquiries that pre- 
ceeded it, and the number of blue-books 
that had been published on the state of 
Ireland: but their legislation on this sub- 
ject, apart from political questions, had 

en very limited indeed. Now, at the 
Present time, without wishing to speak 
the language of an alarmist, he must say 
that the condition of the Irish people was 
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such as to call upon their Lordships and 
the Government to take immediate steps 
in providing for the exigencies that might 
arise. He need not refer to the distress 
of the country during the present Session, 
which had unfortunately become mixed up 
with the Corn Bill; but he must state that 
the pressure of that distress had been alto- 
gether without example; and that if it had 
not been for the prompt and energetic mea- 
sures taken by the Government and the 
Legislature to provide the people with a 
supply of food—he referred particularly to 
the district in which he resided—would 
have been pregnant with social évils. This 
he took for granted: the universality of 
that distress might be denied; but the se- 
verity of its pressure in particular districts 
must be admitted by all. The state in 
which the late Government found Ireland 
with respect to its supply of food was most 
alarming; where the majority of a people 
existed on the lowest kind of food, if that 
failed they must be left destitute of any ; 
in November last that calamity occurred, 
and the deficiency had to be supplied by 
the Government, which was called on to 
administer the most difficult functions that 
could be cast upon any men in the world. 
But the efforts it had made to introduce 
Indian wheat as a cheap article of food 
had been successful; they had proved the 
protection of that country; it was admitted 
by all classes that but for the efforts of the 
Government, property would not have been 
safe, and society could not have been kept 
together. But for a Government to inter- 
fere with the supply of food was an under- 
taking of the most awful responsibility, 
unless it was done with discretion; if they 
disturbed the ordinary markets so as to 
exclude more grain than their own mea- 
sure brought into it, the effect was not to 
improve the condition of the country, but 
to make it worse. By the ability of the 
gentlemen employed in the Commissariat, 
that difficult problem had been solved; the 
interposition of the Government had been 
effectual with the least possible disturbance 
of the actual state of the markets. Steps 
had also been taken to give increased em- 
ployment to the poor; the first four Acts 
passed this Session by the Imperial Legis- 
lature were Acts for promoting public 
works, presentments of grand juries, and 
the construction of piers and harbours; 
but these measures had not been so suc- 
cessful as the Government wished, and as 
Parliament and the people of Ireland had 
aright to expect. He mentioned this for 
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the purpose of asking their Lordships to 
lend their aid in amending the system and 
in improving the law, unless they wished 
to encounter similar failures in future 
years. Without wishing to use the lan- 
guage of alarm, he told his noble Friends 
opposite—and he made the statement pub- 
licly in order that it might be contradicted 
if it were an exaggeration—that the pros- 
pects of the present year were infinitely 
more alarming than were those of the year 
past, and that precautionary measures 
were much more necessary now than they 
were then. The extent of land under cul- 
tivation this year, he believed to be less 
than that of last year; and even if the 
crops came to full maturity, they were not 
likely to be so heavy as the crops of 1845. 
The disease in the potato, whether arising 
from atmospheric causes, or existing in 
the root itself, had exhibited itself much 
earlier than it did last year; it was also 
more widely diffused, having made its ap- 
pearance in parts of the country that last 
year were free from its effects. Even the 
hopes entertained that potatoes raised from 
seed might be free from a disease supposed 
to be caused by an infection connected 
with the decay of the tubers, had failed; 

and there was now reason to apprehend a 


failure of the plant itself as an article of 


food. Such a failure would be the worst 
event of the kind that had ever happened 
in Ireland—no antecedent calamity of a 
similar nature could be compared to it. 
He was well acquainted with that of 1822, 
during which the late Archbishop of Tuam 
so nobly distinguished himself; and he was 
a party in the distribution of the generous 
bounty of England, by which upwards of 
300,0002. was ; placed i in the hands of the 
committee for the relief of the people; but, 
pressing as the necessity then was—which 
was proved by the sympathy it elicited— 
the calamity was as nothing compared 
with that from which the people had just 
escaped. He did not believe their Lord- 
ships or the public generally were aware 
of the extent of the efforts, local or gene- 
ral, made for the relief of the people dur- 
ing the present year. It would be found 
that independently of private efforts, the 
amount of which did not appear by the re- 
turns before the louse, a sum of 800,000. 
had been expended in alleviation of the 
distress. Not that that sum was lost to 
the public, if loss it could be termed, when 
it had been the means of preserving the 
lives of Her Majesty’s subjects; but that 
amount had been advanced mainly upon 
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the security of the land of Ireland; and 
could there be a greater proof of the in- 
tensity of distress than when the land- 
owners came forward and charged the land 
of Ireland with a debt of at least 300,0001.2 
Private exertions had also been very great; 
in the county of Clare, one of the great 
proprietors—one of that class so often at 
tacked, an absentee—gave 6,0U00/. in one 
subscription. He alluded to Colonel 
Wyndham. In the county of Kilkenny 
Lord Kenmare gave 3,000/., which was 
followed by 2,0001. from a private country 
gentleman. He believed the private con- 
tributions to the district committees from 
individuals amounted to upwards of 
100,000/., without what was expended in 
employment of labour that would never 
appear in any returns. But beyond this, 
there was the employment which each in- 
dividual landowner had afforded upon his 
own estate, the value of which did not 
appear, and never would appear. The 
distribution of the funds so obtained had 
been most judicious; they had been ad- 
ministered with the utmost wisdom. Men 
of greater zeal and higher capacity he had 
never met than the gentlemen who had been 
employed upon this duty; and it was curious 
to observe how the experience of men of 
sense and integrity enabled them, in anew 
position, to realize all the benefits of their 
former experience. But although these 
funds had been administered as wisely as 
the law machinery at the disposal of the 
Government allowed, he entirely denied 
they had been economically or quickly ad- 
ministered for the relief of distress. First, 
as to delay. The root and centre of the 
system for the employment of labour in 
Ireland was the Board of Publie Works, 
the origin and powers of which he would 
briefly state, as he had the honour of being 
charged with the Bill for its establishment 
during the Government of the late Lord 
Grey. Previously to that Bill there were 
eleven existing Boards for the purpose of 
promoting public works in various modes, 
all of which it was deemed expedient to 
abolish, and appoint a general one, whieh 
should discharge all the functions of the 
others. The original proposition was to 
appoint five Commissioners, and there was 
thereby effected a saving of money to the 
extent of one-half on expenses; yet eco- 
nomy was but of little consequence as com- 
pared with efficiency. The Bill passed, 
but during its progress some apprehensions 
on the part of Government with respect to 
patronage led to a voluntary reduction in 
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the number of Commissioners from five to | public works. In 1822 there was a 
three. It was, however, understood that | Committee upon Mr. Telford’s great work, 
the reduction was an experiment to see | the establishment of the Holyhead line 
if three Commissioners would prove suffi- | of road. This Committee only touched 
cient. That Bill had been in operation | upon the subject collaterally; but they 
now for a number of years, and he should | pointed out incidentally the waste of the 
be able to show it had given satisfaction, | then system of carrying on public works 
although not in the proportion that the} in Ireland, and recommended a better 
Legislature had a right to expect. It had| plan. In 1823 there was a Committee 
not been satisfactory, because year after | upon the employment of the poor, which 
year Parliament had imposed upon the | recommended public works. In 1829 an- 
Board the prosecution of every remedial | other Committee was appointed, not in 
measure which the exigencies of Ireland | relation to public works, but an Economical 
rendered necessary. In fact, the reputa- | Committee, consisting mainly of English 
tion of the Commissioners, and the confi-; Members. They considered the expedi- 
dence reposed in them by the public, had | ency and the possibility of reducing the 
induced the Legislature and the Govern- | expenditure in Ireland; but so far from 
ment to cast upon the Board greater bur- | deciding the question in the way of re- 
dens in the way of duty than it was pos- | ducing expenditure, they said they thought 
sible for them to bear; and these burdens | public works demanded Parliamentary aid 
had led to the evils of which he complain- | and countenance, as calculated to give ad- 
ed. The Commissioners had to attend to | ditional stimulus to industry, to increase 
all public works—roads, harbours, build- | the demand for labour, and to give greater 
ings, the new colleges, drainage, lunatic | facilities for improvements. This Com- 
asylums, the collection of bad debts, wide | mittee recapitulated the whole of the re- 
streets, and many other matters of equal commendations of all the former Commit- 
importance; and he asked the Louse whe- | tees ; and said that whilst union was main- 
ther it was physically possible that all these | tained between the two countries, the Trea- 
duties could be adequately performed by | sury ought to be as available for Irish as 
three individuals, however capable and in- | for Scotch purposes. The system which 
dustrious they might be? To a certain | he now recommended for Ireland had been 
extent, therefore, the Board must be pro- | adopted in Scotland, and the result had 
nounced a failure. And how had it acted | been the advancement of that country by 
upon the late occasion when the duty was | more than 100 years. What he asked 
confided to it of finding employment? In| was, that wisdom and good sense should 
the county of Clare an application was | be directed to the administration of the 
made by Lord Kenmare and himself to put | system, so that the country should be pro- 
them in the way of giving productive em- | tected from waste, that the means of ap- 
ployment to the people about them; and | plying their own great resources should be 
their Lordships would scarcely credit him | given to the people of Ireland. As to the 
when he stated that up to the present time | mode of carrying out public works, there 
they had not been able to obtain the pre- | could not be a greater contrast than be- 
liminary survey so as to enable them to | tween the grand jury system and that of 
take a single step. He did not mention | the Board of Public Works. Take an ex- 
this fact as a reproach to the Board, but | ample. The money which had been ex- 
as one of the strongest proofs he could give | pended in his own locality upon roads and 
of its inadequacy to effect the work with | other works under the grand jury system, 
which it was entrusted. It was not neces- | amounted to 1,200,000/. ; it was expended 
sary for him to enlarge upon the necessity | under contracts with the farmers of the 
of promoting public works in Ireland; in | district ; the farmers who took a contract 
every Parliamentary inquiry as to the state | employed their own labourers and horses, 
of Ireland, the question as to the employ-|so that not one farthing went into the 
ment of the people had come prominently | general labour market of the county; the 
forward ; and he could refer to the Reports | expenditure became a matter of account 
of suecessive Committees and Commissions | between them, and it was not an object to 
in support of his views. That of 1819 | improve the condition of the people. On the 
was into the disease and fever which pre- | other hand, by the system of the Board of 
vailed at that period in Ireland; the re- | Public Works, all their men were regularly 
medy suggested was employment, which | paid on the Saturday night the amount they 
it was recommended should be given on| had earned in the week: the actual labourer 
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received the wages. The effect upon the 
condition of the people was most extraor- 
dinary: in the one case the condition of 
the labourer was improved by the real re- 
ward which he received fur his industry; 
in the other it told in exaggeration of the 
rent which the farmer received, rather than 
in general improvement. The latest au- 
thoritative expression of opinion upon this 
subject was the Report of the Commis- 
sioners presided over by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Devon), in which employment 
by means of public works was strongly re- 
commended. That Commission also re- 
ported their opinion, that the operation of 
the system by which public works were 
promoted, gave encouragement to the out- 
lay of private capital, stimulated industry, 
and promoted the prosperity of the whole 
surrounding districts, wherever lines of 
communication or other improvements were 
carried out. It was a most fanciful mis- 
take that the advance of British capital to 
Trish labour was a loss. Looking at the 


whole expenditure under the Board of 
Public Works, there was an actual gain 
derived from the prosecution of the works. 
It had been stated in evidence that some 
parts of Galway had greatly profited from 
the opening of new communications. 


In 
one district, where no revenue was ob- 
tained prior to 1822, the revenue from 
1822 to 1828 rose to 6,0007. It was 
stated on the authority of Mr. Williams 
that in seven years 160,000/. had been 
expended in Connaught, and that the in- 
crease of the annual revenue derived from 
the custom and excise had been equal to 
the whole of that expense. Mr. Griffiths 
had expended in the county of Cork 60,0000. 
in seven years on improvements; a revenue 
of 50,0007. a year was thence derived in 
customs and other departments. <A Bill 
now before Parliament contemplated an 
advance of a million sterling for the im- 
provement of Ireland. But, even more 
than money, what they wanted was assist- 
ance and superintendence; it was that 
which a Board of Public Works ought to 
give, but which unfortunately at this mo- 
ment they were not able to give. His re- 
marks had been confined to the inefficiency 
of the Board of Public Works; but they 
were not meant to imply any reflection on 
the parties at the head of it. But that 
was not all, Ireland had the finest soil in 
the world, a good climate, a people who, 
under favourable circumstances, were an 
industrious people. What they required 
was assistance to improve themselves, as- 
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sistance to improve their agricultual edu. 
cation; and he said to that House, ‘ Help 
us to improve ourselves, not only as you 
are doing by establishing schools, by im. 
proving our agriculture, and draining our 
soil, but make the normal schools which 
you propose to establish schools of indus- 
try as well as of morals and letters— 
schools for agricultural instruction, to teach 
the people the way they ought to till the 
land.” The Leasing Bill, now before 
Parliament, contained a compulsory power 
for the rotation of crops; no one was to 
take advantage of that measure unless he 
had a rotation of crops. What the propri- 
etors in Ireland wanted now was therefore 
this, the means of profiting by such encou- 
ragements to improvement. In conclusion, 
he begged to repeat that he imputed no 
blame to the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland, but he did impute blame to the 
Legislature for imposing upon that body 
labours whieh the Commissioners had not 
the means of performing. The expendi- 
ture of public money, instead of being a 
benefit, might become productive of evil, if 
proper means were not taken to control its 
application, and to make its expenditure 
effective for the purpose. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the following Ad- 
dress :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, expressing the Readiness with which, 
during the present as well as in preceding Ses- 
sions, this House has concurred in the Enactment 
of various Measures intended and calculated to 
improve the Condition of Her Majesty’s Subjects 
in Ireland, to reduce the Pressure of Distress, and 
to develop the great natural Resources of that 
important Part of Her Majesty’s Dominions: 

“That the Promotion and Extension of Publie 
Works have been the Subject of repeated Recom- 
mendation, both of Parliamentary Committees 
and Royal Commissions : 

“ That an Act was passed in the year 1831, for 
the declared Purpose of promoting Works of pub- 
lic Utility, on a permanent System, under the con- 
trol of Commissioners appointed by the Crown: 

“That since the passing of that Act various 
public Duties, ofthe most important and responsi- 
ble Nature, have been cast upon the Commission- 
ers so appointed, and that at the present Moment 
they are charged with Functions infinitely more 
extended than were contemplated at the Period 
of their Appointment, and greater than it is possi- 
ble for them satisfactorily to discharge : 

“That their Functions have been increased by 
Measures which have passed during the present 
Session, and seem likely to be still further aug- 
mented by Measures now in progress : 

“That the benevolent Intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty, and the just Expectation of the Legislature, 
will be defeated, unless there be provided in Ire- 
land a competent Authority to give Effect to the 
Laws which have passed, and which may hereafter 
pass on this subject : 
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“That Her Majesty may therefore be graciously 
pleased to direct such Steps to be taken, or Mea- 
sures to be laid before Parliament, as shall pro- 
vide for the more efficient Performance of these 
important Duties, as well as in all other Ways to 
direct and stimulate the Industry, and to promote 
the Improvement of the Labouring Classes in 
Ireland.” 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
listened with the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction to the speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord Monteagle). Though Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not, he trusted, 
be thought indifferent to the topics which 
had been touched upon, should he not 
enter on their consideration, he could, on 
the other hand, anticipate nothing hurtful 
from the statement which the noble Lord 
had made. If he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) did not state with particularity the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
for the future, he hoped neither his noble 
Friend nor the House would suppose that 
they were not aware of the importance of 
making up their minds on the subject. He 
could assure his noble Friend, that feeling 
as he did the utmost confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the facts which he had stated, 
and which he had the means of informing 
himself of better than he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had: and agreeing in the 
sentiments he had expressed, he thought 
he should yet consult his duty and the in- 
terests of the country better if he abstained 
from stating at that moment—even if they 
were perfectly ripe and mature, which he 
did not pretend they were—the designs of 
Government for carrying into effect many 
of the snggestions which the noble Lord 
had made, and which (or at least measures 
relative to the same subjects) had for some 
time been under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. At the same time, 
he was prepared to state that he fully ac- 
quiesced with his noble Friend in refer- 
ence to the source of the imperfections to 
which he had referred in administering re- 
lief to the people of Ireland during the 
late famine. He considered that the ma- 
chinery of the Board of Works was quite 
inadequate to the duties with which they 
were entrusted; and he thought it no re- 
proach to the late Government, that, hay- 
ing to meet an emergency of an extraordi- 
nary character, they could not at once 
supply the additional machinery which was 
necessary to meet the increased demands, 
and which it ought to be remembered were 
growing from day to day in magnitude and 
mportance. He assured his noble Friend, 
however, that Her Majesty’s Government 
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had for the last week, and would, for some 
time to come, have under their daily con- 
sideration the means of giving a greater 
efficiency to that Board, and multiplying 
the means which could be brought to ope- 
rate upon the welfare of Ireland, and 
adding, if possible, to the security that the 
sums advanced should be applied to the 
objects intended to be promoted. He 
would to God he could differ with the noble 
Lord as to the probability of a recurrence 
of that great and alarming evil which it 
had pleased Providence to inflict upon 
many of the countries of Europe, and 
which, from peculiar circumstances well 
known to their Lordships had fallen with 
peculiar and aggravated weight upon Ire- 
land. Such a prospect before them, added, 
no doubt, to the duty which was at all 
times incumbent on the Government of 
this country to promote the general con- 
dition and improvement of the people. The 
Government would endeavour to discharge 
their duty in this respect with efficiency, 
both with regard to the matters to which 
his noble Friend had adverted, and also 
the other duties which arose from the ge- 
neral necessities felt in administering to the 
wants of a poor country. The noble Lord 
had truly stated, that large sums had from 
time to time been advanced for the im- 
provement of Ireland; and he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) could corroborate his state- 
ment that, although some of the sums had 
been made in the form of donations and 
grants, yet, with respect to the larger 
sums which had from time to time been 
expended for the improvement of Ireland, 
they had been no loss to the Government, 
but had yielded a good return. He trusted 
that the present Government would be able 
to provide additional means of employment 
to the people in the same way, taking care, 
of course, at the same time, to secure the 
finances of this country from the danger of 
ultimate loss. He repeated that he thought 
the machinery existing in Ireland for the 
administration of relief during the recent’ 
distress had been found inadequate ; but in 
saying this, he meant to attach no blame 
either to Her Majesty’s Government or the 
officers in their employment. He believed 
that the greatest zeal had been shown by 
both; and that, in an especial manner, 
important services had been rendered by 
Sir John Burgoyne and Serjeant Howley; 
he thought it, indeed, exceedingly fortu- 
nate that the Board of Works had been 
under the direction for the last ten years 
of the former gentleman, for whose ser- 
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vices the country could not be too grateful. 
He begged to add also, that the proceed- 
ings of that Board had been attended with 
this striking and peculiar advantage—that 
they had been administered without the 
slightest taint of personal or party interest; 
and he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) amid 
all the discontent which might arise in 
particular quarters from not seeing their 
plans carried into effect, had never heard 
any imputation of the slightest partiality, 
or improper motives, urged against them 
by any party. This afforded a pleasing 
security that, if Government did their 
duty, as he hoped they would, in the se- 
lection of proper persons to administer 
their measures, even in Ireland, which, 
heretofore, had rather a bad reputation in 
those matters, it could be done without 
danger of charges of jobbing or of acting 
from interested motives being brought 
against public functionaries. He hoped 
his noble Friend would not expect him to 
say more on the present occasion. He 
thought that the House, and the public, 
and the Government were obliged to him 
for the statement he had made; he invited 
his future attention to the subject ; he 
knew that no Government was the worse 
for being watched in their operations; and 
he only claimed from him what he was 
sure he would give, namely, a candid con- 
sideration of the measures which the Go- 
vernment would submit to Parliament; but 
he hoped that under all the circumstances, 
at that late period of the Session, and con- 
sidering the very recent formation of the 
Government, he would not persevere in 
putting the question to the vote, which 
might have the appearance of implying 
a doubt as to the sufficiency of the mea- 
sures which the Government would submit 
hereafter to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. In the course of a few days a fulland 
authentic statement would be submitted to 
the other House of Parliament, not only of 
the money which had been expended, but 
of the mode in which it had been expended, 
which would furnish a complete and satis- 
factory means of judging of the past pro- 
ceedings, as well as afford some indication 
of the measures to be adopted in future. 
The Eart of DEVON, who was very im- 
perfectly heard, wished to say a few words 
on a subject with which it had fallen to his 
lot, within the last twelve months, to have 
a great deal to do. He was sure there 
could be no difference of opinion upon the 
general principles which the noble Lord 
had laid down. There could be but one 
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opinion as to the importance of advancing 
and executing the public works, with a 
view of giving employment to the people of 
Ireland; and the noble Lord had referred 
to documents which showed beyond a doubt 
that the expenditure of money for that pur- 
pose by the Imperial Parliament had not 
been thrown away, but had, on the con- 
trary, produced a great and valuable re- 
turn. Assuming, then, that on this part 
of the subject there could be no difference 
of opinion—assuming that the present Go- 
vernment would apply themselves diligently 
and effectively to carry out this great ob- 
ject into successful operation, he would 
take the liberty of pointing out some difli- 
culties—he might call them obstructions— 
which appeared to impede the beneficial 
operation of the measures which had hi- 
therto been adopted by the Legislature on 
this subject. A matter which he regarded 
as of still greater importance than publie 
works was the employment of the people in 
the improvement of the soil, and in increas- 
ing the protective powers of the country. 
The Government, following out the recom- 
mendations of successive Committees and 
Commissions, had introduced a variety of 
measures to facilitate the improvement of 
the country. One of these was the Act of 
Parliament to which his noble Friend had 
first adverted, namely, the Public Works 
Act. The Government and Legislature of 
that day had been so fully aware of the 
importance of employing the people in the 
class of works to which he alluded, that 
they introduced a special clause into the 
Act for that very purpose. The advan- 
tages to proprietors of drainage and other 
improvements of that kind were strongly 
dwelt upon; but the terms imposed were 
found to be too rigid. It was required that 
the repayment of the loans should be limit- 
ed to three years, and that the interest 
should not be less than 5 percent. As 
might be supposed, the clause containing 
such provisions remained a dead letter ; 
and he believed that the only landed pro- 
prietor in Ireland who took advantage of 
it was his noble Friend the present Lord 
Lieutenant of that country, who com- 
menced a work of considerable import- 
ance, not merely to himself, but to the 
country. Various other Acts had been 
passed since then, all containing different 
provisions; some providing for the repay- 
ment of the interest in one way, and others 
in a different manner. The amended Drain- 
age Act of the present Session was one of 
the best of these; but he should complain 
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of the manner in which the discretion al- 
lowed under the Act had been exercised 
by the late Government. There was a 
discretion as to the rate of interest and 
the period of time to be allowed for re- 
payment of the loans to be advanced under 
the Act; but, notwithstanding the anxiety 
to afford employment to the people during 
the present period of scarcity, proprietors 
were not able to comply with the terms re- 
quired of them, except in one or two cases. 
During the month of March last, imme- 
diately after the passing of this Act, he 
had himself a good deal of communication 
with the people; and he knew, of his own 
knowledge, that applications to the Go- 
vernment for loans at 33 per cent were re- 
fused ; the answer returned, being, that 
the money could not be given to them or to 
any one else at less than 5 per cent. That, 
certainly, had the effect of producing an 
impression that the Government were not 
disposed to promote the working of the 
Act. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that operations of improvement of waste 
lands were operations for the benefit of in- 
dividuals only: in fact, there could not be 
a greater mistake. The effect was to 


bring into cultivation, and render available 
for the food of man, hundreds of acres not 
now available for any useful purpose ; and 


numbers of persons, who must otherwise 
be mendicants, were thereby enabled to 
procure an honest livelihood by cultivat- 
ing such reclaimed lands. To say, there- 
fore, that no good was derived to the pub- 
lic from the cultivation of waste lands 
seemed to him a perfect absurdity. He 
hoped the Government would turn their 
attention practically to the point of esta- 
blishing some system by which individuals 
might see in what manner they were to 
avail themselves of the existing Acts of 
Parliament with respect to this subject. 
Not wishing to go into details, as he had 
the power of doing, to show the good ef- 
fects of cultivating waste lands, he might 
say that a certain society in Ireland had 
gone on for years reclaiming waste lands 
without deriving any benefit to their own 
funds ; but they had now 2,000 persons 
earning their subsistence from those lands; 
and all this had been effected within nine 
years, and not one of those persons had 
ever had relief under the Poor Law. This 
showed that though such improvements 
might be no benefit to the owners of the 
land, they were still most beneficial to the 
public. The first step in this direction 
which he would venture to counsel the Go- 
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vernment to take, would be to have all 
these Acts looked into together, with a 
view to see how they bore upon one an- 
other. There were many clashing and 
contradictory enactments in them; and it 
would be most desirable to have some 
means found to simplify the law as it stood 
under those various enactments. He was 
happy to state that the appointments which 
had been lately made to office in Ireland 
had acquired the confidence of the people 
of Ireland; and he had a conviction that 
the right hon. Gentleman the present Se- 
eretary for Ireland, would address himself 
to the task of improving this part of the 
law manfully, and would apply himself to 
understand the subject, and give Ireland 
the benefit of his talents, which they all 
knew were unquestionably sufficient to do 
that subject justice. He might mention 
one instance to show the nature of the le- 
gislation which had been adopted with re- 
ference to the improvement of land. There 
was an Act passed some time ago for en- 
abling parties to charge entailed estates 
for the purpose of draining; but the Act 
of last year rendered necessary the consent 
of all the occupying tenants, before the 
land could be drained. He knew a ease 
showing the effect of this. It was an 
estate on which there were 300 or 400 
tenants, one-half of whom could not write 
their names, and yet they were all to be 
visited and have explained to them, that 
they must sign papers for the purpose of hav- 
ing the drainage. This was a serious ob- 
stacle to the working of the measure, and 
the clause had scared away many persons 
who were desirous of taking advantage of 
the statute. The great object of every 
one, at the present moment, must be to 
employ as many persons as possible in Ire- 
land as eultivators of the soil, from which, 
ultimately, their subsistence must be drawn. 
The delay arising from the operation of 
the existing Improvement Acts was a pub- 
lic evil, which he was sure the Government 
would not fail to deal with. He had that 
confidence in the noble Marquess opposite, 
that he was sure the Government would 
apply themselves to remedy the evil with- 
out delay. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY expressed 
his satisfaction in what had fallen from 
the noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
Devon). All that the noble Earl had said 
| showed the importance of giving employ- 
| ment, not in connexion with the Poor Law, 
‘but so as to enable the poor to support 
| themselves. He could bear his testimony 
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to the great efficiency of the officers who 
conducted the Board of Works. From 
his experience, which had been extensive, 
he could say they had given great satisfac- 
tion to all parties. He looked forward to 
an improved state of agriculture as the 
means of giving employment to the labour- 
ing class in Ireland all through the year. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE begged to press 
upon the Government the necessity of cau- 
tion in dealing with Ireland in its present 
state, which he believed was unexampled in 
the history of the world. It was in the 
transition state of leaving a lower descrip- 
tion of food, and taking to a higher deserip- 
tion. That was a most arduous state of 
things. After what had been said, he 
should not insist upon the Motion, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 31, 1846. 


MrxuTEs.] Pustic Brtts.—1°. Copyhold Commission ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance; Stock in Trade; Highway 
Rates; Loan Societies. 

20. Court of Common Pleas. 
Reported. Consolidated Fund (£4,000,000); Joint Stock 
Banks (Scotland and Ireland). 

5°- and passed. Burial Service (No, 2). 

PeTITIONS PrReEsgNTED. By Mr. O'Connell, from Tee- 
totallers of the City of Dublin and its Vicinity, for the 
Adoption of Measures for promoting the Due Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Bagot, from Parishioners of 
Llanfairtalhaiarn, from Vicar and Inhabitants of the Parish 
of Llanarmon-yn-Yale, from the Clergy and Parishioners 
of the Parish of Llanfuir Dyffryn Clwyd, and from 
the Inhabitants of the Borough of Sunderland, against 
the Union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, but at the 
same time providing for the Immediate Appointment of 
a Bishop to thé newly erected See of Manchester.— By 
Mr. Christie, from Ratepayers and Freeholders of Saint 
Weonards, for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatics Act 
and Lunatie Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. 
Rumbold, from Inhabitants of Great Yarmouth, for the 
Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—By Sir De Lacy 
Evans, from Inhabitants of the Parish of Saint Clement 
Danes, in the Liberty of Westminster, in Vestry assem- 
bled, for Alteration of Law respecting Metropolitan 
Sewers.x—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Landowners 
of the Baronies of Upper and Lower Castlereagh, against 
the Tenants Compensation (Ireland) Bill. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bolton and other hon. Gentlemen 
have Motions on the Paper respecting cor- 
poral punishment in the army. I have 
lately had an opportunity of seeing the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and my right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary at War has also had an interview 
with his Grace. We find that the Com- 


mander-in-Chief has measures in econtem- 
plation not for the abolition of the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment in the 
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army, but for the regulation of its exer- 
cise. I think, therefore, that it would be 
inconvenient to have a discussion upon the 
subject before the Commander-in-Chief 
has matured his measures. I hope, there- 
fore, that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bolton will consent to postpone his Motion, 
and that I shall ere long be in a condition 
to inform the House what measures are 
contemplated. 

Dr. BOWRING: I collect from the 
noble Lord that the whole subject is under 
the consideration of Government, and [ 
should be sorry that any Motion of mine 
should interfere with their decision; but I 
consider myself so pledged to the public, 
to the popular feeling, and to what may be 
called the general mind, that 1 musk ask 
the noble Lord, if the measures to be pro- 
posed by the head of the army do not ap- 
pear satisfactory, to allow me to bring the 
question under the notice of the House be- 
fore the end of the Session. I feel myself 
bound to press on the attention of the 
House this interesting and painful subject. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Having given notice 
of an Amendment, I may be allowed to 
say, that the declaration of the noble 
Lord has given me so much satisfaction 
that I shall not, under present cireum- 
stances, think it necessary to press my 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS: I wish to ask 
the noble Lord whether it is intended to 
take into consideration the same question 
as regards punishments in the navy? 
When the Estimates are before the House, 
on the question that the Speaker leave the 
chair, I shall also think it right to bring 
before the House the subject of courts 
martial. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: What I said was, 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
has the subject under consideration, with a 
view not to the abolition but to the regu- 
lation of the exercise of corporal punish- 
ment. I have not had any communica- 
tion with the naval authorities, and I am, 
therefore, not at present able to give any 
answer to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry. As to what my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bolton has said, if 
he be not satisfied with the contemplated 
measure of the Commander-in-Chief, I 
will take care that he shall have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his dissatisfaction. 

Mr. HUME: The noble Lord was not 
present the other night during the discus- 
sion on the articles of war, as applied to 
the navy: had he been present, he would 
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have seen that the punishments were, upon 
nearly all occasions, death—death—death 
—and that it is absolutely necessary to 
make some change. <A hope was then ex- 
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pressed that this matter would be made a 
subject of revision. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

Mr. HORSMAN asked whether it was 
the intention of Government to propose 
any measures to facilitate railway business 
in the House? He was aware that a 
Committee was sitting, which had not 
made its report; but the nature of its Re- 
solutions was pretty generally known. A 
Committee of the House of Lords had also 
made an excellent report, which was upon 
the Table. At the beginning of the Ses- 
sion there had been so many complaints, 
that the Prime Minister had felt called 
upon to come down and ask the opinion of 
the House as to the course to be pursued : 
the Session ought not to close without 
something being done prospectively to 
lessen the evils of the present system. 
He wished to ascertain, therefore, whether 
any and what measures were in contem- 
plation to remedy what had been a perfect 
infliction on the House, and most unsatis- 
factory to the public. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that it was quite 
true that the Committee had not yet made 
its report, and until it was before the 
House he could not pledge Government to 
carry any of its recommendations into ef- 
fect. He did not know what those recom- 
mendations might ultimately be. It was 
equally true, that a Committee of the other 
House had made a report; but he was not 
prepared to say whether any measures 
would be founded upon its important re- 
commendations. One of them was, that 
some means should be adopted as to the 
proof of compliance with the Standing Or- 
ders, with a view to avoid the great incon- 
venience and pressure so fully adverted to 
in the document. It seemed desirable that 
a plan should be adopted this Session in 
order that it might come into operation in 
the next. 


WAYS AND MEANS—SUGAR DUTIES. 

On the Question, that the Speaker do 
leave the chair to go into Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

Mr. SPOONER said, he did not rise 
to oppose the Motion that the House do 
now resolve itself into Committee, nor 
would he delay the doing so for more than 
avery few minutes. His object in rising 
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was to ask the indulgence of the House 
while he very briefly stated the grounds 
on which he gave his support to the pro- 
position of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had attempted to do so on a former oc- 
casion; but from the number of hon. Mem- 
bers who were more immediately connected 
with the West India interest, and there- 
fore had a stronger claim to the attention 
of the House than he had, an opportunity 
of so doing was not afforded to him. The 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
brought under the consideration of the 
House two very important points—one, 
the great question of protection; the other, 
the effect which the measure proposed, if 
carried out, would have upon the Slave 
Trade and slavery. He had, however, de- 
termined, before he gave his vote, to lay 
aside every preconceived opinion, and give 
to the subject full and unprejudiced inves- 
tigation. The result of this investigation 
was thoroughly to convince him that the 
present system was ineffectual for the pur- 
pose for which it had been adopted ; and 
that the proposed measures would not give 
a stimulus to the Slave Trade, nor tend 
to the continuance of slavery. Had he 
continued to doubt upon the subject, no- 
thing should have induced him to give his 
support to those measures. His noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool had, in 
his judgment, clearly proved that the view 
he (Mr. Spooner) had stated was the true 
one. That speech was remarked upon by 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford, 
in the last debate on this subject; and that 
noble Lord stated that it was unintelligible, 
and endeavoured to controvert it. Now, 
he (Mr. Spooner) thought it perfectly in- 
telligible, and that it brought the question 
before the House in a clear and correct 
manner, and was unanswered and unan- 
swerable. The noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool stated, that all the sugar 
that was grown was consumed—that the 
supply was far from being equal to the de- 
mand—that the increase of the supply was 
not commensurate with the continual in- 
crease of demand—and, that so long as 
that continued, the exclusion of slave- 
labour sugar from this country caused a 
larger consumption amongst ourselves of 
free-labour sugar, drew so much more of 
that sugar from the continental market, 
and made a vacuum in that market, which 
slave-grown sugar supplied. Now, if the 
attempt thus made to exclude from our 
markets slave-grown sugar had proved in- 
effectual, how could we justify longer con- 
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tinuing to resist its admission, when by so 
doing we laid a great burden on the work- 
ing classes, to whose comfort a low price 
of sugar contributed ?—how, in justice to 
the manufacturing interest, could we con- 
tinue a system which could be proved be- 
yond doubt to be most detrimental to that 
interest? A considerable trade might be 
carried on between this country and Bra- 
zil; but at present the duties levied in 
Brazil upon the iron and other manufac- 
tures of Birmingham were so high as 
greatly to limit, if not altogether prevent, 
the exportation of such goods. We were 
assured by the Brazilian Government, that 
if their sugars were admitted on the same 
terms as other foreign sugars, they would 
admit our manufactures upon the same 
terms as those of other nations. These 
restrictions on our trade did not, however, 
really check the exportation of Brazilian 
sugar. <A mercantile firm in Birmingham 
had recently sent a person to Germany to 
buy German goods with British capital, 
which were sent to Brazil, the means of 
payment for which must ultimately be pro- 
vided by the exportation of sugar. The 


merchants found that the only way of keep- 
ing up their connexion was to buy Ger- 
man goods, very much to the injury of the 


trade of this country, which could only be 
paid for with slave-grown sugar. This 
country was much more likely to effect the 
suppression of the Slave Trade, if they 
kept up a friendly intercourse with Brazil, 
instead of attempting to interfere with the 
internal arrangements of that country. He 
was, upon principle, a thorough protec- 
tionist, and thought that protection to na- 
tive industry was the surest foundation on 
which the prosperity of this country rested, 
As long as protection could be maintained, 
he had endeavoured to support it; but Par- 
liament had now decided by a great ma- 
jority that the principle of protection must 
be abandoned. As long as protection was 
maintained, it must be in its integrity as a 


great whole; it could not be preserved for | 


the colonial interest, when taken away from 
the landed interest. Ile should vote in fa- 
your of the new duties, under a full eonvie- 
tion that by so doing he should not cause 
any stimulus to be given to slavery or the 
Slave Trade. Believing also, as he did, 
that the principle of protection would be 
found the surest way in which the taxation 
of the country could be supported with the 
least pressure upon the working classes, 
he was, in principle, as decided a protec- 
tionist as ever. The British labourer, of 
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every description, was really the person most 
interested in the maintenance of protec. 
tion; for the principle of protection was sim- 
ply this, that the produce of no man’s la- 
bour should meet the produce of British 
labour in the British market without con- 
tributing an equal share to the taxation of 
the country. Parliament had decided that 
that principle should no longer be adhered 
to—was it then just to say to the British 
labourer, ‘‘ You shall have to contend with 
foreign competition in the articles you pro- 
duce, but you shall not have the benefit of 
competition in the articles you consume ?”’ 
To those who agreed with him, that pro- 
tection was the principle upon which the 
commerce of this country ought to be con- 
ducted, he would say, that they would be 
far more likely to bring about its re-adop- 
tion by carrying out the contrary principle 
to its full extent. Protection never could 
again be adopted except by the united 
voice of the whole nation. A divided Par- 
liament—a divided nation could never re- 
store it; nothing but one universal de- 
mand for it, occasioned by the evil conse- 
quences which he feared would be found 
to result from what was called free trade, 
would effect that object. This universal 
agreement never would be obtained until 
ail interests were brought to fecl the evil 
consequences of the abandonment of pro- 
tection. It had been urged that the West 
Indies had a particular claim to exemp- 
tion, arising from our legislation with re- 
| spect to the emancipation of their slaves ; 
| for this we had already paid twenty mil- 
| lions, and he (Mr. Spooner) conceived that 
| that fully balanced that account—not that 

he grudged that twenty millions; for he 

thought it worthy of a great Christian na- 
| tion thus to endeavour to get rid of a sys- 
| tem the continuance of which would have 
| inflicted an indelible disgrace upon a Chris- 
| tian people. 

Sm R. Hl. INGLIS said, that amongst 
the many defeats he had sustained in that 
Tlouse, there was none that he felt more 
| keenly than that which was conveyed in 
the decision of the House on Tuesday last. 
If by any opposition on his part he could 
hope to reverse that decision, his efforts 
| would not be wanting; but when the ma- 
| jority was so large, he could not but be 
conscious that opposition was hopeless, and 
could only lead to irritation and a useless 
interference with the discharge of public 
business. He did not rise then for the 
purpose of renewing the debate of Tuesday 
last, nor for the purpose of answering—as 
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it might easily be answered—the speech of 
the hon. Member for Birmmgham (Mr. 
Spooner), the last convert to free trade, 
and the latest abandoner of the principle 
of protection. He would only state, that 
deeply as he regretted the injury which 
would be sustained by our countrymen in 
consequence of the change that had been 
decided on in the course of the last few 
days; deeply as he regretted the majority 
by which that change \ was produced, being | 
a combination of individuals and par ties | 
such as perhaps the wildest imagination of | 
any man in the House could never have ex- | 
pected upon such a subject; and still more 
deeply as he regretted the decision as it 
aifeeted the almost incalculable increase of 
the greatest curse of humanity that the 
last three centuries had seen—he referred 
to the Slave Trade more particularly—yet 
in a hopeless contest like that which he be- 
lieved this to be, he would not weary the 
House by repeating the arguments that 
had proved so ineffectual in the mouths of 
better and abler men than himself during 
the late discussions; and therefore he would 
take the present opportunity of throwing 
the whole responsibility, both as it re- 
spected the great colonial interests of Eng- 
land, and as it respected the far higher in- 
terests of general humanity, upon those 
who, in defiance alike of one and the other, 
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had proposed and carried the present mea- 
sure. 

Tfouse in Committee. 

The following Resolutions were moved 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


1. Resolved—That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs now payable on Sugar or Molasses, the 
following Duties shall, from and to the respective 
days herein mentioned, be charged on Sugar 
and Molasses imported into the United Kingdom, 
(that is to say), 
| 1. On Sugar, or Molasses, the growth 

and produce of any British Possession 

in America, or of any British Posses- 
sion within the limits of the East 

India Company’s Charter, into which 

the importation of Foreign Sugar is 

prohibited, and imported from thence, 
from and after the passing of this 

Act :— 

Candy, Brown or White, Double Refined 
Sugar, or Sugar equal in quality to 
Double Refined, for every ewt. . 

Other Refined Sugar, or Sugar rendered 
by any process ‘equal i in quality there- 
to, for every cwt. . . 

White Clayed Sugar, or See comma’ 
by any process equal in quality to 
White Clayed, not being Refined, for 
every cwt. ° . . 

Brown Sugar, Saha Sabine ado or 
Clayed, or any other Sugar not being 
equal in quality to White Clayed, for 
every cwt. ° ° . ’ . 


Sugar Duties. 


£ é a. 


0 14 
0 


Molasses, for everyewt. . P ° 5 


2. On Sugar or Molasses the growth and produce of any other British Possession within the limits of 


the East India Company’s Charter :— 





From and 
after 
5 July, 
1847, to 
5 July, 
1848, in- 
clusive, 


From and 
after the 
passing of 
this Act to 
5 July, 
1847, in- 
clusive. 


CLASSES. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1850, to 
5 July, 
1851, in- 
clusive. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1849, to 
5 July, 
1850, in- 
clusive. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1848, to 
5 July, 
1849, in- 
clusive. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1851. 





£s.d.| £8. d. 

Candy, Brown or White, 
Double Refined Sugar, 
or Sugar equal in qua- 
lity to Double Refined, 
for every ewt. 

Other Refined Sugar, or 
Sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality 
thereto, for every cwt. 

White Clayed Sugar, or 
Sugar rendered “by any 
process equal in quality 
to White Clayed, not 
being Refined, for every 
cwt. 

Brown Sugar, being Mus- 
covado, or Clayed, or 
any other Sugar, not 
being equal in quality 
to White Clayed, for 
every cwt. - . 

Molasses, for every ewt. 








£8. da} £8. d.| & sd. 
The same 
duties as 
on Candy, 
Sugar, 
and Mo- 
lasses, the 
produce of 
other Bri- 
tish Colo- 
nies, 
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3. On Sugar or Molasses, the growth and produce of any foreign country :— 





From and 
after 
5 July, 
1847, to 
5 July, 
1848, in- 
elusive. 


From and 
after the 
passing of 
this Act to 
5 July, 
1847, in- 
clusive. 


CLAssEs. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1850, to 
5 July, 
1851, in- 
clusive. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1849, to 
5 July, 
1850, in- 
clusive. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1848, to 
5 July, 
1849, in- 
clusive. 


From and 
after 
5 July, 
1851, 
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Candy, Brown or White, 
Doubie Refined Sugar, 
or Sugar equal in qua- 
lity. to Double Refined, 
for ever yowt. . 

Other Refined Sugar, or 
Sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality 
thereto, for every ewt. . 

White Clayed Sugar, or 
Sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality 
to White Clayed, not 
being Refined, for every 
ewt. 

Brown Sugar, being Mus- 
covado, or Clayed, or 
any other Sugar, not 
being equal in quality 
to White Clayed, for 
every cwt. 


‘ 0 
Molasses, for every ewt. . 0 
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4, On all Foreign Sugar or Molasses, £ s. d. 
not otherwise charged with Duty, the 
Duties following :— 

Refined Sugar or Sugar Candy, the ewt. 

Brown Muscovado or Clayed Sugar, not 
being refined, the ewt. . ° - a var 


Molasses, the ewt. . s 015 8 


2. Resolved—That the Siesietion or Siensiailes 
following be paid and allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of certain descriptions of Refined Sugar from 
the United Kingdom (that is to say), 
Upon Double Refined Sugar, or Sugar 

equal in quality to Double Refined, 

for every ewt. 

Upon other Refined Sugar i in 1 Loaf, com- 
plete and whole, or Lumps duly Re- 
fined, having been perfectly clarified 
and thoroughly dried on the stove, 
and being of an uniform whiteness 
throughout, or such Sugar pounded, 
crushed, or broken, for every ewt. . 

Upon Bastard or Refined Sugar, broken 
in pieces, or being ground, or pow- 
dered Sugar pounded, or crushed or 
broken, for every ewt. . ° . 


3 3 0 


3 


£38. d. 
10 0 


014 0 


On the first Resolution, 

Mr. D. BARCLAY rose and addressed 
the Committee in opposition to the Reso- 
lutions. He urged the importance of 
affording our West Indian Colonies a sup- 
ply of free labour. He observed, that 
there was a wide difference between 
labour, which, in the case of free negroes, 





was optional, and the work of fourteen or 


sixteen hours a day, which was exacted 
from the slaves in Cuba or Brazil. It 
could not be expected, if the duties 
upon foreign or colonial sugar were equal- 
ized, that the attachment which was 
now exhibited by our Colonies towards 
the mother country would be permanent. 
Indeed, he considered the withdrawal of 
protection from our Colonies was tanta- 
mount to severing the connexion between 
them and this country. If this measure 
should, however, be adopted, he thought 
that every restriction which prevented the 
consumption of our colonial sugar and rum 
in this country should be removed. A 
certain amount of protection was still given 
to our manufacturers; and if a similar 
protection was not to be extended to our 
colonists, one almost felt inclined to ask 
whether they were to be regarded as our 
fellow subjects. He hoped, if the measure 
of the Government was adopted, that no 
obstruction would be offered to the intro- 
duction of free labour into our colonial 
possessions, or to the unrestricted use of 
colonial sugar in the breweries and distil- 
leries of this country. The hon. Member 
for Dover had stated the other night that 
in consequence of the measure which had 
been proposed by the Government, the cul- 
tivation of several estates in our West 
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Indian Colonies had been abandoned, and 
he (Mr. Barclay) had heard to-day that the 
cultivation of other estates would be given 
up, He considered that this subject de- 
served the serious consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, more especially as the 
colonists had no representatives in that 
House. The hon. Member then said he 
had a proposition to submit to the Com- 
mittee, for regulating the duties in a man- 
ner different from that proposed by the 
Government, and was proceeding to read 
his Amendment, when 

The CHAIRMAN signified to him that 
it must be moved upon the second Resolu- 
tion. 

On the Question, that White Clayed 
Sugar, or Sugars rendered by any process 
equal in quality to White Clayed, not being 
refined, pay a duty of 16s. 4d. for every 
ewt., 

Mr. MOFFATT moved as an Amend- 
ment the repeal of the differential duties 
on white clayed sugar and muscovado or 
other sugar not being equal to white 
clayed. He observed that there was a 
great difficulty in obtaining any accurate 
test to distinguish these sugars, and the 
discriminating duty was otherwise objec- 
tionable, as it converted the Custom-house 
officers into a sort of tribunal for taxing 
imported goods. Last year the right hon. 
Baronet anticipated that there would be a 
revenue of 230,0002. from this discrimi- 
nating duty; whereas the actual result 
proved the revenue so raised to be no 
more than 3,580. Now, the sugar im- 
porters would rather pay that sum to the 
exchequer out of their own pockets than 
be subject to the annoyance and inconve- 
nience resulting from the operation of this 
discriminating duty. It was inefficient for 
any useful purpose, but active for evil, as 
it checked improvement in the manufac- 
ture of sugar, as the manufacturers en- 
deayoured to keep it just a shade below 
the point which would subject it to the 
discriminating duty. 

The CHANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 
QUER agreed in some of the observations 
of the hon. Member, though he differed 
from him in respeet to the conclusion to 
which the hon. Member had come; for 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) did 
not think it expedient to do away with this 
discriminating duty. When the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite introduced this dis- 
tinction, he did not put it very much on 
the ground of revenue, but rather on the 
Circumstance that a great quantity of 
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sugar underwent some process of manu- 
facture, which rendered it more valuable 
than the ordinary sugar; and that there- 
fore it was not unfair that it should pay a 
higher rate of duty. He had been looking 
at the prices current for July, and he found 
that the descriptions of sugar which accord- 
ing to the proposition of the hon. Member 
would come in at the same rate of duty, 
had varied most extraordinarily in price, 
and it was hardly fair that they should 
come in at the same duty. The right hon. 
Gentleman read the following statement : 
“Prices of sugar :—Mauritius, very brown, 
July 4, 12. 16s. to 12. 17s.; July 22, 12 17s. to 
17. 19s. West India, brown, July 4, 22. 2s. to 
21. 4s.; July 22, 2l. 6s. to 21. 8s. Dhobar, July 4, 
1l. 19s. to 32. 5s.; July 22, 22. 7s. to 37. Cossi- 
pore, July 22, 27. 14s. to 31. 4s.” 
Consequently, if the hon. Member’s pro- 
position were carried, there would be the 
same duty on sugar which was sold for 
12. 17s. and that which was sold for 3/. 4s. 
This was the ground on which this diseri- 
minating duty was imposed. It was per- 
fectly true that the right hon. Gentleman 
did calculate that a considerable amount 
of duty would arise from the discrimina- 
tion, and that that expectation had been 
entirely disappointed. He must therefore 
admit that, as a financial measure, this dis- 
criminating duty had failed. It was also 
true, that it had caused a certain annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to the trade, which 
he should be happy to do his best to re- 
move. He had received a deputation of 
gentlemen interested in the repeal of this 
discriminating duty ; which they thought 
ought to be converted into a rated duty 
on all sugars unrefined. He admitted 
that there might be difficulty in many 
ways in carrying into effect this duty, 
approaching to an ad valorem duty; but 
if grounds existed for its original imposi- 
tion, there seemed to be more for its pre- 
seut continuance now that it was proposed 
to admit all foreign sugar; because various 
descriptions of sugar, of superior quality, 
might come in ; and the House was not in 
a position to judge what effect that might 
have on the West Indian Colonies. On 
this point he would read extracts from two 
letters to the House :— 


“ T think the matter will be much changed by 
the introduction of Cuba and Brazil sugar. You 
would then have two classes only—the highest 
would be refined, and what was rendered by any 
process equal to refined and everything else would 
be admitted at 21s. duty. For the first class, fine 
white Havannah would, I suppose be your stan- 
dard, to which none but the very finest Brazil 
sugar would come up, and perhaps a little of the 
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finest white Java; but a great deal would be 
entered both from Cuba and Brazil at the 21s. 
duty, which in quality would be equal or superior 
to the Dutch Java, No. 15 standard, although 
below Havannah white; and thus I think an ad- 
ditional and indirect and unintended injury would 
be inflicted on our own West India producers.” 


Extract from letter, dated July 22, 


1846 :— 

“ The only thing that has excited any alarm is 

the uncertainty about the duty on refined and 
clayed sugar. If these fine sugars were to be ad- 
mitted at any lower duty than the scale submitted 
to Parliament, I assure you, as a practical man, 
that the duties on these sugars would be lower, 
quality and value considered, than the duty on 
colonial sugar. It is quite a mistake to say, that 
any difficulty can arise as to the different qua- 
lities.” 
He must, however, admit that Lord 
Spencer had imposed duties of a similar 
character on tea, which he found himself 
afterwards obliged to abandon, introducing 
then a rated duty. Yet now considerable 
complaints were made that there was the 
same duty on lower sorts of teas as on 
some that were higher; and similar dis- 
content would probably follow the adop- 
tion of the hon. Member’s proposition. He 
had referred to the Custom-house officers 
to ascertain what inconvenience and un- 
certainty they had experienced, and he 
would on this point read a short extract 
from a letter written by the Chairman of 
the Board of Customs, dated July 30, 
1846 :— 

“ You will observe, that although on the first 
introduction of the discriminating duty on sugar, 
some inconvenience and delay were experienced, 
the officers report that the law has been and may 
be henceforward carried into operation with fair- 
ness and justice ; that the decisions of the officers 
have been, with few exceptions, consistent with 
each other, and on the whole satisfactory to the 
trade and the public. ‘The qualities of sugar im- 
ported into this country vary from the lowest— 
hardly better than molasses—to quality equal to 
refined sugar. The sugars from Havannah, which 
will now for the first time come into competition 
with our colonial sugars, are of a very superior 
quality. Some of these will undoubtedly be as- 
sessed as refined sugar; but other parcels, not 
quite coming up to the standard of refined, would 
pay the lowest duty (if the intermediate rate be 
abolished) and would in that case be very un- 
equally taxed, as compared with the average sam- 
ples of muscovado sugar. It is not my province 
as a revenue officer to decide on the policy and 
expediency of retaining this class of duties. It is 
perhaps sufficient for me to repeat, that if it be 
the pleasure of Parliament to continue the exist- 
ing classification, the officers of the Customs feel 
confident that they will be able to assess the 
duties on sugar without difficulty or inconve- 
nience.” 


That was the opinion of a gentleman well 
known to hon. Members of that House, 
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the present Chairman of the Board of Cus. 
toms. The Surveyor General of Customs 
reported, under date July 23, 1846 :— 

“ We beg to express our belief that the law has 
been, and may be, carried out by the officers of 
Customs with fairness and justice. But there 
have been instances in which the parties imme- 
diately interested have been dissatisfied with the 
officers’ decisions, although those decisions have 
met with the concurring opinions of the trade, 
with whom the officers have conferred.” 


With respect to the principal outports, the 
eases there had been so trifling, and had 
been decided so satisfactorily, that there 
could not be ground for that general dis- 
satisfaction intimated by the hon. Member. 
[The right hon, Gentleman read various 
reports from the Custom-house officers of 
Dublin, Bristol, Greenock, and Liverpool. | 
He did not mean, he continued, to main- 
tain that the discriminating duty had not 
been attended with some difficulty and ob- 
jection; but the whole of the papers which 
he had read showed that there was not 
much reason to complain. Let the line be 
drawn where it might, there must be some 
cases approaching very near it, occasioning 
difficulty and doubt ; and when samples 
were sent out to the sugar countries abroad, 
with directions to the manufacturers to 
work their sugar as near to the sample as 
possible, so that it might escape the dis- 
criminating duty, and if in the process of 
working they made a slight mistake and 
overshot the mark, subjecting the sugar to 
the duty of 16s. 4d., no doubt in such a 
case some little dissatisfaction would arise. 
He had no reason to believe that the deci- 
sion which had been come to would be un- 
satisfactory to the trade in general. Con- 
sidering that the West Indians were the 
parties on whom the present measure with 
respect to the Sugar Duties pressed most 
severely, he should certainly be unwilling, 
under present circumstances, and without 
stronger grounds, to inflict what they 
might regard as an additional grievance 
and blow on them. This arrangement of 
the discriminating duty could not altoge- 
ther be considered as much more than ex- 
perimental; it had been in operation but 
for one year, and could hardly be said to 
have been fairly tried. What additional 
difficulty might be created in connexion 
with it by the introduction of all kinds of 
foreign sugar, it was not for him to say; 
but he was not prepared to give up the 
discriminating duty at the present mo- 
ment, though at the same time he could 
not pledge himself to it as a permanent 
measure. The West Indian body might 
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before long not be in favour of keeping up 
this distinction. To a certain extent it 
discouraged improved processes of manu- 
facturing their sugar; and from a return 
he had read, it appeared it was in three or 
four instances on West Indian sugar that 
the higher rate of duty had been charged ; 
and, therefore, some of the West Indian 
body might be in favour of doing away 
with the discrimination. He had received 
suggestions from various gentlemen, and 
should do all in his power to render the 
standard certain. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART thought the 
present measure was to be final. If the 
question now before the House was to be 
revived hereafter, the West Indians might 
some day be robbed of the benefit they 
were to receive for the sacrifice by which 
they supposed they were now purchasing 
peace, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the Question, that on Brown Sugar, 
being Muscovado or Clayed, or any other 
Sugar not been equal in quality to White 
Clayed, there be paid for every ewt. a duty 
of 14s., 

Mr. JAMES rose to move, that colonial 
sugar be admitted for the next three years 
at a duty not exceeding 10s. the ewt. If 
there was to be only the small differential 
duty proposed between colonial and slave- 
grown sugar, our West Indian cultivation 
would in a very short time be entirely dis- 
continued; no one would carry on any con- 
cern for a length of time without a reason- 
able prospect of some profit. The Govern- 
ment calculations as to revenue were based 
upon the expectation that our importations 
from our Colonies were to continue what 
they were, or nearly so; but he felt con- 
vinced that in a very few years we should 
be supplied almost entirely from slave 
countries, and the price of sugar would be 
much greater than at present. Our colo- 
nial proprietors would be ruined, and sla- 
very and the Slave Trade increased and 
perpetuated. Without troubling the House 
with a long speech about nothing, he would 
propose his Amendment, with a view to 
afford our colonists a chance of being able 
to continue the cultivation of their proper- 
ties, not merely for their own benefit, but 
also for that of the peeple at large. Why 
should there be a tax on colonial produce, 
any more than on importations from Ire- 
land, or on the productions of Wales? 
But if there must be, one penny a pound 
would be better than three halfpence. Ie 
was actuated by anything but feelings of 
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hostility to the Government, and particu- 
larly to the noble Lord who was its head 
and ornament; he (Mr. James) supported 
the same party once, when Lord Mel- 
bourne was at their head, on a very im- 
portant occasion; he could not tell whether 
they recollected it, but he himself did. It 
would be useless to divide the House now 
that they were supported not only by their 
friends, but by their opponents; he must 
content himself with urging the Govern- 
ment to consider the justice of his pro- 
osal, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER regretted that he could not be 
swayed altogether by a feeling of gratitude 
to the hon. Gentleman. The Amendment 
would involve a very large sacrifice of re- 
venue; no quantity of sugar could be 
brought at a 10s. duty to supply an ade- 
quate revenue. If the Government could 
have consented to reduce the 14s. duty, no 
one would be more glad than he; but it 
could not be done now, and he was afraid 
that for the next five years they would have 
no chance of doing it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the Question, that on Candy, brown, 
or white, Double Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
equal in quality to Double Refined, there 
be paid, from and after the passing of this 
Act to July 5, 1847, inclusive, 11. 11s. 6d. 
for every ewt. ; and from and after July 5, 
1847, to July 5, 1848, inclusive, 17. 10s., 

Mr. BARCLAY moved to substitute 
“IU, 11s. 6d.” for “ 11. 10s.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER admitted that it might be difficult 
to give reasons for the precise scale adopt- 
ed; but upon the whole he thought the 
Government scale of reductions year after 
year the best calculated to promote the 
interests of the West India proprietors 
themselves and of the consumer, as well as 
best for the revenue. With regard to the 
introduction of molasses into distilleries, 
all he would now say was, that he would 
give’ the subject the fullest consideration ; 
but on this point the West India interest 
had sent him no details; the colonists 
were entitled to, and would certainly re- 
ceive from the Government, every aid 
which could be given them in the disposal 
of their produce. 

Mr. BARKLY: Mr. Greene, I did not 
intend to trouble the House again on the 
subject of these duties, when I explained 
my reasons for voting the other night for 
going into this Committee, and I shall do 
so briefly now. I did hope Her Majesty’s 
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Government would have taken the advice 
of men of all parties, both in and out of 
the House, and improved their scale by 
abolishing the last year’s protection, and 
condensing the amount of protection left on 
the former years. With all its pretence of 
protection, with the sixty different rates of 
duty it imposes on saccharine matter in its 
various stages—which it will take the time 
of a clerk in every merchant’s office to in- 
vestigate—this measure will not have the 
effect of encouraging the West India plant- 
er to persevere at this hour of trial. . The 
amount of protection it provides (which, of 
course, in any event, will enhance the price 
of all foreign sugar admitted), is so distri- 
buted as to be of the least possible use to 
him. It is high in the first two years, 
when, from the shortness of his own crops 
and the impossibility of diverting more 
than a limited quantity of the existing sup- 
ply of foreign sugar to this country, he 
least needs it: it drops to a merely nominal 
amount the third year, when the increased 
produce resulting from the labour he has 
procured, and the capital he has expend- 
ed, comes to market, and when the slave- 
owner is prepared to pour ina large supply 
of foreign sugar. What the West India 


planter requires is a valid protection dur- 


ing the time he is procuring labour, and 
rendering it available. The rag of protec- 
tion left on the last two years in these Re- 
solutions, is universally held by men of bu- 
siness to be a mockery to the producer, 
and a robbery of the consumer. Long be- 
fore five years the question must be decid- 
ed as to whether an estate in the West 
Indies can be restored to its former state 
of remunerative cultivation, or whether 
its proprietor shall cease to struggle with 
insuperable difficulties. The West India 
steamer that departs to-morrow will bear 
the announcement of ruin to many unfor- 
tunate individuals, who, at the moment at 
which the House are discussing this ques- 
tion, are not even aware that they have to 
contend with any other competition in the 
case of the sugar they are now manufac- 
turing, than that of the free-labour pro- 
duce which the late Government proposed 
to admit. I should certainly have sup- 
ported the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, if he had deemed 
it expedient to go to a division, because 
that, trifling as is the improvement it would 
have effected, I did hope it might have had 
the effect of inducing merchants to conti- 
nue, at least for a short time, to support 
their mortgages, because I believe it would 
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have conciliated the feelings of the colonial 
producer, and encouraged him to perse- 
vere, and because by these means it would 
have secured a cheaper supply of sugar to 
the people of this country, whilst it at- 
tained for them the abolition of all restrie- 
tions, and free trade in sugar one year 
earlier than by the measure proposed by 
Government. I cannot see why these ad- 
vantages should be sacrificed to the main- 
tenance of what I must be excused for eal- 
ling a show of consistency on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, in upholding a 
hasty and ill-considered measure. I fear 
the manner in which the moderation of a 
great interest has been met on this occa- 
sion by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Administration, will tend greatly to confirm 
the impression that the Government of this 
country is alone open to the influence of 
agitation and clamour. 

Sm J. R. REID observed, that the 
West India packet which was to sail next 
day would carry out to the colonists there 
intelligence of the most melancholy kind 
that the West Indies had perhaps ever 
received. He did not hesitate to say that 
the course taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was full of the grossest injustice 
to those Colonies ; but while he said this, 
he was compelled also to say, that the 
kindness of manner and the urbanity shown 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer commanded universal 
respect. Great injustice had, nevertheless, 
been inflicted on the West Indies, and he 
could tell the House that it had been de- 
cided that very day by merchants connect- 
ed with these Colonies to abandon their 
estates, and not send out their usual sup- 
plies. He should not be doing his duty to 
those whom he represented, if he did not 
state this fact unequivocally and distinctly 
to the House. He would appeal to the 
justice, honour, and kind feeling of the 
House, whether a great interest like this 
ought to be sacrificed. He objected to the 
conclusion at which the House had arrived; 
he objected to the mode in which the ques- 
tion had been discussed, and also to the 
hurried manner in which in which it had 
been disposed of ; and, he objected gene- 
rally to the unjust, and cruel, and oppres- 
sive manner in which all connected with 
that great interest had been treated. Le 
hoped the House would make some allow- 
ance for his expressing himself warmly, 
but his sentiments were most sincere ; they 
were founded in truth, and every word 
that he had uttered came from his heart. 
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Mr. P. M. STEWART thought the 


gloom which hung over the West Indies 
had been rather exaggerated by the hon. 
Gentlemen who opposed the Government 
measure. He should have been exeeed- 
ingly glad if the Government had acceded 
to the Amendment, as it would have been 
valuable as an expression of kind feeling 
towards the Colonies, while in a financial 
point of view that Amendment was, in his 
opinion, preferable to the proposal of the 
Government. It would have been better 
for the revenue ; to the consumer it would 
have commended itself as proposing to li- 
mit the term to four instead of five years ; 
and to the colonist it would have the re- 
commendation that it would enable him to 
put himself right in three years, so as to be 
ready to come into competition with foreign- 
ers. On these grounds he was sorry that the 
Amendment had not been conceded. In 
regard to the gloom, however, he hoped 
the tone which their Friends opposite had 
thrown into the debate, would not be sent 
across the Atlantic to the Colonies. They 
were not gone yet, but would still be ready 
to compete, if the Government would real- 
ize to them the hopes which had been held 
out with reference to other measures—he 
meant an unrestricted supply of labour 
from any British possession under the sun, 
and also with regard to the disposal of 
their produce. He would, therefore, say 
to his friends in the Colonies, that hard and 
severe as this measure was, great as was 
the competition to which it exposed them, 
yet, with all these disadvantages, if the 
Government would act up to its promises 
with regard to the supply of labour and the 
disposal of their produce, they would be 
able to go on successfully yet. 

Mr. BORTHWICK had no doubt that 
the measure was in itself most beneficial, 
looking at the Colonies as Colonies; but he 
would state a case to the House which 
would show that the fears of many indivi- 
duals were far from groundless. The case 
he referred to was that of an estate in the 
island of Demerara. The property for 
half a century yielded to the proprietor 
20,0001. a year. The proprietor—a lady 
—like most West Indian proprietors, re- 
sided in this country. She lived up to the 
amount of her income ; the estate during 
the period mentioned regularly yielding a 
spendable income of 20,0001. a year, but 
at this moment the estate was making a 
debt of 10,000/. annually ; in fact, there 
was a mortgage upon it of 10,000/., and 
the merchants in the city, who had the 
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management of the property, now said 
they could not sell the property in the 
market for as much money as would pay 
off the mortgage of 10,0007. The state 
to which the lady was reduced was such 
that she had applied to some friends of his 
(Mr. Borthwick’s) to try whether he could 
not obtain situations for her two daughters 
as governesses. The mortgage would pro- 
bably, in consequence of this measure, be 
foreclosed, and the lady would be deprived 
of any income at all, and would be reduced 
to utter ruin. Now this lady was the re- 
presentative of a large class, and he felt 
confident he should not be working upon 
the sympathies of Members of that House 
in vain, in asking the Government to af- 
ford such protection to proprictors as would 
enable estates similar to the one he had 
mentioned to be protected. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it was impos- 
sible for those who were connected with 
the West Indian Colonies, or who had 
known what had gone on in them, not to 
be able to produce many melancholy in- 
stances in which those who had been in 
affluence and comfort had been reduced to 
straitened circumstances, to dependence, 
and distress, which extended not only to 
individuals who were able to find some 
other means for providing for themselves, 
but which involved many women and chil- 
dren, who had no means of obtaining their 
| subsistence; still he was not prepared, if 
the question had gone to a division, to 
vote for the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
Not but that he would have been glad if 
| the Government had come forward to adopt 
that or some analogous proposition, more 
with a view of showing some interest for a 
deeply suffering body, than with any expec- 
| tation of a beneficial result. THe would, 

however, insist upon other points, which 
| combining with the acknowledged princi- 
| ples now adopted, could be carried, and he 
urged the friends of the colonists to use 
their energies in pressing upon the Goyern- 
ment those other measures of compensa- 
tion which could be given without the de- 
parture from any principle, and for which, 
in strict conformity with what was right, 
the West Indians had the strongest claims 
upon any Government, when they were to 
be deprived of that proteetive duty which 
appeared to the Legislature to have been 
imposed upon their fellow subjects only to 
aggravate the price of a commodity of 
great necessity. Supposing, therefore, 
the propositions in behalf of the Govern- 
ment would be acted upon in sincerity, he 
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felt it would be best for the West Indians 
to make the Government responsible, and 
to claim from those who took away their 
advantage, to give them others which would 
enable them to enter into fair competition. 
He should certainly recommend those whom 
he advised, not to press the Government 
on the subject of sugar; but to press till 
they had gained a perfect equality of duty 
in other commodities, and such assistance 
in the way of labour as could be given 
without violating any principle that had 
been laid down with respect to the Slave 
Trade. As a compensation for the tardi- 
ness of that assistance, every energy must 
now be used. He was one of the body 
whose interests were deeply affected, and 
he should follow the advice of the hon. 
Member for Renfrewshire (Mr. P. Stewart), 
and advise others, not, in the first feelings 
of distress, to abandon those exertions by 
which alone they could be rescued from 
impending ruin; and he trusted that this 
body, looking at the assurance which had 
been given hy the Government that advan- 
tages would be afforded, and knowing that 
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be written to-morrow to all the large Colo- 
nies, and he was glad therefore that the 
right hon. Gentleman had repeated his 
promise and declared that he was ready to 
earry out a system of justice to all classes; 
but there was something dropped from the 
right hon. Gentleman, though he spoke in 
so low a tone of voice that he could hardly 
hear him, about not knowing exactly what 
the West Indians wished. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the West Indians had 
stated that as all protection was withdrawn 
from them, there ought to be no protection 
against them; and he had asked them, in- 
stead of laying down a general principle in 
which all were agreed, to give him the de- 
tails of what restrictions they complained 
of, and what obstacles they met with. Take 
rum for instance, protection and free trade 
had nothing to do with the principle of that 
duty. It was imposed as a fiscal regula- 
tion, that the burden on British spirit and 
on colonial should be such as to allow them 
to come into consumption on precisely equal 
| terms. Upon that principle the differen- 
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there were those in Parliament who would | tial duty of 1s. 6d. had been imposed, and 
press the Government to answer their just | it was believed under the existing cireum- 
claims, would find that their properties could | stances that, with this fiscal burden, the 
be made productive, and so provide the | colonial and British spirit would come into 


great security against the foreign Slave! English consumption on equal terms, 
Trade by bringing the produce of the West! When the question was last before the 
Indies into competition with slave-grown | Government, therefore, they decided that 


sugar. 

Dr. BOWRING considered the calm 
and conciliatory spirit in which the West 
Indian interest had received the Govern- 
ment propositions, entitled them to have 
their case and their claims calmly and deli- 
berately considered by that House. For him- 
self he was of opinion the present measure 
was entangled by too many complications ; 
but he had no doubt Government would 
consider the details, and would be willing 
to inquire if there were not facilities and 
advantages that could be fairly conceded 
to the West Indian Colonies. He wished 
the rum question were finally settled. Dif- 
ficulties put forward by the Excise or Cus- 
toms ought not to be allowed to interfere 
with the settlement of a great question. 
Such minor impediments ought not to be 
permitted to offer an obstruction to bene- 
ficial legislation. The present step was an 
important step in the right direction, and he 
could not but feel if Government continued 
in the same course, they would find a dis- 
position on all sides to lend them a common 
support. 


Mr. BERNAL knew that letters would 


| 1s. 6d. was the requisite fiscal burden for 
| that purpose; but when he had himself con- 
| sidered the subject, from the information he 
| had received, he believed that the duty 
| should be 1s. instead of 1s. 6d., that being, 
as he thought, about the sum which would 
provide the equality. He had since been 
told by the West Indian deputation that 
the ls. 6d. was too high, and the distillers 
had remonstrated against him as going too 
far. Ile was not disposed to quarrel with 
these complaints; and he had told both 
parties that he admitted the principle of 
perfect equality, and that he would hear 
all the statements of the West Indians 
against the ls. being too much, and of 
the distillers against its being too high; 
and, if the West Indians could make out 
that there was more than an equality in 
his proposed duty, he would reduce the 
duty to such amount as would cause an 
equality. The West Indians must ad- 
mit that there were some charges, such 
as the malt duty, which the British dis- 
tiller had to pay, and they had not. He 
and the West Indians were agreed as to 
the principle; and he was ready to go into 
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the details with them; all he asked was, 
that instead of their demanding of him to 
deal with them on the principle of free 
trade, to show him where the one shilling 
was too much. When he received that 
statement, justice should be done to all 
parties. So with regard to other articles, 
there was no question of protection; the 
duty was not imposed for the purpose of 
protection, but for other purposes. This 
was the case with molasses and sugar, 
about which his hon. Friend had. stated he 
did not know the law. If instead of stating 
their wish that all protection should be done 
away with, he received some statement in 
detail—for it was not a question of pro- 
tection but revenue—he would then deal 
fairly between all interests; but till he re- 
ceived those statements, he could only give 
the general assurance of the sincerity of 
his intentions. 

Mr. BERNAL did not doubt the right 


hon. Gentleman’s sincerity or integrity; 
5 
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but as to-morrow’s packet would go to the | 
| traordinary, when the difference between 


Colonies, it was essential that every thing 
should go with it that would allay irrita- 
tion. When the hon. Gentleman said, that 
these duties were not imposed for the pur- 
poses of protection, he must add that they 
operated as a protection. When they 
found the duty on rum in Scotland to be 
9s. 4d., and on spirits to be 3s. 8d., what 
did it signify for what reason the duty was 
imposed, since it operated as a protection ? 
Did his right hon. Friend know that there 
was in Scotland a spirit called the “ silent 
spirit,”” composed, he believed, of aleohol, 
which was made to appear of the colour, 
and something like the flavour of rum, 
which was vended to the injury of the 
seller of rum? If the duty of ls. were 
proper, why was it not payable in Scotland? 
He knew that the distillers here would 
urge the expenses of their plant, and would 
contend that the 1s. was only a fair amount 
of the ditierential duty; but if this were so, 
could any one tell why the same differen- 
tial duty did not prevail in Scotland and 
Ireland? Why was there not an uniform 
duty? There was a distinction with re- 
spect to spirits coming from Jersey, and 
so there would be no difficulty in collecting 
a different amount in Scotland or Ireland. 
He did not mean to east any reflection on 
the integrity of the Excise, or on any other 
Board. They thought, no doubt, they only 
did what was right, and could have no bias 
for any interest; but the question was, what 
should be the amount of duty on rum, and 
what the duties on sugar and molasses ad- 
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mitted into breweries? He believed that 
in distilleries sugar could be introduced, if 
corn were not on the premises ; but it 
would not be admitted into breweries. 
[The Cuancettor of the Excnequer: 
Every one can brew his own sugar.] And 
so they might their cocculus indicus. With 
respect to labour, he believed that three 
years had been the time for which labour- 
ers had been engaged in Madeira. 

Mr. HUME was sorry to hear such an 
account from the West Indies as had been 
given by the hon. Member. He was very 
anxious that Gentlemen should, on this oc- 
casion, repeat their determination to carry 
out the principle of free trade in every re- 
spect, and to allow no interference to pre- 
vent them. No one could have believed 
that matters would have been settled so 
amicably as they had been; and he was 
very glad to see that it had been so. The 
amount of the present protection was 22s., 
while all the colonists would have been sa- 
tisfied with 24s. Now it did appear ex- 
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them was so little—when the Colonies 
could have been so easily satisfied, the re- 
venue improved, and no injury done to the 
consumer—that the Government had not 
felt themselves at liberty to have arranged 
the matter in such a way as would have 
put all the parties in a good humour, and 
have satisfied every one. He did not re- 
gard protection as being at all necessary 
to the Colonies, provided they had free 
labour in abundance; and it was with the 
view of giving them that necessary, that 
he expressed his hope that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would repeat their determination, 
in all good faith, to give their Colonies 
every assistance for its importation. He 
must, however, declare his opinion, that 
unless there were a change in the manage- 
ment of the Colonies—unless there were 
some end of this perpetual meddling—this 
constant interfering —this stopping one 
day, and urging another—the order of 
January being scarce received till it was 
countermanded by that of February—it 
was utterly impossible that any interest 
could thrive. If they looked to the state 
of every Colony under the Crown, they 
would see that ruin must follow, unless 
they were left to manage their own affairs. 
They had no Colony at present which was 
not a burden to the country. From every 
quarter the House had received petitions 
complaining of the evil consequences of the 
present system, which had destroyed the 
unanimity of action that ought to prevail 
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between them and the mother country. 
He hoped that the Colonies would receive 
the present measures of Government in 
good faith, and he should like to see good 
feeling established between this country and 
every one of them. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have heard 
with very great pleasure the statement 
made during this discussion by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. I have no hesitation 
in saying that he addressed himself to this 
question in the fairest possible manner; 
and I quite concur with the right hon. 
Gentleman in many of the observations 
which he made. I think, so far as they 
go, that they will be useful to the interests 
of the consumer. But apart from the ob- 
servations made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the attention of the House has been 
drawn to the scale proposed by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland; and I acknow- 
ledge that that scale does not appear to 
differ very widely from the scale proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
subject is one of great importance; and I 
believe the House will agree with me in 
thinking that the scale proposed by the 
Government is likely to prove upon the 
whole more advantageous than any other 
that has yet been submitted to the House. 
I conceive that it will be better for the 
consumer in this point of view, because, 
during the first three years, there will not 
be sudden drops of 3s. Gd., and besides it 
will be better for the revenue; the sudden 
drops would have the effect of stopping 
consumption in many cases, and would, in 
my opinion, occasion much embarrassment. 
Looking, then, deliberately at the one 
plan and the other, I confess I do not see 
any sufficient reason for giving a preference 
to the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland over that of Iler Majesty’s 
Government. It is perfectly true, that 
some Gentlemen connected with the West 
Indian body said that they would prefer 
the scale proposed by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland; but I hope it will be remem- 
bered that on the first night we proposed 
our scale, we said it was only proposed for 
four years. It was said that 23s. 4d. 
ought to be maintained, and that six not 
four years ought to have been the time al- 
lowed. As to all the other measures of 
the Government which affected this ques- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that they 
were fair and just towards the West In- 
dians, and that they were calculated to en- 
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able the West Indians to compete with all 
others engaged in a similar trade. It is 
satisfactory to the Government to find 
that our measures are admitted to be fair 
and just. We are anxious they should be 
so in the minutest details; but I am 
sure the House will be ready to ad- 
mit that we require time for the accom- 
plishment of that object. I am at the 
same time ready to repeat my assur- 
ance that our propositions have not been 
brought forward for the sake of protection, 
but with the sincere wish of adjusting all 
the difficulties, and of effecting a settlement 
by which we might finally abide. With re- 
spect to the duty of ls. 6d. payable on rum, 
I have thought it desirable to call the atten- 
tion of the Chairman of the Board of Excise 
to that subject. I need scarcely say that I 
place great reliance upon his intelligence and 
judgment; and I am sure it will not be for- 
gotten that he can have no prejudice, either 
in favour of the West India interest or 
against it. He agrees with us in thinking 
that 1s. 6d. will be no more than a fair 
compensation for loss, after the duty has 
been taken, and after due allowance has 
been made for other circur.stances. All 
these matters we were bound to look into, 
and to give each the weight to which it was 
fairly entitled. We have considered all 
these circumstances, and so likewise has 
the Chairman of the Board of Excise, and 
we have arrived at the conclusion which 
has already been made known to the House. 
So much with respect to the question, as 
it affects distillers. With respect to the ad- 
mission of sugar into breweries, we were 
anxious upon that point to come to the 
fairest possible decision, and I think the 
result will show that we have, in this case, 
taken the best course. We could not over- 
look the fact that in the West Indies a 
great social change had taken place by the 
abolition of slavery ; that the benefits of 
protection had been extended to them for 
several years; we were therefore bound most 
earefully to look into all the attendant cir- 
cumstances. I confess upon this point I 
was sorry to hear two hon. Members oppo- 
site speak in such a desponding tone as 
they did respecting the prospects of the 
West Indies. I must say that I do not 
come to the same conclusion as that at 
which they arrived. Though still consider- 
ing and bearing in mind what I said upon 
a former occasion, I must repeat that 1 do 
not take such a gloomy view of the pros- 
pects of the West India interest as has 
been taken by those hon. Gentlemen. I 
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do believe that those Colonies possess the 
means of competing with all who are 
engaged in a similar trade ; and I do be- 
lieve that they will very soon show that 
they possess the means. I donot overlook 
the fact that additional labour has been 
freshly introduced into our West Indian 
Colonies. I happened to have been in the 
Colonial Office when restrictions were 
placed upon the introduction of additional 
labour from the coast of Africa. I altered 
those restrictions, first upon the representa- 
tions of the several anti-slavery societies, 
and secondly upon representations which 
reached me from Foreign Powers—Spain, 
for instance, which charged us with at- 
tempting to revive the Slave Trade. Great 
precautions, however, were necessary; but 
I did not believe that the restrictions would 
be ultimately necessary, and I was of opin- 
ion that in a few years they might be re- 
laxed. I stated that opinion in a despatch 
which I addressed to the Governor of 
Sierra Leone; and I believe I said that the 
introduction of free labourers from the 
coast of Africa would be attended with 
beneficial effects not only to the West 
Indies, but to the inhabitants of Africa 
themselves. For those labourers, when 
they returned to Africa, would probably 
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bring back with them habits of life ealeu- 
lated to promote civilization in the barba- 


rous parts of Africa. Those were my 
opinions, and I am glad to find that that 
permission which I gave for the introduction 
of free workmen, continues to further the 
results of labour; and the direct benefits 
accruing from that labour were not the 
only things that I looked to. It has been 
extensively useful to the West Indians. 
But I am by no means insensible to the 
apprehension that that system of immigra- 
tion may be carried too far ; and there is at 
present in this country a noble Lord who 
was for some years a governor of Jamaica, 
who agrees with me in thinking that it 
will only be useful, carried to a certain 
extent. In such a case as this, great at- 
tention should be paid to the expense of 
labour, and to the means of enabling the 
people of the West Indies to conduct their 
agricultural operations in the most econo- 
mical manner. At the same time I am far 
from wishing to oppose my opinion to the 
laws which colonial assemblies may enact ; 
they may think themselves right, and that 
we are wrong; we may think them wrong, 
and ourselves right. 1 do not now wish to 
say which is wrong; but this we do know, 
that obstacles have been raised to the in- 
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troduction of free labour; but I hope the 
matter will not be looked at despondingly, 
and that obstacles will not present them- 
selves to our future course. I recollect 
when the right hon. Baronet who was at 
the head of the late Government, intro- 
duced his Corn Bill, that measure was re- 
garded despondingly, and the most gloomy 
anticipations were indulged; yet they, I 
hope, will soon be falsified; and I trust 
that a similar degree of success awaits this 
measure also, and that soon not one of our 
Colonies will be a burden to us. [Mr. 
Hume: Can you tell me any one Colony 
that is not so?] I am not prepared to 
say, that every inhabitant of every Colony 
is perfectly satisfied; but I believe that the 
general feeling throughout our Colonies is 
not one of dissatisfaction; and I do believe 
that my noble Friend now at the head of 
the Colonial Department will pay every 
possible attention to the affairs of that de- 
partment; and I am happy to be able to 
state that he agrees with me in the justice 
and expediency of extending free institutions 
as far as they possibly can be extended to 
all Colonies under the Crown of Great 
Britain. He agrees with me in thinking 
that wherever Englishmen are assembled 
in great numbers, they are not so well go- 
verned by a Secretary of State as by insti- 
tutions which enable them in some degree 
to exercise self-government. I say this 
generally, without meaning to assert that 
it is true in all cases; but I believe it will 
be found to be true in a great number, 
and that we are fully justified in taking 
general measures for enabling all Colonies 
to be governed by free institutions. 

Mr. P. HOWARD thought there was 
one point which the Government might 
fairly concede to the colonists—a point 
which had been alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Weymouth. It was proposed 
to limit the contracts with the labourers 
to one year. He considered that period 
too short, both for the employer and the 
labourer, and was of opinion that the pe- 
riod of contract labour ought to extend to 
four or five years. Such a change would 
not only be beneficial to the Hill Coolies, 
but to the imported Africans. He hoped 
the Government would take into consider- 
ation the suggestions he had offered, and 
that the boon sought for would be conceded 
to the West Indians. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. Report to be brought 


up. 
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Naval Courts Martial. 
NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 

On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to call the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which courts martial were constituted and 
conducted in the British navy. Under the 
present system, by the Act of George IL., 
it was necessary that a naval court martial 
should consist of five officers at the least, 
three of whom must be post-captains. But 
it was extremely difficult to find that num- 
ber when a ship was on a foreign station. 
A case had been stated to him, in which a 
young officer, of high connexions, had 
been put under arrest, and because three 
post-captains could not be found, a ship 
was sent from this country with a post- 
captain, in order to hold the court martial. 
At the same time, it was impossible to 
prove those facts. [Sir G. Cockpurn : 
Because they are not true.] In common 
justice to that young officer, they were 
bound to do what they did ; but he ought 
not to be kept a single day without having 
the opportunity of defending himself from 
the charge against him. The system was 
upon an erroneous principle, and was liable, 
necessarily, to place officers in situations of 
the greatest anxiety. In the army field- 
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officers constituted the court martial; but if 
there was a deficiency a captain was eligible 
to supply it, and it should be the same 


with lieutenants inthe navy. Another de- 
fect was, that under the Act of George II., 
the sole and entire power was given to 
them—there was no appeal to the Crown 
or the Admiralty—there was no power by 
law to disallow the sentence of the court 
martial. The Sovereign might replace an 
officer, but that was a different matter. 
Every principle of justice was violated 
by the present system. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, in illustration, referred to the 
case of Lieutenant Walker of the Al- 
ban, who fourteen years ago had been 
brought to a court martial by Captain 
Pigott of the Barham. It was true that 
Captain Pigott was the superior officer ; 
but being the officer of another vessel, the 
court martial was contrary to one of the 
orders of the Admiralty, and yet there was 
no appeal. 

CotoxeL FOX wished to ask the hon. 
Member whether he had given notice of 
his intention to bring this case forward ; 
for without such notice it was hardly fair 
to the present Board of Admiralty, who 
had not been in office a month to refer toa 
case that had occurred fourteen years ago. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS was convinced that 
he had a correct account of the facts, and 
he formed his conclusion from those facts ; 
but if they were disputed he was ready to 
prove them. He brought no charge against 
anybody, not even against the officers of 
the courts martial, except that they com- 
mitted errors. The hon. Member mentioned 
another case, of Lieutenant Brydges, who 
on the coast of Africa, had some words 
with a vice-consul, and offered to meet him 
on shore. Ie was tried by a court martial. 
Leading questions were put to the wit- 
nesses, and the result was, that he was 
sentenced to be dismissed from his ship, 
contrary, as he (Mr. Williams) contended, 
to the spirit and letter of the law. All the 
check he wanted was, that the navy should 
be placed in the same position as the 
army. 

Mr. WARD said, his hon. Friend had 
mooted at the outset of his speech a ge- 
neral question of importance, but had at- 
tempted to ride off upon two cases, one of 
thirteen years’ date, and the other six 
years ago. He was not prepared to meet 
him upon these two cases. As to the lieu- 
tenants sitting on courts martial, that was 
a grave question for consideration ; but it 
ought not to turn upon a particular case of 
a foolish squabble. With regard to the 
power of revising courts martial, what was 
to be done where they were held on dis- 
tant stations? It would be impracticable ; 
there must be a summary jurisdiction in 
such cases. As toreferring courts martial 
sitting at the extremity of the world to the 
Admiralty at home, it was out of the ques- 
tion. The whole subject, would, however, 
receive the earliest consideration of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty. 

Sm G. COCKBURN said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Williams) had made out the 
smallest ease he had ever heard. He had 
said that even if courts martial were illegal, 
there was no redress to be had; whereas, 
if a court martial was illegal in its consti- 
tution, whatever its award, it went for 
nothing. A court martial was a court of 
honour as well as a court of law, and al- 
though the members were not lawyers, he 
thought that, generally speaking, their 
judgments were as good as those of other 
courts. The court martial upon Lieute- 
nant Bridges was assembled legally; and 
as to legal questions being put at that court, 
the object of a court martial was to get at 
the truth. It turned out that the vice- 
consul was not “in the fleet,’ though on 
board the ship, and the man was restored. 
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With respect to the proposal for placing 
lieutenants on courts martial, if the hon. 
Member’s object was to give facilities for 
more courts martial in the fleet than they 
had already, he would doa great mischief. 
It was an advantage to the navy that 
courts martial should be rare. He believed 
it to be absolutely necessary for the disci- 
pline of the service, that the power of 
flogging should be retained in the hands of 
the captain, but at the same time he be- 
lieved that the less flogging there was the 
better, and the ship in which there was the 
most flogging was the worst managed. 
Flogging was occasionally necessary to 
bring a fresh crew into a state of discipline; 
but that attained, very little or no corporal 
punishment was necessary. He warned 
the House how they trifled with the dis- 
cipline of the navy, and with the articles of 
war, by means of which that discipline had 
been for so many years preserved in a high 
state of efficiency. 

Captain PECHELL said, the Admiralty 
had done right in appointing to a ship the 
gallant lieutenant who had been just 
named, but they had not so until the case 
had been brought before the House of 
Commons. There had been another in- 
stance of a court martial held at Bermuda, 
upon the commander of the Alarm, in 
which the Admiralty had in a similar man- 
ner reversed, or rather cast a slur upon, 
the proceedings of the court martials by 
appointing that officer to another ship. The 
revision of the articles of war was a deli- 
cate subject to introduce into that House; 
but the articles of war did nevertheless re- 
quire revision, and he was glad that the 
present Ministers were likely to grapple 
with the subject. 

Sir C. NAPIER said, it was always 
understood that naval court martials were 
superior to similar tribunals in the army. 
The proceedings of the latter were open to 
revision by the Commander-in-Chief, which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in the 
navy, where the members comprising it 
would look upon such interference as an 
imputation upon the manner in which they 
had discharged the duties they were sworn 
to perform. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

Several Votes were passed. House re- 
sumed and adjourned. 
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2*- Baths and Washhouses; Militia Ballots Suspension; 
Ordnance Survey; Newfoundland. 

Received the Royal Assent. Sugar Duties; New Zealand 
Loan; Ropemakers; Battersea Park; Chelsea Bridge and 
Embankment. 

PeTiITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Eglinton, from 
the City of London, and the Royal Burgh of Ayr, for the 
Total Repeal of the Game Laws.—By Earl Powis, from 
Southampton, and several other places, in favour of the 
Small Debts Biil.—From the Wilsden and Wakefield Me- 
chanics Institutions, in favour of the Corresponding So- 
cieties and Lecture Rooms Bill.—From several Proprietors 
of Baths in the Metropolis, praying to be heard by Counsel 
against the Baths and Washhouses Bill.—By Earl Powis, 
from Llanwddyn, Llangynew, and Abergavenny, praying 
that a Clause may be inserted in the Local Courts Bill re- 
quiring a knowledge of the Welsh Language by the Judges 
of those Courts in Wales, and that such Bill may speedily 
pass into a Law. 


PENSIONS—INFANT SCHOOLS. 
Lorp BROUGUAM moved for a Return 


of all Pensions granted since the lst of Ja- 
nuary, 1838, out of the 1,200/. Fund, 
stating the yearly amount, and whether 
the recipient held any permanent place 
under Government at the date of the grant. 
In moving for this return, he had no de- 
sign of objecting to any pension granted 
by the present or the late Governments, 
for they appeared to him to have been 
dictated by a judicious exercise of the 
Royal favour; and the last occasion on 
which the power had been exercised met 
perhaps his approval more than any other ; 
he meant the pension to Mr. Wilderspin, 
one of the persons most actively employ- 
ed in a valuable branch of education. 
But he must correct an _ historical error 
into which his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government had fallen; for, though 
an historian, he had allowed his poeti- 
cal imagination to get the better of the 
stern fact, when he gave to Mr. Wil- 
derspin the credit of being the founder 
as well as the promoter of infant schools. 
They were founded in 1800 by Oberlin; 
and afterwards, in 1810, they were adopted 
by Fellenberg. As early, however, as 
1802, Mr. Robert Owen had founded them 
at New Lanark, which had been seen by 
hundreds. Some time afterwards Mr. John 
Smith, late a Member of the other Iouse, 
himself (Lord Brougham), the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Mr. Mill, Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Wilson, and three 
others, subseribed 1007. each, and esta- 
blished a school in London, for which they 
procured from Mr. Owen the assistance of 
Mr. Buchanan, as master, and he remained 
for twenty years. Mr. Wilson, one of their 
body, next founded a school in Spitalfields, 
and it was for that school that he obtained 
those services of Mr. Wilderspin, which 
were indeed beyond all praise from him. 
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It was certain, therefore, that Robert 
Owen was the founder of infant schools in 
this country, and that Mr. Wilderspin was 
not the founder, though he was the active 
promoter. No man, however, more de- 
served a testimonial—for testimonials it 
was the fashion to call them, now they 
were so common that at the end of a suc- 
cessful season the manager of the opera 
had his testimonial, or tribute, as it was 
called in Ireland—in no case had it been 
more innocently gained or more richly de- 
served than by Mr. Wilderspin. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he could assure his noble and learned 
Friend, that however many witnesses it 
might have been his fortune to call to his 
aid in the course of his professional career, 
he had never put one into the box who 
could give more effectual testimony on this 
subject than he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) could. He concurred in all that 
had been stated by his noble and learned 
Friend: there could be no doubt that Mr. 
Owen was the founder of the infant schools 
in this country. Mr. Wilderspin and Mr. 
Oberlin had greatly contributed to propa- 
gate the system, especially the former of 
these gentlemen, in Dublin, where he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) had witnessed 


the beneficial working of it. 
Returns ordered. 


CASE OF THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from a distinguished indivi- 
dual—he meant the Earl of Dundonald, 
better perhaps known as Lord Cochrane— 
to the subject of which he begged the at- 
tention of their Lordships and Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. The petitioner referred 
to the great misfortunes which had pressed 
and were pressing upon him—misfortunes 
which he did not think he had done any- 
thing to deserve. The noble petitioner, in 
referring to his past misfortunes, now for 
the first time alluded to the real author 
of all his calamities, in the person of a 
party in whose handwriting a paper was 
found which clearly established his guilt, 
and Lord Dundonald’s innocence. This 
party, it would be recollected, fled the 
country, and would not stand his trial. 
When brought up for judgment, knowing 
the real facts of the ease, Mr. Topping, 
Mr. Serjeant Best (the late Lord Wynford), 
and himself (Lord Brougham), who were 
counsel for Lord Dundonald, urged him to 
avert it, by declaring who the guilty person 
was; but such was his delicate sense of 
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honour towards a near relation, to whom 
he lay under great personal obligations 
during his youth, that no power of entreaty 
they could use could prevail on him to do 
so, and he went before the court to receive 
its judgment without disclosing the facts 
of the case. The sentence pronounced at 
that time continued unrepealed by law, and 
the banner which, as a Knight of the Bath, 
he had won by services which in point of 
gallantry would bear comparison with any 
of the proudest periods of our naval or mili- 
tary history, had been removed, and he 
continued degraded. In 1833, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, of which he (Lord 
Brougham) was then a Member, restored 
the noble Earl to his rank in the navy, 
and he was now a Vice Admiral. But 
he complained that the sentence recorded 
against him in a court of law remained 
unrepealed by Act of Parliament. The 
noble and learned Lord recapitulated the 
well-known services of Lord Dundonald 
to this country and to several of the South 
American States in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. The noble petitioner also stated 
that he had claims against the South Ame- 
rican Governments for 75,000/. prize mo- 
ney, earned by him whilst serving at Chili 
and Peru, besides 25,0001. for his half 
pay, all of which money the American Go- 
vernments had in their coffers; but on the 
principle of what was called repudiation, 
which had, it seemed, extended to South 
America, they would not allow him to touch 
one farthing of it. This money he had 
earned hardly in their service, and he eall- 
ed on the Government of this country and 
their Lordships to give him such an amount 
of countenance as would show the Ameri- 
cans that he was not in that degraded state 
in which they were supposed to believe him 
to be at the time the sentence in question 
was passed. One kind word said on his 
behalf to the South American Govern- 
ments would no doubt enable him to have 
his claims more speedily adjusted. There 
was another subject mentioned in the peti- 
tion, which no doubt many of their Lord- 
ships had frequently heard of. It related 
to the discovery, by Lord Dundonald, of a 
great destructive power. It was a most 
important secret-—an invention the effects 
of which in case of any war would be wholly 
incaleulable. The power had been exam- 
ined by naval officers of great experience, 
amongst others by Lord Keith and Lord 
Exmouth, all of whom were astounded at 
its capabilities. It had also been submitted 
to the Duke of York, who requested that 
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the secret might not be disclosed, and Lord 
Dundonald had strictly kept it to this hour. 
He (Lord Brougham) could take it upon 
himself to say that the invention was quite 
of a different character to Captain War- 
ner’s. Having endured all these misfor- 
tunes and never having disclosed his valu- 
able secret, the noble petitioner prayed 
that the Ilouse would be pleased to adopt 
such measures for securing to him an in- 
vestigation into the merits of his plan for 
destroying and dismantling ports and fleets, 
as to the wisdom of their right honourable 
House might seem meet. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


BATHS AND WASHILOUSES. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE beg- 
ged leave, in pursuance of notice, to move 
the Second Reading of a Bill entitled, ‘« An 
Act to promote the voluntary Establishment 
in Towns and Boroughs of Public Baths 
and Washhouses.”’ Although the Bill 


had this very humble title and ordinary 
object, it was nevertheless, in his opinion 
—and he was sure, after a few moments 
of reflection, would be in the opinion of 
their Lordships—entitled to considerable 
respect, from the object which it professed 
to attain immediately, and still more from 


all the objects with which it was connected 
ofa still higher nature; because he believed 
that if there was anything more demon- 
strable than another, it was the certain 
etfect of teaching men to entertain self- 
respect and to cultivate those habits which 
made them seemly in the eyes of others, 
and enjoy a state of respectability of which 
they were conscious themselves. That 
these habits were connected in an imper- 
ceptible degree with many of the high- 
est moral and religious virtues, was a 
proposition of which he was confident, 
and was also so well assured that their 
Lordships were convinced, that he hardly 
felt it necessary to dwell further upon 
the subject, than to recommend it to their 
attention as connected with the imme- 
diate object of this Bill. This Bill, which 
had now been sent to their Lordships from 
the other House of Parliament, where it 
had passed in the course of the last fort- 
night, had the good fortune, which was not 
always incidental to measures of this de- 
scription, that while, undoubtedly, it at- 
tempted to introduce something like a new 
system in connexion with cleanliness into 
the policy of this country, it was founded 
upon facts which must render their Lord- 
ships assured of its necessity, and that its 
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advantages were far beyond mere specula- 
tion; for, thanks to the great influence of 
individuals—thanks to that spirit of enter- 
prise which in the great cities of this coun- 
try was perpetually directed to the attain- 
ment of great public objects connected 
with the interests of the poor, there were 
existing now in England, established with- 
in the course of the last year, three, if not 
four, of these great establishments; two 
had been erected in London; one had had 
the experience of a year, and the other 
was on the point of being opened near 
Euston-square. The first was in the city, 
in Glasshouse-yard, and there was also a 
considerable establishment of the same de- 
scription in the gfeat town of Liverpool. 
Having informed himself of the practice 
connected with these establishments, he 
felt himself justified in stating to their 
Lordships that merely at the expense of 
13d., the advantages of bathing could be 
secured to all classes of the community. 
He found, that in Glasshouse-yard, at an 
expense of 3771., advantages of bathing 
and washing were given in 63,142 eases. 
That in the establishment at Liverpool, 
where an expenditure of between 2,0000. 
and 3,0002. was incurred, the actual profit 
upon the establishment was something 
like an interest of 3} per cent upon the 
capital expended. All, therefore, that was 
meant by the present Bill was to give a 
stimulus to private enterprise; not to crush 
the enterprise where it had already taken 
place; not to extinguish those establish- 
ments which were now working beneficially 
for the advantage of the public; not to re- 
quire of all corporations and vestries in 
England that they should immediately set 
up these baths—but to enable the corpora- 
tions and vestries of every parish, with the 
consent of the Secretary of State, where 
they should see fit, to establish these baths, 
and to establish in connexion with these 
baths a certain rate of payment, that should 
make them on the one hand accessible to 
the poor, and on the other hand remuner- 
ative to the town and parish in which they 
were established. He would take this op- 
portunity of adverting to a petition, pre- 
sented by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), from parties who had 
established baths of this description. He 
knew not what these baths were; but if 
they existed beneficially, on moderate 
terms affording the accommodation that 
was desired and required, it never could 
be the wish or interest of any corporation 
or vestry to interfere with them. On the 
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contrary, all that was desired was to step 
in where private enterprise had not estab- 
lished baths of this description, and to af- 
ford the accommodation which was want- 
ing, and of which the necessity was so 
great. It was a striking fact connected 
with the Glasshouse-yard establishment— 
that of 60,000 persons who had derived 
benefit from it, no less than 9,000 had 
walked from three to five miles to obtain 
that advantage. As to the establishment 
which was on the point of being opened, 
a great many poor persons had dropped in 
and expressed their anxiety for its opening, 
leaving their sixpences voluntarily for that 
purpose. There would be a power given 
in the Bill to enable corporations and ves- 
tries where it should be for the advantage 
of the parties to purchase the interests in 
establishments which already existed, and 
convert them to the public use. There 
would also be a power, where there were 
commissions for paving and lighting, to 
transfer the management of these estab- 
lishments to those commissioners, who it 
was thought might be most capable of 
administering them. Ie concluded by 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that when he 
first read the Bill, he was afraid that it 
might be productive of jobbing, for it 
enabled vestries to appoint paid servants; 
and he thought that the love of patronage 
might induce them to establish these baths 
for that purpose, when other similar insti- 
tutions existed, and the whole might be 
charged on the poor rate. These appre- 
hensions were removed by the speech of 
the noble Marquess; and he did not think 
that the charges of jobbing and an addi- 
tion to the poor rates were well founded; 
for the noble Marquess had said, that the 
baths could not be established without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. An- 
other objection to this Bill was, that by 
the thirty-sixth clause there were to be 
establishments not only for the poorer but 
higher classes. Ile believed that there 
would always be a certain number of per- 
sons who would pay the higher rate, and 
that the effect of it would be to afford an 
additional security against any burden on 
the poor rates. 


Bill read 22, 


SMALL DEBTS BILL. 


House in Committee according to Order. 
The Eart of POWIS suggested to the 
Lord Chancellor that, in the appointment 
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of judges in Wales, preference should 
be given to those persons who were ac- 
quainted with the Welsh language. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
undoubtedly it would be a great recom- 
mendation that those candidates should be 
appointed in Wales who were acquainted 
with the Welsh language; but he was 
afraid that if Members of the English Bar 
were to be appointed to these offices, some 
difficulty would be found in obtaining per- 
sons possessing the qualification: he would, 
however, take care that they should have 
the preference. 

Clauses from 1 to 7 were agreed to. 

Clause 8 being proposed, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that there were many ancient courts having 
jurisdiction over small debts, but the far 
greater number existed under the provi- 
sions of modern Acts of Parliament, and 
these latter courts had judges. As far as 
he could gain information, the number of 
judges now existing of these several courts 
competent to preside over courts of an en- 
larged jurisdiction would be about fifty. 
The Bill, as it stood, proposed that all 
these courts should be made permanent, 
and that the judge now presiding over the 
court should be confirmed as judge of the 
court. The effect of that would be to sup- 
ply judges for fifty or sixty courts, but 
would leave a large number of courts which 
it was necessary to establish under this 
Act without any judge; and these fifty or 
sixty would be without full occupation for 
their time. He had, therefore, thought it 
better, not only for the purpose of securing 
more competent judges, but for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the patronage to be 
exercised under this Bill, to alter the 
scheme in this respect, and to appoint the 
same person judge of as many courts 
within the neighbourhood of the principal 
court as he could find time to preside over. 
That would enable one judge to perform 
the duties of four or five courts, and would 
diminish in the same proportion the num- 
ber of individuals to be selected. In all 
these courts in which it was proposed to 
continue the judges, they were appointed 
under separate Acts of Parliament; and in 
all these Acts it was provided that their 
functions should cease after a general mea- 
sure should have passed. They had no 
right, therefore, to complain of the opera- 
tion of this Bill; but they had strong claims 
to be continued, and in all probability it 
would be for the benefit of the public that 
they should continue. The clause, there- 
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fore, as it stood, enabled the Lord Chan- 
cellor to select those individuals who had 
presided in these courts to preside in the 
new district courts to be created by this 
Act. The effect of this would be, that it 
would be found there were judges enough 
of the now-existing courts to take the su- 
perintendence of the several districts into 
which the country would be divided. 

Eart FORTESCUE asked whether the 
judges should be allowed to practise at the 
bar ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, there 
was no clause to that effect; out the nature 
of their duties, having four or five courts 
to preside over, would make it perfectly 
impossible that they should practise at the 
bar. The noble and learned Lord then 
stated the Amendments he proposed to in- 
troduee respecting the appointment of 
sheriffs and sub-sheriffs, and the regulation 
of the salaries of the judges. It was as 
yet very uncertain what the fees would 
amount to; but he proposed to allow the 
salary to be made up from fees, the amount 
not exceeding 1,200I. a year for the chief 
judge, afterwards to be converted into a 
fixed salary. 

Lord MONTEAGLE tnought care 
should be taken, while the salaries were 
raised from fees, not to allow a vested in- 
terest to be created that might be alleged 
as an objection to fixing the salary after- 
wards. This had sometimes been the case, 
and if the fees exceeded the amount of 
salary, a claim was made for compensa- 
tion; if they were less, a demand was 
made upon the public fund to bring them 
up to that amount. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to state that the objection had 
been provided for. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, the noble and 
learned Lord had very properly extended 
the standing of the barristers who were to 
hold office under the Act to seven years; 
but he thought in that seven years should 
be included the time that in many cases 
was most efficiently spent in practising as 
a special pleader under the bar. 

The remaining clauses, with some verbal 
Amendments, agreed to, and the Report 
was received. 

House adjourned. 
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New Memper Sworn. For Sutherlandshire, David Dun- 


das, Esq. 

Pusiic Bitts.—1° Gauge of Railways; Sugar Duties 
(No. 5); Cheshire Returning Officer; Naval Medical 
Supplemental Fund Society; Religious Opinions. 

29 Copyhold Commission; Turnpike Acts Continuance; 
Stock in Trade; Highway Rates; Loan Societies. 
Reported. Deodands Abolition (No. 2); Death by Acci- 
dents Compensation; Spirit Licenses and Duties; Rate- 
able Property (Ireland); Baths and Washhouses (Ire- 
land). 
3°. and passed. Consolidated Fund (£4,000,000); Joint 
Stock Banks (Scotland and Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Buck, from Clergy of 
the Deanery of Hartland, against the Union of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, but in favour of the Immediate Appointment 
of a Bishop to the newly erected See of Manchester, 


EVIDENCE BEFORE COMMITTEES. 

Mr. J. COLLETT said, he had hoped 
that the hon. Member for West Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. G. F. Berkeley) would have 
been in his place; but, although that 
hon. Gentleman was not present, he (Mr. 
J. Collett) wished to take the liberty of 
putting a question to the Speaker. Ie 
(Mr. J. Collett) had received the following 
letter from the hon. Member for West 
Gloucestershire :— 

“ Sir—On Tuesday week I intend to call the at- 
tention of the House to the evidence, &c., given 
before the Game Laws Committee. You will per- 
haps be in your place to hear any allusion I may 
make to you.—Your obedient servant, 

“ Grantley F. BERKELEY.” 
Now, he wished to ask whether it would 
be competent to the hon. Member for West 
Gloucestershire to call the attention of the 
House to evidence that was not published 
or likely to be published ? That hon. Gen- 
tleman had written to him, requesting him 
to be present to answer any remarks the 
hon. Gentleman might make ; but he (Mr. 
Collett) wished to know whether it would 
be competent to the hon. Member for West 
Gloucestershire to call the attention of the 
House to evidence that had not been pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, when the time to 
which the hon. Member for West Glouces- 
tershire alluded arrived, he (the Speaker) 
would be better able to judge whether his 
remarks were in order or not. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD begged to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, whether it were the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce any 
Bill this Session for the permanent or 
temporary protection of the interests of 
tenants in Ireland ; and if not this Session, 
whether he could state the intentions of the 
Government as to the proposing of any 
such Bill next Session? and also to ask, 
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whether any or which of the Irish Bills 
now remaining on the Orders of the House 
would be proceeded with? In 1843 he had 
introduced a Bill for providing compensa- 
tion to tenants in Ireland, but he had with- 
drawn it at the instance of the then head 
of the Government. A Commission was 
subsequently issued, which, however, did 
not report until February, 1845. At the 
close of the Session of 1845, a Bill was in- 
troduced into the other House which never 
reached the Commons ; but in the present 
Session a measure of a similar kind had 
been brought in by the noble Secretary for 
Ireland. The people of Ireland had thus 
been kept waiting for three years, and he 
(Mr. 8. Crawford) was anxious that they 
should not be disappointed. He trusted, 
therefore, that the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Treasury would speedily in- 
troduce this measure. To avoid any delu- 
sion upon the subject, he begged to say, 
that no Bill could satisfy that did not pro- 
vide for existing interests as well as for 
the interests of tenants in future. He was 
also desirous of being informed whether 
the noble Lord would not sanction a mea- 
sure for the protection of ejected tenants ; 
if not permanent it might be temporary ; 
and, by a return on the Table, it appeared 
that on an average of three years the num- 
ber of heads of families served with notices 
of ejectment was 30,460, affecting perhaps 
150,000 souls. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I thank the hon. 
Gentleman for putting these questions, and 
enabling us to state the intentions of the 
Government. The Government have very 
seriously considered the important question 
of the relation of landlord and tenant in 
Treland ; and no one is better aware than 
the hon. Member both of the importance 
and the difficulty of the question, because 
he has not only brought it forward for the 
consideration of this House more than 
once, but he has found that the first pro- 
posals he made required considerable al- 
teration and modification. The late Go- 
vernment likewise turned their attention to 
the subject ; and they introduced a Bill 
last Session, which I believe it was the 
opinion of the House of Lords could not 
be beneficially passed into a law; and they 
likewise introduced a Bill in the present 
Session, which was put aside by the disso- 
lution of that Government. We have given 
serious consideration to that Bill, but we 
have found that there are so many objec- 
tionable points in it, that we could not 
bring it forward with a view to pass it into 
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a law; and, viewing the great difficulty of 
the subject, we have come to the opinion 
that we ought not to introduce a permanent 
measure this Session. The next question 
was, whether it would be advisable to intro- 
duce a temporary measure ? Now it seems 
to me that if we were to do that, in order to 
provide against ejectment for a certain time, 
we should really, though not apparently, 
be precluding Parliament from coming to 
a deliberate consideration of the whole sub- 
ject hereafter; for we should find that those 
temporary provisions would interfere with 
the legislation that might be hereafter 
thought advisable, and would give certain 
rights which it would be almost impossible 
afterwards to take away. We therefore 
intend to take the whole subject into con- 
sideration, with the view of introducing a 
Bill in the course of next Session, or rather, 
I should say at its very commencement. [ 
may say that while we are fully aware that 
it is quite impossible to introduce any Bill 
upon this difficult subject which shall not 
be liable to very great objections, it will 
be our endeavour to introduce a Bill which 
shall be liable to the fewest exceptions pos- 
sible. With regard to the other questions 
which have been adverted to by the hon. 
Gentleman, I think the answer will be best 
given by my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for Ireland; and I believe he will 
state the course we intend to pursue. I 
beg to assure the hon. Member that the 
subject to which I have referred, and to 
which he has given so much praiseworthy 
attention and labour—a subject that deeply 
concerns the welfare of Ireland—shall have 
our best consideration. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, understanding 
that the hon. Member wished to know what 
were the Irish Bills at present on the 
Paper which the Government intended to 
proceed with in the course of the present 
Session, begged to state that they were 
these : the Exclusive Privilege of Trad- 
ing Bill, the Rateable Property Bill, the 
Ejectments Bill, the Fisheries Bill, the 
District Lunatic Asylums Bill, and the 
Baths and Washhouses Bill lately intro- 
duced. There were also several continu- 
ance Bills which it would be his duty forth- 
with to bring in. As to the Leases Bill, 
he was not able at present to announce a 
positive determination whether the Govern- 
ment would be able to go on with it this 
Session. There were various objections to 
it; but he would state on Wednesday what 
determination was come to respecting it. 
It was the intention of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer to introduce, in the course 
of this Session, a Bill for the purpose of 
strengthening and reconstructing the Board 
of Works in Ireland. It was with the 
utmost reluctance that, upon mature con- 
sideration, the Government had given up 
the intention they at one time entertained 
of proposing several Bills of consequence 
to Ireland in the present Session ; it was 
not till after grave reflection they gave up 
that intention, because they thought they 
could not promote the object they had in 
view by bringing in such Bills at this time; 
and he trusted that the House, and Gentle- 
men connected with Ireland, would not 
argue from that circumstance that the Go- 
vernment would forego their purpose, or 
retire from the intentions they had ex- 
pressed. Early next Session they would 
propose to the House such measures as 
they believed would have the effect of im- 
proving the condition of the people of Ire- 
land. 


THE BISHOPRICS OF ST. ASAPH AND 
BANGOR, 

Viscount CLIVE wished for a moment to 
call attention to the Bill for preventing the 
union of the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
for the purpose of appointing a Bishop of 


Manchester. As the consent of Her Ma- 
jesty would be requisite to its discussion, 
he begged to ask what course the Govern- 
ment intended to take ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: With respect to 
the subject alluded to by the noble Lord, 
my own opinion would be, that the safest 
course would have been to abide by the 
Report of the Commissioners; at the same 
time I feel that a Bill which has received 
the consent of the House of Lords, and to 
which I believe nearly all the bishops 
agreed, comes with a certain weight of au- 
thority into this House, and deserves to 
be very maturely considered. But I could 
not agree with the Bill now upon the Table, 
even supposing that I was prepared to de- 
part from the Report of the Commission. It 
appears to me that it would not be suflicient 
and right merely to preserve the dioceses 
of St. Asaph and Bangor in their present 
state. What I should have todo would be 
tither to abide by the Report of the Com- 
mission, or, departing from it, to consider 
the question with reference to other cir- 
cumstances, the state of the parishes in 
those dioceses, and the boundaries of those 
dioceses, with a view to better episcopal 
superintendence. The Bill having been, as 
Ihave said, sanctioned by the authority of 
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the other House of Parliament, I am quite 
ready to give it consideration with a view 
to these subjects; but the Government 
have not had time to take it into consider- 
ation with that view, and I shall therefore 
feel it my duty, if the noble Lord persists 
in pressing it in this Session, to oppose it. 
If he does not bring it forward now, I can 
assure him that the whole subject shall re- 
ceive the most deliberate attention and 
consideration from the Government, not 
with a view to see whether a Bill similar to 
this can be brought in next year, but whe- 
ther a Bill can be framed with a view to 
better episcopal superintendence in Wales, 
and a better arrangement of these dioceses. 

Viscount CLIVE would not press the 
Bill to a second reading this Session, as the 
noble Lord was prepared to take the whole 
subject of episcopacy in England into con- 
sideration. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: A phrase has 
fallen from the noble Lord which makes it 
necessary for me to say, that what I pro- 
pose to consider is not the state of the 
episcopate in general, but the amount of 
episcopal superintendence in particular dio- 
ceses, with a view to the propriety of abid- 
ing or not by the present boundaries of 
those dioceses. 

Mr. HUME would like to know what 
the Government thought of another Bill 
about the bishops, the Episcopal Revenues 
and Dioceses Bill, which stood for a second 
reading on Wednesday. How it got into 
the House he knew not, but it provided for 
the appointment of nineteen new bishops, 
and set out a list of them in detail, the 
bishop of Melton Mowbray, and so on. 

Sim G. GREY believed that the hon. 
Member who introduced that Bill (Mr. 
Frewen) stated at the time that he had 
brought it in consequence of the Bill of the 
noble Lord (Lord Clive); and as the latter 
was not be pressed in this Session, pro- 
bably no more would be heard of the former. 
He (Sir G. Grey) rather thought the hon. 
Member had only wished to place before 
the House his view of the general subject, 
if the St. Asaph and Bangor Bill went on. 

Sir R. INGLIS had not read the Bill, 
and he did not believe that the bench of 
bishops had been consulted upon it, or 
made acquainted with it. At the same 
time he was far from deprecating such a 
Bill, believing some measure upon the sub- 
ject to be greatly called for by the neces- 
sities of the case. 

Mr. BORTHWICK did not see why the 
public money should be expended in print- 
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ing the schemes which might enter into the 
heads of hon. Members, but which they 
did propose to pass into laws. The coun- 
try felt that there existed considerable need 
of more episcopal superintendence, and the 
House would sanction a measure founded 
on that view, but would never listen to a 
scheme so preposterous as that just ad- 
verted to. 

Sm R. PEEL thought it would be as 
well not to prejudice the discussion upon 
the Bill; it seemed to have undergone 
great consideration by the careful selection 
of dioceses. It was satisfactory to see that 
the spiritual wants of Melton Mowbray had 
not been overlooked. 


Sugar Duties. 


WAYS AND MEANS—SUGAR DUTIES. 

The Report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the Sugar Duties brought 
up. On the question that the Resolutions 
be agreed to, 

Simm R. PEEL said, he did not quite un- 
derstand one part of the plan laid down by 
the noble Lord. They were all aware that 
the duties on the import of several articles of 
subsistence, and of the first necessity, and 
on such articles as staves and certain kinds 
of timber, were greatly reduced by the 
Tariff of 1842, and that this was done 
uniformly by imperial legislation. The 
noble Lord had proposed, and he thought 
wisely, to make a still further reduction in 
the duties on other articles of first neces- 
sity—they were not many—the duty on 
wheat flour and several other articles still 
remained. Now was it not inconvenient 
that different rules as to those duties should 
prevail in different Colonies? What he 
did not understand was, why the noble 
Lord did not propose by imperial legisla- 
tion to reduce in 1846 the import duties 
on those articles which were not reduced 
in 1842, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had no objection to 
reduce the import duties on those articles 
of provisions, &c., to which the right hon. 
Baronet had referred; and he had no 
doubt the Colonies would be ready to ac- 
cept such an act of imperial legislation as 
a boon. It appeared to him that when 
they said they would introduce the flour 
and corn of other countries on the same 
terms as the flour and corn of Canada, 
and that they would admit sugar from 
Cuba and Brazil on the same terms as from 
Jamaica; the colonists were entitled to say 
that there were articles from the continent 
of Europe, or from other parts of the world, 
which they should like to have on the 
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same terms as from England; but, at the 
same time, they might be of opinion that 
some differential duty was necessary for 
the purposes of revenue, just as in this 
country we had to keep up duties on silk 
and other articles ; therefore, he thought it 
was better to give the Colonies the power of 
proposing the alterations of the duties 
themselves. He thought it better that 
the Colonies should say for themselves 
what reductions of duties they would pro- 
pose, allowing Her Majesty in Council to 
give her consent to those reductions. He 
thought that while they were gaining for 
England all the advantages of free trade, 
there were none of those advantages which 
ought not to be conferred upon the colon- 
ists; and if they proposed measures con- 
ferring such advantages, they would not be 
refused by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. HUME observed, that what he 
wanted was to relieve all the Colonies from 
imperial legislation on such matters, and 
to leave them to be judges of their own 
affairs. 

Resolutions agreed to. Bill to be brought 
in. 

ARMY ENLISTMENT. 

On the Motion that the Order of the 
Day for going into Committee of Supply, 
be read, 

Captain LAYARD said, that in again 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House this important Motion, of which he 
had already given notice, he had again to 
entreat the same kind indulgence and at- 
tention that had been before granted him 
—an indulgence which he felt would be re- 
quired by the weakness of the advocate— 
an attention demanded by the goodness of 
the cause; and he felt that his hope of 
ultimate success, which had always been a 
strong one, was much strengthened by the 
alterations made by the last warrant, 
dated 13th December, 1845, and which 
was a strong move in the right direction, 
and for which he returned his sincere 


| thanks to the late Secretary at War (Mr. 
|Sydney Herbert), and he believed that 


feeling pervaded the army at large; at the 
same time he considered it had not gone 
far enough, and for that reason he meant 
to press his present Motion. It was no 
hastily formed opinion that he had come 
to, that a limited service would materially 
benefit the army and the country, as by 
that means, he felt assured, a much supe- 
rior class of men would be found to enlist, 
and, consequently, less crime of every de- 
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scription would be committed, but particu- 
larly that of desertion—the greatest mili- 
tary crime of which a soldier could be 
guilty. He thought the best way of bring- 
ing this subject under consideration was to 
follow the plan he had pursued on a former 
occasion, and divide it under different 
heads. First, to urge upon them the im- 
policy of the present system, and the dis- 
like evinced towards it not only by the 
soldier but by the country at large; and 
the fearful amount of crime to which it led, 
and the amount of punishment which con- 
sequently followed. Secondly, the argu- 
ments which might be brought against 
limited enlistment, which arguments he 
felt convinced he should be able success- 
fully to combat. And, thirdly, he should 
be able to show that a vast saving of ex- 
pense might and ought to be made, if the 
plan which he proposed should be followed. 
Taking into consideration the vast extent 
of territory, and the millions who acknow- 
ledged the sway of the British Crown, and 
which was not stationary, but even lately 
had been greatly increased by the hard- 
won fields on the banks of the Sutlej; 
when they took into consideration the 
smallness of the foree by which the peace 
and integrity of that: vast empire had to 
be maintained, it surely could appear to no 
one an unworthy subject of deep and seri- 
ous consideration to see if steps might not 
be taken by which the army, on whom so 
much depended, might be placed in many 
respects on a more efficient footing. And 
when he brought under their consideration 
the returns which had been moved for by 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and other 
statements, the truth of which could not 
be denied, he felt he should prove to them 
that it was absolutely necessary that steps 
should be taken, and that immediately, by 
which the army might be put on a more 
efficient footing. Now he begged the House 
to give him its serious attention to these 
returns. First, he found that the deser- 
tions in Canada, Great Britain, and Ire- 
land, in the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
amounted to 7,537. 4,638 of these de- 
serters had been retaken, or given them- 
selves up; still that left 2,899 unaccounted 
for, but this was from only one-half of the 
army of Great Britain; and what a serious 
expense must have been incurred in the 
rewards paid for taking those deserters, as 
well as their committals! The next re- 
turn showed that from the Ist of January, 
1839, to the 31st December, 1843, 3,355 
men had undergone corporal punishment. 
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But the most astounding fact of all was, 
that the return stated, that from the Ist of 
January, 1839, to the 3lst of December, 
1843, there had taken place in the army 
28,190 committals to imprisonment. The 
return he held in his hand showed from 
the year 1840 to the year 1845 the re- 
wards paid for the apprehension of desert- 
ers, and the expense attendant on their 
committal and maintenance in gaol; like- 
wise the expense attendant on the com- 
mittal and maintenance of all other soldiers 
during the same period :— 


Army Enlistment. 





Number of 
Rank & File 
ineach year, 
exclusive of 

India. 


Apprehension, Subsistence 
Subsistence, |of other Sol- 
& Escort of diers in 

Deserters. confinement 





1840-1 
1841-2 
1842-3 
1843-4 
1844-5 


£2,634 
4,385 
3,959 
2,874 
2,168 


£10,364 
10,77 
10,189 
10,213 
11,975 


82,013 
80,970 
84,140 
88,737 
88,261 














Now, by this return it was shown, that in 
those five years 17,0201. had been paid for 
the apprehension, subsistence, and escort 
of deserters, and that 54,5001. had been 
paid for the maintenance of men in con- 
finement. He (Captain Layard) thought 
that if he stopped there his case was 
made out; for who could, after such state- 
ments, believe the present system was a 
happy or beneficial one? Who could be- 
lieve that a great portion of the men who 
composed that army had not bitterly re- 
pented of their engagement? Who could 
wonder that the people of this country 
should have the strongest objection to 
their sons entering the army? And well 
they might, for when a man once entered 
under the present system, he was lost to 
his family, and seldom could return, ex- 
cept, indeed, with a broken and impaired 
constitution. Young lads rarely enlisted 
from a predilection to a military life: that 
irretrievable and important step was com- 
monly taken from some sudden thought or 
fit of passion, occasioned by a domestic 
broil, chagrin, or disappointment, inebriety 
or want of work, indigence, and perhaps a 
few were excited to take the shilling—the 
symbol of enlistment—by the finesse of 
the recruiting serjeant. Till within a few 
weeks it had been next to impossible to 
get recruits in Ireland; but from the fear- 
ful visitation that was visiting that un- 
happy country many had been obliged to 
enter the army to save them from starva- 
tion. Some might figure to themselves in 


L 
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their youthful fancies a thousand occasions 
of acquiring honour and distinction which 
never occurred: those romantic hopes 
made the whole price of their blood; their 
pay less than common labourers, and on 
actual service their fatigues far greater. 
Hurried away by the impetuosity of youth, 
the recruit was not aware of the conse- 
quences of his engagement; and it seemed 
the greatest anomaly in the law of the 
country that while a young man was inca- 
pacitated from making a will, not allowed 
to vote, not allowed to sit on a jury, that 
he should be allowed and be permitted to 
surrender his liberty for life. On a former 
oecasion he had read to them some ex- 
tracts from a work on the enlistment, 
discharging, and pensioning of soldiers, by 
Henry Marshall, deputy inspector of mili- 
tary hospitals, a work strongly advocating 
limited enlistment, and dedicated to Sir 
H. Hardinge, by whom the work was sug- 
gested. Now, in that book innumerable 
instances were mentioned to show the 
fearful suffering men would undergo in 
many instances to escape from the service; 
and he had upon a former occasion quoted 
some of them. But now he would men- 


tion two instances that had lately occurred, 
and which appeared in the newspapers of 


the day. The first was as follows :— 


“George Hill, a private of the 67th Regiment, 
now in Dublin, was brought up this morning for 
examination, relative to the confession which, it 
will be recollected, he made, that he was the mur- 
derer of Eliza Grimwood. Inspector Field, of the 
London police, was sent to Dublin to take charge 
of the prisoner. On the passage across, the pri- 
soner maintained the most rigid silence on the 
subject of the disclosure he had made, and 
scarcely spoke until he arrived in London. The 
prisoner, on being brought into court, walked up 
with an erect and firm step to the place assigned 
for offenders. He was attired in a scarlet jacket 
and white trousers, the foraging dress of his regi- 
ment. He is rather a slender young man, about 
25 years of age, of pale complexion. He betrayed 
no symptoms of insanity, and seemed perfectly 
collected. Mr. Traill said, your name is George 
Hill, and you are a private in the 67th Regiment. 
Is that right ?—Prisoner: My name is George 
Hill, but I do not admit being a private in that 
regiment. If I am it is entirely by compulsion, 
for Iabhor the service. Inspector Field was sworn, 
and stated that he was present at College-street 
police-office on Monday, Ist inst., when the pri- 
soner was hrought before Mr. Tyndal, and a docu- 
ment, of which the following is a copy, was read 
to him. The document was then handed to Mr. 
Trail, which was read aloud to this effect :—‘ The 
information of Jeremiah Maher, inspector of the 
B division of Dublin police : Between the hours of 
six and seven o’clock, on the 21st ult., the man 
now in custody, who calls himself George Hill, a 
private in the 67th Foot, was brought to the po- 
lice-office, College-street, when informant and 
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Constable 181 B were in attendance. The pri. 
soner asked if informant was on duty, and being 
answered in the affirmative, he asked for pen, ink, 
and paper, observing that he would show us some- 
thing that would astonish us. He then stated, [ 
am the man that murdered Eliza Grimwood at a 
house in the Waterloo-road, about eight years ago, 
He then proceeded to write on the paper (pro- 
duced before Mr. Trail) these words—‘ I am the 
murderer of Eliza Grimwood, and committed the 
act by cutting her throat. (Signed) George Hill,’ 
Prisoner was then asked if he had anything more 
to say, or anything to retract in what he had 
stated on the subject of the murder. He said in 
reply he had nothing more to say, and he did not 
wish to retract anything. The magistrate then 
asked the prisoner if he still adhered to what he 
had verbally asserted, and transmitted to paper 
in his own handwriting.—Prisoner: That confes- 
sion was made when I was under the influence of 
liquor, being heartily sick and tired of the army, 
thinking it the only and best mode of getting my 
dismissal. I did not look to the future conse- 
quences, and must therefore pay the penalty of it. 
Mr. Trail: Do you mean to assert that there was 
no truth in the statement made by the inspector ? 
—Prisoner: Everything the inspector stated is 
correct, and my determination not to retract the 
statement I had previously made, I will now tell 
the truth. I retract the words I used as to my 
being a murderer, I was aware that a murder 
had been committed upon a young woman, about 
eight years ago, in the Waterloo-road, and know- 
ing the murderer was never discovered, in the 
state in which my mind was at the time from the 
tyranny and oppression exercised towards me in 
the regiment, I would have said anything to regain 
my liberty and get away ; and so I made a self-ac- 
cusation of murder to accomplish my object. My 
abhorrence of a life of a soldier is so great, that I 
have committed offences since I have been in the 
regiment with the view of being transported, my 
hatred to it was so unbounded ; and not long since 
I have suffered six months imprisonment for an 
act which I committed in the expectation of get- 
ting out of the army. Inspector Field said, he 
had ascertained the prisoner had stolen a watch, 
and undergone six months imprisonment ; had a 
bad character in the regiment, though a man of 
superior attainments ; that Colonel Bunbury, the 
commanding officer, had given him every encou- 
ragement, and made him a corporal, but that he 
had been reduced to the ranks. The prisoner 
was remanded till further inquiries could be 
made.” 


Now, here was an instance of a man— 
certainly, far from a good man—giving 
himself up as a murderer to escape from a 
service from which he felt he had no hope 
of release. Next he wished to call their 


attention to a case reported in a Glasgow 
paper. 

“On Tuesday (it stated), a private of the 60th 
Rifles, stationed in Dumbarton Castle, on being 
relieved from sentry at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, attempted to kill himself by placing the 
muzzle of his gun to his head, under the chin, and 
then discharged it. The poor fellow was so far 
successful. He discharged his musket, but did 
not kill himself. The ball entered at the lower 
part of the face ; but in place of going up through 
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his head, as he had intended, it came out above 
the nose, leaving the brain untouched ; the victim 
of the rash act was therefore left in life, but despe- 
rately wounded—the jaw, the greater part of the 
tongue, the nose, and indeed the whole face, nearly 
destroyed. The poor sufferer has been brought to 
the barracks in Paisley, where the main part of 
the depot is stationed. He has a good character 
in the regiment, and is supposed to be one of the 
many who fall victims to the unnatural system of 
protracted service which is peculiar to the British 
army. Despondency regarding the state of his 
wife and three children is supposed, in conse- 
quence of his inability to assist them, to have ope- 
rated most directly on his mind.” 


He remembered a circumstance which had 
happened in India, just before his arrival at 
Meerut, that three artillery men had gone 
out and shot a native, had then given them- 
selves up, and said they had done so being 
weary of their lives, from seeing no hope 
of leaving the service, and that they trust- 
ed they should be transported. However, 
in that hope they were mistaken, as they 
were all sent to Calcutta, andhanged. He 
eould bring forward numberless instances 
of the same kind; but he feared to trespass 
on their kind indulgence. That the people 
in this country detested the idea of their 
children entering the army no one could 
deny. Who ever heard of a farmer or la- 


bourer wishing his children to become 


soldiers ? So far from it, that many in- 
stances were on record in which parents 
had even maimed their sons to prevent the 
possibility. Suicide he believed to be 
much more frequent amongst soldiers than 
amongst men of the same rank and age in 
civil life. It was stated in a book he had 
before referred to, written by Mr. Mar- 
shall, that the ratio of cases of self-murder 
amongst the cavalry branch of the service, 
had been found to amount to one suicide 
out of twenty deaths, or nearly one an- 
nually per 1,000 of the strength. Now he 
had moved for a return of the number of 
suicides which had taken place in the army 
since the year 1840 to the end of 1845. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Secre- 
tary at War (Mr. S. Herbert) had said it 
could not be granted, as the suicides 
and accidents were all placed in the 
same returns ; but he much feared that 
his statement was only too correct. Sir 
Henry Hardinge had stated before the 
Commission on Military Punishment, that 
soldiers continually maimed themselves to 
obtain their discharge, or to become con- 
viets, and which every man at all ac- 
quainted with the service knew to be the 
case. For his part, he could not conceive 
anything more trying to any man when he 
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once began to reflect, than to find he had 
bound himself for such a protracted time 
to the exactitude of military discipline. The 
plan which he was about to propose would 
afford facilities to a soldier for changing 
from one regiment to another, after a lapse 
of a certain number of years. That would 
be a great advantage, for it often hap- 
pened that a man who was a bad soldier in 
one regiment would be a good soldier in 
another. The difference in that respect 
was so great, that he could best illustrate 
‘it by a statement which he had heard that 
day from an officer of the 12th Lancers. 
That officer, in conversation, stated to him, 
that there was not a man in the 12th 
Lancers who had ever been flogged. Such 
a statement reflected the highest credit on 
the colonel of the regiment (Col. Stawell) 
and the men. They were, in fact, such a 
well-behaved regiment, that whenever they 
left a town in which they were quartered, 
the inhabitants regretted it, as they feared 
that the next regiment might not be so 
well conducted. He knew that it would 
be argued, that a very considerable ex- 
pense would be incurred by a number of 
men abroad requiring to be sent home at 
the expiration of their service; but if the 
plan which he proposed were followed, he 
believed a great saving would take place. 
Now, the plan which he thought would be 
the most beneficial, would be to allow en- 
listment for ten years; that, if the soldier 
had acted worthily during that time, he 
should receive his pay for six months after 
his term: and that, if he re-enlisted within 
a certain period, he would say two years, 
and served eleven years longer, he should 
then be entitled to the old rate of pension, 
namely, 10d. a day if in a sound state of 
health, and 1s. a day if reported unfit for 
service by proper medical authority; and 
that if he served longer, his pension should 
be raised. Now, by the saving of pension 
to those who did not re-enlist, he conceived 
so considerable a sum would be saved that 
it would cover all the expense of sending 
men home from foreign stations, and ena- 
ble the Government to give an adequate 
pension to those who remained. It like- 
wise might be argued, that a large number 
of men abroad claiming at the same time 
their discharge, might make the army in- 
efficient ; but that might be obviated by 
taking care that the 10 per cent al- 
lowed for India, and the 3 per cent for the 
other regiments abroad, above the efficient 
strength, would enable the Government to 
keep those men at home who were near 
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the period of their discharge; and, as far as 
India was concerned, most men preferred 
to remain. The following return showed 


the number of men who had volunteered to 
regiments in India, from the last five regi- 
ments that had been ordered home from 
that country :— 

Number of men who 


volunteered to other 
regiments in India. 
47 


Regiments. 


13th Foot... 
ere 
40th 

Sith ,, 
39th 


312 
421 
327 
500 


These regiments not 
yet returned. 


2,007 
Joun Macponatp, A, G. 
Adjutant-General’s Office, April 30, 1846. 


Now, this return showed beyond a doubt, 
that a far greater number of men would 
remain ia India, if they were permitted, 
and which would be a great saving of ex- 
pense, and did away with any objection 
which might be urged with respect to regi- 
ments in India. The fact was, that few 
soldiers who had served in India ever 
wished to return, their duties being much 
lighter, and their pay and allowances far 
better; and he (Captain Layard) thought 
that he had thus disposed of the most 
powerful argument that could be brought 
against him. Ie knew he should be told 
how little advantage had been taken by 
men of limited services before, and which 
ceased, by order of Lord Hill, in 1829. 
His answer to this was, that a greater 
bounty was offered for unlimited than 
limited service, and that men in that situ- 
ation seldom calculated upon the future; 
and it was only after they had been in the 
service some time, that they began to re- 
flect. It never ought to be the part of any 
Government to make a hard and cruel bar- 
gain with any class of men, however in- 
considerate they might be. Now, a new 
warrant had been brought out by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary at War, 
which was a very great improvement on 
the last. He (Captain Layard) when with 
his regiment had explained it fully to the 
men of his company, and they seemed to 
think as he (Captain Layard) did, that it 
was likely materially to benefit their con- 
dition. He sincerely thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for it, for it was a strong 
move in the right direction. He felt con- 
vineed that the right hon. Gentleman in 
his heart agreed with him, and that diffi- 
culties in other quarters had heen the ob- 
stacles which preyented his Motion being 
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acceded to on a former occasion. The new 
warrant said discharge might be obtained— 


Army Enlistment. 





Periods. Cavalry. | Infantry. 





£, £, 
Under 5 years’ actual service 20 
After 5 years’ actual service, 
with one distinguishing 
PARE 55.515 cas esocsscnosoe sieves 
After 7 years’ with ditto 
After 10 years’ with ditto . 
After 10 years’ actual ser- 
vice, with two distin- 
guishing marks............ 
After 12 years’ actual ser- 
vice, with one distin- 
guishing mark ............ 
After 12 years’ actual ser- 
vice, with two distin- 
guishing marks 
After 14 years’ service, 
with one distinguishing 
DRY: 605505 200 one oe nindtves one 
After 14 years’ sarviee, \ 
with two distinguishing 
MATKS, OF 00c00cceceecceees 
After 16 years’ service, 
with one distinguishing 
RBI, <0 obs ins spoponaesshonse 
After 15 years’ service, 
with three distinguishing 
TRATED, OF sroncncnccseccscee 
After 16 years’ service, 
with two distinguishing 
marks, having possessed 
the second at least 12 
MONEHS .......eeeeeceeeeeees 





Free, with the right 
of register for de- 
ferred pension of 
4d, a day. 


Free, with the right 
of register for de- 
ferred pension of 


6d. a day. 








Now this was an improvement on the late 
warrant, but still it was not sufficient; and 
he felt assured that it neither would nor 
could have the desired effect of bringing a 
better description of men into the service, 
which he had no doubt might be effected 
by the plan he proposed. This very year 
we should want nearly 25,000 men; 
12,000 or 13,000 to fill up usual casualties, 
10,000 augmentations, 3,000 at least by 
the war in the Punjaub. How were they 
to be procured? Employment on the 
railways prevented that want which gene- 
rally caused men to enlist; and the present 
low bounty, the inadequacy of pension, and 
the length of service, offered no inducement 
or encouragement for any thinking man to 
enter into the service. The standard had 
been reduced; and now recruits were taken 
at 5 ft. 6 in., and growing boys at 5ft. 
5h in. That had given some impetus; 
but there was the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting recruits at present, and he believed 
that difficulty would increase daily. The 
truth was, as was justly remarked, if Eng- 
land expected men she must give proper 
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encouragement ; for few persons were so 
idiotic as to barter their liberty for a 
shilling a day, with the prospect of six- 
pence a day to retire on after twenty-five 
years’ service, provided they could keep 
from getting drunk, trial by court martial, 
or their name in the defaulters’ book; and 
considering all a soldier had to encounter, 
the many masters he had to please, and 
the stringent duties he had to perform, 
few indeed could hope to pass through the 
ordeal unscathed. The consideration of 
these homely truths formed the principal 
barrier to recruiting. Now the House 
would observe what was stated by many 
gallant and experienced officers before the 
Commission on Military Punishments. Sir 
Octavius Cary said— 

“ Nothing can be worse than the materials of 
which the army is composed. I do not mean they 
are all bad men ; but a great proportion are taken 
from the worst ranks ; they enlist from necessity 
alone.” 

Sir A, Campbell, who had served forty- 
five years, said, in reply to this ques- 
tion— 

“ Do you think, if the soldier was enlisted for a 
more limited period, it would tend to promote re- 
cruiting ?””—“* Yes ; I found men who enlisted for 
limited service the best. men; and I was always 
anxious for them to re-enlist: they came from a 
better class of society.” 
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Lord William Bentinck said, in reply to 
the inquiry— 

“ If giving commissions to privates would im- 
prove the description of recruits ?”—* All im- 
provements in the service would facilitate recruit- 
ing: we should get a better description of men.” 


He feared he might tire the House; but it 
was a matter of great moment, and he be- 
lieved they would forgive his trespassing 
on their indulgence. His late gallant co- 
lonel, Lord Lynedoch, thought enlistment 
for a limited period well calculated to ob- 
tain a better order of recruits, and to re- 
move many causes which led to severe and 
ignominious punishment, which it was so 
desirable to abolish. Mr. Fox stated, on 
the 3rd of April, 1806, that he thought 
“enlistment for life unsuited to the genius 
of the Constitution ;”’ in which opinion 
Mr. Wilberforce entirely coincided. He 
trusted that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would give his attention to 
this subject; and, as he had the power, so 
he would see the policy of altering a sys- 
tem which was both cruel and unjust. 
Amongst the nations of the earth Great 
Britain was the only one that enlisted her 
soldiers for so protracted a period. In 
France they had a very short period of 
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service; in India a soldier might obtain his 
discharge after a period of three years, if 
in time of peace; in America the period of 
enlistment for the regular army was five 
years; and in Austria, a very short time 
ago, they had reduced the period of service 
from fifteen years to eight years. Many 
hon. Gentlemen might say they did not un- 
derstand military affairs, and that they were 
not prepared to vote upon this subject; but 
he called upon them not to be run away 
with by such a fallacious argument. It 
was not necessary to possess military 
knowledge; the knowledge that was ne- 
cessary was that of justice and right; and 
he besought them to consider well before 
by any vote of theirs they condemned those 
who had maintained the honour and glory 
of their country so gallantly upon all for- 
mer occasions, as well as lately, under the 
most severe trials in India, to a hopeless 
existence. He could not help calling more 
especially upon those hon. Gentleman who 
belonged to the profession. He felt it was 
their duty to take a part in this debate. If 
he was wrong in the measure he proposed 
—if it was detrimental to the service—if 
it was likely to be injurious to the country, 
why not say so? If they felt it was un- 
called for, surely it was their bounden duty 
to do so, and to state their reasons. But 
if, as he believed, it would add to the hap- 
piness of those brave men who composed 
our army—if it lessened crime—if it would 
reduce the expense entailed on the country, 
why did they not come forward and lend 
their aid and support to what he believed 
from his heart to be a good measure? 
Hon. Members must bear'in mind the enor- 
mous expense the country was put to by 
the number of men in gaol, the number of 
deserters, and the expense attendant on 
their support, and the extra duty the good 
men in the army had to perform for those 
in gaol and absent. Now, the greater part 
of the desertion took place in Canada; and, 
happily, we now had settled our affairs 
most amicably with America, it behoved 
this country to use every means to do away 
or alter any system that led to the heinous 
military crime of desertion. And it was 
his belief that, should the alteration which 
he recommended take place, few, if any, 
men would be found base enough to leave 
those colours which they had sworn to de- 
fend; and he must impress upon the House 
that this was a matter of great moment. 
He should now refer to Mr. Wyndhem’s 
speeches, and the debates which had taken 
place on former occasions. A.D. 1806. 
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Early in this year (3rd of April) Mr. 
Wyndham, the Secretary at War, brought 
forward his military arrangements, which 
had been characterized as being most im- 
portant in their object, wise in their con- 
trivance, beneficial in their tendency, and, 
considering the formidable opposition made 
to them, most creditable to the character 
of the Administration. The Annual Re- 
gister said— 

“Mr. Wyndham, in his military plan, professes 
to trust to the simple and obvious expedient of 
bettering the condition and prospects of soldiers, 
on the sound and universally acknowledged prin- 
ciple, that, whenever men are wanted for any 
occupation in society, they may be obtained for 
that service by holding out to them a suitable en- 
couragement, and in no other way, except by 
compulsion. He argued that, if we were to have 
an army by voluntary enlistment, it is essentially 
necessary to improve the trade of a soldier, and 
to bring it into fair competition with a sufficient 
portion of the trades and callings of the lower 
orders ; and till this was done we should be striv- 
ing in vain in the hopeless task of persuading 
men to embrace a pursuit in opposition to those 
motives which usually actuate them in the choice 
of a profession. To reduce these principles to 
practice, his plan comprehended an improvement 
of the pay of a soldier, and a better provision for 
those persons who were disabled from further ser- 
vice by wounds, infirmities, or age. But the 
principal change which he introduced into the 
army, was in the term of the engagements of sol- 
diers. Instead of an engagement to serve for 
life, he proposed that they should be enlisted to 
serve for a term of years. According to his plan, 
~ term was divided into three periods, as fol- 

ows :— 
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At the end of each period the soldier should have 
a right to claim his discharge. If he re-enlisted, 
and served the second period, he should be en- 
titled to a pension of 5d. a day for life; and, at 
the end of the third period, he should be dis- 
charged from the army with a pension of 1s. a 
day. Mr. Wyndham’s measure met with great 
opposition in Parliament ; and it appears that of 
fourteen opinions given to the Commander-in- 
Chief by general officers, seven were in favour of 
limited service, six against it, and one doubtful. 
During the discussion upon this Bill, the House 
was informed by General Walpole that the expe- 
riment of recruiting for a limited period had been 
tried with the best effects to the recruiting ser- 
vice during the American war, and without any 
of the bad consequences which some of the Mem- 
bers anticipated. This fact seems not to have 
been known to the Members of the House of 
Commons.” 


The amiable and excellent Sir Samuel 
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Romilly spoke in support of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Bill :— 


“The ground upon which I principally sup- 
ported it was,” said he in his diary, “that it was 
repugnant to the principles of our Constitution 
that there should exist in it an army composed 
of an order of men quite distinct from the rest of 
the community, and who have given up those 
liberties which are incompatible with military 
discipline, never to resume them ; that those who 
enlist for a limited period of time continue citi- 
zens, and have before them the prospect of once 
again enjoying their personal liberty and those 
privileges ; that this not only renders the army 
less formidable to the liberties of the country, but 
much more formidable to the enemy to which it 
is opposed. I cited Blackstone, vol. 1, pp. 408, 
414. On a division, the question was carried by 
a majority of 206 to 105, and the Bill was ulti- 
mately passed in the House of Commons on the 
6th of June. However, in the year 1808 a clause 
was introduced into the Mutiny Act to permit 
men to enlist for life, by which means Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s scheme of recruiting was practically an- 
nulled, and many of his plans for improving the 
condition of the soldier defeated. Shortly after 
the passing of the Mutiny Act this year, a general 
order (21st of April) was issued, of which the fol- 
lowing was a copy:—‘ His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to direct that men (soldiers) 
who, under the provisions of the Mutiny Act now 
in force, enlist into the service for an unlimited 
period of time, shall, over and above all former 
bounty, receive the sum of 51. 5s., to be paid on 
intermediate approval.’ Mr. Wyndham’s plan of 
abolishing unlimited service, and making limited 
service as to time universal, was consequently not 
in operation for a much longer period than eigh- 
teen months. From this date two different sums 
were specified in the general orders as bounty for 
recruits, namely, total bounty for reeruits—limit- 
ed service 112, 11s., unlimited service 16/. 16s., 
being a premium of 51. 5s. in favour of unlimited 
service. Consequently Mr. Wyndham’s great and 
enlightened plan for improving the composition 
and elevating the character of the army became 
a dead letter, and the old system of life slavery 
was restored. Henceforward almost all the men 
who enlisted, engaged to serve for an unlimited 
period, in fact for life. By the change which was 
made in the Mutiny Act, permitting recruits to 
enlist for life, Mr. Wyndham’s Bill, as had been 
already stated, became in a great measure abro- 
gated. In 1810, when a negociation for bringing 
him into the Ministry was pending, he addressed 
a friend, and thus stated his opinion of the alter- 
ations that had been introduced into the adminis- 
tration of the army. ‘I feel,’ says he, ‘ but little 
stomach to return to office, unless I had a carte 
blanche as to my military plans,.and even then 
the whole is so bedevilled, that there is no restor- 
ing things to their original state.’ Mr. Wynd- 
ham had so proud a conviction of the benefits re- 
sulting from his new constitution of the army, as 
to declare that, ‘like the eminent Italian musican 
who had a piece of music inscribed on his tomb, 
or the Dutch mathematician who had a calcula- 
tion for his epitaph, he should desire no other 
monument, as a statesman, than that system.’ ” 


He had made it his business to consult 
many officers in the army, and with very 
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few exceptions he had found their opinion 
coincided with his own, that the proposed 
alteration would be of the greatest benefit. 
If subjugation were the only object of Go- 
vernment, it would even then be doubted 
whether a system of severity would be best 
calculated for the end proposed; but as du- 
ties devolved in addition to its rights, the 
humblest individual should be made to feel 
that he received protection as the price of 
his obedience. Now, Dr. Jackson, who 
had written on the formation, discipline, 
and economy of armies, said— 

“ Limited service has a tendency to augment 
the defensive strength of a country, and to pro- 
mote economical and moral habits amongst the 
people. Unlimited service, which adds little to 
the defence of the country, has a tendency to dis- 
sipate national sympathies, and corrupt moral cha- 
racter, for, as it separates the soldier from the 
mass of the people, it alienates him from the in- 
terests of his country, and thereby commits him 
to the will of a military commander as his lord 
and master for life.” 


The Governor General of India, Lord Har- 
dinge, whose late valorous achievements in 
that country had given them all such satis- 
faction, had stated, in reply to a speech of 
his (Captain Layard’s) made in March, 
1842, and in which he had recommended 
an alteration in the duration of service, 
that he (Lord Hardinge)— 

“ Had, in 1839 introduced a system of allowing 
soldiers to obtain their discharge at a price in 
proportion to their length of service; and although 
it was feared by many officers that the plan would 
very much disturb the regiments of the line, it 
was found to operate most beneficially. Speaking 
from the experience of the last ten years, he (Lord 
Uardinge) must confess that he agreed with the 
gallant officer (Captain Layard) that perhaps a 
shorter period of service might be advantageously 
introduced. The question was deserving the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

He wished to know if they could have a 
better or a higher authority than that. 
The very fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Secretary at War (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) brought forward upon the last 
occasion that the desertions happened 
amongst the recruits generally, showed that 
it was the long prospect before them that 
gave them the greatest disgust. The right 
hon. Gentleman said truly that the private 
soldier of this country was never better 
cared for than at the present day, and 
which was perfectly true except in the 
most important particular, with respect to 
pensions. This very fact would be amongst 
the inducements to him to renew his term, 
and was among the reasons why constraint 
and force were less required to retain him. 
In an admirable letter, written under the 
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head of ‘‘ Improvement of the Army,” 
and signed ‘* Greville Brooke,” the writer 
said— 

“ Tf you resolve to regard the army as a refuge 
for the destitute and desperate, and care not how 
dissolute its manners may be provided it fights 
and wins victories, then you had better leave 
things as they are, for no army can be more cou- 
rageous than our own. But if you desire to culti- 
vate the moral sense amongst your troops, that 
you may always be able to calculate upon them 
after victory, and give additional strength to the 
attachment which binds them to you, it will be 
wise to enter at once upon that course of military 
reform of which Captain Layard has indicated the 
first steps.” 

The pre-eminence we enjoyed amongst the 
nations of the earth was won by arms, and 
could not otherwise be maintained; for brave 
nations would never consent to acknowledge 
as their superior any people that was not 
ready to draw the sword in defence of that 
supremacy. Assuredly there were great 
defects in our military system, and their 
present mode of enlistment was one of the 
greatest we had. Now, in this time of 
profound peace we might have leisure to 
reform these evils ; but as peace was un- 
certain, he loudly called upon them no 
longer to delay a work of such stern ne- 
cessity. He called upon them for the sake 
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of that gallant army whose exploits in India 


had lately given them all such subject of 
congratulation; he called upon them for the 
sake of their common country, to give this 
matter their most serious consideration. 
He (Captain Layard) stated his firm con- 
viction that not only the honour and re- 
nown, but the prosperity and stability of 
the country depended upon some alteration 
being made in a system so unwise and dis- 
couraging as the present mode of enlist- 
ment. He felt that no party feeling could 
have anything to do with this matter; and 
having done his duty to the best of his 
humble ability, he begged to move, as an 
Amendment— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct inquiry to be made, how far the 
reduction of the period of service in the Army 
from the present unlimited term would tend to 
procure a better class of Recruits, diminish deser- 
tion, and thus add to the efficiency of the Service.” 

Mr. FOX MAULE observed, that his 
hon. and gallant Friend had stated that it 
was the intention of the late Ministry to 
look into the matter. [Captain Layarp: 
I said, that I believed such was the ead 
Had it been so, he should have imagine 
that the representative of that department 
in the late Government would have been 
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present upon that occasion. As to the 
question itself, he begged to be understood 
as giving no decided opinion the one way 
or the other, and as making no pledge to 
the effect either that the Government 
would carry on the present unlimited, or 
adopt the proposed limited system of en- 
listment. So far, however, as his ex- 
perience went—so far as he saw of the 
case, he was disposed to think that his 
hon. and gallant Friend had drawn a 
rather too glowing picture of limited en- 
listment, and that he had described in 
terms which really did not characterize 
it, the feeling of the army in reference to 
the question. His hon. Friend had men- 
tioned as one effect of the present system 
of unlimited enlistment, the number of de- 
sertions which took place in the army. He 
would ask him, however, in reply, at what 
period in a soldier’s life these desertions 
most frequently occurred ?_ If they would 
examine the returns, they would find that 
the greater number of desertions took place 
within the first or second year after enlist- 
ment. Now, from whence did this arise ? 
Not from any reflection passing in the sol- 
dier’s mind that he had for ever given up 
his liberty. On the contrary, he believed 
that the greater part of these desertions 
were the fruit of sudden and painful emo- 
tions excited in the young soldier’s mind by 
the rough discipline which he was obliged 
to undergo before he acquired a competent 
knowledge of his duty. He could quite 
conceive the effect of a sudden change in 
habits and way of life, producing a tempo- 
rary feeling of disgust, which excited the 
soldier to attempt, by every means, to 
leave the service. But it was a fact of 
very frequent occurrence, that many de- 
serters soon voluntarily gave themselves 
up, and returned to their duty. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had spoken of desertions 
in Canada. That was a subject of which 
he (Mr. Fox Maule) was not ignorant, hav- 
ing himself served in that Colony, and he 
remembered that the deserters there were 
generally old soldiers: that they generally 
relinquished their duty and their ranks on 
the frontier, and that the exciting cause 
was generally those large bribes and temp- 
tations, principally in the form of grants of 
land in the United States, held out to 
them. Such being the case, he must say 
that the number of desertions would, in all 
probability, be much the same, whether 
the length of service were to be limited or 
unlimited. In either case the exciting 
cause remained unaltered and unaffected. 
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But it would appear from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s speech, that it was the 
practice of those connected with the army 
to treat the soldier as a machine, to try 
merely to keep him in good working order, 
without any reference to his comfort or 
respectability. Now, from his hon. Friend's 
experience as a regimental officer, he should 
have known that such was not the case. 
For years past the most anxious desire had 
been shown on the part of those concerned 
in the management of the army to do all 
they could, not only to secure a good class 
of recruits, but to make the position of the 
soldier, while in the service of his country, 
as comfortable and advantageous to him- 
self and to the community as possible. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had drawn a pa- 
rallel between the causes of death in the 
army and in other professions, and had as- 
sumed—on what foundation he knew not 
—that every suicide which occurred in the 
army, was to be attributed to the course 
of discipline, and unlimited length of ser- 
vice it adopted. [Captain Layarp inti- 
mated his dissent.| Certainly, his hon. 
and gallant Friend contended that these 
suicides took place from distaste to service 
for life. He knew absolutely of no ground 
for such a conclusion. The cases which 
had been quoted were very far from proy- 
ing a rule. They were merely isolated 
instances. But he would be allowed to 
draw the attention of the House to what 
had actually been done for the army, witha 
view of raising it to a higher position, and 
making more comfortable the station of 
those who enlisted in its ranks. It was 
true that all soldiers were enrolled nomi- 
nally for life; but by the regulations of the 
army, @ graduated scale was in force, by 
which at certain periods the soldier was 
entitled to his discharge—the time of ser- 
vice being regulated by the marks of dis- 
tinction obtained by the individual, or by 
the rate of discharge he was able to pay. 
[The right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
quote from documents before him the par- 
ticulars of the discharge scale referred to. | 
He continued: It could not then be said 
with strict truth that the time of service 
was unlimited after all. [Captain Layarp: 
The soldier could not claim his discharge 
as a right.| Tle would put it to the House 
whether, exeept under very particular cir- 
cumstanees—such as the services of the 
applicant for discharge being at the mo- 
ment of his preferring the claim urgently 
required—any person in office would yen- 
ture upon refusing the request so submit- 
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ted. The system, then, he contended, was 
one which held out to the good soldier— 
he did not speak of the indifferent or bad 
soldier, but which held out to the good sol- 
dier—the prospect of a speedy discharge 
from the service, should he be disposed to 
avail himself of it. There were other 
things which previous Governments, and 
particularly the late Administration, had 
effected, which in his opinion went far to 
remove the evils which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had complained of. The late Go- 
yernment had, by its warrants, done much 
for the improvement of the education of the 
soldier ; they had established regimental 
schools, and had left a plan for the institu- 
tion of very large normal seminaries, in 
which sergeants were to be trained for the 
army, and sent down to every regiment in 
the service, on a proper footing both as to 
rank and pay, so as efficiently to conduct 
education in the army, both with reference 
to the soldier and the children attached to 
each regiment. Libraries had also been 
established on an extensive scale. He be- 
lieved that there were now not less than 
one hundred libraries in the British army, 
containing from sixty-three thousand to 
sixty-four thousand yolumes. They had 
also established for the soldier in his quar- 
ters places of amusement, where he might 
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be induced to spend his time innocently or 
advantageously. Arrangements had also 
been made for the inspection of the canteen, 
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31,000 in our Colonies, making the pro- 
portion of the army distributed between 
the East Indies and Colonies 55,000 men, 
and that a corps left this country for a 
term of service of not less than ten years, 
but on a general average of fifteen years. 
It was sometimes twenty in the East In- 
dies; but it was ten in the West Indies, 
and fifteen in Canada; and speaking on 
the average, the term might be fixed at 
fifteen years. Here, then, were 55,000 
men embarking for foreign service on an 
average term of fifteen years; so that if 
we had limited enlistment for ten years, it 
would be necessary, in future, after the 
law should have come into full operation, 
to change the whole of these men, pro- 
vided they did not choose to re-enlist, once 
and a half instead of once, as at present. 
Was that an expense which Government 
were justified in proposing to the country 
without more consideration? Gentlemen 
who looked at the army estimates with an 
eye to economy, would say whether that 
was an expense they were prepared to 
embark in. He was ready to assure the 
House that there was no question with 
respect to the army, not even this of limit- 
ed enlistment, which Government would 
not consider with the intention of placing 
the soldier in the best possible condition as 
to comfort, at the same time not calling on 
the country to expend more on the army 
than they possibly could. If Government 
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as well as for other points, so as to in-| were willing to consider all those ques- 
crease by every means the inducements to tions, he put it to his hon. and gallant 
gain information and seek for amusement | Friend, whether he would think it worth 
in every rational way, so as to make the | while to press the House to a decided opin- 
soldier fit, when he resumed the life of a | ion, as he must say they had not sufficient 
citizen, to fill the position he would natu- | information before them to enable them 
rally hold in civil society, and return to it | to come to a fair and unbiassed conclusion. 
a useful member, as well as a well-instruct-| Sim DE LACY EVANS said, the 
edman. These were improvements which | House must be glad to hear the assurances 
had been made of late years, and which | given by the Seeretary at War that Go- 
would, he thought, induce the House at; vernment would bestow every attention on 
least to agree with him that there was this important subject, and entertained 
every anxiety on the part of Ministers and | every desire to contribute all in their power 
men in authority, whether belonging to | to the comfort of the soldier, by giving him 
the military or civil branch of the service, better accommodation in his barracks, and 
to do everything that in them lay to render | holding out inducements to improvement. 
enlistment for life as little burdensome to | The establishment of schools was of a 
the soldier as possible. They were not | recent date: he scarcely knew anything 
indisposed to consider the question of enlist- | likely to prove of more use; and he might 


ment for life itself; but the House would 
see that that course involved very grave 
considerations. The proposition of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, was to limit enlistment 
to ten years. Let him remind the House 
that the disposition of our army at present 
was, 24,000 in the East Indies, and 





say the same of the libraries which were 
now supplied. With respect to the state- 
ments of the difficulties that stood in the 
way of limited enlistment, he could not 
perceive them. He had had himself ex- 
perience of the inconvenience of very short 
enlistments; but there was a prodigious 
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difference between that and what was now 
proposed. The term of foreign service in 
the East Indies and Colonies was now of 
excessive length; but why should it be ? 
Several years back Lord Hardinge, when 
Secretary at War, stated that arrange- 
ments should be made by which no regi- 
ment should remain out of this country 
more than ten years; and he regarded an 
arrangement of this kind as indispensable, 
however excellent the discipline of a regi- 
ment might be. He found by the returns 
that four-fifths of the effective men in 
India were ready to volunteer into other 
regiments rather than return to this coun- 
try, so that a portion of this difficulty was 
already obviated. It was said that great 
inconvenience would be caused by bringing 
home men from the Colonies at any season 
of exigency; but by the Mutiny Act power 
was given to the commanding officer at 
any station to retain men for six months 
beyond the expiration of their term; and 
upon proclamation by the Governor, or cer- 
tainly by the Sovereign, to keep them for 
three years, in case of war or any other 
emergency. He regarded the warrant 
lately issued from the War Office as very 
unsatisfactory; for every embarrassment 
was thrown in the way of the soldier who 


might be disposed to avail himself of the 
option of discharge; the object of it was to 
allow the commanding officer to do a favour 
to the good soldier who might choose to 
avail himself of the option; but if all the 
good were to quit, he would be left with 


all the bad on his hands. The House and 
the country were much indebted to his 
hon. and gallant Friend for the able and 
generous manner in which he had brought 


forward the subject, and the luminous | 


proofs he had adduced in support of his 
views. There was not a shadow of argu- 
ment against the proposition; all that could 
be adduced on that side were the relies of 
some old prejudices. With regard to en- 
pense, he was sure the hon. Member for 
Coventry would interpose no objection when 
an object of paramount importance was to 
be attained. They ought to let the coun- 
try see that Government would not allow 
the soldier to sacrifice his freedom for his 
life; at least, the option of a limited enlist- 
ment should be allowed; and he (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) believed that a term of ten 
years would be ample. At the end of 
that time, officers would have the alterna- 
tive of re-enlisting the men if they were 
good, or rejecting them if they were bad. 
Such a change would purify the service, 
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and do much towards rendering it po. 
pular. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE regretted 
that whilst the House was crowded when a 
pension was to, be granted, an Officer who 
brought before it the state of the army 
should have to speak to a beggarly ae- 
count of empty benches. He did not 
think the Secretary at War had made any 
valid answer to the observations of his 
hon. Friend; but he drew some comfort 
from the conclusion, that this was to be 
one of the questions which the present Go- 
vernment were disposed to leave open. 
When calls were made for the abolition of 
the system of corporal punishment in the 
army, it would be well for the House to re. 
collect that that system had been rendered 
necessary by the course which the House 
had thought proper to take with reference 
to recruitment for the army. In 1799 the 
pressing of felons for the army was not 
only legal, but was encouraged by Acts of 
Parliament; and at the close of last war 
our gaols and hulks were emptied to supply 
the army. If Gentlemen were determined 
on the abolition of corporal punishment, 
they must be prepared in some shape or 
other to pay for their humanity, and thus 
secure a better description of private sol- 
diers. He knew of no better way in which 
this could be done, than by allowing en- 
listment for a limited period. It was on 
this principle that Mr. Wyndham’s Motion, 
in 1806, proceeded, which provided for an 
augmentation of pay on the renewal of the 
term of service. He put it to hon. Gen- 
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tlemen representing the economical in- 
| terest, that they should stand up in their 
| places and boldly declare that they were 
prepared to pay.a larger sum for the main- 
tenance of the army, in order to carry out 
the abolition of military flogging. In 1741, 
Lord Chesterfield submitted a Motion on 
the subject in the House of Lords; and in 
1749, Lord Baltimore brought forward a 
proposal in that House, that the soldier 
should be entitled to his discharge after a 
period of ten years’ service, on paying 31.; 
so that the Secretary at War of that day 
was far more advanced in his views than 
the right hon. Gentleman who now filled 
that office. In connexion with this sub- 
ject, the number of suicides in the army 
well deserved consideration. From a re- 
turn made some years ago by the medical 
authorities of the arm¥, it appeared that 
the number of deaths from this cause 
during seven years, in the Dragoons and 
Dragoon Guards alone, was 686, thus 
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showing that one in twenty perished by 
suicide ; whereas in 1835, the number of 
suicides in the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales was but 1,044. If any 
cause might be assigned for this excessive 
proportion, there could be little doubt that 
this slavery for life, as it was properly 
called, was intimately connected with it. 
There was also a larger proportion of mili- 
tary lunatics than of civilians, as might be 
proved from the returns. A man.who en- 
listed when half drunk was naturally dis- 
gusted, on returning to his senses, to find 
that he had parted with his liberty for an 
unlimited term; and the operation on the 
mind was such as to lead, in the case of 
men of morbid temperament, to suicide or 
madness. The Secretary at War had en- 
deavoured to enlist the sympathies of the 
House by taking the economical view of 
the question. No one could doubt for a 
moment that the humane view of the ques- 
tion was in favour of a limited period of 
service ; but he went further, and believed 
that the economical view was also in favour 
of limitation. It appeared that ninety-five 
per cent of the army died at the age of 
forty ; certainly not a fair average. The 
mean duration of a soldier’s service did not 
exceed from ten to twelve years. Look at 
the expense entailed on the country by the 
numerous desertions that took place under 
the present system, amounting in ten years 
to 53,764. The ordinary annual number 
of recruits for the army was about 12,000. 
In the year 1800 the desertions amounted 
to 5,719; and in 1831 to 2,110. Nota 
single time of any emergency could be 
pointed out during last century when the 
Secretary at War had not come down to 
the House, and stated that he had His Ma- 
jesty’s permission to allow of discharges 
after three years’ or seven years’ service. 
In the American war discharges were 
granted after three years; and in the de- 
bate of 1806, General Walpole stated to 
the House that the plan had succeeded in 
every instance in which it had been tried. 
Hon. Gentlemen not connected with the 
amy might think that the noble Duke at 
its head was to be looked to as most capa- 
ble of forming a correct opinion on this 
subject. But he (Mr. Bernal Osborne) 
must say for himself that he distrusted the 
judgment of military men on such a ques- 
tion. Te had the authority of Mr. Alison 
for thinking that credit should not be given 
to professional men when they claimed for 
their judgment exemption from the ordi- 
nary rules by which human opinions were 
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tested. Unlimited service formed an ex- 
ception from the ordinary rules by which 
human actions were governed. In France, 
he believed, men were positively forbidden 
to devote themselves to unlimited military 
service; and he would ask if anything 
could be more repugnant to English feel- 
ing ? He maintained it was neither humane 
nor economical. He was glad to hear of 
the intentions of the present Secretary at 
War; but he knew the obstacles that were 
frequently thrown in the way of Secretaries 
at War by the Horse Guards; and unless 
the power of public opinion were brought 
to bear upon the question, nothing would 
be got from that quarter. 

Captain LINDSAY said, the total want 
of the means of education amongst the sol- 
diery was the cause of all the crimes and 
desertions which occurred in the army. He 
maintained that normal schools, under effi- 
cient masters, were also most essential to 
a proper amelioration of the present condi- 
tion of the army; and it was only by such 
means that the doing away of corporal 
punishment, and the diminution of crime, 
could be accomplished. Although the sol- 
dier was not absolutely discontented at 
present with his condition, he could not be, 
nor was he, satisfied with the long prospect 
of servitude before him, nor with the ulti- 
mate consequences of such prolonged ser- 
vice. Now, at the end of twenty-five years’ 
service, and with good behaviour, he was 
entitled to his discharge if he wished it, and 
a pension of 5d. a day. But, if his period 
of service reached thirty-two years, he was 
entitled to 113d. per day. By a former 
Act, after twenty-one years’ service, how- 
ever, he had been entitled to 10d. In 
his own battalion a considerable number of 
men who sought their discharge under the 
Attestation Act, had acknowledged they 
were induced to do so by the length of the 
time of service before them. He agreed 
with a good deal that had fallen from the 
right hon. Secretary at War, particularly 
with regard to the fact of desertions 
taking place more extensively under two 
years’ service than otherwise. With re- 
gard to the desertions which had taken 
place in Canada, he believed these had 
been caused by the inducements held out 
by agents from the United States of high 
wages, and other advantages, which had 
been never subsequently realized. He 
would answer for it if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought forward an in- 
creased estimate to give additional com- 
forts to the military, to make their bar- 
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racks more a home, they would not be 
found so often resorting to the gin palace 
for comfort, and their moral improvement 
would be considerably advanced. 

Mr. T1UME had endeavoured upon a 
former occasion to show, that by limiting 
the period of service, a better class of 
soldiers, and a more respectable body of 
subjects, would be introduced into the Bri- 
tish army, while fewer desertions would 
take place. If the term of enlistment 
were limited to eight or ten years, those 
who might have hastily joined the service, 
in a moment of thoughtlessness, would not 
desert, if they were assured of being able 
to obtain their liberty in a few years. It 
was the absence of any hope of a beneficial 
change that induced them to desert. The 
opinions of general officers went to show 
that limited service, and a greater regard 
to the social and moral improvement of the 
soldier, were the surest means of rendering 
him happy and contented. He begged 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to take this matter into 
his most serious consideration, as it was a 
subject that loudly called for investigation 
and reform. If they wanted any illustra- 
tion, he could refer them to the history of 
Norfolk Island, where it was found that 
the conduct of those men only was bad 
who had no prospect of obtaining their 
liberty. In fact, it was despair that, for 
the most part, led to those disgraceful 
scenes which had lately occupied public 
attention, and the details of which no per- 
son could have read without feelings of 
pain and indignation. If the legislators 
were the cause of those things, ought they 
not to look back and see what evidence 
they had of a better result from some 
other system? His own opinion of the 
great majority who composed our army, 
was that they would be better and happier 
if they were not subject to that lengthened 
period of service which had been aptly de- 
signated ‘‘a perpetual system of slavery.” 
With respect to limited service, he thought 
that instead of the soldier paying a certain 
sum to obtain his liberty, he should be dis- 
charged without the exaction of any such 
demand. Holding those opinions, he would 
support the Motion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend; and if he were assured that the 
adoption of his proposition would effect re- 
forms of so desirable a character, he would 
still cheerfully support them, even if it 
were found necessary, in order to do so, to 
double the estimates required for such por- 
tions of the service. He highly approved 
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of the establishment of normal schools, 
and hoped the day was not far distant 
when those truly useful establishments 
would be instituted generally throughout 
the country, not for the benefit of the sol- 
dier alone, but also for that of the people 
at large. 

Mr. BERNAL hoped the hon. and gal- 
lant Member would not now press his Mo- 
tion; for it would be but fair to give the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, and the Government time to consider 
and digest the details of so important an 
alteration in the military system. The hon. 
and gallant Member ought to recollect that 
the present was but one point in a mea- 
sure of general reform; for it could not be 
denied that the state and condition of the 
British army was forcing itself by little and 
little upon the consideration of the Legis- 
lature and the country. A limitation of 
the time of service was not the only change 
required; the necessity for a general revi- 
sion was gradually forcing itself on the 
consideration of the Legislature, and would, 
in course of time, demand and obtain the 
most deliberate attention, and the most 
careful investigation. The condition of 
the soldier, he regretted to say, was in 
former days, a matter of very little if any 
concern. It was deemed cf little conse- 
quence, provided he performed his routine 
ef daily duty, whether his mind were a 
blank, and incapable of receiving any im- 
pressions calculated to raise him in the so- 
cial scale. Thank God the day had at 
length arrived, when the question was not 
whether it was better the soldier should be 
a mere automaton, dedicated to a particular 
object, or a rational being intended for 
higher and nobler purposes. He hailed 
with the liveliest satisfaction the prospect 
that at last appeared to open for the sol- 
dier; and he did not entertain a doubt but 
that when those improvements would be 
carried into effect, those employed in the 
service would be rendered as happy and 
contented, as the service was useful and 
honourable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought it unfair that 
any attack should be made on him by the 
supporters of the Motion now under con- 
sideration, inasmuch as that he had himself 
supported a resolution to the same effect 
on a previous occasion. He hoped that in 
the course of next Session something ef- 
fectual would be done for ameliorating the 
condition of the soldier, and administering 
yet more to his comforts. Some altera- 
tions were certainly required in the in- 
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ternal management of the army; but, 
while he made this admission, he did 
not wish to be regarded as one of those 
who considered the present condition of 
the British soldier at all as bad as 
some persons would represent it. He was 
decidedly of opinion that the soldier’s con- 
dition was superior—very much superior 
—to that of agricultural labourers in this 
country, from whom he sprung, and who 
were his fathers and brothers. However, 
it was certainly true that the soldier had 
his grievances. It was to be regretted 
that there was often a want of considera- 
tion with respect to him on the part of 
officers; and he feared that it sometimes 
happened that too much authority was 
permitted to be assumed by the non-com- 
missioned officers. In illustration of this 
latter assertion, he (Mr. Williams) might 
be allowed to refer to the case of the pri- 
vate in the 7th Hussars named Mathewson, 
who, as had been sworn by himself at the 
late unfortunate inquest, was called to ac- 
count for having said ‘‘ Hallo!” to a ser- 
geant. Notwithstanding that he made an 
apology to the sergeant for having done so, 
he was taken before the colonel, and because 
he had ventured to inquire in what way he 
was to address a sergeant, he was ordered 
to ordergo a flogging. This was a state 
of things which could not be permitted any 
longer to exist. Nobody could be more 
anxious than he was to see the comforts of 
British soldiers properly administered to, 
and their just grievances redressed; and he 
hoped that his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Carlow would persevere in his 
good work, nor relax his efforts until Go- 
vernment had engaged to take the matter 
into their serious consideration. 

Cotone, T. WOOD could not concur in 
everything that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Coventry, and felt bound, in 
justice to the sergeants of the British army, 
to say that no class of men could discharge 
their duties with more firmness or consi- 
deration. But they could not afford to be 
familiar with the privates. They must 
keep up their authority, which would be 
completely lost if they were in the least to 
forget themselves. With respect to their 
power, he begged to remind the House 
that it was not in the authority of any non- 
commissioned officer in the British army to 
inflict punishment on men in the ranks. 
Non-commissioned officers in the French 
army, however, did possess this power. 
With regard to the question now under 
consideration, all that he would say on the 
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present occasion was, that it did not ap- 
pear to him that, just at that moment, the 
House was in possession of proper infor- 
mation to enable them to arrive at a just 
decision on the matter. The question was 
one which demanded the most’ deliberate 
consideration, and he trusted that it would 
receive it. Of the Motion at present under 
consideration, he would only say that if it 
would have the effect of bringing into the 
ranks a better class of men than at pre- 
sent, it was one eminently worthy of being 
supported. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP felt it his duty 
to state that it was not judicious on the 
part of the hon. Member for Coventry to 
make any allusion to a subject then 
under judicial consideration. With regard 
to the question more immediately before 
the House, when he looked at the condi- 
tion of the British army, and took a retro- 
spect of what it had done, not doubting 
but it would always accomplish great 
things whenever required, he was of opin- 
ion that very little alteration would be at 
all necessary in the way of reform. In 
fact, the word ‘‘ reform ’’ was a phrase he 
did not like. When things were well, it 
would be wise to let well alone—especially 
as the present condition and efficient state 
of the army gave sufficient proof that 
changes were not necessary. He would 
then say, beware of meddling with what 
was well. Being of that mind, he would 
advise that the affair before the House 
should be left in the hands of that man 
who was at the head of the army, who was 
fully competent to enter into the subject, 
and who was perfectly willing to do all he 
could to benefit the soldier and the service. 
All that concerned both could not be in 
safer hands. He questioned very much 
whether the Motion and the discussion it 
had originated, might not create greater 
dissatisfaction, and do more injury than 
benefit to the service. 

Mr. CURTEIS had been more than 
twenty years the decided advocate for the 
abolition of corporal punishment in the 
army. With him it was no new theory. 
He advocated that abolition when it was 
not the fashion of the day. The statement, 
however, that was made by the gallant 
Member opened his eyes more than ever as 
to the great necessity that existed for a 
radical reform in the army. He had no 
idea until he heard that statement that 
such grievances did exist — grievances 
which required to be redressed. As re- 


garded the Motion, he would advise his 
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gallant Friend not to press it to a division, 
as an assurance had been given that the 
whole subject would come under the con- 
sideration of the proper authorities. 

Captain LAYARD, from the assurance 
given, that the object of his Motion should 
have due attention, would not press it to a 
division. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE would not 
have thought it necessary to trouble the 
House with any further observations, were 
it not that an hon. Member had thought 
proper in his place in the House to give 
circulation to certain reports and ea parte 
statements in reference to a gallant Officer 
(Colonel Whyte). He (Mr. Osborne) felt 
that he would be wanting in his duty as a 
Member of Parliament if he did not rise to 
speak a few words in favour of that gallant 
officer, who had been most unfairly and 
unjustly traduced, he (Mr. Osborne) would 
say by the public press of this country; 
and he (Mr. Osborne) could only sup- 
pose this, that it had been done in ig- 
norance of the rules of the profession 
of which he was a member. That gal- 
lant officer had no more to do with the 
punishment of that unfortunate man, on 
whom the inquest was now sitting, than he 
was called upon by his situation as com- 
mander of that regiment to perform. For 


that punishment the House was responsible, 
and the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse 
Guards; and, therefore, it was not fair that 
this officer should be subjected to those 


unjust attacks. Nay, it would appear that 
some papers had gone so far as to justify 
his murder by the troops; and this was done 
though he was unable to defend himself, 
or make any excuse for his conduct. The 
hon. Member for Coventry had brought 
forward against him the evidence of a pri- 
vate soldier; but why should they be ere- 
dulous in receiving the ew parte statement 
of a private soldier of not the best character 
in the world—one who had served in the 
artillery, and had been discharged, he be- 
lieved, for bad conduct ? Why should they 
come forward on such evidence to damn 
the character of a man who, from the rules 
of the service, could not defend himself ? 
The press of this country was led to be- 
lieve that this man was flogged for saying 
‘‘ hilloa”’ to a sergeant; but every person 
knew that was impossible. He had com- 
mitted two or three acts of insubordination, 
and was brought before the colonel; but in 
consideration of his being a recruit, he was 
permitted to go away unpunished. He 
was, however, brought up again and again 
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for insubordination, and was tried by court 
martial; and yet the hon. Gentleman stood 
up in his place in that House, and told the 
public that he was flogged for erying ‘‘ hil. 
loa” to his sergeant. He (Mr. Osborne) 
knew Colonel Whyte to be a man of great 
humanity, and an excellent soldier. He 
was the son of a country gentleman. He 
had not been unfairly put before others, 
and had no particular interest to advance 
him, and he felt very much hurt from 
anonymous letters and productions in the 
newspapers. He (Mr. Osborne) hoped the 
House would excuse him for saying that 
he should not at present press the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice; but he 
must say that he was not so sanguine as 
his hon. Friend near him (Mr. Curteis) 
with reference to the nature of the state- 
ment to be made by the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) on Friday evening next. 

CoLoneL PEEL having read most atten- 
tively every atom of evidence on both those 
courts martial, was of opinion, that instead 
of Colonel Whyte being a severe officer, 
he would be found, in regard to this man 
Mathewson, to have shown the greatest 
leniency. On the 15th of June, four days 
previously to Mathewson being tried by 
court martial, he was confined by the cap- 
tain of his troop, and reported to the com- 
manding officer for grossly disrespectful 
conduct to the captain of his troop. The 
commanding officer pointed out to private 
Mathewson the impropriety of his conduct, 
and stated that his repeated insolence 
would bring him to punishment. He then 
said that Mathewson was only a young 
soldier in the 7th, and that he would not 
punish him this time, hoping that his words 
would act as a warning, but that his crime 
would be blotted out, and no record of it 
remain against him. He (Colonel Peel) 
should not then trouble the House with 
any further observations on the question; 
but he begged to inform the House, that 
it was his intention on Friday evening to 
enter more fully into the subject. 

Mr. FOX MAULE thought it would be 
far preferable to carrying on the discussion 
at that time, that the conversation should 
be dropped for the present. He was not 
at all surprised at the statement of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Osborne), who had 
brought forward the question, nor was he 
surprised at the anxiety that had been 
shown to defend the conduct of Colonel 
Whyte, and to do away with much of what 
had been said in reference to him. He 
(Mr. Fox Maule) was most anxious to do 
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justice to Colonel Whyte; but he thought 
it was better to let the conversation drop 
for the present, and when the proper op- 
portunity arrived the question could be 
discussed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he had only 
stated what had been deposed to by the 
man Mathewson before the coroner’s in- 
quest. That was a court of inquiry of the 
highest importance; and if a man came 
forward, and stated before that court what 
was untrue, that statement should receive 
an instant contradiction. He (Mr. Wil- 
liams) did not at all impute anything to 
Colonel Whyte, but merely stated the 
case as it had appeared in the newspa- 
pers, and as given in evidence, he believed, 
word for word. He said, supposing such 
case to be true, that some change ought 
to take place in the internal management 
of the army. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GORE must say, 
that putting aside all opinions he might 
entertain with respect to what should be 
the punishment in the army, and merely 
looking to this particular case of Colonel 
Whyte, he thought he had been most un- 
justly treated, for he was only carrying out 
that system which he was bound to do: that 
system might be right, or it might be 
wrong, but with respect to this individual 
he thought he had been unjustly treated; 
and whatever opinion he (Mr. Gore) might 
entertain on the general question, he felt 
that with respect to Colonel Whyte he 
would be unworthy of a place in that 
House if he did not say that Colonel 
Whyte could not avoid acting as he had 
done, and that imputations had been cast 
upon him which were quite unfounded. He 
thought that sufficient attention had not 
been paid to the fact that Colonel Whyte 
was bound to do what he did, and he 
would be guilty of disobedience if he did 
not take the course he had taken. He 
(Mr. Gore) was of opinion that Colonel 
Whyte was a man of great humanity and 
high principles of honour, and he would 
bear his testimony publicly of the sense he 
entertained of his gallant and manly con- 
duct, and he had merely acted according 
to the rules of the service. 

Mr. P. HOWARD heard with great 
satisfaction the Government expressing its 
determination to diminish the severity of 
corporal punishment. Even a nation not 
very celebrated for the mildness of its pun- 
ishments forbad to give more than forty 
stripes, save one. He was quite sure that 
any diminution in corporal punishment 
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would be hailed with gratitude by the 
English people. He also was glad to hear 
the gallant officer exculpated from the 
charge of any act of peculiar severity; and 
while he regretted the unfortunate cireum- 
stance that had occurred, yet the public 
attention which it had attracted might be 
of great importance to the service. 

Amendment withdrawn. Main Question 
agreed to. 


THE CARNIVAL AT MALTA. 

Order of the Day for Committee of Sup- 
ply read. On the Question that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, 

Mr. HUME was sorry to interpose a 
word before the Speaker left the chair, 
but there was a question so long before the 
House that he was unable longer to delay it. 
He also felt that unless he did bring it for- 
ward at the present moment, he might 
not have an opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward at all. Early in the month of March 
he submitted to the House a Motion, be- 
cause he thought it better to have a re- 
turn of certain documents from Malta, 
stating the facts with reference to what 
took place, rather than rely on private in- 
formation he had received. The docu- 
ments were now before the House, and 
their substance might be briefly stated. 
He did not think the House could pass it 
by without receiving from the Government 
some assurance whether it was by their 
countenance the Governor had interfered 
with the privileges of the people of Malta. 
Since the accession of the Colony to Eng- 
land, certain, he might call them inno- 
cent, amusements had been practised; and 
there had been no instance during forty- 
five years in which an interruption took 
place during the four days of the carnival, 
until this interruption by the present Go- 
vernor. There was an impression that this 
interposition was an attempt to interfere 
with the Catholic religion, or to prosely- 
tise, and therefore it was that he wished 
to bring the matter before the House. He 
was sorry to say that the correspondence 
which he held in his hand was anything 
but satisfactory; and some of the state- 
ments in it were by no means consistent 
with the statements made to him, and 
which he believed to be true. It said 
that before he (the Governor) attempted to 
put a stop to the proceedings of the carni- 
val, he heard it would be satisfactory to 
the Catholic bishop and the respectable 
portion of the community. He had a letter 
from some respectable parties there, stat- 
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ing that no such communication had been 
made. He believed, and was willing to al- 
low, that it was an act of thoughtlessness; 
he would say at the same time that there 
were circumstances which rendered it of 
great importance. Those who looked back 
to the state of Malta when the Marquess 
of Hastings governed that island, must re- 
collect the circumstances that then occurred 
there, and that a court martial was sum- 
moned by him to try two officers, Captain 
Acheson and Mr. Dawson, for refusing to 
perform what they conceived to be improper 
honours to Catholic ceremonies. When 
they received orders to fire salutes in ho- 
nour of some Cathelic ceremonies, they re- 
fused. The Government of the day con- 
sidered that they were bound to do so, in 
obedience of orders as soldiers, and the 
court martial cashiered them; and he (Mr. 
Hume) well recollected that in that and 
the other House every effort was made to 
have those officers restored, but they never 
were restored. It was stated at the time 


—and he believed the Duke of Wellington 
expressed himself more strongly than any 
other person—that any interference in that 
island with a religious ceremony would be 
highly improper, and they said that no 
Government ought to countenance it; and 


when Sir Patrick Stuart acted as he did 
on the 14th of February, and intimated to 
the head officers of poliee that the cere- 
mony of the carnival should not take place 
on Sunday, as had been the custom for 
forty-five years, he thought that was an 
improper interference. It was said that 
the Protestant bishop had improperly stated 
ona public occasion, that before long he 
should have so much influence as to pre- 
vent the continuance of such amusements, 
or any of those ceremonies. That was 
considered to be a proof that his influence 
had effect, and that the Government was 
acting against the Catholics with a view 
to giving to the Protestants a power over 
them. This, he believed, had tended to 
produce the excitement that took place. 
He thought that the manner in which the 
Catholic population of the island had con- 
ducted themselves under the circumstances 
of the case, was highly creditable to them. 
He must, however, admit one cireum- 
stance. When they were prevented pro- 
ceeding with their masks, and under the 
feeling that the Protestant bishops and 
others wished to put down the Catholic re- 
ligion, it was true that a number of persons 
dressed as clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, had carried before them a wooden 
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bible. In doing this they wished to show 
the Government that they were dissatisfied 
at the attempt made to put down their 
religious ceremonies. The Governor al- 
leged, in one of the documents which had 
been printed by order of the House, that 
the reason he was induced to resort to the 
step which he did, was in consequence of 
representations and memorials presented 
to him. Now, he had sent to Malta to get 
an explanation on this point, and he was 
positively assured that no such application 
had been made; and the people of Malta 
challenged the Government to produce any 
such memorials. As the name of the 
Catholic bishop of Malta had been made 
use of in the Papers on the Table, he was 
authorized to state that that dignitary 
denied that he authorized or assented to 
any step of the kind for altering the cere- 
monials of the carnival. He (Mr. Hume) 
thought that the course resorted to was 
extremely dangerous, and consequences 
might have resulted which all would have 
deplored. He was happy to find that, 
however much might have been appre- 
hended, no riots took place. It appeared 
that the Governor gave orders to seize all 
parties who assembled on the day of the 
carnival in masks. It was stated in the 
papers that a high officer in Malta, on 
being made acquainted with the order, 
went to the Governor to urge him not to 
interfere with the ceremonies ; but he was 
unsuccessful. Orders were then given to 
the police to clear the plaza, and two com- 
panies of soldiers were ready to assist, if 
their services were required. On this 
being done a great ferment was caused, 
with cries, and hissing, and hooting, such 
as would take place with a mob in this 
country, but not more than any one would 
expect. On this occasion between twenty 
and thirty men of respectable character 
were seized and carried to prison, and 
kept there without being allowed to com- 
municate with persons outside for upwards 
of twenty hours. The petition which had 
been presented on this subject was signed 
by 719 persons, who stated that they 
were prepared to prove all the facts of 
the case stated by them. He con- 
ceived that this was a question which the 
friends of civil and religious liberty should 
look to. He was sure when his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Co- 
lonies looked into the subject, he must 
condemn the proceedings; and he trusted 
that the Colonial Office would take steps to 
prevent any such occurrence for the future. 
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He could not help condemning the answer 
of Mr. Gladstone to the memorial which 
had been presented to him, as well as the 
letter which he wrote to the Governor, Sir 
Patrick Stuart. From the Papers on the 
Table, it appeared that the Colonial Office 
did not receive any explanation of the pro- 
ceeding between the 27th of February and 
the 20th of May. He called upon the 
House to take steps to secure the rights 
of the people of Malta for the future; and 
he hoped that it would concur in the Reso- 
lution which he should propose, and thus 
convince Sir Patrick Stuart, or any other 
Governor of the Colony, that he must treat 
with more temper and prudence the rights 
of the inhabitants of our Colonies. He 
could not help expressing his regret at the 
letter signed ‘‘ Grey,”’ dated the 16th July, 
on this subject, in which that noble Lord 
stated that he concurred in the view taken 
of the matter by his predecessor, and that 
the memorialists must regard the answer 
which they had previously received as an 
answer to the further remonstrance, and 
that he could not hold out to them any 
prospect that such a change as they called 
for would be introduced in the future go- 
vernment of the Colony. He (Mr. Hume) 
hoped sincerely that this letter had been 
hastily written, and without any reflection. 
As illustrative of this subject, he would 
refer to the ordinance recently issued by 
the Emperor of China, allowing the pub- 
lie exercise of the Catholic and Protestant 
religions in that country. We were ac- 
customed to call the Chinese barbarians; 
but what a contrast did this proceeding on 
their part afford with the conduct of the 
Governor of Malta in this ease! The hon. 
Member concluded by moving as an 
Amendment, to leave out from the word 
“That’’ to the end of the question, in 
order to add the words— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, and ac- 
cording to the Correspondence laid before it, re- 
lative to the proceedings in the Island of Malta 
during the Carnival Holidays in February last, the 
conduct of the Governor and of the Magistrates 
acting under his orders, in the interference with 
the long existing usages of the inhabitants of that 
Island, amount to an infraction of the rights and 
privileges guaranteed to the Maltese by the ca- 
pitulation under which they originally became Bri- 
tish subjects, and are also contrary to the true 
principles of civil and religious liberty.” 

Dr. BOWRING, in seconding the 
Motion, said that he considered that his 
hon. Friend had brought forward the 
subject in a spirit of justice and mode- 
tation, The House should recollect that 
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the Maltese had no representative body ; 
and although they had often asked for 
some share in the administration of their 
local affairs, it had always been denied 
to them. The feeling of the people of 
Malta was, that this proceeding was re- 
sorted to with the view of humiliating the 
Catholic religion; and it should be remem- 
bered that nearly the whole population of 
the island were Catholics. In one of the 
despatches laid on the Table, Mr. Glad- 
stone very properly expressed his surprise 
that there should be such an interference 
with the ceremonies of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, without the Catholic bishop, 
or some other dignitary of that church, 
having been consulted by the Governor. 
These ceremonies had been continued at 
the carnival without interruption from 
time immemorial, and had been sanctioned 
for forty-five years by the British authori- 
ties; and they had been ordered on the 
sudden to be put a stop to by a notice 
stuck up by the police. The people felt 
that the Protestant Government had inter- 
fered with the view of putting a stop to 
the ceremonials of the Catholic religion. 
It was notorious that nothing was so likely 
to lead to fatal consequences as the un- 
necessary interference with the religion of 
a people. In common with his hon. 
Friends around him, he had read with the 
most intense regret the letter of Earl 
Grey. The petitioners had come with 
grievances to the Government; but it ap- 
peared the Government were not willing to 
take them into consideration. The ques- 
tion would, however, he hoped, be recon- 
sidered. The inhabitants of Malta had 
suffered much, and had suffered long. 
They were remarkable for their allegi- 
ance, and it was time that a patient hear- 
ing should be given to their grievances. 
He had great satisfaction in seconding the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. HAWES said, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose stated, in com- 
mencing his speech, that he should con- 
fine himself almost entirely to the con- 
sideration of the disturbances that had 
taken place on the 22nd of February last; 
and, in imitation of that conduct, he would 
also limit his observations principally to 
these transactions, and not enter into the 
more general question broached by his hon. 
Friend who had preceded him. When he 
came to state the facts connected with 
these proceedings, he was sure the House 
would agree with him in thinking that the 
representations made to his hon. Friend 
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were accompanied by a great deal of exag- 
geration. His hon. Friend seemed to ima- 
gine that masking on Sundays, which was 
the sole origin of these disturbances, was 
the law and usage of the people of Malta. 
He should beg to assure his hon. Friend 
that such was not the law, but that, on 
the contrary, annual licenses were granted 
by the Government permitting the practice 
to take place. The matter was thus left 
to the discretion of the Governor. These 
maskings on Sundays had been accompa- 
nied by some indecencies and improprieties, 
and complaints had in consequence been 
made against them to the Governor, both 
by Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy- 
men. Previous, however, to any inter- 
ference with the practice, the Governor 
consulted some of the heads of the Catho- 
lie clergy, and obtained the assent of the 
viear-general to the measures which were 
necessary to put a stop to it. Eight days | 
before the Sunday on which the masking | 
was to take place, namely, on the 14th of 
February, the Governor published the no- 
tice through the police, and during these 
eight days not one single remonstrance 
was made against it. The conclusion which 
the Governor would naturally come to was, 
consequently, that the notice was accept- 
able to the people of Malta, or at least to 
the better-disposed portion of them. He 
held in his hand a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the Governor of Malta, in con- 
sequence of a communication which he had 
made to him on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman read the letter, which was to 
the effect that an intimation had been 
made to the vicar-general of the intention 
of the Government; and his reply was, 
that the measure was a wise one—that all 
right-thinking persons, whether clergymen 
or laymen, would approve of it — that 
masking was not permitted in Rome on 
that day—and that the example of Rome 
ought to be followed in Malta—that he 
would answer for its being well received in 
the villages, though it might be resisted in 
the town by a few low and dissolute per- 
sons. It thus appeared that the Governor 
had been asked by both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergymen to take this 
step, and that it had the approbation of the 
Roman Catholics through their vicar-gene- 
ral, On the 22nd, however, a few persons 
—and they were but a few—attempted to 
contravene the order of the Government. 
When the troops were beating their retreat, 
or withdrawing to their barracks, the mob 
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assault some of the soldiers. The latter, 
however, did not interfere or take any 
part whatever in the proceedings which 
followed. The police alone were called 
out, and without any weapons whatever, 
save the ordinary constables’ staves, dis- 
persed the crowd, and the amusements of 
the evening went on afterwards as if no in- 
terference had taken place. Some of the 
persons who had been engaged in these 
disturbances were arrested and committed 
to prison; but from the punishments in- 
flicted upon them, it would appear that 
their offence was not considered to be a 
very grave one. Of twenty-eight persons 
who were arrested, one was sentenced to 
fifteen days’ imprisonment, two were fined 
two dollars each, and the rest were dis- 
charged. It could not be alleged that any 
undue interference had taken place with 
the magistrates who heard the case, or 
that they had administered the law un- 
fairly. No interference had been attempt- 
ed with the civil or religious rights of the 
people of Malta, and there was certainly 
no intention of giving any offence to their 
feelings. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Bolton had brought forward the subject of 
a memorial, in which other matters were 
alluded to, and in which the parties sought 
to be allowed to have the whole control in 
civil matters vested in the people. Te did 
not think, however, that any one could re- 
gard Malta—a little island with 120,000 
inhabitants, the greater part of whom were 
extremely poor, and the chief importance 
of which consisted in its position as a mili- 
tary station—in the light of an ordinary 
Colony. 

Mr. V. SMITH thought they were much 
indebted to the hon, Member for Montrose 
for bringing this subject before the House. 
The noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Treasury had stated that, if free institu- 
tions could not be given to all the Colonies, 
they could, at least, have free access to the 
Colonial Office. In the same manner it 
was of importance that they should have 
access to the Members of that House, and 
therefore he was glad that the subject had 
been brought before them. Of all the 
places under the British Crown, there was 
perhaps none where there should have been 
exhibited less of the appearance of a sup- 
pression of Catholic ceremonies as in Malta; 
the great majority of the inhabitants were 
Catholics, possessing about 200 churches, 
with 900 priests, and the whole supported 
entirely from funds supplied by the people 
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wards such a people in a matter connected 
with their religion ought therefore to have 
been peculiarly cireumspect. In this in- 
stance had Sir P. Stuart made known to 
the people that it was the wish of a high 
Catholic authority that the ceremony should 
not be proceeded with, it would have been 
attended with great advantage ; but that 
fact was not known. It was not known in 
the country, and therefore it was supposed 
he had acted with great indiscretion ; and 
though the case was much altered by the 
statement of his hon. Friend (Mr: Hawes), 
yet at first it did appear on the face of 
what they knew, that the Governor had 
improperly attempted to put down this 
Roman Catholic ceremony. He was much 
astonished that such a thing should have 
occurred under any British governor, and 
still more astonished that so little had been 
said condemnatory of it by the Government 
at home. In a despatch of the 15th of 
June, all that Mr. Gladstone prescribed to 
the Governor to say to the Memorialists 
was to point out the points wherein they 
were wrong ; and then he proceeded to 
state to the Governor himself wherein he 
was wrong; but he did not say whether 
the ceremony of Sunday masking was to 
be allowed in future. Now, what he found 


fault with the Governor was, that he had 
interfered with the usages of the people; 
and he found fault with Mr. Gladstone’s 
despatch, because he had not communi- 
eated in it to the memorialists whether the 
ceremony was to be permitted in future or 


not. This would, in all likelihood, lead to 
great doubt and excitement, and probably 
confusion, hereafter. As to the mode in 
which the governor dealt with the riot, he 
must say, that after it had been allowed to 
begin, he could see no way in which he 
could have put it down with greater mild- 
ness. The present discussion, he hoped, 
would be productive of considerable benefit; 
and he considered it would not be without 
its use if it led to greater discretion on the 
part of the Governor. 

Mr. EWART thought the simple inti- 
mation on the part of the Governor, that 
he had the sanction of a high Catholic au- 
thority to stop the procession, would have 
been attended with the best results, by the 
removal of much bad feeling. The Maltese 
ought to have a representative govern- 
ment; and it would be impossible to allay 
diseontent there unless they had such a 
Government. If they were treated fairly, 
oo would be more faithful and more 
oyal, 
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Sir D. L. EVANS said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hawes) had done the most he could 
for the Governor, by saying he had the 
sanction of the Roman Catholic authorities. 
But did the Roman Catholic authorities or 
the Governor take the initiative? Had 
any disorder occurred before? [ Mr. Hawes: 
Yes. A number of complaints had been 
made, both by Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics.] He admitted that Malta was not 
to be considered as a Colony; it was some- 
thing of the nature of a fortress ; and it 
was to us of great importance to maintain 
a good feeling amongst the people towards 
their Governors. Although they might not 
be ripe for a representative government, 
yet they might have municipal institutions. 

Mr. BORTHWICK observed, no misun- 
derstanding could arise upon the opinion 
of the Secretary for the Colonies, or the 
Under Secretary; but he held a very dif- 
ferent opinion as respected the letter 
written by Mr. Gladstone upon this busi- 
ness. That document appeared to him 
actually ‘‘ dark from excess of light.”” The 
letter could not be understood. Each sen- 
tence contradicted the sentence which pre- 
ceded it, and every member of a sentence 
did the same. No part or portion of this 
letter was grammatically constructed, and 
therefore if the Governor of Malta did not 
understand its directions, some excuse ex- 
isted for him. But regarding the cireum- 
stances as they occurred, the question came, 
what were religious observances? A reli- 
gious observance was said to have been dis- 
turbed. Masking was no religious observ- 
ance surely, and therefore he did not see 
why the Governor should not have had the 
right to put this masking down. As the 
matter had stood, it really did not appear 
that, previously to that evening, any com- 
munication had taken place on the subject, 
and therefore he could not think the Go- 
vernment blameable for not stating that 
communications had been made. At any 
rate the discussion would do good, for it 
would manifest to the people of Malta, that 
on the part of that House and on the part 
of the nation also, no wish existed to inter- 
fere with rights, customs, or immunities 
which they, the Maltese, had held. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT was at a loss to know 
whether the hon. Member (Mr. Hawes) in- 
tended to oppose the Motion or not. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, he saw no in- 
fringement of civil liberty in the proceed- 
ings. He maintained that both civil and 
religious liberty were infringed by them. 
[Colonel Fox: No!] The hon. and gal- 
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lant Member said ‘‘No;’’ but were the 
people not prohibited from meeting ? were 
they not taken up by the police for meet- 
ing? were they not imprisoned for meeting ? 
and were these not infringements of civil 
liberty? He repeated that it was an in- 
fringement both of civil and religious li- 
berty on the part of those who dared to 
interrupt the people in their peaceable pro- 
ceedings. A great deal too much stress 
had been laid upon one circumstance con- 
nected with this inquiry. It was very true 
that it would have been much more dis- 
creet if the Governor had obtained the 
sanction of all the Roman Catholic autho- 
rities before acting as he had done. He 
had obtained the sanction of the vicar- 
general; and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hawes) had argued from that that he was 
justified in some degree—though he had not 
ascertained, from what the hon. Member 
had said, in what degree—in the proceed- 
ings complained of; but he denied that 
either the vicar-general or the archbishop 
had a right to authorize the putting down 
of a practice which had been carried on for 
thousands of years. [Laughter.| Hon. 


Gentlemen might laugh; but really it was 
something new to him to hear such pro- 
ceedings sanctioned by the hon. Gentle- 


man sitting opposite to him. He regretted 
that Lord Grey had sanctioned Mr. Glad- 
stone’s despatch. The hon. Member for 
Evesham had criticized the composition of 
that despatch, and stated that the compo- 
sition of Earl Grey would stand in favour- 
able contrast with it. He wished that Earl 
Grey’s conduct had stood in favourable 
contrast with Mr. Gladstone’s, which would 
have been of more consequence. In con- 
clusion, he hoped that the hon. Member 
for Lambeth would not call upon the House 
for a division; but would admit that, though 
he had made the best defence he could 
in the circumstances, the interference com- 
plained of was one which ought not to be 
sanctioned, and that the sooner the House 
of Commons condemned it the better. 

Mr. P. HOWARD thought it would be 
more prudent if the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose would withdraw his Motion. The 
people of Malta must feel, from the gene- 
ral tenor of this debate, that great consi- 
deration had been shown for their feelings. 
It was, however, rather unfortunate that 
it had not been announced to them that 
their religious guides had been consulted. 
However, the people of Malta would now 
learn from the announcement of the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
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ment, that their vicar-general had been 
communicated with, and that he gave his 
sanction to the suppression of the proceed- 
ings. The vicar-general officiated in con- 
sequence of the age of the archbishop, who 
was the highest ecclesiastical authority in 
the island. As a general rule, he must, 
however, say that if Parliament were not 
ready to grant high civil immunities, they 
should be very cautious in suffering any in- 
terference with those ancient amusements 
which had so long existed. It was hard to 
condemn the past policy of the Governor 
of Malta upon this isolated act; but he 
hoped that person would be more careful 
and prudent in meddling with what, after 
all, was but a harmless and simple usage. 
Tie was sorry that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Winchester had infused into 
this debate a more angry tone than pre- 
viously pervaded it. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had always been, as he (Mr. 
Howard) hoped he would continue to be, 
the friend of civil and religious liberty; but 
he thought it was useless for his hon. Friend 
to press the Motion to a division, and there- 
fore he hoped he would withdraw it. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that before 
they came to a decision, it was right that 
the House should understand what would 
be the result of carrying the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. The effect 
would be to censure the conduct of the 
Governor of Malta. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the House, before coming to a 
decision, would bear in mind the cireum- 
stances of the case. The practice of mask- 
ing on Sundays at the carnival was one 
which, to render it legal, required the annual 
sanction of the Governor. The Governor 
stated, that the people of Malta had been 
recommended to abstain from that cus- 
tom from the pulpits of Roman Catholic 
churches; and they were recommended 
particularly to abstain from it on the last 
Sunday of the carnival, when one of the 
most sacred ceremonies of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church was performed, namely, the 
exhibition of the Host on the altar. The 
Governor knowing this fact, consulted the 
vicar-general, and that dignitary having 
said that the measure for preventing it was 
one of which all wise and right-thinking 
men would approve, he accordingly refused 
his sanction to this masking, not a refusal 
to walk in procession if they pleased, but a 
refusal to permit them to do so in masks 
on Sundays. Under these circumstances 
he asked his hon. Friend whether he would 
persist in a Motion, the object of which 
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was to condemn the Governor for conduct 
perfectly justifiable, which the respectable 
portion of the Roman Catholic population 
of Malta would bear him out in pursuing 
again ? 

Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY hoped his 
hon. Friend would press the Resolution to 
a division, because the conduct of the Go- 
vernor deserved censure. If he had been 
supported by the Roman Catholic authori- 
ties, he might not, in that case, have been 
blameable; but as the matter stood he was 
much to blame. 

Mr. MACARTHY remarked, that al- 
though the Governor had consulted the 
Roman Catholic authorities, that fact did 
not appear, until very recently, to be known 
either to the late or the present Secretary 
of the Colonies. From his knowledge of 
Malta, he suspected there was more inter- 
ference with these ceremonies than now 
appeared before the House. Masking 
might be objectionable; and if it were, it 
might be put down by the proper ecclesi- 
astical authorities; but he believed therehad 
been an indirect interference with the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. He would relate a 
fact: in a college there the professor wish- 
ed to have a Roman to teach the Italian 
language to the pupils; the Governor, 
however, refused to allow the Roman to be 
introduced, but insisted that if the Italian 
language were to be taught, it should be 
taught by a British subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER thought it was hardly fair to the 
Governor of Malta for any other question 
to be introduced than that which was the 
subject of the discussion. The introduc- 
tion of a Roman to teach the Italian lan- 
guage had nothing to do with the conduct 
of the Governor upon this particular occa- 
sion; but if it had, a person to be in that 
situation must by law be a British subject, 
consequently the Governor could not do 
otherwise. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Macarthy) talked as if there was a settled 
design to put down the Roman Catholic 
religion in Malta; but nobody who had 
read the Papers on the Table of the House 
could for a moment suppose anything had 
been done that had the slightest tendency 
to disturb that religion. The Governor 
was acting in perfect concurrence with high 
authority in the church; and to suppose 
they would do anything to discourage the 
Roman Catholic religion was repugnant to 
common sense. Gentlemen seemed to 
mistake the common use of words. What 
had the Governor really done? A portion 
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of the lower population of Malta had been 
in the habit of masking upon a certain 
Sunday—a practice which was not sanc- 
tioned by ecclesiastical authority else- 
where; and in order to enable them to 
mask, it was necessary to obtain the pre- 
vious leave of the Governor. But that 
leave was not given at all, because the 
Governor was acting in concurrence with 
the Roman Catholic authorities. Yet the 
lower classes of the population— [Mr. 
Hume said, the parties who complained 
were the most respectable people in the 
island.] He apprehended the Governor 
was the best authority on this subject; 
and he stated that the most respectable 
portion of the population approved of what 
he had done. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was justified, therefore, in 
saying that only a certain portion of the 
lower classes complained. The Resolution 
of his hon. Friend would grievously reflect 
upon the Governor of Malta; and if it were 
agreed to, upon the grounds which were 
alleged, it would be most unjust. 


The House divided on the Question, 
that the words proposed to be left out, 
stand part of the Question:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 12: Majority 38. 
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Arundel and Surrey, Escott, B. 
Earl of Ewart, W. 
Berkeley, hon. C, Forster, M. 
Bridgeman, IH, M‘Carthy, A, 
Dunean, G, Mitcalfe, H, 
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TELLERS, 

Bowring, Dr. 

Hume, J. 


Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Thornely, T. 
Williams, W. 


Main Question again put. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS then rose to com- 
plain of the increased expenditure occa- 
sioned by the enormous increase of late 
years in our naval and military establish- 
ments. The Expenditure for the Army and 
Navy this year amounted to 16,840,000/. 
which was 5,181,000/. more than it was 
in 1835. Since that period the increase 
of men in the army and navy was 65,041. 
He trusted that the Government would 
give a pledge that they would revise the 
whole of these establishments. Taken al- 
together, including the Irish constabulary, 
the yeomanry, and the militia, our military 
force amounted to 274,000 men. He hoped 
Government would take the subject into 
consideration, and make great reductions 
in the whole of the Estimates. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER observed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not propose a single item 
which they did not feel themselves justified 
in proposing. 

House in Committee. 

Several Votes were agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 4, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitis.—1*- Consolidated Fund; Joint 
Stock Banks (Scotland and Ireland); Cheshire Returning 
Officer. 

2%. Ecclesiastical Patronage; Burial Service (No. 2); 
Art Unions; Marriages (Ireland) Aet Amendment. 

Reported. Newfoundland; Militia Ballots Suspension ; 
Ordnance Survey. 

Peritions Presented. By the Bishop of London, from 
Dalkeith, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and 
against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on that Day.— 
From Commissioners of Supply of the County of Stirling, 
against the Joint Stock Banks (Scotland and Ireland) 
Bill. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND BISHOPS- 
TOWN CHAPEL. 

The Eart of RADNOR said, that he 
had given notice of his intention to make 
some remarks on the statement made to 
their Lordships relative to the conduct of 
his noble Friend the Duke of Somerset, 
who was unable to attend in his place. 
The attack had been made upon the noble 
Duke without any notice, and he had 
therefore had no means of answering it 
himself, or of asking any Friend to reply 
to it. The charge made against the noble 
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Duke was for violating an express engage- 
ment with respect to the endowment of 
the chapel at Bishopstown; and the history 
of the transaction was this: The Duke of 
Somerset had considerable possessions in 
the county of Devon, in part of which 
there was need of additional church ac- 
commodation. In the course of the year 
1832, the Duke of Somerset built this 
chapel for the purpose of accommodating 
the population. It was complete in the 
spring of that year, and was inspected in 
the course of the summer by the Duke 
and the Bishop of Exeter. Some commu- 
nication took place between them as to the 
consecration and the intention of the Duke 
to make an endowment. The consequence 
was, that early in the month of August 
the Duke entered into an arrangement 
with Mr. Shore to do the duty, and agreed 
to give him a remuneration of 200/. Some 
doubts arose on the question of prefer- 
ment, and the chapel was not then opened. 
Communications subsequently took place 
between Mr. Maberly, the Duke’s solicitor, 
and the secretary of the Bishop; three or 
four letters passed, and, without any en- 
dowment taking place, and without the 
consecration of the church, the Bishop 
granted a title to Mr. Shore, who was duly 
nominated by the then incumbent of the 
living, Mr. Edwards. Mr. Edwards after- 
wards died, and a gentleman named Brown 
sueceeded him, and continued to hold the 
living till 1844, Mr. Shore during all that 
time doing the duty of the church, and no 
difficulty arising. In the summer of 1844, 
Mr. Brown entered into an arrangement 
with a Mr. Cozens, who came in July to 
reside on the incumbency, and objected to 
Mr. Shore’s doing the duty, and refused 
to nominate him; and the Bishop there- 
upon refused to grant a license. Some 
judicial proceedings took place, and ulti- 
mately the chapel was licensed under the 
statute, and the church was opened for 
the performance of religious services ac- 
cording to the doctrines and liturgy of the 
Established Church. The incumbent pro- 
ceeded against Mr. Shore in the ecclesias- 
tical court; but still the church had con- 
tinued open to the present time, and the 
services had been performed to the great 
satisfaction of the congregation. The Duke 
was accused of bad faith in having violated 
a specific engagement entered into by him 
never to allow the chapel to be used for 
other purposes than those of the Church of 
England; and secondly to endow it; for 
the Bishop said that when he licensed the 
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chapel, there was a positive engagement 
to endow it. Now, with respect to the 
first point, he did not see, on reference to 
the Act, that it was necessary a chapel 
should be a Dissenting place of worship 
because it was licensed under the Act. 
The certificate under which it was opened 
was granted by the archdeacon; and the 
registrar objected that it did not specify 
the place to be a Dissenting chapel; but 
the opinion of Mr. now Mr. Justice Erle 
was taken fipon the subject, and he was of 
opinion that it was not necessary to declare 
it to be a Dissenting place of worship, be- 
cause it was licensed under the Act. In 
point of fact, however, it had not been 
used as a Dissenting place of worship, for 
it was used for the services and the sacra- 
ments according to the rites of the Church 
of England. But the principal accusation 
was, that the noble Duke had forfeited his 
engagement that he would endow the 
chapel; and to show the groundlessness of 
that charge, the noble Earl read the cor- 
respondence which had taken place be- 
tween Mr. Maberly, the solicitor of the 
Duke, and the Bishop’s seeretary; in which 
the Duke had no doubt stated his wish to 
make an endowment; but, as some diffi- 
culties might arise as to the patronage and 
other matters, made no pledge upon the 
subject. The noble Earl then read the 
following correspondence :— 
“ Bedford Row, Sept. 12, 1832. 

“Sir—I begin to apprehend that the mutual 
object of the Duke of Somerset and the Bishop 
of Exeter will not be attainable but through the 
medium of the Church Building Commissioners. 
It will require some consideration to determine 
what proposition to lay before them on the sub- 
ject. It may also turn out that the Duke’s ap- 
prehension of its being necessary to let the twelve- 
month go round is well founded; and this would 
be so much waste time, for the chapel is ready, I 
believe. It seems to me also that it might assist 
the Duke in determining definitively what he 
might be inclined to do relative to endowment, 
&e. if an experiment could be first made how 
the chapel is likely to answer. Under these con- 
siderations, I should beg to suggest that it would 
be better to request of the Bishop, in the first in- 
stance, a license as if it were a proprietary chapel 
only, which need not by any means imply thereby 
that the idea of endowment and consecration is 
abandoned, The opening of the chapel in this 
way will, in the course of a few months, probably, 
enable the Duke to judge what may be the best 
wrangement to propose for the ultimate adjust- 
ment.—I am, &e. 

“ Josep Maperty.” 


To this letter Mr. Barnes replied— 


“ Sir—I have taken the earliest opportunity of 
laying before the Bishop your letter of the 12th. 
The Bishop directs me to say that the Duke of 
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Somerset, having stated his wish and purpose to 
endow the chapel, and to convey the same for 
communication, the Bishop will license the chapel 
till that purpose can be carried fully into effect. 
The Bishop has further directed me that, having 
himself seen the chapel, he dispenses with the 
issuing of any previous commission of inquiry. 
It is only necessary, therefore, that the Duke 
should sign a petition to grant the license, and I 
will draw a form and send it to you. For this 
purpose you will be good enough to direct a plan 
of the chapel to be furnished, showing the ground 
plan and sealing, &e.; and be good enough to 
give me the most concise statement possible as to 
the title—that the Duke is tenant in fee of what 
other estate.—I am, &ec. 


and Bishopstown Chapel. 


“ Rapa Barnes.” 


On receiving this letter, Mr. Maberly 
wrote, on the 22nd of September, as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favour, which, with your request of a plan, 
é&c., I will immediately communicate to his Grace, 
and I doubt not that I shall be commissioned to 
return his Grace’s thanks to the Bishop and your- 
self for your obliging attention. I write, how- 
ever, in consequence of some expressions in your 
letter, and to prevent all possibility of any future 
misunderstanding, unlikely as it may be, to arise. 
I think that the communication of the Bishop’s 
consent to license is accompanied by words from 
you, that, if unqualified and unexplained, would 
amount to an implied engagement on the part of 
the Duke, at all events, and under any cireum- 
stances, and with whatever inconveniences at- 
tended, still peremptorily to endow and convey 
the chapel for consecration. As the Duke is a 
man who would be scrupulous to the letter in the 
performance of every iota of what he could be 
considered, either directly or by implication, to 
have engaged for, it becomes the more necessary 
for me to take care that his Grace does not lay 
himself under any obligation calculated, by any 
possibility, to bring him into a dilemma. It is his 
Grace’s most serious and determined intention and 
wish to do his best, through the medium of the 
Church Commissioners or otherwise to procure 
the consecration of his chapel, and to make for it 
a permanent regular endowment of proper amount. 
With the expression of this intention, the Bishop 
will, I doubt not, knowing his Grace’s attachment 
to the Establishment, feel satisfied and rest con- 
tented. But it is possible that there may be impe- 
diments, unlooked-for requisitions, objections made, 
interference with patronage, or the like, that may 
make it unadvisable, in the view of his Grace, or 
of any reasonable man, to proceed to the convey- 
ance or consecration, and may rather induce his 
Grace to wish to wait till some further legislative 
regulations afford better facilities, or remove diffi- 
culties that may in the present state of the law 
exist. I must, therefore, claim for his Grace a 
discretion in these matters beyond what your 
words convey. ‘That the Bishop is content that 
the Duke should have this I do not doubt, nor do 
I think that you meant to imply to the contrary ; 
but if you read again your words, I think that you 
will find that the qualification is necessary which 
I have here taken the liberty to make. I will send 
you the plan, &c., as soon as I receive it, and shall 
be obliged by the form of petition you propose to 
send me,—I am, &c. “ Joseru MaBerty.” 
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Mr. Barnes replied to Mr. Maberly :— 
“ Exeter, Sept. 25, 1832. 

“ Sir—I have consulted the Bishop upon your 
letter of the 22nd. The Bishop’s authority, as 
stated in my letter of the 10th, was founded cor- 
rectly, his Lordship thinks, on the previous com- 
munications ; but the Bishop, on perusing your 
letter, authorizes me to say that he is content to 
license the building on the declaration therein con- 
tained. I shall be glad to give every despatch to 
the business on your furnishing me with the mat- 
ter mentioned in my former letter.—I am, &e. 

“ Rates Barnes.” 


The noble Earl concluded by contending 
that the Duke of Somerset never had en- 
tered into any contract to endow the church 
in question. 

The Bisuor of BATH and WELLS 
said, that he had never heard of the differ- 
ence which had arisen between the Duke 
of Somerset and the Bishop of Exeter un- 
til he received a letter from the Bishop of 
Exeter on the subject. As he wished to 
occupy the attention of their Lordships for 
the shortest possible time, he should con- 
fine what he had to say to the fewest pos- 
sible words, and therefore he should pro- 
ceed at once to lay before them the letter 
which he had received from his right rev. 
Friend :— 

“ Bishopstowe, Aug. 1, 1846. 

*« My dear Lord—Lord Radnor having informed 
me that it is his intention to bring forward a dis- 
cussien respecting a statement made by me in the 
House of Lords on the 23rd of June last, on occa- 
sion of the presentation of a petition from the 
Rey. James Shore, which statement his Lordship 
considers as having cast an imputation of bad 
faith on the Duke of Somerset, I request you to 
ask for me the indulgence of the House (as was 
recently accorded to the Archbishop of Dublin) in 
permitting me, in this letter to your Lordship, to 
state the reasons which prevent me from attend- 
ing in my place when the diseussion shall come 
forward. Those reasons are stated in a letter 
which I wrote on the 28th ult. to Lord Radnor, a 
copy of which I request you to read to the House, 
as well as a copy of the letter to Lord Seymour, 
referred to in mine to Lord Radnor, and of Lord 
Seymour's answer to me, all which I now enclose. 
I further request you to state to the House, after 
reading that answer, that the newspaper trans- 
mitted by me was the Western Times, of Satur- 
day, the 25th ult., that it was put into the enve- 
lope in my presence by my solicitor, in his own 
office ; that it was sealed by him, and put into the 
post-office at Exeter by him; that my solicitor 
took the precaution of marking the copy of the 
Western Times, so placed by him in the envelope, 
with my letter addressed to Lord Seymour; and 
that he and his clerk declare, and he will be ready 
to testify, that neither of them ever had in his pos- 
session a Gloucester Journal, nor, to the best of 
their recollection, ever saw one—that it was, 
therefore, absolutely impossible that such a paper 
should have been inserted in the envelope before it 
was put into the post-office at Exeter. I willadd, 
that I myself have not for many years had in my 
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possession, nor even seen, a Gloucester newspaper ; 
that I could not, therefore, have transmitted such 
a paper to Lord Seymour.—I am, my dear Lord, 
yours most faithfully, “ H. Exerer, 

“The Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 

of Bath and Wells. 

“P.S. I think it right to add one or two brief 

passages from the reported speech of Lord Sey- 
mour, on which I offered to meet him before a 
jury :—‘ He (the Bishop of Exeter) rose calmly 
and deliberately to make this statement. It is a 
calm, deliberate, collected statement ; and I pro- 
ceed to show to you that that calm, deliberate, 
and emphatic statement is a deliberate falsehood! 
Again—‘ Therefore he (the Bishop) not only made 
a charge diametrically contrary to the truth ; but 
he made a malicious charge, for the purpose of 
giving a false imputation to the individual in 
question.’” 
That was the letter which he had received. 
Now, with the permission of the House, he 
should read the copy of a letter addressed 
by the Bishop of Exeter to the noble Earl 
near him who had just addressed the 
House :— 


and Bishopstown Chapel. 


“‘ Bishopstowe, Torquay, July 28, 1846. 

“My Lord—Being in Exeter this day, I have 
received the letter of yesterday's date with which 
your Lordship has honoured me, intimating your 
intention of making a statement in the House of 
Lords, at the desire of his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, in order ‘to remove the imputation of 
bad faith which, in my speech of the 23rd of June, 
I cast upon him.’ I thank your Lordship for 
saying that ‘you should be unwilling that this 
should be done in my absence,’ and expressing 
your ‘hope that I will let you know, at my ear- 
liest convenience, what day will suit me to be in 
the House,’ It would have given me very great 
satisfaction to have availed myself of your Lord- 
ship’s courteous and candid proposition, had not 
circumstances occurred which have rendered it 
imperative on me to forbear at present from per- 
sonally bearing part in the discussion. Those 
circumstances are, indeed, such as may possibly 
induce your Lordship to reconsider your purpose 
of dealing with the matter at present in the Louse 
of Lords. They are as follows: — Lord Sey- 
mour, who, as the Duke’s eldest son, must 
be considered by me as having acted in such 
a matter with the cognizance and approbation of 
his father, recently called a public meeting, which 
was holden on Tuesday, the 21st inst., at the 
Mayoralty Room, Totness (the Mayor presiding), 
by a handbill, stating that Lord Seymour would 
address his constituents, and at the same time 
correct certain statements which had been made 
respecting the church at Bridgetown. At this 
meeting the speech of Lord Seymour was of such a 
character as compelled me to write to him a letter, 
a copy of which 1 have the honour to enclose, to- 
gether with the newspaper, in which the report of 
it (which is generally, as I hear, understood to be 
accurate) was given to the world. I have also di- 
rected that a bill of indictment be preferred at 
the Exeter Assizes, now in progress, against the 
editor of the newspaper, for his peculiar share in 
the publication. As I shall present myself as a 
witness in the prosecution of the indictment, in 
order that I may be submitted to cross-examina- 
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tion upon oath relative to the facts of the case, I 
feel that I ought not to yield (as my first impres- 
sion was to yield) to the temptation of bearing 
part in the discussion which your Lordship has 
informed me it is your intention to introduce 
in the House of Lords.—I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

“The Earl of Radnor. “. Exeter. 

“P.S. If your Lordship should continue in the 
intention of making your statement, I would re- 
quest that you will give me as early notice of the 
day as possible, and that it be not earlier than 
Tuesday next (a day which your letter permits me 
toname), in order that I may request some friends 
to attend and report to me the purport of what 
your Lordship shall say.” 


He should next proceed to lay before their 
Lordships a copy of a letter addressed by 
the Bishop of Exeter to Lord Seymour— 
“ Bishopstowe, Torquay, July 28, 1846. 
“My Lord—My attention has been called to 
the report of the proceedings of a public meeting 
holden at Totness on Tuesday last, and especially 
of a speech therein stated to have been delivered 
by your Lordship on that occasion. I now send to 
your Lordship a copy of the newspaper, the West- 
ern Times, of Saturday, the 25th inst., in which 
the report is given. The sentiments and tone 
ascribed to your Lordship in the reported speech 
are such as forbid all remark or comment on my 
part. But I have no hesitation in making to your 
Lordship a proposition, which I am bound to sup- 
pose will not be lightly rejected—that your Lord- 
ship shall either deny the general accuracy of the 
report, or if it be, in the main part of it, accurate, 
that you make such admission of its accuracy as 
shall put me in a position to call on you to justify 
the speech, as reported, and prove the truth of its 
main allegations before a jury of our country.—I 
am, my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
“The Lord Seymour. “H, Exeter. 
“P.S. I request your Lordship to return to me 
the newspaper which I now send, with any state- 
ment which your Lordship may think fit.” 
The answer returned by Lord Seymour he 
should read, as the last document which he 
had to lay before them :-— 
“ Spring-gardens, Wednesday, July 29, 1846. 
“Lord Seymour declines all communication 
with the Bishop of Exeter, and is not desirous of 
reading the Gloucester Journal, which the Bishop 
has transmitted.” 


Subject at an end, 


JOINT STOCK BANKS BILL. 

The Earu of EGLINTON rose to put a 
question to the noble Marquess opposite, re- 
garding the intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to the Scotland and 
Ireland Joint Stock Banks Bill. He ear- 
nestly hoped that it was not the intention of 
the Government to proceed with such a 
measure at the present period of the Session. 
The measure, it was well known, was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the people of Scot- 
land. It probably was also known to many 
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noble Lords that a deputation from Scot- 
land waited upon Sir R. Peel for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to forego his intentions 
with respect to this measure. Sir R. Peel 
promised to reconsider the subject, and 
promised likewise that some delay should 
take place; it therefore might be hoped 
that the present Government would not 
proceed with the Bill. He hoped that a 
new Ministry, which, in Scotland at least, 
had met with no factious opposition, would, 
as a favour and as an act of grace, postpone 
such a measure till the next Session of 
Parliament. There was nothing of which 
the Scotch were so jealous as any inter- 
ference with their system of banking. If 
the Bill passed now, he believed that there 
was not a bank in Scotland which could 
avail itself of the advantages which the 
measure held out. The Bill also appeared 
to him objectionable on the ground of its 
tendency to centralization, which, though 
high in favour with Sir R. Peel, was very 
differently viewed by the people of Scot- 
land. 

The Margvess of LANSDOWNE was 
afraid that he could not give the noble 
Earl any assurance that the Bill would not 
be proceeded with. He should inform him- 
self as to the progress that the Bill had 
made elsewhere; but, as far as he could 
see, there was nothing on the face of the 
proceedings which seemed to render post- 
ponement necessary. The proposed mea- 
sure, as every one knew, was perfectly 
familiar to the public, and therefore no 
well-founded complaint could be urged 
against its being proceeded with at the 
present period of the Session. The matter 
had already been brought under the notice 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and, 
upon the whole, his opinion was that the 
advantages likely to acerue from the mea- 
sure would greatly preponderate over the 
disadvantages. 

Lorp KINNAIRD observed, that from 
the known opposition manifested against 
the Bill, the parties who objected—indeed 
all parties—expected that further commu- 
nication would have been given before the 
measure had been further proceeded with. 
He might also say, as another reason why 
the further progress of the measure should 
be stayed, that through information afford- 
ed by the public papers, persons in Scot- 
land interested in banking affairs had been 
told that the Bill would be left over until 
the next Session. He did not see, there- 
fore, that it would be fair to continue fur- 
ther progress, particularly when the very 
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late period of the Session was considered. 
No doubt the chartered banks of Scotland 
approved of the Bill, and would be rejoiced, 
could they see it made the law of thé land, 
because it afforded them a monopoly. He 
knew the people of Scotland were against 
this Bill, and he knew also that a general 
feeling existed in Scotland that farther pro- 
gress would not be made. On these grounds 
it would not be fair to enter into any dis- 
cussion upon the Bill. 

Eart GREY thought it would be better 
to postpone the discussion of the Bill till 
the second reading; and if the Bill was 
proceeded with, it should pass with as little 
delay as possible. THe proposed, there- 
fore, to make it an Order of the Day that 
the Bill should be read a second and third 
time on Thursday, when he thought he 
should be able to state reasons for passing 
the Bill of which his noble Friend was not 
aware. 

Bill read 1. 

House adjourned. 


Flogging in 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 4, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustiie Bitts.—1° Judgment Creditors. 

2°. Cheshire Returning Officer. 
Reported. Cheshire Returning Officer. 
3°: and passed, Cheshire Returning Officer. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Inhabitants of the City of 
York, for the Adoption of Measures for promoting the 
Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from John Williams, Inhabitant of the Town 
of Holywell; by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from Archdea- 
con of Sarum, and from Dean and Chapter of the Colle- 
giate Church of Saint Peter, Westminster; by Mr. Long, 
from Clergy and Laity of the Deanery of Potterne; and 
by Colonel Reid, from Members of the Windsor and 
Eton Church Union, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, but in favour of the Immediate Appointment of 
a Bishop to the newly erected See of Manchester.—By 
Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, from Heritors, Magistrates, and 
Commissioners of Supply of the County of Ross, met in 
the Court House at Dingwall, for Repeal of the Duties on 
Malt and Whiskey.—By Mr. Baine, from Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Shipowners, and other Traders, Inhabitants of 
the Town of Greenock, in favour of the Measure pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government respecting the Sugar 
Duties.—By Mr. Law, from Inhabitants of Bradford, for 
an Investigation into the Working of the Anatomy Act, 
with a view to its Repeal.—From Directors and Members 
of the York Institute of Popular Science and Literature, 
in favour of the Corresponding Societies and Lecture 
Rooms Bill—By Lord Granville Somerset, from Owners 
and Occupiers of Fen Lands situated in the Parishes of 
Northwold and Methwold, in favour of the Drainage of 
Lands Bill.— By Dr. Bowring, from Inhabitants of the 
Parish and Borough of Ilfracombe, and by Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from George Williams, Resident in the Parish 
of Saint John’s, in the Town of Cardiff, for the Abolition 
of Naval and Military Flogging, and for a Strict Investiga- 
tion into the Treatment of Private Frederick John White, 
late of Her Majesty’s Regiment the 7th Hussars, who was 
flogged at Hounslow by order of the Commanding Officer. 
—By Viscount Newport, from Inhabitants of Broseley, 
and by Mr. Manners Sutton, from Inhabitants of the 
Town of Cambridge, for the Establishment of Local 
Courts for the Recovery of Small Debts. —By Mr. Thomas 
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Duncombe, from Edward Baker, of No. 2, Catherine 
Place, Westminster, late Warder in the Milbank Prison, 
for an Immediate Inquiry into the Manner in which the 
Prison of Milbank is conducted.—By Mr. Robert Palmer, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the Wokingham Union, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. Wynn Ellis, 
from Chairman, Vice Chairman, and Guardians of the 
Leicester Poor Law Union, and from Guardians of the 
Poor of the York Union, for Alteration of the Poor Re. 
moval Bill.—By Mr. [Henry Berkeley, from Members of 
the Bristol Peace Society, for the Abolition of Punishment 
of Death.—By Lord John Russell, from Wholesale Book- 
sellers aud Stationers of the City of London and Westmin- 
ster, respecting the Opening of Railway Parcelsx—By Mr, 
Ehot Yorke, from Bankers, Merchants, Traders, and 
other Inhabitants of the Borough of Wisbech, for the 
more easy Recovery of Small Debts. 


Hong-Kong. 


CHESHIRE RETURNING OFFICER. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the Second Reading of the Cheshire Re- 
turning Officer Bill, and in doing so begged 
to explain that Chester was a county pala- 
tine in itself, and that consequently until 
the passing of the Act 1 William IV., cap. 
70, the writs were always directed to the 
Chamberlain of the County Palatine of 
Chester, as the Queen’s writ did not run 
n the county. The Ist William IV., 
ce. 70, abolished the practice ; but, never- 
theless, since then all the writs for the 
county had continued to be directed to the 
Chamberlain, and had been consequently 
perhaps irregularly issued, and all the hon. 
Members returned by the various consti- 
tuencies had been elected under writs is- 
sued by that officer. As the practice could 
prevail no longer, it was necessary to pass 
the short Act which he had introduced on 
the preceding evening, under which, for 
the future, the writs would be directed to 
the sheriff of the county, or the sheriff of 
the county of the city of Chester, and 
former elections would be declared valid. 
Ile trusted that the House would allow the 
Bill to be read a second time, committed, 
and engrossed, and to be read a third time 
that evening, or as soon as possible after 
being engrossed, in order that it might be 
made law before next Saturday, when the 
writ issued for the city of Chester should 
be returned. 

Bill read a second time, and passed 
through all the other stages. 


FLOGGING IN HONG-KONG. 

Dr. BOWRING begged to ask the 
noble Lord the question of which he had 
given notice, namely, Whether the atten- 
tion of the Government had been called to 
the frequent application of flogging, as a 
punishment for petty offences, in the island 
of Hong-Kong, it being stated that no less 
than fifty-four persons were so punished on 
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Saturday, the 25th day of April last, for 
not having obtained tickets of registration; 
and after such infliction, were deliverd over 
to the Chinese authorities to be subjected 
to further penalties under the criminal code 
of that empire ? 

Mr. HAWES had received no account 
whatsoever of the affair alluded to by his 
hon. Friend; and the only punishment he 
had received accounts of, as having been 
inflicted for such an offence was fine and 
imprisonment, or imprisonment with hard 
labour. The cireumstance, however, to 
which his hon. Friend had alluded, would 
receive attention and be inquired into, and 
by the next mail orders upon the subject 
would be issued. 

Dr. BOWRING begged to hand his 
hon. Friend the best evidence he possessed 
of the affair, the Hong-Kong newspaper. 


TENANTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. MORGAN JOHN O’CONNELL 
would take that opportunity of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland, whether he would undertake to 
direct his attention during the coming re- 
cess to the subject of a petition from cer- 
tain tenants of Trinity College, Dublin, 
together with the other landlerd and tenant 
questions in Ireland, with a view to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the Land- 
lord and Tenant Commission? He did not 
ask with the petitioners that their leases 
night be converted into perpetuities, but 
merely that such corporations as they held 
under might have larger and more exten- 
sive powers of granting leases. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that his 
attention had been called to the subject, 
and all he could say was, that he would 
endeavour to bring forward a measure 
which would remove the existing griev- 
ances, whilst preserving a due regard to 
the interests of Trinity College, as well as 
of the tenants. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS rose to ask the 
Attorney General if he would propose an 
Amendment of the law, affording means of 
obtaining compensation in the following 
case, viz. : in the poorer part of St. John’s 
parish, Westminster, there are various per- 
sons who have resided for a series of years 
in the same dwellings without leases, rely- 
ing on the good faith of their landlords 
that they would not be dispossessed; and 
whose families have been supported, and 
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livelihood depends on the good will or busi- 
ness connexion they have established in 
the locality—they are now about to be re- 
moved compulsorily without compensation, 
and their houses taken down, in order to 
construct new streets, under the provisions 
of a ‘ Westminster Improvement Act,” 
passed last year, empowering a building 
company or association to this effect. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL replied, 
that although every one would admit the 
hardship, yet the question of landlord and 
tenant’s relative rights was so complicated, 
that it was wholly impossible the hardship 
could be satisfactorily remedied. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS felt it to be his 
duty not to let the matter rest. 


TOBACCO DUTIES. 

Dr. BOWRING begged again to call 
the attention of the House to the subject 
of the Tobacco Duties. Upon a former 
occasion he had presented to them facts 
and figures, showing the enormous increase 
in the numbor of seizures which had taken 
place in the United Kingdom, and that 
five-sevenths of the whole amount of those 
seizures were connected with tobacco smug- 
gling. Since the year 1842, the convic- 
tions under the excise laws had doubled in 
this country, and had become fivefold in 
Scotland, and they were chiefly for smug- 
gling tobacco, for which a vast number of 
receiving houses had been established. He 
had shown them a publication, which con- 
tained 100 folio pages, of the names of 
sufferers under the penalties of the tobacco 
excise law. Those persons had been taken 
before the magistrates and imprisoned, 
whilst struggling in a successful contest 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He wanted the House to look into the state 
of the law, and to inquire into the causes 
which occasioned so many people to be, 
under one particular Act, crowded into 
prison, whilst the public were placed under 
heavy charges to carry out the punishments 
to which they had been sentenced, with, as 
he believed, and as the facts would show, 
exceedingly little benefit to the revenue. 
He thought a duty of 1s. per pound would 
be productive to the revenue, and would 
prevent a great deal of fraud. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving a Resolu- 
tion, that the state of the Tobacco Duties 
require the revision of Parliament, with a 
view to their early reduction. 

The CHANCELLOR or tor EXCHE- 
QUER said, that there was no doubt 
the evils resulting from smuggling were 
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very great; but the hon. Member, when he 
suggested a reduction, ought to recollect 
that the reduction would involve the sacri- 
fice of a large amount of revenue, which, 
in that case, must be made up from some 
other source. He was not, therefore, pre- 
pared, on the part of the Government, to 
agree to the Motion. 

Mr. HUME supported the Motion. The 
maintenance of a large coast-guard estab- 
lishment, and the adoption of other means 
to prevent smuggling, were causes of a 
very great expense to the country. 

An Hoy. MEMBER moved that the 
House be counted, and there being only 
thirty-five Members present, it was ad- 
journed at a quarter before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 5, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Britis, — 1% Lunatic Asylums and 
Pauper Lunatics; Sites for Dwellings (No. 1); Arms 
(Ireland); Sites for Dwellings (No. 2); Contagious Dis- 
eases Prevention; Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Turn- 
pike Roads (Ireland); Forms (Assessed Taxes); Militia 
Pay. 

2. Gauge of Railways; Sugar Duties (No. 3); Naval Me- 
dical Supplemental Fund Society. 

Reported. Court of Common Pleas. 

PrriTions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against the Union of Saint 
Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Immediate Ap- 
pointment of a Bishop to the newly erected See of Man- 
chester.—From the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dublin, for the Restoration of 
the ancient Rights and Privileges to the Corporation of 
Dublin.—By Mr. Mildmay, from Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Town and County of the Town of South- 
ampton, for the more easy Recovery of Small Debts.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Merchants, Agents, Shipowners, &c. 
connected with the Indian and Eastern Colonial Trade, 
for Establishing Steam Communication with the Colo- 
nies. 


PUBLIC CEMETERIES BILL. 


Mr. MACKINNON, in moving the Se- 
cond Reading of the Public Cemeteries Bill, 
observed, that the object of the measure 
was threefold: first, to prevent all inter- 
ments within the precincts of large towns 
or populous places; secondly, to prevent 
dead bodies from being kept in the rooms of 
the poorer classes for an indefinite time 
a practice which induced many pestilential 
disorders; and thirdly, to limit, in some 
measure, the exorbitant charges of under- 
takers and others, which the poor were un- 
able to pay. The evidence given before 
the Health of Towns Commission had 
fully established the bad effects of permit- 
ting interments in towns, and of allowing 
corpses to be kept for several days in the 
same rooms with the living members of 
the deceased’s family. To remedy these 
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evils it would be necessary to place certain 
powers and machinery in the hands of the 
Government: there seemed no other course, 
notwithstanding the strong disinclination in 
the country to centralization. This Bill, 
accordingly, proposed that a Commissioner 
or Commissioners be appointed to act under 
a Committee of Privy Council, and to re- 
port on the existence of any nuisances af- 
fecting the public health. The Commis- 
sioners would inquire and report the extent 
of the evils abovementioned in the metro- 
polis, and in towns where epidemic disease 
might appear most prevalent, or whenever 
they received a complaint from any parish 
or union; and they would state to the 
Committee of Privy Council the existing 
extent of space provided for burials in the 
district, and the edifices and consecrated 
and unconsecrated ground required, with 
plans and estimates for new cemeteries. If, 
after due publicity given to the project, it 
should be approved by the Privy Council, 
then it might be carried into execution un- 
der the superintendence of the Commis- 
sioner, with the aid of a local committee, 
if thought fit, consisting of the local clergy 
and a number of the inhabitants of the 
district. The Bill proposed to give com- 
pensation to the clergy during the lives 
of the present incumbents for the loss of 
fees, and also to clerks and sextons, if these 
should not be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner to the new public cemeteries. The 
proprietors of private burial grounds within 
the district would also receive compensa- 
tion for any loss they might sustain. The 
expense of all this might be defrayed by a 
small addition to the poor rate, not to ex- 
ceed 3d. per head per annum, if the burial 
dues proved insufficient; money for the 
first cost might be obtained by loans se- 
cured on those burial dues and rates in aid 
of them. The whole subject was of vast 
importance ; 67,000 persons were dying 
every year of epidemic and contagious dis- 
eases, occurring, in the largest proportions, 
in the worst-conditioned districts of towns. 
But this subject, as well as that of the pre- 
vention of smoke, ought to be taken out of 
his (Mr. Mackinnon’s) hands by the Go- 
vernment; and he would propose that the 
Bill be read a second time, in order that 
the country might have opportunity of con- 
sidering it before next Session, and then 
he hoped the Government would bring for- 
ward a satisfactory measure, founded on a 
great and comprehensive view of the whole 
matter. 


Sir G. GREY felt that the hon. Mem- 
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ber was entitled to very great credit for 
the pains he had taken on this important 
subject. It was one which came within the 
operation of those sanitary measures which 
were now under the consideration of the 
Government, and would be brought forward, 
it might be hoped, early next Session. To 
read this Bill a second time at present, 
however, might be pledging the House to 
very important details—perhaps the assent 
would be rather formal than substantial— 
but it was desirable to reserve the whole 
question for full and fair consideration. 
The best course would be to let the House 
have the benefit of that consideration. 
He hoped the hon. Member would be dis- 
posed to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Government, with the assurance that 
the whole subject was to be considered by 
them. 

Mr. MACKINNON assented, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government would 
be able so to mature a measure as to have 
it brought forward at an early period next 
Session. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Episcopal Revenues and 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the whole sys- 
tem of the bankruptey- and insolvency laws 
of this country had, during the last eight 
or ten years, been in such a state of oscil- 
lation and transition, that it now presented 
amass of confusion; and such an amount 
of suffering and pecuniary loss was inflicted 
by it upon the country as was almost in- 
credible, so that an alteration in the law 
was imperatively called for. The great 
objects of a bankrupt and insolvent law, 
which ought to be to facilitate the means 
of getting possession of the property of in- 
solvent traders, to prevent that property 
from the consequences of waste or fraud, 
and to protect the insolvent trader, were 
very inadequately obtained under the pre- 
sent system. He was glad to find that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
consider the whole subject, with a view to 
bringing in a large measure to amend the 
present system. That being the case, he 
would not press the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill, but would leave 
the question in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, 

Sm G. GREY said, with reference to 
this subject, he had received a communica- 
tion from his noble Friend the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to the effect that he had under con- 
sideration a measure for the amendment of 
the bankruptey and insolvency laws, which 
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he hoped to be able to perfect before next 
Session of Parliament. 
Motion for Committee withdrawn. 


WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, this Bill stood 
for the second reading that day. He had 
had great hopes that the measure, or some 
one equivalent to it, would have been taken 
up by the Government during the present 
Session, and carried successfully through 
the House. Since he came down to the 
House, however, he had learned that there 
was an indisposition to carry this or any 
similar measure during the present Ses- 
sion. He regretted this exceedingly, as 
it was in every respect desirable that they 
should have as many sources of employ- 
ment for the people of Ireland as possible 
during the winter months; and he knew of 
none more profitable or beneficial than the 
reclamation of waste lands in Ireland on a 
large scale. If this Bill was postponed, he 
trusted that at the earliest possible period 
next Session, a measure would be intro- 
duced by Government for this object, as 
he was satisfied that without some such 
scheme no satisfactory government of Ire- 
land could be earried on. 

Lory J. RUSSELL said, Her Majesty’s 
Government had every wish to introduce 
a Bill of this kind, and much consideration 
had been given to this and other measures 
of a similar nature; but, after due delibera- 
tion, they had come to the conclusion that 
it would be far better to postpone such 
measures till more time for consideration 
could be given to them. 


‘Bill withdrawn. 


‘EPISCOPAL REVENUES AND DIOCESE 
BILL. 

Mr. FREWEN had stated that day 
week, in introducing this Bill, that he 
brought it in solely in consequence of the 
Bangor and St. Asaph and Manchester 
Bill, which had passed the other House. 
But as the noble Lord (Lord Clive) had 
withdrawn the latter measure, it was not 
his intention to press the present one, and 
therefore he asked for leave to discharge 
the order for the second reading. 

Corone, SIBTHORP hoped this Bill 
was withdrawn altogether, and that its 
present withdrawal was not merely tempo- 
rary, contingent upon the introduction of 
any other measure. THe had never read a 
Bill so wholly objectionable from the com- 
mencement to the close. Why, it pro- 
posed nineteen new bishops. Now, on a 
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recent occasion the bishops had not done 
their duty as they ought. He alluded to 
the Maynooth grant, to which they gave 
their sanction. He would ever support 
the Church of the country, and with it the 
Monarchy; but he could not consent to a 
Bill of this dangerous and obnoxious de- 
scription, which he believed would be de- 
structive to the Church. 


Order discharged. 


SITES FOR DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 
Viscount MORPETH moved for leave 


to bring in a Bill to empower the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Woods to sell, on 
certain conditions, sites for dwellings for 
the poor out of the hereditary estates of 
the Crown; and another Bill, empowering 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods to sell, on certain conditions, sites 
for dwellings for the poor out of lands 
vested in them under Acts for the im- 
provement of the metropolis. These Bills 
would, he considered, have a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the present most deplo- 
rable condition—so far as regarded the 
comforts of their habitations—of the poor. 
Several benevolent persons, having formed 
themselves into societies, had undertaken 
to build suitable lodgings for the working 
classes; and as, in the improvements fre- 
quently taking place, the poor were «riven 
from miserable abodes into localities still 
more miserable, he thought it only right 
that the Crown, and the Commissioners 
under it, should have power to counteract 
a mischief to which they were, involunta- 
rily, parties. As the law now stood, they 
could only grant leases at the full value; 
and what he proposed by this Bill to effect 
was, that the Commissioners should be 
authorized, for the purpose of providing; 
dwellings for the poor, to dispose of the 
Crown estates upon such terms as might 
seem proper to them, and as further might 
be approved of by the Treasury. 

The Eart of LINCOLN, while he 
hoped there would be full opportunity given 
before the second reading to consider the 
whole subject, must even at that stage of 
the proceedings enter his protest against 
the Bill. 
could not be more anxious to better the 
condition of the poor, whether by improv- 
ing their dwellings or otherwise, than he 
was; but he did not think the course about 
to be adopted by the noble Lord would ef- 
fect the desired end, whilst it would very 
prejudicially atfect the whole system of 
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management of the Crown Property. It 
was well known that the hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown were guarded, and in 
the most stringent manner, from any dimi- 
nution. Those hereditary revenues of the 
Crown were placed at the commencement 
of each reign, by an arrangement with the 
Sovereign, in the hands of the Commis. 
sioners of Woods, as trustees between the 
Crown and the public; and they were bound, 
in the execution of that duty, first on be- 
half of the public, to see that the income 
was appropriated in the best possible way; 
and, secondly, on behalf of the Crown, to 
see that the estate was not diminished in 
any way whatsoever : so that in the event 
of the demise of the Crown, the new So- 
vereign (who might not like to renew the 
present arrangements with the public) on 
his accession might receive those estates 
which belonged to him, undiminished and 
undeteriorated. If the noble Lord were al- 
lowed to take this first step to the diminu- 
tion of the revenues, there would be no 
knowing where the noble Lord and his 
successors might stop. Indeed, the pro- 
bability would be, that the noble Lord 
would be overwhelmed with applications to 
infringe on that property, either by mak- 
ing grants of land, or (as in the present 
Bill) by selling at a high price under its 
real value. He was opposed, therefore, to 
any diminution of the hereditary posses- 
sions of the Crown, for any, even for cha- 
ritable purposes. If the object were to 
meet the circumstances of the poor, who 
might suffer injury by improvements of the 
streets of the metropolis, rather let money 
be voted for that purpose. But to the Act 
of the 10th Geo. IV., they should rigidly 
adhere, which regulated the administration 
of the revenues of the Crown. Ile had, 
however, another objection to this Bill. It 
was proposed to sell these lands below 
their value to an incorporated company 
formed to provide dwellings for the poor. 
Now the charter of this company allowed 
a dividend not exceeding 5 per cent upon 
the shares; and in the very probable event 
of that amount not being realized, it was 
obvious that the Crown lands would be 
sold not for the benefit of the poor, but for 
the benefit of the shareholders, Te felt 
strongly therefore that, though the object 
of the noble Lord might be good, in the 
first place the means by which he proposed 
to attain it were not legitimate; and in the 
second place, even if legitimate, they 
would not be successful. Having stated 
generally those objections, he would re- 
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serve farther observations until the Bill 
was before them, 

Mr. HUME considered that the Bill 
was a direct invasion of the principle so 
long recognised, the making the people 
dependent upon their own resources; and 
he strongly objected to it. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


a 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 6, 1846, 


Minutes.] Pusiic Brtits.— 2 Adverse Claims (Ire- 
land); Mandamus (Ireland); Joint Stock Banks (Scot- 
land and Ireland); Cheshire Returning Officer; Waste 
Lands (Australia); Poor Removal; Grand Jury Cess 
Bonds (Ireland); Prisons (Ireland); Consolidated Fund. 

Reported. Marriages (Ireland) Act Amendment; Art 
Unions; Ecclesiastical Patronage. 

5% and passed. Small Debts; Cheshire Returning Offi- 
cer; Militia Ballots Suspension ; Ordnance Survey; New- 
foundland. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Royal Burghs of Scotland 
in General Convention assembled, for Reduction and 
Equalization of the Duties on Colonial and Foreign Sugars. 
—From Newport, Monmouth, and several other places, in 
favour of the Small Debts Bill.—From Poor Law Officers 
of several places, for Assistance and Protection, and for a 
Clause to be inserted in the Law of Settlement Bill to 
enable them to provide out of their own Salaries a Super- 
annuation Fund for Old Age. 


WASTE LANDS (AUSTRALIA) BILL. 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, he wished 


to put one or two questions to the noble 
Earl now at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment. The first question which he 
intended to put related to the government 
of New Zealand. He was well aware that 
there was a great deal of difficulty attend- 
ing the whole question of the government 
of that Colony ; but he could not help be- 
lieving that, even at this advanced period 
of the Session, something might be done for 
improving the administration of affairs in 
that part of Her Majesty’s dominions. It 
was understood that just before the late 
Administration left office they had pre- 
pared, and were on the point of laying be- 
fore Parliament, a measure connected with 
the government of New Zealand; and 
he believed that the noble Earl had 
seen that measure. The general principle 
of it met with the general concurrence 
of parties in this country and the colo- 
nists themselves. Now, in the present 
state of affairs in the Colony he thought it 
a matter of very great importance that 
some such measure should pass this Ses- 
sion; and he wished to know from the 
noble Earl whether or not Her Majesty’s 
present Government intended to introduce 
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any such Bill during the present Session 
of Parliament. If they did not undertake 
such a task, he was not certainly prepared 
to prefer against them any complaint for 
that omission; but he hoped, nevertheless, 
that something might be done. Tlie other 
question which he intended to put related 
to the Australian Waste Lands. He had 
himself laid a Bill upon the Table of their 
Lordships’ House, which had been read a 
first time; but he could not, under present 
circumstances, think of going on with it, 
for it was clearly a matter which the Go- 
vernment alone could take up with any 
view of bringing it to a satisfactory issue. 
If the noble Earl did not mean to take up 
that Bill this year, he hoped, as the ques- 
tion was one of great importance, that his 
noble Friend would be able to say that he 
would introduce a measure on the subject 
early next Session. 

Eart GREY replied, that he should be 
happy to answer both the questions put by 
the noble Lord. Late as it was in the 
Session, he did not despair of Parliament 
being able to legislate upon both those 
subjects. With respect to New Zealand, 
he did say that, notwithstanding all the 
difficulty which surrounded the task of le- 
gislating for it, the matter was too import- 
ant to allow the present Session to pass over 
without some attempt to bring in some mea- 
sure on that subject. Although every one 
must feel that the arrangements to be made 
required much consideration, and therefore 
much time, yet he thought it extremely 
important that some legislative measure 
relating to New Zealand should be passed 
in the present year. He entertained no 
doubt that the measure which he found 
in the Colonial Office had been very 
carefully considered, and he was quite 
ready to admit that, in the main features 
of the Bill he entirely concurred. It would 
require some alteration and some extension; 
but he hoped that in the course of a few 
days a Bill similar in principle would be 
brought forward in the other House. As 
to the other Bill respecting which the noble 
Lord had put a question, the measure was 
one of great importance, and he thought 
it was one which ought to pass in the pre- 
sent Session ; he therefore did propose to 
proceed with it. He was sorry that there 
were in the Bill now on the Table some 
points which were not satisfactory ; he in- 
tended, however, to reconsider it very at- 
tentively, and to propose that it be read a 
second time on Tuesday next, when he in- 
tended further to propose that the House 
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should go into Committee on the Bill, 
pro formd, in order to give him an oppor- 
tunity of stating the alterations which he 
intended to propose, and the grounds upon 
which he wished to submit them to the 
House. 

Bill read 24. 


POOR REMOVAL BILL. 

Eart GREY moved the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of the Poor 
Removal Bill. He would beg to remind 
the House that the Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Commons, precisely 
in the shape in which it at present 
stood; that after the second reading of 
it in the other House, an _ instruction 
was moved, which was calculated to 
make a very extensive alteration in the 
principle and character of the measure ; 
that that instruction was agreed to; but 
that when the Bill came to be considered 
in Committee, that instruction was re- 
jected, and the Bill was sent up to their 
Lordships in its original form. He cer- 


tainly should not stand forward for the 
purpose of recommending them to pass the 
present Bill if he thought that this measure 
was to be the end of legislation on the 
subject ; for he must confess that the 


question of settlement was in a very un- 
satisfactory state, and no one could doubt 
that at an early period the whole subject 
must be brought under the notice of Par- 
liament, and the whole question must be 
fully gone into. But, however ready every 
one must be to admit that, yet at the 
same time every one must be equally 
ready to admit that the question was one 
of extreme difficulty. Upon the several 
features of the question he did not as 
yet feel qualified to pronounce an opin- 
ion one way or the other, reserving what 
he might have to say till the whole 
question came before Parliament. But 
though the Bill then before them might 
not accomplish all that they wished, yet 
in his opinion that formed no sufficient 
reason why they should not try to ob- 
viate some of the more erying evils 
which arose out of the Poor Law. As 
their Lordships perfectly well knew, the 
evils against which the present Bill was 
directed were these: A man went from 
an agricultural parish to a manufacturing 
town, and there he spent thirty or forty 
years of his life, giving to that town the 
full benefit of his labour during the best 
portion of his life ; yet he was not entitled 
to receive from it any relief should he re- 
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quire it in sickness or old age, but was 
sent back to the district from which he 
originally came. This it would be generally 
admitted was a great hardship, as well to 
the poor man, as to the parish which was 
burdened with his support, without having 
enjoyed his labour; and it was to meet that 
case that this Bill was introduced. <A 
strong expectation ws excited when the 
Corn Bill was proposed, that some such 
measure as this would be brought for- 
ward ; and it was to meet that feeling 
that he now asked their Lordships to give 
their consent to the second reading of the 
Bill. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND was deci- 
dedly of opinion that the measure now 
brought forward ought to be postponed till 
another Session of Parliament. The noble 
Ear! said till the next Session; then why 
make any change till the whole question 
was fairly and fully before Parliament ? 
He thought the present Bill was calculated 
to occasion a great deal of litigation. The 
alterations which the measure made in the 
law of settlement would give the magis- 
trates a great deal of useless trouble, and 
after all afford no relief to the poor. Mi- 
nisters by the Bill professed to do much, 
and in fact did very little, or rather did 
nothing. Members of both Houses had been 
called upon not to oppose the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, because a great boon to the 
landed interest was to be introduced in 
connexion with that great change in our 
commercial policy; and they were asked 
not to express any opinion until they saw 
its real character; and now this great boon 
was under the consideration of their Lord- 
ships. Let them now see what this great 
boon was—it amounted to this—that a 
man, after five years’ residence ina parish, 
could not be removed, but might go into a 
neighbouring parish, and in that way leave 
his native place still liable to his mainte- 
nance. He was adverse to union settle- 
ments; if they once admitted union set- 
tlements the poor would be ground into 
dust. Why not have parochial settle- 
ments? And when a man had lived five 
years in a parish, why not declare that he 
should have a settlement in that parish? 
Supposing a man went from the county of 
Kent to a manufacturing town, lived there, 
married there, died there, where would the 
settlement of his widow and children be 
under this Bill? It would be in some 
agricultural parish in the county of Kent. 
Then why not at once declare that resi- 
dence should create complete settlement ? 
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To do that would be much better than to 
proceed with this sort of patchwork legis- 
lation. He thought it would be much 
better to withdraw that little paltry Bill, 
than to waste the time of the House 
with it. A general alteration of the law 
of settlement was a matter of very great 
importance ; and whenever it came under 
the consideration of Parliament, he dd 
hope that means would be taken for afford- 
ing some relief to real property, which 
now suffered such burdens that it was not 
able to bear. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
this Bill was not the one intended to be 
brought forward by the late Government, 
and he could not, therefore, support it. 
[Earl Grey: Itis the same Bill exactly. } 
Then, if it were the same, he must say that 
alterations were introduced into it in the 
House of Commons which completely 
changed it from that contemplated by the 
late Government as supplementary to the 
Corn Bill. The object of the late Govern- 
ment was to relieve the agricultural pa- 
rishes from the expense of taking care of 
those of their parishioners who in early 
life went into the manufacturing districts, 
and came back to their native place in old 
The object was to give them a set- 
tlement in the manufacturing districts to 
which they migrated; whereas the Bill 
under consideration did not confer that 
settlement. Amendments had been in- 
troduced in the fifth clause of the Bill 
which totally set aside that principle. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed that it 
was a trumpery measure ; but he thought 
it might be of some use, and therefore he 
should not vote against it. It was good 
for this much, that it went to establish the 
principle that residence created, or ought 
to create, a settlement. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY said, 
he had understood from the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
that this Bill was to be postponed till the 
next Session; and therefore he had been 
led to suppose that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not acting as a Government in 
respect to this Bill, but that it was taken 
up individually by the noble Earl. It 
appeared now that this Bill was not the 
Bill first introduced by the late Govern- 
ment. He understood it to be intended 
by the measure of the late Ministry that 
five years’ residence should give a settle- 
ment: that would be no boon to the agri- 
cultural districts or to the pauper, who 
would be obliged to go to the magistrates 
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to ascertain whether he had a residence of 
five years ; and, suppose the magistrates 
made an order, there might be an appeal, 
and all the evils of the old law of settle- 
ment. If this Bill was passed, there would 
be an unwillingness on the part of the Go- 
vernment to deal with a question of this 
magnitude next Session; and this Act 
would remain a disgrace to the Statute- 
book. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA hoped, 
as the noble Earl had stated, that he pro- 
posed to bring the question of settlement 
under the consideration of Parliament next 
Session; and as this was a question affect- 
ing the interests and feelings of a great 
body of the labouring classes, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would consent to the 
postponement of this measure. It was 
said that this Bill was brought forward as 
a boon to the agricultural interest: he 
was convinced that if it passed it would 
be productive of endless litigation in a few 
months. What was to be considered resi- 
dence? Was it the occupation of a hovel 
or a hut, in which a man might have re- 
sided for a certain number of weeks? A 
five years’ residence would have been the 
better course ; but the Bill did not place 
the law on that basis. He suggested that 
it should be compulsory on the counties, 
if they had not room in their asylums for 
poor lunaties, to find some accommodation, 
and that no poor lunatic should be re- 
moved out of the county, where he was to- 
tally deprived of any communication with 
his friends, He instanced the case of a 
poor woman who had been removed to the 
county of Durham, 300 miles from hee 
friends. It was so cruel a case, that ifthe 
opportunity had been given to him, he 
would have received that poor person into 
his own house. 

The Ear. of ST. GERMANS said, 
that the noble Earl (Earl Ellenborough) 
was in error in supposing that this Bill dif- 
fered substantially from that brought in by 
the late Government. It never was in- 
tended to give industrial residence in a 
parish in which a party had resided five 
years. What was intended was to provide 
exemption from removal; that where a per- 
son had resided five years he should not be 
liable to removal, but in the event of. his re- 
moval—for instance, from Manchester to 
London—he would not be entitled to relief 
in the parish to which he removed. He ad- 
mitted that this was not a perfect and 
complete measure; it could only be consi- 
dered as a stepping stone; but, as far as 
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it went, he thought it a great improvement 
on the present state of the law, and that it 
would tend to prevent the recurrence of 
those hardships of which the noble Earl 
had so feelingly spoken. He therefore 
trusted that their Lordships would not re- 
ject this Bill, which had been fully discus- 
ed in the present House of Commons. It 
was part, if not the whole, of the Bill which 
had been introduced by the late Govern- 
ment, and carried into effect the intentions 
with which that Bill was brought before 
Parliament. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, if this Bill 
had been unaccompanied by the promise 
made by the noble Earl, he should not 
vote for its second reading, because he 
thought the Bill essentially a bad Bill; 
and that it would lead to additional litiga- 
tion. But he saw that the Bill was sub- 
stantially the same as that introduced by 
the late Government, who were answerable 
for it. The promise which now accompa- 
nied the Bill was of great importance; and 
he should therefore be sorry to throw cold 
water upon it. The Bill pointed out the 
principle of settlement gained by residence, 
though in an imperfect manner; and if 
that principle was carried out in future le- 
gislation, they had a prospect, upon a re- 
view of the whole law of settlement, of the 
question being set at rest. 

The Duke of RICHMOND did not in- 
tend to divide the House; but he would ask 
the noble and learned Lord upon the Wool- 
sack how they were to take residence ? 
Whether a poor man was to lose residence 
by going a hop picking ? The whole of the 
Bill would create litigation; there was an 
appeal in every line. 

Lorp CAMOYS said, that he wished 
to say a few words, being much concerned 
in the administration of these laws. He 
thought it a hardship that Scotch or Irish 
paupers should be sent from the place in 
which they had been working for years to 
a distant county with which they might 
have no connexion. He did not think the 
Bill went far enough, because he thought 
that residence ought to give a settlement. 
If the interests of the poor only were con- 
sulted, it would be advisable to have no set- 
tlement at all. If they were in a situation 
to be relieved, the settlement was only a 
matter of hardship. But the question was 
between the interests of parishes and the 
interests of the poor, between which a pro- 
per line must be drawn. The proper prin- 
ciple was to give a sufficiency of justice to 
parishes on the one hand, and avoid inhu- 
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manity on the other. In the 9th Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, there was 
a singular statement showing in what light 
the poor who were removed considered 
their removal. It would be a difficult 
matter for magistrates how they were to 
understand the word residence. He was 
quite sure that most benches and most 
magistrates on the bench would differ on 
that point. It struck him that the diffi- 
culty might be got over in this way, 
Every person who was a_ householder 
ought to be on the rate book, whether he 
was a pauper or not. If that were taken 
as a means of proving that he belonged to 
the parish, that would include every per- 
son as a resident. The principle of allow- 
ing a claim to settlement on account of re- 
sidence, however, appeared to him so just 
that he would support the second reading 
of the Bill. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY thought 
that it would be satisfactory if the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack gave 
his opinion as to the exact definition of 
** residence.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR knew, 
from experience, that it was excessively 
inconvenient, if it were not useless, to lay 
down any abstract definition. He would 
much rather not give any abstract opinion 
as to what was ‘“‘residence.’’ It might 
apply to a vast variety of cases; but he 
believed that, so far, there had been found 
practically no difficulty. Their Lordships 
might recollect that in Scotland residence 
did give a settlement, and there had been 
found no practical difficulty. 

The Duxe of GRAFTON hoped, that if 
not altogether withdrawn, the considera- 
tion of this Bill would be postponed, and 
that a more perfect measure would be in- 
troduced next year. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that as it was the intention to take the 
sense of the House on the second reading 
of the Bill, he would briefly state the 
grounds upon which he would give his 
vote. He greatly regretted that there 
had been any misunderstanding on the 
part of the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) as to the day upon which the 
Bill would be brought forward for a second 
reading. Nothing had been further from 
his wish than to throw any obstacles in the 
way of the noble Marquess in opposing the 
progress of the Bill, and he would name 
any day for going into Committee most 
convenient. He was anxious, however, 
that the measure should be allowed to pro- 
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ceed, for he considered, in the first place, 
that there was involved in this Bill a very 
great principle which it would be wise and 
salutary to place on their Statute-book; 
and he felt convinced that if that principle 
were once granted, it would be found to be 
the foundation of a wiser and better legis- 
lation hereafter. He would admit, cer- 
tainly, that the Bill was only an imperfect 
application of this principle. Another rea- 
son which impelled the present Government 
to persevere with the Bill was anxiety not 
to show themselves remiss in following up 
any of those measures of the late Govern- 
ment to which it was considered the landed 
interest, at the time and in consequence of 
the passing of measures to which that in- 
terest was opposed, was entitled. It had 
not appeared, from what had been said, 
that the compensation would be received 
by their Lordships with any very great sa- 
tisfaction; but the Government could not 
forget that, when introduced into the other 
House, the Bill had been looked upon in 
that light, and had been supported by the 
great majority of those representing the 
landed interest. The Bill was now before 
their Lordships as it had come from the 
late Government; and as it had been thus 
brought forward, after the promise of com- 
pensation, Her Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters had felt themselves bound to accept it 
in the shape in whichit had been left. They 
were, therefore, not pledged to the opinion 
that this was the best form in which the 
principle, of which they approved, could 
appear. Up to this moment, and until this 
enactment, there had existed a cruel, un- 
just, and unwholesome principle, as the 
principle according to which the poor of 
this country were to be treated and con- 
trolled. It had hitherto been the rule 
that, after a man had expended his in- 
dustry and spent his life in a particular 
locality, he was not entitled to have from 
that locality, in the hour of infirmity and 
helplessness, however rich and wealthy 
were the place, that support which his toil 
and the fruits of his labour had so well 
earned. It had hitherto been permitted, 
when all his energies were exhausted, and 
the means of obtaining a livelihood were no 
longer within his reach, that he should 
then be removed from the spot to which 
his labour had been given, to a place with 
which he had lost all connexion, and where 
he no longer had any tie, and where he 
would then in vain search for house or home. 
This, it must be admitted, could only be 
unjust; and he was glad that by this Bill 
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another and a juster principle would be sub- 
stituted—that where a man had toiled, 
there he should meet the reward of toil; 
that from the place to the prosperity of 
which he had contributed his industry, he 
should be justified in claiming support and 
assistance. The object of the Bill was solely 
to establish this principle as an opening to 
a future better legislation; and as it had 
obtained the consent of a large majority of 
the other House, he thought their Lord- 
ships would do well to pause before they 
thought of rejecting it altogether. Let 
them accept it as the lever, as the ground- 
work, for effecting after-improvement. 

Lorp REDESDALE reminded their 
Lordships that two years ago, when the 
late Government was strong in the other 
House, this much lauded principle received 
a direct negative. He therefore hoped that, 
if persevered in, such modifications, when in 
Committee, would be submitted to as would 
make the practical working of it facile and 
harmless. 

Bill read 2%, To be committed on Thurs- 
day next. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 6, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pupuic Brrts.— 1% Small Debts. 

2°- Religious Opinions Relief; Forms (Assessed Taxes) ; 
Militia Pay. 

Reported. Copyhold Commission; Turnpike Acts Conti- 
nuance; Stock in Trade; Highway Rates; Loan Socie- 
tics; Gauge of Railways; Steam Navigation. 

5° and passed. Court of Common Pleas; Spirit Licenses 
and Duties; Baths and Washhouses, P 

PeTiTIONS PkESENTED. By Viscount Clive, from seve- 
ral places, against the Union of the Sees of Saint Asaph 
and Bangor, but in favour of the Immediate Appointment 
of a Bishop to the newly erected See of Manchester.—By 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, from Inhabitants of the 
Town of Dalkeith, for Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. Hume, from Free Colonists of Van Die- 
men’s Land, for a Free Assembly.—sBy Mr. John Abel 
Smith, from Chichester, for Abolition of Flogging in the 
Army. 


DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

Sir H. W. BARRON said, he wished, 
pursuant to notice, to put the following 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Control: ‘* What 
is the amount available of the debt and 
prize money since the last distribution in 
the year 1832 of the Deccan prize money ? 
Have the Nagpore jewels, in the custody of 
the East India Company at Benares, been 
adjudicated, as set forth in the printed 
paper of the House of Commons as printed 
in the year 1838 ? When will the distribu- 
tion of the debt and prize money take 
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place; and has the dispute which pre- 
vented the distribution of the said prize 
money been settled; if not, what is the na- 
ture of the dispute ?”’ 

Sm J. C. HOBHOUSE said, with re- 
spect to the first and third questions, he 
could only say, that the last distribution of 
the Deccan prize money was in August, 
1834, instead of 1832; and if his hon. 
Friend wished for any further information, 
the best course he could take would be to 
move for a continuation of the return 
which on a former occasion had been 
moved for by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose. With respect to the second 
question, he begged to inform his hon. 
Friend, that the subject had been sub- 
mitted to the Queen’s Advocate, and also 
to the standing counsel of the East India 
Company, and they were both of opinion 
that the jewels referred to were not prize, 
and therefore they had been returned. 


QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

Captain LAYARD wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade whether Sir W. 
Pym, Superintendent General of Quaran- 
tine, had within the last two years been 
employed by Government to proceed to 
the Continent for the purpose of obtaining 
information on the subject of quarantines 
from the authorities of different places, or 
for some other purpose; and to know if he 
made a report on his return, and, if he 
made a report, whether there were any ob- 
jection to its being printed, and laid on 
the Table of the House? And also to 
move that Government may institute an 
inquiry by competent persons as to the 
nature of the fever which prevailed last 
year on board Her Majesty’s ship Kelair; 
and if shown to have been the true yellow 
or black vomit fever, that the inquiry 
should then extend to the question as to 
whether it had been proved that such a 
disease was transmissible from persons la- 
bouring under it to others in health. 

Mr. M. GIBSON, in answer to the first 
question of the hon. Gentleman, had to 
state that Sir W. Pym was employed by 
the Government to make inquiry into the 
subject of quarantine, and that he had 
made a report to the Board of Trade, 
which report had been already laid before 
Parliament, together with all the corre- 
spondence connected with it. With regard 
to the second question of the hon. Gen- 
tieman, he had to state that there had 
been an inquiry into the fever referred to 
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by two gentlemen (Sir W. Pym and Sir 
W. Burnett), but they differed in the con- 
clusions to which they came. Sir W, 
Pym was of opinion that the fever on board 
of the Kelair was of a highly infectious 
nature. Sir W. Burnett, on the contrary, © 
was of opinion that it was not infectious, 
but merely an intermittent fever produced 
by exposure to air at night, and irregu- 
larities on the part of the men who suffered 
from it, and that it could only be infecti- 
ous from an accumulation of sick people 
in a confined space. With regard to what 
the Government might think fit to do upon 
a future occasion, it was not for him to say. 


Opinions Bill. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In proposing to 
this House that the Religious Opinions 
Bill should be read a Second Time, I will 
make some statements to the Ifouse of the 
nature of that Bill: It is a Bill to repeal 
certain penalties which are inflicted upon 
persons, either on account of professing 
certain religious opinions, or on account of 
certain practices with respect to their reli- 
gious faith, which are supposed to be dan- 
gerous to the country. The greater part 
of those punishments will, I believe, be 
considered by the House as unworthy of 
remaining upon the Statute-book; and I 
will, therefore, only mention them gene- 
rally, and will proceed to those two parts 
of the Bill upon which there may be some 
difference of opinion. In the first place, 
it is a Bill to repeal two Acts concerning 
the Jews. The first is an ordinance re- 
garding the Jews which is supposed to 
prevent their holding land. That has been 
a question of considerable doubt, an 
therefore we thought it better to repeal 
that ordinance, and thus dispose of any 
doubt there might be upon the subject. 
The other Statute provides that the Jews 
shall wear a certain badge, a mark of de- 
gradation and inferiority which certainly 
the House will not wish to continue. The 
next class of Acts to which the Bill refers, 
are Acts which require the attendance of 
persons at public worship according to the 
usage of the Established Church, and in- 
flict penalties upon those persons who at- 
tend public worship in other places than 
those of the Established Chureh. The 
first is the Act of the 5th and 6th Edward 
V1., which inflicts penalties upon persons 
who attend public worship in other places 
than those of the Established Church; for 
the first offence, imprisonment for six 
months; for the second, a year; and for 
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the third, imprisonment for life. The next 
is the Act of the 29th of Elizabeth for the 
same object, imposing a penalty of 201. a 
month upon those who do not attend pub- 
lie worship in the churches of the Estab- 
lished Church. There are other Acts 
which impose penalties upon persons who 
do not attend church on the 5th of No- 
yember, and various other Acts, several 
altogether, one of which was, I believe, 
put in force only a few years ago, impos- 
ing penalties upon persons who do not at- 
tend church on Sunday. It is proposed, 
as it is now according to the law of the 
land allowable to all persons to attend pub- 
lie worship in places conformable to their 
religious opinions, to abolish entirely the 
whole of those measures. The other class 
of Acts to which I shall refer are Acts pro- 
viding against the dangers which this 
country incurred in former times on ac- 
count of the pretences made by the Pope 
of Rome to supremacy over this country. 
Now, those Acts are of a very severe na- 
ture, and many of them impose penalties 
which, whatever may be thought of the 
danger to which they refer, it is impossible 
to maintain in the present day. There are 
penalties against Popish recusants—penal- 
ties of a very severe nature against any person 
who may maintain the authority of the Pope. 
There is the Act of Elizabeth upon this 
subject, which imposes for the first offence 
the condemnation of the whole of the of- 
fender’s personal property ; for the second 
offence the penalty of praemunire ; and for 
the third offence, it declares the offender 
guilty of high treason. I do not say that 
I propose now to do away with the whole 
of those penalties ; at the same time I must 
admit that a question has been raised whe- 
ther in so doing we do in any way affect 
the title of the Crown of these realms to 
supremacy in all matters ecclesiastical and 
spiritual, But it has been laid down by 
the greatest authorities of former times, 
by Lord Hale and Lord Coke, that the 
supremacy of the Crown of these realms, 
in matters ecclesiastical and spiritual, is 
part of the common law of theland. The 
same opinion has been given within the 
last few weeks by Lord Denman, Lord 
Campbell, and Lord Lyndhurst, and there- 
fore we may assume that there is no danger 
whatever that in taking away those penal- 
ties we do in any way touch upon the doe- 
trine of the supremacy of the Crown. We 
take away penalties against those persons 
who maintain the supremacy of any foreign 
power or potentate over these realms. It 
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cannot be seriously said that there is any 
advantage in keeping up penalties of this 
kind, for the mere assertion of the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope in these realms. 
If it is only an opinion held by persons of 
the Roman Catholic religion, it ought not 
to be punished so far as it is an opinion, and 
nothing is done in consequence of that 
opinion by which the course of law is dis- 
turbed. If, in any way, a person were to 
question the Queen’s supremacy, so as to 
bring the question before a court of law, 
no doubt the doctrine which I have men- 
tioned would be maintained, and the law 
would make provision accordingly for the 
settlement of that doctrine. There is an- 
other offence which this Bill deals with, 
and that is the offence of introducing a 
bull of the Pope into this country. Accord- 
ing to the Act of the 13th Elizabeth, when 
there was an assertion of the authority 
of the Pope, and an attempt was made to 
relieve all persons from their allegiance by 
the authority of the Pope, it was declared 
that all persons who introduced those bulls 
should be guilty of high treason. The 
question is, whether it is desirable to keep 
up that or any other penalty for such an 
offence. It does not appear to me that we 
can possibly attempt to prevent the intro- 
duction of the Pope’s bulls into this country. 
There are certain bulls of the Pope which 
are absolutely necessary for the appoint- 
ment of bishops and pastors, belonging to 
the Roman Catholic Church. It would be 
quite impossible to prevent the introduc- 
tion of such bulls. Every one knows that 
now they are not prevented, but are, in 
fact, introduced into this country. But let us 
suppose that there is some bull introduced 
into this country similar to those we heard 
of in former days ; let us suppose—though 
it is almost extravagant to suppose it— 
that there was any attempt by the Pope to 
assert any sovereign authority in these 
realms, or to interfere with the Queen’s 
authority—my belief is, that no such bull 
would be observed by any Roman Catholic, 
but that it would be a dead letter; and 
thus much I am sure of, that if any person 
acted contrary to his allegiance in conse- 
quence of such a bull, he would be punish- 
able according to the law of this country. 
Again, the security with respect to this 
and ail other Acts is, that if anything sedi- 
tious or treasonable is contained in those 
bulls, they would be punishable in this 
country the same as any other writing of 
a seditious or treasonable nature. If they 
contained anything seditious or treasonable, 
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there is no difference to be made between 
circulating them and any other seditious or 
treasonable writing. I think, therefore, 
that the objections made to this part of the 
Bill are completely unsound. It appears 
to me that it is only common justice to 
repeal all those penalties by passing this 
Bill, which has been sent down to us by 
the other House of Parliament. I should 
say, after this Bill has passed, there cer- 
tainly will remain some confusion in the 
law (though I do not think contradiction), 
as no Bill is introduced to alter the oaths 
now taken. We shall still continue to take 
the oath that the Pope has not, nor ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within these realms, though, at 
the same time, in point of fact, there is no 
doubt that he exercises a spiritual autho- 
rity in these realms. That is the case at 
present, and that will remain after his Bill 
is passed. I have always interpreted that 
oath to be, that in the opinion of the per- 
son taking it the Pope has not any jurisdie- 
tion which can be enforced by law, and 
ought not to have any; but at the same 
time, I think the subject of oaths is one 
that ought to be taken into consideration, 
and therefore I shall not contend that the 
passing of this Bill will relieve us from the 
necessity of considering that subject in 
another Session. The question, whether 
it were desirable to introduce this Bill 
alone, or to connect it with another Bill 
as to oaths, was maturely considered by 
the late Government; and the late Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that it was 
more advisable to introduce this Bill with 
respect to which there was likely to be 
little difference of opinion, than to meet 
the difficulties which might arise upon the 
other subject. I think that by passing 
this Bill you will get rid of many absurd 
penalties and much absurd legislation now 
on the Statute-book, and I therefore now 
move the second reading of it. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP felt bound to op- 
pose this Bill, by his veneration for the 
acts and laws of his ancestors, and his at- 
tachment to the National Church, which 
the Bill went to undermine. At all events, 
he would enter his protest against it. 

Sir H. W. BARRON hoped the hon. 
and gallant Member would remember that 
his ancestors established the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion here, and that he would 
therefore have some veneration for it. The 
professors of that religion handed down to 
us every principle in the British Constitu- 
tion worth contending for. He could not 
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understand how any man could take the 
oath that no foreign prelate ‘ hath or 
ought to have’’ any power or jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, in England. 
Why, it was notorious that the Pope con- 
ferred the authority of the Catholic bishops 
here, and no man ought to be compelled 
to deny the fact. 

Mr. ESTCOURT complained of the in- 
troduction of this Bill into the House at 
so late a period, when a great proportion 
of Members were naturally absent. It 
was only that day that the Bill had been 
in their hands. It certainly did not con- 
tain the objectionable clauses which had 
been proposed in another Bill (Mr. Wat- 
son’s), interfering with the provisions of 
the Roman Catholie Relief Act; but still 
it proposed to abolish the law against the 
publication of bulls here—which had been 
prohibited by statute ever since the 13th 
Elizabeth; and upon that point the House 
was to decide at seven or eight hours’ 
notice. He was no advocate for the ex- 
istence of penalties which were not neces- 
sary for the protection of Protestants and 
the Protestant religion; but since legisla- 
tion on part of the subject was to be post- 
poned by the noble Lord, the whole sub- 
ject might best be taken up together. He 
would move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Mr. ESCOTT felt grateful to the noble 
Lord for completing the good work com- 
menced by the late Lord Chancellor, and 
abolishing penalties the retention of which 
was a disgrace to the law of the land. 

Mr. SPOONER insisted that the Bill 
ought not to be pressed at so late a period, 
when many Members had left town, like 
the hon. Baronet the other Member for 
Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis), who found his 
health unequal to a longer attendance this 
Session. If the noble Lord persevered, 
he (Mr. Spooner) should feel it his duty 
to take all the steps that Parliamentary 
usages allowed, to oppose what he must 
call a most indecent act at that period of 
the Session. It was easy to say that bulls 
would remain as much illegal at common 
law as ever; but let the Attorney General 
state in what way a bull, gud bull, could 
be touched, if it did not contain any sedi- 
tious matter, but was merely an exercise 
by the Pope of authority over the subjects 
of this realm. The House and the coun- 
try ought not to be taken by surprise on 
so important a subject. 

Mr. HENLEY could not forget that, 
though the Bill had only just been printed, 
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this was not entirely new ‘matter; the 
whole subject had been introduced in the 
former Bill (Mr. Watson’s), which was cut 
into two parts expressly because a Minister 
of the Crown stated that this measure was 
coming down to the House. As to the 
Bill itself, he could not see what harm it 
would do the Church of England; and if 
there was no harm in it, something ought 
to be conceded even to the prejudices of 
our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. The 
Acts of Parliament proposed to be re- 
pealed were entirely obsolete, and did no 
good to anybody. The Bill would not in- 
terfere with the oath of supremacy; every- 
body who took it now would take it still; 
and he believed the noble Lord’s in- 
terpretation of it to be the true one—it 
merely stated that which was the belief of 
the party, his belief what ought to be the 
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case; it could not alter the fact. 
The House divided on the Question, 
that the word “ now”’ stand part of the 
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question:—Ayes 79; Noes 10: Majority 


List of the Aves. 


Aldam, W. 

Arundel and 
Earl of 

Baine, W. 

Bannerman, A. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon, C. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bernal, R. 

Borthwick, P. 

Bridgeman, H. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Browne, hon. W. 

Bruges, W. H. L. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Collett, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 

Crawford, W. S. 

Dodd, G. 

Dunean, G. 

Dundas, D. 

Entwisle, W. 

Escott, B. 

Evans, Sir D, L. 

Ewart, W. 

Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gore, hon. R. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 

Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon, Sir J. 

Howard, P. H. 

Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 


Surrey, 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maitland, T. 
Mitealfe, H. 
Moftat, G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 
Parker, J. 
Pigott, rt. hon. D. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. D. 
Pulsford, R. 
Pusey, P. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Turner, E. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, rt. hon. C. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Marcus, Lord M. 
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List of the Nors. 


Blackburne, J. I. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Jones, Capt. 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. Estcourt, T. G. B, 
Palmer, G. Sibthorp, Col. 


Bill read a Second Time. 


Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Spooner, R. 
Trotter, J. 


TELLERS. 


COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Mr. V. SMITH inquired whether any 
alteration had been made in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arrangement for the appointment 
of an Assistant Under Secretary to the 
Colonial Department? Mr. Gladstone had 
appointed Mr. Rogers to the situation of 
Assistant Under Secretary to the Colo- 
nial Department, and proposed to pay his 
salary by a reduction in the number of the 
clerks, thereby doing injustice to those 
gentlemen, and injury to the business of 
the office. If the appointment were to be 
maintained, a better mode of providing the 
salary would have been to have come 
down and to have asked Parliament for 
the money. He wished to know whether 


the present Government intended to con- 
tinue such an arrangement ? 


Mr. HAWES was not prepared to go 


into the general merits of the question; 
but, in the opinion of his noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Department, the 
appointment of Mr. Rogers was an effi- 
cient and necessary one. With respect to 
the general efficiency of the clerks in the 
Colonial Department, he could cheerfully 
bear his testimony. More efficient or able 
gentlemen were not to be found in any 
department. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that hav- 
ing been for some time at the head of the 
department in question, he could agree 
only partially in the view which appeared 
to be taken of the matter by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Vernon Smith). It might be 
all very true that Mr. Stephen, as Under 
Secretary, had, until lately, required no 
assistance to enable him to perform the 
duties of the office, and Mr. Stephen had 
been for five years in the department; but 
the question was, in what manner the du- 
ties of the office could be best performed in 
years to come. Mr. Stephen’s position 
was a peculiar one. Besides its general 
and miscellaneous duties, he was charged 
with the examination of all the colonial 
enactments passed in our various settle- 
ments. Now, he took it, that the mere 
statement of such onerous duties was quite 
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sufficient to make anybody understand 
that it was necessary, in their performance, 
to look over and examine a vast multitude 
of enactments—a task which could not be 
satisfactorily performed without previous 
knowledge of the Colonies, as well as some 
acquaintance with the principles and prac- 
tice of law. Under these circumstances the 
appointment had taken place, Mr. Rogers 
being a gentleman of high legal character 
and standing. With respect to the man- 
ner of the appointment, however, he agreed 
with his right hon. Friend in deprecating 
it; and he shared his feelings with respect 
to the senior and junior clerks, who were 
not too many, and who numbered among 
them many men of distinguished talent. 
Considering the length of Mr. Stephen’s 
services, he was inclined to approve of the 
assistance to be given to him, and he cer- 
tainly did not think that the department 
would be benefited by any reduction of the 
number of clerks employed. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that the 
appointment in question required a gentle- 
man of the legal profession, and for that 
reason alone a strangor had been intro- 
duced into the office. The noble Lord 
had concurred in condemning the mode in 
which the arrangement was made; but his 


Gauge of 


right hon. Friend, Mr. Gladstone, would 
have been glad to have adopted any other 
mode. He had had no wish to act harshly 
towards the clerks in the department, but 
had been anxious to carry out an efficient 
arrangement for the public service, without 
incurring any public additional public 


charge. As some severe comments had 
been made on his right hon. Friend out of 
the House in reference to this matter, he 
felt bound to say that his right hon. 
Friend introduced Mr. Rogers into the 
office, not because he was a friend of his 
own, but because it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a lawyer in the situation, and 
the whole arrangement was made without 
additional charge to the public. 


SPIRIT LICENSES AND DUTIES BILL. 

On the Motion for the Third Reading of 
the Spirit Licenses and Duties Bill, 

Mr. WAKLEY begged to state, that 
the chymists and druggists were by no 
means satisfied with this Bill, which, if 
passed, would place no fewer than 3,000 
chymists and druggists under the Excise 
laws, and compel them to take out spirit 
licenses. Now, this was a very objection- 
able measure, and as it had been before 


the House only since the 27th of July, he 
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would ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he considered it fair that a Bill, af- 
fecting so extensively such a large class 
of persons, should be pushed so hastily 
through the House? What the parties 
complaining of the measure required was 
more time to consider the question. The 
druggists throughout the country knew 
nothing whatever of the measure; those 
resident in London had not had time to 
consider it; and if it passed, the Members 
of that House would be sure to hear from 
their constituents complaints, loud and long, 
as to its provisions. Nothing but the 
strongest necessity could justify such a 
measure; but all he now asked from the 
right hon. Gentleman was, that he would 
allow the Bill to be postponed to Monday 
week, in order to give full time for its 
consideration. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, the Bill arose from a 
case of absolute necessity; it was pre- 
pared by the late Government in conse- 
quence of great frauds having been dis- 
covered by the sale of spirituous admix- 
tures on the premises of chemists and 
druggists. He had already stated to the 
House that certain amendments were pro- 
posed to be made in the Bill, which he 
understood to be satisfactory to a deputa- 
tion which had waited on him. He would, 
therefore, propose that the Bill be now 
read a third time; that it be reprinted with 
those amendments, and the further pro- 
gress of the Bill postponed until that day 
week, when ample time would be given 
for considering the measure, as amended, 
before it could finally pass the ILouse. 

Bill read a third time. To be reprinted 
with amendments. Further proceedings 
on the Bill adjourned. 


GAUGE OF RAILWAYS BILL. 

On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee on the Gauge of Railways Bill, 

Mr. P. M. STEWART complained 
that while it recognised the principle laid 
down by the Commissioners appointed to 
investigate the subject, namely — depre- 
cating the broad gauge as highly injurious, 
and recommending the narrow gauge as 
being best adapted for the country, it yet 
went on to enact that the existing broad 
gauge should be doubled in extent; that 
500 miles more should be added to that 
which was already laid down. He saw the 
Chairman of the Great Western Railway 
Company (Mr. Russell) present, and he 
gave him great credit for the spirit in 
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which that company carried out their ar- 
rangements, and did not mean to be a 
party to saddling that company with the 
Joss connected with any alteration of the 
gauge; but still he thought that this mea- 
sure did not settle the question in a man- 
ner becoming its great importance. There 
could be no doubt that sooner or later they 
would feel the dangers, and difficulties, and 
hindrances attending a diversity of gauge 
throughout the country, and must come to 
some resolution in favour of a uniformity 
of gauge; but this Bill, so far from reme- 
dying, multiplied the inconveniences and 
increased the difficulties of the present sys- 
tem, for while we had 3,000 miles of rail- 
way, 2,700 of which were constructed on 
the narrow gauge, and only 300 on the 
broad gauge, this Bill, which professed to 
denounce the broad gauge, and uphold the 
necessity of the narrow gauge, actually 
enacted that the broad gauge should be 
extended 500 miles further. Was that a 
proper way of dealing with the question, or 
carrying out the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners ? By adopting such a course, 
the House was but creating difficulties it 
would have hereafter to encounter; and he 
therefore asked on what principle it was 
that this compromise. between the broad 
and narrow gauge was brought forward ? 
He wished to know, too, who was the au- 
thor of a measure which compromised the 
question in this way. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that the hon. 
Member had asked for the authorship of 
this Bill. He (Mr. Gibson) thought he 
might say with propriety that Parliament 
itself was responsible for the Bill, seeing 
that its object was to earry into effect a 
resolution adopted unanimously by both 
Houses of Parliament. He could not quite 
agree with the hon. Member in thinking 
that this measure would increase the evil 
of a break of gauge. The fact was simply 
this—there were a number of Biils which 
had been passed this Session, in which 
there was no special clause providing for a 
particular gauge; they were left to a choice 
of gauge, and this Bill defined the gauge 
upon which the companies were to con- 
struct their works, in order that the broad 
gauge should be limited throughout the 
country. It did not interfere with those 
companies that had a clause in their Bill 
providing for the particular gauge on which 
they should be constructed; it only pro- 
vided that the railways for which Bills had 
been obtained without providing for a par- 
ticular gauge, should be constructed in a 
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way most suited to effect the object which 
his hon. Friend had in view, namely, to 
have the least amount of broad gauge 
consistent with convenience and the great- 
est amount of uniformity. He agreed with 
his hon. Friend that uniformity was ex- 
ceedingly desirable as a national object; 
but where was the money to come from to 
effect it ? 

Mr. PROTHEROE would be sorry to 
see the broad gauge proscribed altogether. 
He did not speak as a scientific man; but 
he asked any Gentleman who had travel- 
led by the Great Western line, if he had 
ever been conveyed with equal comfort, or 
on a railway where the carriages were 
larger, more commodious, or better venti- 
lated ? He (Mr. Protheroe) knew of none. 

Ilouse in Committee. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

Ilouse resumed. Report was ordered 
to be received. 


PAYMENT OF THE IRISH CONSTABU- 
LARY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE then moved, pur- 
suant to notice, for leave to bring in a Bill 
to provide for removing the charge of the 
constabulary force in Ireland from the 
counties, and for enlarging the reserve 
force; and to make further provision for 
the regulation and disposition of the said 
constabulary force. They would all recol- 
lect that the late Government had pledged 
itself to the counties of Ireland to introduce 
such a Bill. The Government had thought 
it necessary, after consulting competent au- 
thorities, to ask for the discretionary power 
of adding about two hundred men to the 
reserve body of the present constabulary 
foree in Ireland. But these and all the 
other details of the subject, into which he 
did not then think it necessary to enter, 
would be better and more fully explained 
in the Bill itself than by any statement 
which he could make. 

Mr. BROTHERTON thought the prin- 
ciple of this Bill was objectionable. It was 
wrong, he thought, to ask such a town, 
for instance, as Manchester, which paid 
30,0002. a year towards the expenses of its 
own police force, or other towns similarly 
circumstanced, to contribute to the support 
of the metropolitan police, or the police of 
Ireland. 

The O’CONOR DON said, the hon. 
Member ought to have made his objection 
to this measure during the discussions on 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, when Sir R. 
Peel had introduced it expressly as a pro- 
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position affording some compensation to a 
country upon which the intended Corn Bill 
was likely to press so severely. 

CotoneL. SIBTHORP said that, in his 
opinion, the promised compensation to Ire- 
land for the passing of the new Corn Bill, 
savoured very much of bribery. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Salford, that 
Ireland ought to pay the cost of maintain- 
ing her own police. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 7, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pvsiic Bitis.—1* Baths and Washhouses 
(Ireland); Court of Common Pleas. 

2* Citations (Scotland); Books and Engravings. 

Reported. Consolidated Fund. 

5*- and passed. Marriages (Ireland) Act Amendment; 
Baths and Washhouses; Ecclesiastical Patronage; Art 
Unions. 

Received the Royal Assent. Militia Ballots Suspension; 
Ordnance Survey; Newfoundland; Cheshire Returning 
Officer. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
others, of the City of Hereford, in favour of the Small 
Debts Bill.-—-From York, for the Abolition of Flogging in 
the Army. 


Suhannnaaaanannaaiil 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, August 7, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitis.—1* Commons Inclosure (No. 

2); Medical Practitioners. 

2°. Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act. 

Reported. Sugar Duties (No. 5); Naval Medical Sup- 
plemental Fund Society; Fisheries (Ireland). 

3°. and passed. Copyhold Commission; Turnpike Aets 
Continuance; Stock in Trade; Highway Rates; Loan 
Societies. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bright, from Inhabitants 
of the Town of Halstead, for the Adoption of Measures 
fur promoting the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 
By Mr. Bright, from several places, against the sanction- 
ing, by Votes of Money or otherwise, any further Embark- 
ation of Troops from the United Kingdom to Foreign or 
Colonial Countries.—By Mr, Thomas Duncombe, from 
Honorary Secretary and Members of the Galway Fishing 
Committee, for Alteration of the Law respecting Irish 
Fisheries.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 
for the Immediate Abolition of Navaland Military Flog- 
ging.—By Dr. Bowring, from Abraham Jones Les Cras, 
of Alderbury Lodge, Les Vaux, Saint Helier, Author of 
a Work, entitled, “ The Laws, Customs, and Privileges 
of Jersey,” for Abolishing the Parish Assembly of Saint 
Helier, and erecting that Town into a Corporate City.— 
By Mr. Hume, from the Military Knights of Windsor, for 
placing their Institution under the Charitable Trusts Act. 
—By Sir FitzRoy Kelly, from Proprietors and Publishers 
of {Provincial Newspapers, for Alteration of the Law of 
Libel.—By Mr. Knight, from Ratepayers of Conderton, in 
the Parish of Overbury, for Alteration of Lunatics Act 
and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act —By Sir 
William Codrington, from Poor Law Officers of the Stow 
on the Wold Union, for a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
Law Officers. —By Captain Pechell, {from F. H. Maberly, 
alleging Invention of Improvements in Steam Vessels.— 
By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Thomas Mitchell, of 
14, Ash‘ord Street, Hoxton, for Inquiry into the Manage- 
ment of the Post Office——By Mr. Traill, from Kirk 
Session Clerks of the Presbytery of Caithness, for the 
Adoption of a System of Registration of Births in Scot- 
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land.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 
for the Adoption of Measures for Redeeming and Extin. 
guishing the Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and Vaux. 
hall Bridges. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord the Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. He had 
received a communication from his noble 
Friend, asking him to postpone his Notice 
of Motion on this subject, which stood on 
the Paper to-day. He was quite ready to 
consult the convenience of his noble Friend, 
if good and valid reasons for the postpone- 
ment of the Motion were given; but cer- 
tainly, unless good reasons were assigned 
for its postponement, he should not feel 
justified in acting on the suggestion of his 
noble Friend. He understood his noble 
Friend had been in communication with 
Her Majesty the Queen, respecting the 
erection of the statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington upon the arch at Hyde Park Corner; 
and he wished to ask his noble Friend 
whether Her Majesty’s own free and un- 
biassed opinion was, that She could not 
retract the consent She had been advised 
to give by the noble Lord who was for- 
merly Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests to the erection of the statue in 
that position, or whether his noble Friend 
had advised Her Majesty not to do so? If 
Her Majesty’s own feelings had been acted 
upon in relation to this subject, he would 
have nothing more to do with the matter; 
but if his noble Friend had again advised 
Her Majesty as to the course which should 
be taken, he (Mr. C. Berkeley) would call 
upon the House to give Her Majesty what 
he conceived would be much better advice, 
and much more in accordance with real 
taste. 

Viscount MORPETH would state pre- 
cisely how the case stood; and he hoped 
his hon. Friend would consider there was 
sufficient reason for postponing his Motion, 
at least for not bringing it on that night. 
After what occurred in the House the 
other day, he (Lord Morpeth) made a com- 
munication to the sub-committee of the 
Wellington testimonial, to which he received 
a reply on Tuesday afternoon. On Wed. 
nesday morning he waited upon Her Ma- 
jesty; and in the evening he sent a reply 
to the communication of the sub-committee. 
Yesterday he received from the sub-com- 
mittee the following note acknowledging 
the receipt of his letter :— 


“The sub-committee of the Wellington memo- 
rial beg to acquaint Lord Morpeth that they have 
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to make, in reply to his letter to the Duke of 
Rutland, a very important communication ; but, 
in consequence of his Grace being obliged by his 
indispensable engagements to leave town this 
morning, they are compelled to postpone it for 
two or three days. Under these circumstances, 
they hope that Lord Morpeth will not think it 
necessary to make any public declaration until he 
shall have an opportunity of considering their 
communication.” 


He had begged that the communication to 
which this letter referred might not be 
delayed beyond to-morrow; and he hoped 
that any unnecessary delay would be 
avoided. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished to 
put a question to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government as to his in- 
tention to propose the renewal of the Irish 
Arms Act. A great many Irish Members 
were detained in town in consequence of 
the notice which had been given on this 
subject; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would now state his reasons for 
proposing the renewal of the Act, and 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to retain the registration and brand- 
ing clauses ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was more 
convenient that he, rather than his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), should answer the 
questions of the hon. Gentleman, It was 
a somewhat unusual course to ask the 
Government to state their reasons for pro- 
posing a measure which was not actually 
under discussion ; but he was obliged to 
the hon. Member for affording him an op- 
portunity of making a short statement on 
this subject. He could assure his hon. 
Friend that the step the Government had 
determined to take with reference to the 
measure to which he had alluded, had not 
been resolved on without mature considera- 
tion. He had-not altered any opinion he 
had ever held with regard to the Arms 
Act. He considered that many of its pro- 
visions were most objectionable; and the 
working of the measure had not tended to 
change the unfavourable opinion he had 
originally entertained of it. He must state, 
however, to his hon. Friend and the House, 
what was the position of the Government 
with regard to this measure. They had 
come to the conclusion that it was impos- 
sible altogether to dispense with it; they 
were satistied that they would not be justi- 
fied in leaving Ireland without some of 
the provisions contained in that measure; 
and he believed that this feeling was en- 
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tertained by a great majority of those Irish 
Gentlemen who were really acquainted with 
the condition of Ireland. The Government 
had to consider whether they should endea- 
vour to alter the present Arms Act—to 
take from it those provisions which they 
thought objectionable, leaving those which 
they considered necessary and useful. With 
that object the measure was carefully con- 
sidered; but it was found that the provi- 
sions of the Act were so much complicated 
and mixed up, that it would have been 
utterly impossible, without a very long 
period of consideration and deliberation, to 
adapt the measure to their views. The 
Government had, therefore, to consider 
what course they should pursue; and they 
come to the conclusion that the best course 
was to ask the House to intrust to them the 
power granted by the existing Arms Act, 
to be exercised on their responsibility, and 
to be continued only for a limited period, 
promising that early in the next Session 
they would bring forward such a measure 
as, after due deliberation, they might feel 
justified in recommending. He begged to 
call the attention of the House to a cir- 
cumstance which would indicate what were 
the views of the Government on this sub- 
ject. The measure proposed by the Go- 
vernment was a continuance Bill; but was 
not a continuance Bill of the usual kind 
for one year. The Government had intro- 
duced an express provision into the Bill 
that it should expire on the Ist of May next 
year, thereby giving a pledge to the House 
that they would at as early a period as 
possible bring the subject under the consi- 
deration of the Legislature. He had di- 
rected his attention to the branding and 
registration clauses; but, after consultation 
with others, and after due inquiry, his im- 
pression was that it was advisable to pass 
the measure in its present form, without 
attempting any of those piecemeal altera- 
tions which he considered very dangerous 
with regard to a Bill of this nature. He 
could only say, that in the measure he had 
most reluctantly introduced on this subject, 
he had at least given a pledge of the sin- 
eerity of his desire to bring forward the 
whole question early next Session, with a 
view to the revision and amendment of the 
law. 


Flogging in the Army. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In rising to move 
the Order of the Day for the Committee 
of Supply, I will answer those inquiries 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Bolton made with respect to corporal pun- 
ishment in the army. In so doing I will 
state what has been done by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army; but previ- 
ously I beg to say that I wish neither to 
have the credit of suggesting any altera- 
tions which the Commander-in-Chief has 
thought proper to make, nor to shrink 
from any responsibility with respect to the 
limit at which the Commander-in-Chief 
has stopped, declining to comply with what 
appears to be a wish among some persons, 
that there should be a total abolition of 
corporal punishment in the army. I say, 
therefore, that the plan that has been at 
present adopted, is the plan of the Duke 
of Wellington; and I conceive that the 
Duke of Wellington is perfectly right in 
saying that, as matters stand at present, 
corporal punishment ought not to be to- 
tally abolished in the army. The House 
should know what is the existing regula- 
tion with respect to corporal punishment 
in the army. By the articles of war, no 
offender convicted before a general court- 
martial is liable to be sentenced to any 
corporal punishment exceeding 200 lashes; 
the punishment of an offender convicted 
before a district or garrison court-martial 
cannot exceed 150 lashes; and if convicted 
before a regimental court-martial the pun- 
ishment cannot exceed 100 lashes. Now 
the Duke of Wellington, in taking this 
subject into consideration, has given direc- 
tions to the officers to whom the duty ap- 
pertains of ordering such courts-martial, 
that by no court-martial whatever, whe- 
ther general, district, garrison, or regi- 
mental, shall any greater punishment be 
inflicted than fifty lashes. This is a very 
considerable diminution, and this the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has ordered to be carried 
into effect throughout the army. He has 
also at the same time given special direc- 
tions that every precaution shall be taken 
in order to ascertain the state of health 
of any soldier who shall be sentenced to cor- 
poral punishment, for the purpose of know- 
ing whether it is such as to enable him to 
bear the punishment ordered. He has 
likewise directed that other circumstances 
should be attended to, such as any ex 
treme heat or severity of weather, or any 
other circumstance whatever which might 
make the infliction of corporal punishment 
dangerous to the offender. Such, then, 
are the directions given by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief in respect to corporal punish- 
ment in the army. Now, I know that 
many persons wish, and my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Bolton has given notice of 
a Motion for the purpose, that corporal 
punishment in the army should be at once 
and totally abolished. I think that every 
one must desire, and I am sure that the 
Ministers desire that it may be possible, 
to keep the army in a high state of disci- 
pline without the infliction of any corporal 
punishment whatever. I should be glad, 
for my own part, to see the day when cor- 
poral punishment should be entirely abo- 
lished. But I do think that the mainten- 
ance of the discipline of the army is a pa- 
ramount object. I consider that a well- 
disciplined soldiery is a protection to the 
country to which it belongs, and a terror 
to the enemy which it has to meet; but an 
ill-disciplined soldiery, on the contrary, is a 
terror to the country to which it belongs. 
and an object of scorn to the enemy which 
it has to oppose. I, therefore, consider 
that the Duke of Wellington is perfectly 
right in making the proposed reduction 
without taking any ulterior steps; because, 
if we are to look to the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, and at the same time 
to the maintenance of discipline—which I 
think I perceive that this House values as 
highly as I have just stated that I do my- 
self—that object can only be effected by 
two modes: one mode is, that we should 
be able to ascertain that there is some 
other kind of punishment which is as ef- 
fective, and which will maintain as high 
and complete a state of discipline as that 
of which the British army is at the pre- 
sent moment justly proud, and which the 
House must acknowledge that it possesses; 
the other mode is, by changing the moral 
fecling of those who belong to the army, 
so that other punishments, and other me- 
thods of government, will have a greater 
effect, and produce a stronger impression, 
than they do in the present state of the 
military service. To both these objects 
have those who have commanded the army 
in late times—Lord Hill, the Duke of 
Wellington, and the several Secretaries at 
War who have succeeded each other, Lord 
Howick, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, and my hon. Friend who is now in 
that situation—applied themselves. The 
question of other punishments has been 
much discussed; and in 1835, I think, a 
Commission sat for the purpose of consi- 
dering different methods of imprisonment, 
for short periods, in military prisons con- 
nected with the barracks; and for taking 
into consideration improved military pri- 
sons, where solitary confinement could be 
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inflicted. A great advance has been made 
on this subject. A considerable number 
of buildings have been constructed; in 
other instances prisons have been altered; 
but as yet the system has not come into 
complete alteration. The following is an 
account in reference to these prisons :— 


“ Military prisons have been established at— 

“England and Scotland.—Fort Clarence, for 
200 persons ; Weedon, for 100 ; South Sea Castle, 
for 80 to 100; Greenlaw, for 100 to 150; and 
Devonport, for 30. ; 

“Treland.—Dublin, for 100; Cork, for 80; Li- 
merick, for 80; and Athlone, for 40. 

“These are the old provost prisons used expe- 
rimentally, but upon the new system, It is in- 
tended to erect entirely new prisons at Dublin 
and at Cork, and to maintain Athlone. 

«“ Abroad—Canada.—A_ prison erected at St. 
Helen’s is nearly ready, if not quite ready, for 
occupation. 

“Gibraltar.—A part of the old provost prison 
has been converted into a military prison. Mr. 
Vouleks has been superintending the discipline, 
and a governor is now going out. 

“Jonian Islands.—Plans for a new prison or- 
dered, 

“ Malta.—Plans for converting St. Elmo into a 
military prison ordered. 

“Nova Scotia.—Plans for a prison at Halifax 
ordered, 

“ Newfoundland.—A stone building on Signal- 
hill proposed. Plans called for. 

“West Indies—A Committee of officers or- 
dered to report upon the works required for pri- 
sons and cells in the different islands. 

“Cape.—Inquiry as to best means of military 
imprisonment. 

“Mauritius.—Prisons to be erected. 
called for. 

“Bermuda and China.—Plans and estimates 
ealled for. 

_“Cells for short imprisonments have been cer- 
tified at almost every barrack-station in this 
country, and at very many abroad.” 


Plans 


In regard to the cells for short imprison- 
ments, they have been prepared very re- 
cently. Major Jebb has been engaged on 
this subject for the greater part of the last 
year, and almost in every barrack-station 
cells are now constructed. At the same 
time, this system is for the greater part new. 
The prisons are not completed, and with 
respect to several of our foreign stations, 
the account I have read to the House 
shows that they are only in the commence- 
ment of erection, or form subject of in- 
quiry. With, respect, however, to the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment, there has 
been a considerable diminution, in conse- 
quence of the application of these other 
modes of punishment. I will read a re- 
turn on this subject :— 
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A RETURN SHOWING THE RATIO OF CORPORAL PUN- 
ISHMENTS TO THE STRENTH OF THE ARMY DURING 
THE LAST EIGHT YEARS. 

Adjutant-General’s Office, July 27, 1846. 


the Army. 


Number of | 

Corporal 
Punish- 
ments, 


Average 


Effectives. Ratio. 





108 
122 
129 
126 
140 
194 
194 


189 


894 1 man in 
843 1 — in 
874 in 
925 in 
862 in 
637 in 
645 in 
659 in 


18338 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


96,907 
103,152 
112,653 
116,369 
120,313 
123,452 
125,105 
124,252 














Therefore we may say that at present the 
rate is that only one man in 190 receives 
corporal punishment in the course of the 
year. Now, if any one bears in mind 
what was the case formerly with respect to 
corporal punishment, that the number of 
lashes, according to the orders contained 
in the articles of war, have been very much 
diminished, and that the number of persons 
punished is also very much less than the 
amount in former days, it must be confess- 
ed that there has been a great change with 
respect to the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment in the army. The second method 
through which corporal punishment may 
be reduced, and may at length altogether 
cease in practice, is by the improvement 
of the moral condition of the soldier, in- 
ducing him thereby to the maintenance of 
a better and more orderly behaviour, so 
that he should be deterred from the com- 
mission of offence more through a feeling 
of shame than by the mere infliction of 
punishment. On this point, likewise, a 
very great change has taken place of late 
years. In the first place, rewards have 
been established for good conduct, and also 
increased pay after a certain number of 
years. There have also been more fre- 
quently given—what I remember used to 
be very much required—commissions in 
the army to private soldiers; and I am in- 
formed that in the course of the present 
year, that is to say, between the 31st of 
December last to this time, thirty commis- 
sions have been given to private soldiers in 
the army, and sums also furnished them 
for the outfits necessary on the acceptance 
of those commissions. With respect like- 
wise to the improvement of the minds of 
the soldiers, and to the direction of their 
attention to subjects likely to induce them 
to maintain a more orderly conduct, and 
render them less liable to intoxication, my 
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right hon. Friend the Secretary at War 
stated the other day the pains which have 
been taken to establish soldiers’ libraries 
in the United Kingdom. No less than 
100 libraries have been established, con- 
taining no less than 60,000 volumes. I 
believe this will lead to a very great im- 
provement in the army. A normal school 
is likewise projected. The late Secretary 
at War was one of the advisers of that ex- 
cellent plan; and it certainly is most desi- 
rable that instead of the school at Chelsea, 
which I used to think useless to the pub- 
lic, there should be a normal school for 
the purpose of providing good regimental 
schools. To young men entering the army 
these schools and libraries will be of the 
greatest possible use. I happened many 
years ago to be, in consequence of an offi- 
cial appointment, at the head of the estab- 
lishment at Chelsea. The men there being 
constantly in the public-house, I proposed 
that they should have a certain number of 
small gardens in which they might employ 
themselves. That plan was successful; 
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130 small gardens were granted, in the 
cultivation of which the men delighted, 
and from which they derived some small 
profit; and yet I remember being told at 
the time I made this proposal that I did 


not understand soldiers; that they might 
take to the gardens for a short time, but 
that they would go back to the public-house 
again. Now, I believe that every person 
who understands anything of human na- 
ture, will admit that, if you encourage 
persons in idleness, they will be idle; but 
that, if you give them the fit and proper 
means of employment, they will make use 
of those means for their own advantage. 
With respect to another subject, a great 
change has taken place in the army. When 
I was at the head of the Chelsea establish- 
ment, I remember speaking to some expe- 
rienced officers respecting the utility of es- 
tablishing savings banks in the several regi- 
ments. Iwas told, that the old officers 
had objections to it, and I heard that an 
otlicer, who came with his regiment from 
Malta, hearing that savings banks were 
established in his regiment, would not 
allow them, but ordered the money to be 
returned to the men to be spent. I be- 
lieve the disposition existing in the army 
with respect to this matter is now different, 
and that regimental savings banks are now 
encouraged. Indeed, everything calculated 
to elevate the soldier is anxiously promoted 
by the military and civil authorities con- 
nected with the army. These questions 
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do not occupy the attention of the Com. 
mander-in-Chief merely for a single day or 
week, with the view of producing some 
great plan on the subject, but they engage 
the attention of the military and civil au- 
thorities continually, with a view to the 
maintenance of the discipline of the army, 
and at the same time of diminishing, as far 
as possible, the necessity for corporal pun- 
ishment. I trust that I have now stated 
enough to induce my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bolton to forego the Motion of 
which he has given notice. I am sorry to 
see that he does not assent to my proposal. 
I must, therefore, go on to make one or two 
statements with respect to this subject, 
which I think will merit the attention of 
the House. In 1835, there was a Com- 
mission appointed on this subject, and that 
Commission was composed of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Lord Sandon, and other civil as 
well as military authorities. The Com- 
missioners, after examining a great many 
witnesses, from Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington down to several privates in the 
Guards, as well as officers of all the inter- 
mediate ranks, came to the conclusion— 
and this is the opinion of almost every 
witness—that the substitution of other 
punishments for corporal punishment in 
the army on actual service and in the 
field, is impracticable, and, if practica- 
ble, would be insufficient for the main- 
tenance of proper discipline. Their fourth 
Resolution was to the following effect: 
That it appears that even supposing 
that some effective substitute was de- 
visable, or that those punishments now in 
use were made more effective, so as to 
render corporal punishment ultimately un- 
necessary, still it would be unsafe to pro- 
ceed at once to abolish it entirely; but 
that the abolition should be gradual. Such 
was the opinion given by that Commission, 
some of the members of which were poli- 
ticians, others military and civil authorities 
of experience. I think that the military 
authorities have proceeded on that opinion, 
endeavouring to reduce as much as possi- 
ble the amount of corporal punishment, 
and to substitute other punishments in its 
place. I consider that this House ought 
not, at the end of the Session, suddenly— 
perhaps in consequence of some occasion 
that would hardly warrant a material alte- 
ration of military law—to carry any reso- 
lution by which the whole system of mili- 
tary discipline would be altered, and the 
confidence of the army in general, both in 
those military authorities which are placed 
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over them, and in the Government of the 
Queen, would be materially shaken. I can- 
not but think, even if my hon. Friend pro- 
fesses no confidence in the expressed desire 
and wish of the present Government, to 
see this corporal punishment retained only 
as long as it is absolutely necessary; still 
it is due to that illustrious man who is at 
the head of the army to rest satisfied with 
the orders he has now given, showing, as 
those orders do, the utmost desire to con- 
sider both the benefit of the army and 
what is due to humanity on this subject. 
Even omitting any reference to the glori- 
ous achievements of that Chief, I think 
that sixty years spent in the army in every 
position—serving in the lowest ranks, and 
afterwards raising himself up to that emi- 
nence which he has attained, I think that 
the experience which he has had in com- 
manding armies, both in the field and at 
home, as well as the knowledge he pos- 
sesses of the modes of discipline pursued 
in other armies, should entitle him to 


the confidence of the House with respect | 
| the plea of ‘‘ necessity ;’’ Charles IX., when 


to the mode in which he proposes to earry 
on the discipline of the army. For my 
part, I tell you, as I told you at the be- 
ginning, that these are the views which 


the Commander-in-Chief takes, and in| 
which the Government entirely concur with | 
House, therefore, to | 


him. I ask this 
pause before they adopt an inconsiderate 
resolution. I ask hon. Members to rest 
satisfied with what has been done in the 
way of useful improvement; and if they 
wish not to mar the fair work which has 
been commenced, to abstain from interpos- 
ing a Resolution of this House in the way 
of the reforms I have stated. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving that the Order 
of the Day for the Committee of Supply be 
now read, 


Dr. BOWRING never rose under emo- | 


tions of such heavy and painful responsibi- 
lity as now oppressed him. He did jus- 
tice, as all would, to the tone and temper 
in which the noble Lord had addressed the 
House ; but it was to him (Dr. Bowring) a 
matter of grief and disappointment that the 
noble Lord had come to the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. It might have been 
hoped that publie opinion, which had re- 
moved such a mass of the abominations 
connected with military flogging in our 
past history —that opinion being now again 
called into energy, and reaching every bo- 
som—would have so influenced the Govern- 
ment as to persuade them that the total 
abolition of military punishment by flog- 
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ging could be safely delayed no longer; 
that we must get rid of it at once and for 
ever; that not a fragment or a vestige 
could be any longer tolerated; and that the 
House was to consider what was the con- 
stitution of the army and what measures 
were to be taken for preserving its disei- 
pline, but always bearing in mind that the 
lash was no longer to be visited upon the 
soldier. When he (Dr. Bowring) consider- 
ed the illustrious names connected with the 
various modifications of this system which 
had from time to time marked the progress 
of benevolent legislation; when he consi- 
dered how much of kindness, of wisdom, 
of eloquence, had been engaged in this 
cause, he felt that it had fallen into feeble 
hands; but he felt also that after all, one 
single word, one sole and solitary argu- 
ment was brought forward—the argument 
of ‘necessity’? which had been put for- 
ward by all tyrants, the justification of every 
misdeed, from the beginning of time. Tor- 


| quemada, when he burnt his tens of thou- 


sands by the Inquisition, defended it with 


he ordered the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 


/mew, satisfied his conscience by the be- 


lief that ‘* necessity ’’ demanded the fright- 
ful outrage; slavery and the slave trade 
were long justified by the same plea. 
When 1,500 lashes were laid upon the 
back of a human being, ‘necessity ’’ was 
put forward as the excuse ; and necessity 
had justified everything that was done by 
tyrants. But he (Dr. Bowring) hoped to 
be able to show that necessity did not war- 
rant the retention of any portion of this 
abominable system, and that the day had 
arrived in which the House ought to deter- 
mine that, whatever was to be substituted 
in its stead, military flogging could no 
longer be endured. Time was when in 
our West India Colonies the lash was laid 
upon the back of the slave without inter- 
ference and without responsibility, and 
when the power of life and death was prac- 
tically held by the slaveowner, as much as 
it was by a Grecian or a Roman master in 
the worst period of domestic slavery ; but 
before slavery in our Colonies was over- 
thrown, legislation had gone so far as to 
deny to the master the power of inflicting 
more than twenty-five lashes, and to limit 
that to cases of theft, repeated desertions, 
and refusal to work. Education, too, had 
progressed, and flogging had been done 
away in the majority of our public schools; 
it was felt to be far better to act by moral 
power upon the hopes and the fears of the 
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child as well as of the man. Seeing, more- 
over, that whereas there were once more 
than 200 capital offences on our Statute- 
book, and that 19-2U0ths of them were now 
eapitally punished no longer, he (Dr. Bow- 
ring) could not but feel encouraged in ask- 
ing for some mitigation of our military 
code. What was the character of the 
punishment in question? Let the House 
hear how it was described by the late Dr. 
Fergusson, Inspector General of Military 
Hospitals, in his Notes and Recollections 
of a Professional Life, edited by his son ; 
and let it be borne in mind that if the 
power was retained at all it might be exer- 
cised to an ineredible extent; in Russia 
the knout was managed with such dexterity 
that by twelve blows a human being could 
be deprived of life; and the preservation of 
this power here would deliver its victim 
over to the dominion of an unregulated 
despotism. Dr. Fergusson said— 
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« After the termination of the expedition to 
Tlolland in the year 1799, the 5th Regiment was 
established at Silverhall Barracks, in Sussex, 
where a marauding soldier of the light company 
broke into a neighbouring farm under the cover 
of night, severely wounded with his bayonet the 
woman of the house when she tried to save some 
of her property, and perpetrated as much outrage 
as a single man without accomplices could well 
inflict. There can be no doubt that such a ruffian 
should immediately have been given over to the 
civil power, and hanged, or executed before the 
assembled troops by sentence of a general court 
martial; but he was brought before a court 
martial of the regiment, and sentenced to re- 
ceive a thousand lashes. When brought up for 
punishment, he stripped as if in scorn, and 
presented as fine a model of compact form, hard 
muscle, and dark thick skin, as ever I beheld. 
The drummers were well-grown sturdy lads, 
who had always performed their duty well, and 
to them, after the punishment began, he parti- 
eularly directed his abuse, daring them to do 
their worst, for they would never extract a single 
groan from him. Seven hundred and seventy-five 
lashes were most severely inflicted, when, per- 
eeiving from his countenance alone that nature 
was giving way, I had him taken down and car- 
ried to the hospital. In a few weeks he was re- 
ported cured, and the commanding officer declared 
that the sentence should be inflicted to the ut- 
most lash. He was accordingly brought out again. 
It was winter, and the snow was on the ground. 
He was tied up with his back to the wind, and the 
punishment began. At the first lash the newly- 
organized skin gave way, the blood streamed down 
his back, and he who, on the first infliction, was 
all defiance, now writhed and cried out. As the 
flogging proceeded the lash became clogged with 
blood, which at every wave of the drummer’s arm 
was driven in showers by the wind over the snow- 
covered ground; his cries became actual yells, 
and the integuments of his newly-cicatrized back 
were cut literally in pieces. I stopped the pun- 
ishment when he had received sixty lashes ; but 
his second cure was now a very different affair. 
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Healthy suppuration could not be established after 
such reiterated injury, and sloughing and deep. 
seated abscesses were formed amongst the great 
muscles of the back. When I left the regiment, 
on promotion, some months afterwards, he was 
still in the hospital, a poor hectie wretch, utterly 
broken down from the terrible effect of the second 
flogging. I never learned whether he ultimately 
recovered.” 

In Dr. Marshall’s Military Miscellany 
there was quoted the case of an officer 
who had been a drummer, and who said— 

“ For eight years it was my disgusting duty to 
flog men at least three times a week. After a 
poor fellow had received about one hundred lashes, 
the blood would pour down in streams, and fly 
about in all directions, with every additional blow 
of the cat ; so that by the time he had received 
three hundred, I found my clothes all over blood 
from the knees to the crown of the head. Hor- 
rified at my disgusting appearance, I have, imme- 
diately after parade, run into the barrack-room to 
escape from the observations of the soldiers, and 
to rid my clothes and person of my comrade’s 
blood. Here I have picked and washed off my 
clothes pieces of skin and flesh that had been cut 
from the poor sufierer’s back.” 

“ Men have declared to me,” says an officer, 
“that the sensation experienced at each lash, was 
as though the talons of a hawk were tearing their 
flesh off their bones.” 

There was a case reported in The Times 
of the 31st of July, the puuishment of a 
man in a dragoon regiment, for an impu- 
dent expression addressed to his superior 
officer, a lance-corporal ; and it was well 
known that that paper was particularly 
guarded in not admitting communications 
without having ascertained beforehand that 
they merited attention and emanated from 
competent authority. The writer said— 

“ He was a fine young man, but being given to 
habits of intemperance, and the use of insubordi- 
nate language, the officers, it was said, were de- 
termined to make an example of him. Le was 
accordingly tried by a regimental court martial, 
and sentenced to receive 100 lashes. That punish- 
ment the writer saw inflicted. The victim was 
tied with cords by the wrists and legs to four 
staples driven into the wall of the riding-school 
(not to a ladder), and being a fleshy man he had 
not received six lashes before he began to show 
signs of suffering, and prayed the colonel to for- 
give him. In a few more minutes his cries and 
groans were really soul-sickening. Sentries were 
sent round to drive the civilians from the barrack 
walls, lest they should hear them; and he who, 
perhaps, had never called upon his Maker seri- 
ously before, now did so most vehemently, to de- 
liver him from that agony ; his words still ring in 
my ears—‘ Christ Jesus, have mercy upon me! 
What is this for? Oh! what have I done to de- 
serve this? And in his dreadful writhings he 
drew one of the staples out of the wall ; but they 
flogged on, never minding, until his head fell back, 
and it appeared to me that he received the last 
twenty-five lashes while ina state of insensibility.” 


He remembered that the latest years of 
a venerable friend of his, Jeremy Ben- 
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tham, were tortured in consequence of his 
residence being adjacent to a flogging- 
yard; and he had often spoken of his 
agony when he heard the shrieks of the 
soldiers under the lash. In the same num- 


ber of The Times there was also given the 
testimony of Mr. Abernethy, as recorded 
in Dr. Carlyon’s Early Years and Late 
Reflections : and it was stated— 


“One of the severest operations of surgery is 
that for the stone, which, when skilfully performed, 
is not, upon an average, more than a few minutes 
in hand. Whereas a soldier has not unfrequently 
been fixed to the halberds under the lash for 
more than an hour; and every lash, until the 
sensibility of the parts may have been destroyed 
with their texture, was, perhaps, equivalent to the 
incision through the skin in the operation to 
which I have alluded.” 

And so the British soldier was still to be 
subjected to a punishment which might be 
equal to fifty incisions for the stone! It 
was among the worst features of it, that 
the punishment was uncertain ; it must de- 
pend on the strength, the dexterity, and 
the animus of the flogger, on the length of 
the handle, the character of the cord, the 
number and size of the knots—none of 
which things appeared to be regulated by 
law. It must depend also upon the sus- 
ceptibility of the sufferer ; for though there 
was to be a previous inquiry into the health 
of the individual subjected to this castiga- 
tion, yet who could doubt that to a man of 
delicate structure, though his general 
health might be good, the punishment of 
fifty lashes was a very different thing from 
what it was upon a man of robust tempera- 
ment? In fact, it was impossible to say 
what the human frame in some instances 
might not endure. Dr. Fergusson stated— 


“Mr. Guthrie has recorded the case of a soldier 
who, in the regiment of which he was surgeon, 
had received in the course of his service 15,000 
lashes.” 


In the evidence given by Mr. Slade before 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Transportation, he stated that, as su- 
perintendent of a barrack in New South 
Wales, he was bound to see carried into 
effect a sentence of two convict servants to 
fifty lashes each; and Slade added— 


“TI, being an independent officer, and being 
anxious to do my duty, was determined to see the 
law properly administered ; the consequence was, 
that 50 lashes under my superintendence were 
equal to 1,000 under any other man’s ever before 
in the Colony. The lashes administered by others 
had been always conducted under the superin- 
tendence of parties who were liable to bribes ; 
Consequently the scourger, though you would think 
by looking at him that the force of his arm was 
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so great that every cut took effect, yet the result 
was, that hardly the skin was broken.” 


Slade, therefore, having charge of the 
flogging department, took especial care 
that justice should be done on the suf- 
ferers :— 

“T ordered the cats to have a handle about 
2 feet long; I had five lashes put to them of 
whipeord, and on each of those I had about six or 
seven knots. I stood by, and saw every punish- 
ment inflicted myself; and in cases where the 
scourger did not do his duty, [adopted the system, 
as has been the practice in His Majesty’s army, of 
having the scourger brought up to account for his 
relaxation of duty ; and when the scourger dis- 
covered that I was determined that punishment 
should be duly inflicted, I found that, by superin- 
tending myself, 25 lashes, under my surveillance, 
had the same effect as 1,000 under any other 
person’s hand. 

In the same way, here was the statement 
of an eye-witness of a flogging :— 

“T have seen a drummer in the Coldstream 
Guards weeping, unnerved, and unable to strike 
with vigour during the whole 25 lashes ; the drum- 
major continually beating him with his cane to 
keep him to his duty.” 


The man perhaps being influenced by a 
natural feeling of humanity. In the un- 
fortunate case which had lately attract- 
ed so much attention, it was stated that 
the party flogged as he thought best, 
and had no special instructions how to 
strike, or with what force. But what a 
frightful power was this to put into the 
hands of any man! It reminded him of a 
case in France, of which he was an eye- 
witness; an unfortunate man was ordered 
to be branded; staggering out of the prison 
he trod upon the foot of the executioner ; 
this latter exclaimed, ‘‘ You shall suffer 
for that,”’ and thrusting the branding-iron 
into the fire till it was red hot, he drove it 
into the man’s forehead until it met the 
bone, and said, ‘‘ Now you will learn whe- 
ther you are to tread on a gentleman’s 
toes.”’ But the severity of the punish- 
ment ought not to depend on the strength 
of any drummer or farrier. The power of 
inflicting even fifty lashes would open a 
door to great abuse. Some cases reported 
by Dr. Hamilton would serve to show how 
differently the same punishment might 
operate upon different men ; let the House 
hear three of them :— 

“ Edwards, in the end of 1781, was sentenced 
to receive fifty lashes. He had got drunk, and 
otherwise misbehaved. In the army this number 
is accounted next to nothing. So much, however, 
did this small punishment affect him, that, not- 
withstanding every degree of attention to his case, 
it was upwards of three months before he could 
bear his cross-belts, or even move his arms to 
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work. Perhaps fifty more would have placed his 
life in most imminent danger. He was of a thin, 
tall, genteel shape—his hair black, but soft, 
woolly, and thin on his head, with a skin remark- 
ably white and smooth.” 

“Henley, for desertion, received 200 lashes 
only ; acute inflammation followed, and the back 
sloughed. When the wounds were cleaned, and 
the sloughed integuments removed, the back-bone 
and part of the shoulder-bone were laid bare. I 
never had seen so much of the muscular parts de- 
stroyed in any case from punishment before. 

It was upwards of seven months before he was so 
far recovered as to be able to do his duty.” 

“ Jn 1803, at Chatham, a private of the 9th Re- 
giment, having been found asleep on his post, was 
tried by a court martial, and sentenced to be 
flogged. The soldicr was a fine-looking lad, and 
bore an excellent character in his regiment. The 
officers were much interested in his behalf, and it 
was said they endeavoured to prevail upon the ge- 
neral in command to give his ease a favourable 
consideration, but without suecess. All the troops 
were assembled to witness the punishment, and 
during the infliction I saw the drum-major strike 
a drummer to the ground for not using his strength 
sufficiently. The man’s back became black as the 
darkest mahogany, and greatly swelled. He was 
taken down at the recommendation of the medical 
officer, after he had received 229 lashes, and sent 
to the hospital, where he died in eight days, his 
back having mortified. I have witnessed 700 
lashes inflicted, but I have never seen a man’s 
back so black and swelled.” 


It was supposed in many quarters that 
the presence of a medical man was some 
security ; but what said Dr. Marshall ?@— 


“A medical officer, who is officially present at 
a military punishment, is placed in a most unen- 
viable situation, being in some measure held re- 
sponsible for the consequences of the injury there- 
by inflicted, which responsibility is obviously un- 
just, inasmuch as the punishment is too uncertain 
in its operation for any medical officer to ascer- 
tain the boundaries of danger. Moral feeling, 
age, strength, nervous irritability, climate, pre- 
vious disease, organic defects, and other cireum- 
stances, many of which it would be impossible for 
the most skilful and the most careful to detect, 
may render a punishment fatal, which had been 
intended to be but moderate or lenient. No me- 
dical officer can answer either for the immediate 
or ultimate consequences of this species of corporal 
punishment, Inflammation of the back, or ge- 
neral fever, may occur after a very moderate in- 
fliction, which may terminate fatally, notwith- 
standing the greatest diligence and attention on 
the part of a well-informed, conscientious medical 
officer.” 
With regard, again, to the legal position of 
the medical officer, what was the opinion 
of Dr. Paris and Mr. Fonblanque, writing 
on Medical Jurisprudence, and Dr. Smith, 
on Forensie Medicine ?— 


“ Tt is generally su »posed, that the surgeon who 
is present at a miliary execution is responsible 
for its consequences: this is not legally true, and 
it is physiologically impossible; the punishment is 
too uncertain in its operation to allow of any me- 
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dical officer ascertaining the boundaries of danger, 
. . . No surgeon can answer either for the ul- 
timate or immediate consequences of this species 
of corporal punishment. He may, indeed, err on 
the safe side by interposing as early as possible, 
but there is no criterion by which he may be 
guided in forming an absolute opinion on the 
danger or safety of the punishment.” —Paris and 
Fonblanque, vol. iii. p. 149. 

“ Let a medical officer bear in mind, whatever 
his sentiments may be concerning the nature of 
the punishment, that he has nothing to do with 
the merits of the case; and if the prisoner is able 
to endure the award, he has no business to stop 
the course of law or justice. If he gives way to 
his feelings once or twice, he will find himself un- 
pleasantly situated, unless he can show satisfactory 
cause for his interference.”—Forensic Medicine, 
by Dr. J. Gordon Smith, p. 403. 


How much, then, depended on the acci- 
dent of the greater or less humanity of the 
surgeon, and his experience and know- 
ledge! There were some men who at the 
sight of human suffering were instantly 
touched, and would do what they could to 
rescue a fellow creature from it ; but there 
were others, cold and depraved and reck- 
less, who could see execution done without 
repugnance, and many who could look upon 
human suffering without any sympathy or 
desire to mitigate it. There were many 
cases recorded in which the interference of 
the surgeon had not been attended to, 
Here was a case detailed by Dr. Mar- 
shall :— 


“ T once attended a corporal punishment, and 
suggested at what I considered due time to the 
commanding officer that the punishment should be 
suspended ; but no attention was paid to my re- 
commendation. The following case is a remark- 
able example of disregard to the suggestions of a 
medical officer: Dr. G , surgeon to the —— 
regiment, officially attended the punishment of a 
soldier in an island in the West Indies, who had 
been sentenced to receive 500 lashes. When about 
250 lashes had been inflicted, Dr. @ recom- 
mended that he should be taken down, but the 
commanding officer lost his temper, and censured 
the surgeon for interfering; he at the same time 
declined to suspend the punishment. Nay, more, 
while the punishment was going on he continued 
to reprimand the medical officer for interfering, 
and finally ordered the adjutant to put him under 
arrest, which was done, and he remained under 
arrest until, in consequence of an appeal to the 
general officer, through the principal medical 
officer, he was liberated, having been confined for 
about ten days.” 


What did Sir Charles Grey, formerly an 
hon. Member of that House, say on this 
subject? He said— 


“The position of the surgeon is degrading to the 
noblest art to which human talent ean attain, the 
art of healing, when the attendance of a medical 
man is rendered necessary, not to assuage palm 
and relieve suffering, but to ascertain the extreme 
limit of human endurance.” 
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Here was an unanswerable passage from 
Sir S. Romilly :— 

“ We tolerate,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “ this 
species of punishment, this refinement of cruelty ; 
we permit a fellow creature to be driven to the 
yery verge of existence, a surgeon standing by to 
feel the pulse of the sufferer, and to pronounce at 
what moment exhausted nature can bear no addi- 
tional infliction. Then, when his soul is about to 
forsake his body, and to leap into eternity, then, 
indeed, the poor wretch is taken down from the 
halberts, and removed into an hospital, where he 
is left, his body more at ease, but his mind still 
upon the rack, reflecting that the faster his wounds 
heal, the nearer he is to a renewal of his sufferings, 
and that his life is thus cherished by his tor- 
menters only that it may be again subjected to 
their torments.” 


He would not refer at any length to the re- 
cent case, which, in his mind, had most hap- 
pily excited the public attention and the 
public indignation to this subject, and 
which he had no doubt had been the pri- 
mary cause of the movement which had led 
to the contemplated alteration. He had 
nothing to say with reference to Colonel 
Whyte. He had no doubt that he was 
an average sample of the gallant offi- 
cers composing our army. That gallant 
officer said he “had been devilishly well 
flogged in his boyhood;” and he had no 
doubt he was really a fair and honourable 
sample of the military profession; but he 
must say that, during the whole progress 
of this investigation, the subject was talked 
of with lightheartedness and indifference : 
that seemed to be the generally pervading 
tone of the remarks made on this occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War might say this was an ordinary case, 
and formed no exception to the manner of 
dealing with soldiers in such cases; but on 
that subject there must be great difference 
of opinion, for on looking over the evidence 
at the inquest, it did appear to be somewhat 
contradictory. One man said, there was 
no difference in it from other cases. Others 
said, it was more severe than ordinary. 
One soldier said, ‘* the punishment was ex- 
ceedingly severe ;’’ and Dr. Hall stated 
that “the punishment was inflicted in the 
usual manner, in the presence of Dr, War- 
ren, and without any degree of severity 
calculated to attract more than an ordinary 
degree of attention.”” But he could scarcely 
believe his eyes when he read that Dr. Reid 
said, ‘This was the first case which had 
ever occurred among all the men who had 
been punished at home or abroad which 
had had a fatal termination.” If it was 
80, what, he asked, was the value of such 
4 gentleman’s experience ? Adjutant Ire- 
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land said, ‘‘he had seen many men worse 
flogged than White ;” and the Colonel 
“never saw a man flogged more lightly 
than the unfortunate White.’’ He believed 
this unfortunate case would yet lead to the 
total abolition of corporal punishment in the 
army; and if poor White’s death was the 
means of ridding us of the system, he had 
not died in vain. It might be some conso- 
lation to him, if he could look down on 
what was passing here, to learn that his 
punishment was instrumental in suppress- 
ing so horrible a system. What was the 
unanimous verdict of a British jury in this 
case? A more important decision had 
seldom been come to, and, with the liberty 
of the House, he would now read it:— 
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“That the deceased soldier, Frederick John 

White, died on the 11th of July, 1846, from the 
mortal effects ofa severe and cruel flogging of 150 
lashes, which he received on the 15th of June, 
1846, at the Cavalry Barracks on Hounslow Heath, 
at Heston ; that the said flogging was inflicted 
upon his back and neck, under the sentence of a 
district court martial, composed of officers of the 
7th Regiment of Hussars, held on the 10th of June 
previous, duly constituted for his trial. That 
the said court martial was authorized by law to 
pass the said severe and eruel sentence ; that the 
flogging was inflicted upon him by two farriers in 
the presence of John James Whyte, the Lieutenant 
Colonel, and James Low Warren, the surgeon of 
the said regiment ; and that so, and by means of 
the said flogging the death of the said Frederick 
John White was caused. In returning this ver- 
dict, the jury cannot refrain from expressing their 
horror and disgust at the existence of any law 
amongst the statutes or regulations of this realm, 
which permits the revolting punishment of flogging 
to he inflicted upon British soldiers ; and at the 
same time the jury implore every man in this 
kingdom to join hand and heart in forwarding pe- 
titions to the Legislature, praying in the most ur- 
gent terms for the abolition of every law, order, 
and regulation which permits the disgraceful prac- 
tice of flogging to remain one moment longer a slur 
upon the humanity and fair name of the people ot 
this country.” 
A jury of the people of this country record- 
ed this as their verdict, and sent that ver- 
dict forth for the consideration of the 
House of Commons; and he called upon 
them, as the representatives of the people, 
to give effect to their verdict. The matter 
might, indeed, be summed up in a few 
words: “A man was whipped to death 
who was not condemned to death—a thing 
the British Parliament could not tolerate.” 
But other cases had occurred within these 
few days. He saw that there had been 
two cases at Devonport. He had in his 
hand a paper of tho 3rd of July, in which 
it was stated that— 

“The brutal and demoralising practice of man- 
flogging has been resorted to in two cases at De- 
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vonport. One of the victims of this barbarous 
mode of punishment was a man named Higgins, of 
the 55th Regiment, who had been found guilty of 
selling a portion of his kit, and of threatening to 
throw his boots at colour sergeant Williams. The 
poor fellow was sentenced to 200 lashes ; and one 
day last week the garrison was assembled in 
George’s-square to witness the punishment. Dur- 
ing its infliction, one of the soldiers informs us 
that Higgins ‘ never winked an eye,’ or let a sound 
escape him. But notwithstanding this, the sur- 
geon felt it necessary to stop the flogging when 
the man had received 150 of the 200 lashes, as 
the soldier, he said, could not safely take any more. 
During the infliction of the punishment, at least a 
dozen of the men were carried out of the square, 
they being unable to stand the distressing scene. 
Another soldier of the same regiment, named Lee, 
received 100 lashes and twelve days’ imprison- 
ment.” 

Now, what was the effect of such scenes 
on all the parties concerned—on the sol- 
diers, the floggers, and the spectators ? 
They inflicted the lash on the soldier’s 
back or shoulders—the spectators, almost 
as agonized as himself, witnessing his 
tortures. They then carried away the vie- 
tim exhausted and bleeding; but was he 
anything the better for the awful visitation 
they had inflicted upon him? Did their 
inhumanity make that man who was bad 
either better or worse? The universal 
testimony was that it ruined the man. 
A person, who was many years a soldier, 
states, as the result of careful observa- 
tion, that in ‘* 100 cases of flogging, 99 of 
them produced such a recklessness of cha- 
racter, such an entire annihilation of all 
self-respect, that the men were good for no- 
thing afterwards.” 

“There is not an instance in a thousand,” says 
Dr. Jackson, “where sev re punishment has made 
a soldier what he ought to be; there are thou- 
sands where it has rendered those who were for- 
getful and careless, rather than vici us, insensible 
to honour, and abandoned to crime.” ‘‘ After an 
experience of thirty-one years’ service,”’ says Ma- 
jor M‘Pherson, of the 99th Foot, “during the 
early part of which period I witnessed much mili- 
tary flogging, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
never knew a single instance of a bad character 
being reformed by it. I beg to express my firm 
belief that any mode of punishment is better than 
corporal punishments.” 


And Dr. Fergusson kas said— 

“ The lash when used judicially is a vile expedi- 
ent, for every such exposure is the loss and ruin 
of the man. It has destroyed many a gallant 
spirit, and never reformed a bad one ; for, how- 
ever contrite and repentant the culprit may have 
been before this public disgrace, he is contrite no 
longer. Malignity and disaffection then take pos- 
session of his mind; for be feels that he has been 
disgraced and treated like a beast. It hardens 
the criminal of mature years, and makes the 
youth malignant and cowardly, or reckless. Let 
it hencefurth be expunged from the rules of disci- 
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pline, and if that were once done, there can be 
little fear of the castigators soon being led to dis. 
cover far more salutary and efficacious methods of 
correction.” 

And what was the testimony of General 
Sir C. Napier? He says— 

“Thave seen many hundreds of men flogged, 
and have always observed that when the skin is 
thoroughly cut up or fiayed off, the great pain 
subsides; and they bear the remainder without a 
groan. They will often lie as if without life, and 
the drummers appear to be flogging a lump of 
dead raw flesh. The faces of the spectators (sol- 
diers) assumed a look of disgust ; there was a 
low whispering sound, scarcely audible, issuing 
from the apparently stern and silent ranks—a 
sound arising from lips that spoke not, but that 
sound was produced by hearts that felt deeply.” 

“T have known” (says an old soldier in the 
Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life) “ regi- 
ments entirely demoralized by a system of flogging, 
In a particular corps that came under my obser- 
vation, and which for some time bore the name 
of the ‘ bloody regiment,’ the consequence of this 
system was that all sense of shame was lost, and 
every blackguard made it a boast of manhood 
that he had received thousands of lashes on his 
back and on the calves of his legs—nay, in the 
fleshy part of hls thighs. He who could name the 
greatest number considered himself the most ho- 
nourable soldier.” 

And what influence could the system have 
upon those who inflicted the punishment 
but that of brutalizing them ¢‘—for what 
other effect could follow the exercise of a 
task only comparable to that of the public 
executioner ? They had often heard it no- 
ticed that the French drummer had a bold, 
manly, soldierly air about him—a manner 
which they might rest assured he would 
not long retain were he called upon to per- 
form so degrading an office as that requir- 
ed of the drummer in the British service. 
If the feelings of the army were expressed 
on this question, if they could venture to 
convey a full statement of their sentiments 
with respect to the necessity of abolishing 
this system, that statement would be very 
unequivocally expressed. He had received 
letters most touching from officers who had 
been fifty years in the army, and had re- 
ceived communications in which it was ar- 
dently stated that, blessed would be the 
day on which this torture was taken out of 
their hands. One old soldier said, ‘‘ Give 
us the power of death. It brings with it 
an awful responsibility, but it would be 
most charitable exchange.’’ What were 
the opinions of Lord W. Bentinck, which 
had been often referred to on the subject ?— 

“T, in common with ninety-nine hundred parts of 
the officers of the army, considered corporal pun- 
ishment as the sole security against every mili- 
tary distemper, and as the sole guarantee for the 
efficiency and good regulation of the army. It 1s 
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only from reflection, from the effects of discussion, 
from the observation that, since that time, though 
corporal punishment a hundred, perhaps a thou- 
sandfold, discipline has decidedly improved, and 
the soldier treated like a rational being, and not 
asa brute, that my own prejudices, and that of 
others, have given way. I now feel confident 
that this degradation will speedily disappear be- 
fore a more reasonable and enlightened legislation 
in the British army.” 

Sir C. Napier said— 

“Jt is the duty of Government at once to put 

rewards and punishment into full activity and in 
acomplete manner, ‘Thus the last will soon be- 
come obsolete ; and this is the safest mode that 
can be adopted for the abolition of flogging.” 
The system of flogging characterized our 
country almost alone. It had been aban- 
doned by most of the civilized nations of 
Europe; and he asked whether there was 
something so essentially, so naturally base 
and brutal in British blood, that it only 
was to be subjected to this species of dis- 
cipline ? In 1839 the main strength of the 
French army was 317,578 men, of whom 
4,367 were brought to trial, being one out 
of 73. There were 112 condemned to 
death; but of these 112 only five were 
executed, and of these five all had com- 
mitted murders. Thus, in an army of 
320,000 in France, death was inflicted on 
five, who would have suffered death by the 
laws of this country; 2,028 were impri- 
soned; 243 suffered hard labour, or im- 
prisonment in irons; 220 were sentenced 
to the log; 419 to the public works; three 
were reduced to the ranks; and four were 
fined. The punishments were only 1 per 
eent, while in this country the number 
flogged was 1 per cent, and of other pun- 
ishments 8 per cent; consequently the 
punishment in the British army, compared 
with that in the French army, was as 9 to 1. 
Punishment by flogging in the American 
army was abolished in 1812. In many re- 
spects their soldiers resembled our own; 
and he thought, that after thirty-four 
years’ experience in America, we might 
determine to abolish the punishment now. 
Dr. Southey said— 

“The martial laws of England are the mos} 
barbarous which at this day exist in Europe. The 
offender is sometimes sentenced to receive 1,000 
lashes; a surgeon stands by to feel his pulse 
during the execution, and determine how long the 
flogging can be continued without killing him. 

Vhen human nature can stand no more, he is re- 
manded to prison (hospital), his wound—for from 
the shoulders to the loins it leaves him one wound 
—is dressed, and as soon as it is sufficiently healed 
tobe laid open in the same manner, he is brought 
out to undergo the remainder of his sentence. And 
this is repeatedly and openly practised in a country 
Where they read in their churches ‘and in their 
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houses that Bible, in their own language, which 
saith, ‘ Forty stripes may the judge inflict upon 
the offender, and not exceed.’ ” 
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We had means not possessed by other 
countries which enabled us to abolish this 
system. We had penal Colonies and pos- 
sessions in every part of the world, which 
would facilitate the adoption of any means 
to extinguish it. It might be asked what 
they intended to substitute for the present 
mode of punishment; but he did not think 
they were called on to reply to that ques- 
tion. It was their business to see that 
these corporal punishments were no longer 
tolerated — to show that public opinion 
would not allow them to be any longer in- 
flicted; but it was for others to suggest the 
kinds of punishment to be substituted. He 
might point, however, at prolonged ser- 
vice, at diminished pensions, severe impri- 
sonment, or anything but this horrible sys- 
tem. The abolition of it was demanded by 
the almost universal opinion of the nation. 
Most admirably had the press generally re- 
flected the sentiments of the public mind 
on this question. The most eloquent and 
invaluable aid had been rendered by the 
press towards rooting up this intolerable 
abomination. Even that most strenuous 


supporter of Conservatism, Blackwood’s 


Magazine, that very month had come for- 
ward and declared that this visitation must 
be got rid of; and that the time was come 
when flogging must be abolished in the 
British army. The press had suggested 
measures to be taken in substitution for 
this mode of punishment, most of which he 
could approve of. The hon. Member 
(Captain Layard) appeared to him to have 
made out an admirable ease for the adop- 
tion of a limited service. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had pointed out an exeel- 
lent remedy in a more easy access to com- 
missions for non-commissioned officers. 
That was a remedy calculated to elevate 
the condition of the British army; and if 
it was determined to carry it into effect, he 
would venture to say that the people of this 
country would not put pounds, shillings, 
and pence into one scale, when in the other 
seale were placed the interests of humanity. 
As to the principal objection to limited 
service, if more relief were wanted in the 
Colonies, let more relief be granted. He 
was sure there would be found no indispo- 
sition, either on the part of Parliament or 
of the community, to concur in any changes, 
though they might be costly, which would 
enable us to get rid of this national evil. 
There was something in the details of this 
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horrid system at which humanity recoiled, 
and Christianity blushed; and with re- 
spect to which a man could not restrain his 
feelings when they came under his notice. 
Romance or poetry had painted nothing 
more harrowing than the details of this 
kind, which they continually met with in 
the newspapers. But it was very satisfac- 
tory to find that a diminution was deter- 
mined upon. The noble Lord stated that 
the proportion of the whole army flogged 
was only one man in every 190. He ob- 
served that in 1826 the proportion was one 
in 50 according to the returns. It also 
appeared that the punishments in use in 
the army were now of a much lighter and 
tolerable character than formerly. Yet no 
one complained that the discipline of our 
army had deteriorated. The noble Lord 
had declared that the discipline of the 
army was in a satisfactory state. Never- 
theless, it had always, up to the present 
day, been insisted that the power of punish- 
ment by flogging was indispensably neces- 
sary for the maintenance of that discipline. 
It was even yet so insisted, notwithstanding 
a great mitigation had taken place in the 
mode and extent of punishments, without 
any diminution of discipline. The Gentle- 
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men of the army and the navy had always 


insisted that without this power the officers 
could not preserve discipline. Now, how- 
ever, those Gentlemen, he was sure, must 
delight that the experiments which had 
been tried had proved successful in this 
country. In the Colonies the diminution 
of punishments was more striking. In the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, in 1817, 
the number of men per 1,000 admitted into 
hospital in consequence of flogging was 
135; in 1836, it had come down to eight. 
In Jamaica, in 1817, the number was 193; 
in 1836 it had also come down to eight; 
and the same was the case in the whole of 
the Colonies; and could it be said that in- 
jury had been done? In consequence of 
this attention to the claims of humanity, 
was the army in the Colonies less efficient ? 
Could any man say that any injury had 
been done by the infliction of a less amount 
of punishment? Dr. Fergusson said— 
“Within the last half century the lash was in 
universal requisition. It was then the approved 
maxim that whipcord made the soldier ; and the 
commander who spared the whip was to lay his 
account with having a bad regiment. In fact, the 
cruel discipline of the army outraged human na- 
ture, and stained the national character. The 
fruits were strikingly characteristic of the seed— 
universal depravity, desertion, crime, the halberds. 
Unless in the strictly national regiments, where 
character still bore its value, the common soldier 
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was a ruffian, than whom, when he came to be 
discharged, a more dangerous character could not 
be received back into the bosom of his country, 
Some regiments, under more enlightened com. 
manders, at length tried the experiment of dimi- 
nished flogging. The effect in many instances 
was magical ; for crime disappeared along with 
the lash. Public opinion was brought to bear 
upon the infamy of the practice: and now, with 
one tithe, or less, of the cruelty, we have, in a ten. 
fold degree, a better army.” 

The Commissioners on Military Punish- 
ments truly said, that— 

“No practice can be long maintained which is 
really contrary to the well-considered judgment 
and settled feelings of the country.” 

He believed that the practice of flogging in 
the army was ‘‘ contrary to the well-consi- 
dered judgment and settled feelings”’ of 
the people; and that they demanded the 
abolition of it. He believed there was no 
longer any means of repressing the public 
agitation of this question. The remarks 
of the noble Lord were valuable on this ac- 
count, that they would create some hopes 
that the present system was to be got rid 
of. It would be evident, he (Dr. Bowring) 
thought, that the noble Lord had been com- 
pelled to make some concessions to the 
prejudices of the army, and to the opinion 
of that distinguished man who was at the 
head of it; but nobody would believe that 
the noble Lord was not in favour of the 
total abolition of the punishment. The 
country would believe that the noble Lord 
had been temporarily overruled; but that 
the resistance at present offered by the 
Horse Guards would be removed in time. 
He (Dr. Bowring) hoped that the noble 
Duke at the head of the army, who had 
now made some concession to public opin- 
ion, but proposed still to maintain a frag- 
ment of that state of things which had 
been delivered over to public opprobrium, 
would before long consent to surrender this 
little fragment of cruelty which he still de- 
sired to retain; and that the period was not 
far off when this foul stain and stigma on 
the British name would no longer be suf- 
fered to exist. The noble Lord had refer- 
red to the fourth resolution of the Com- 
missioners on Corporal Punishments; and 
he (Dr. Bowring) must say that resolution 
did hold out some hope that a time would 
come when the eat would no longer be 
used as an instrument of punishment. Let, 
then, the noble Lord give his aid to the 
advocates of that abolition. The noble 
Lord had done many popular acts; his his- 
tory was associated with many things m 
which he might feel pride, and for which 
his country was grateful; he had done 
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much for the political emancipation of his 
countrymen; let him remove this disgust- 
ing oppression which hangs over the British 
soldier. Dr. Fergusson said— 

« Flogging is so easy and compendiousan opera- 

tion, saves so much trouble to the instructor ; and 
the power is so gratifying to human pride, that 
whoever has flogged men, women, or children (for 
the exception of the negro woman is yet a very 
recent one) will continue to flog as long as he is 
permitted to insist upon its being the perfection of 
human discipline.” 
To be sure, the officers who inflict the 
punishment were not subject to it. What- 
ever offence the officers committed, they 
were not visited with this cruel punishment; 
and the fact was, that many of these of- 
fences which were so cruelly visited with 
punishment on the rank and file, were com- 
mitted more in consequence of human in- 
firmity than anything else; and against 
that neither officers nor men could guard; 
but these offences led to very different con- 
sequences. They were judged by a very 
different tribunal. They were visited by a 
very different degree of punishment, ac- 
cordingly as they were perpetrated by the 
officers or the men. He was about to 
conclude with a prayer that the system 
night be speedily abolished which made of 
its victims nothing but wrecks and ruins. 
The time was come when it must be swept 
away. That which would have been tole- 
rated fifty years ago, would no longer be 
tolerated; that which was blameable fifty 
years ago, could not now be forgiven; and 
therefore he said, without hesitation and 
without delay let the House resolve that 
flogging in the army be now and for ever 
abolished. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving as an Amendment— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the punish- 
ment of Flogging in the Army ought to be imme- 
diately abolished.” 

Mr. HENRY BERKELEY, in rising 
to second the Motion, said, hon. Members 
must feel that the march of public opinion 
on this subject had been so rapid that it 
was no longer possible to pass by the ques- 
tion, or attempt to sneer at those who 
brought it forward. Whenever a civilian 
rose to speak on this question, he met with 
a sneer. However, the march of intelli- 
gence and the decided state of public 
opinion rendered the advocacy of the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend more easy now 
than it had been. After due consideration 
he had come to the conclusion that it was 
essential to the best interests of the service 
that a practice, abhorrent to humanity and 
disgraceful to mankind, should be abolish- 
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ed. The debates which had arisen on this 
subject, presented the same remarkable fea- 
ture in them, as in all the early discussions 
of great reform questions, viz., argument 
met by dictatorial assertion, and upset by 
large majorities. Such had been the career 
of every measure of reform, where reason 
would ever have been found to have been at 
first opposed by prejudice, and ultimately 
to have triumphed by the spread of intel- 
ligence and the pressure from without. 
He would not stop to point out the many 
vile laws and gross abuses which had yield- 
ed after the most protracted defence. But 
there was one institution now, thank God, 
no more, which seemed to him to have a 
strange analogy in its effects and details 
to the cherished system of military flog- 
ging—he meant the old custom of inflicting 
the question, or torture. There was just 
this ditference—the soldier was tortured by 
way of punishment; the witness was tor- 
tured to compel him to speak the truth. 
The details of both species of torture, the 
ancient and the modern, were alike brutal 
and repulsive. The steel boot, with its 
frightful compression by wedges, had a 
fair rival in the dreadful scourge, with its 
torn flesh and quivering muscles. In both 
species of torture the presence of a surgeon 
was necessary, to mediate between human 
suffering and death. Both species of tor- 
ture were too horrible to be endured by the 
bystanders. We read of Members of Par- 
liament unable to endure the sight of the 
horrors they had ordered, and raw recruits 
faint by dozens at the ghastly sights in 
our barrack yards. Now, we turn with 
loathing and disgust from the barbarous 
times when the torture formed part of the 
high judicial privileges of Parliament ; and 
yet we hug, with complacency, the same 
kind of power invested in our courts martial. 
Let us not forget, likewise, that when the 
rack, steel boot, and other hellish inven- 
tions were abolished, there were men, and 
high legal authorities, too, who mourned 
over their loss, and foretold the downfal 
of justice in consequence of it; just as there 
are now high military authorities who cling 
to the cat, and insist upon it that unless 
they are permitted to mangle mankind, 
there is an end of all discipline. How do 
they know this? Had it ever been tried ? 
Never; but the French do not use the 
scourge, and they have a gallant and a 
well-disciplined army. It likewise seemed 
to him that there was a very invidious and 
infinitely too wide distinction made between 
the officers and privates of our army, going 
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far beyond that necessary distinction re- 
quired for the maintenance of discipline. 
On that -distinction, even in the days of 
Elizabeth, our great bard had comment- 
ed— 

“ That in the captain ’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 
Now, carrying this out, he complained that 
it was assumed that the profession of arms 
conferred upon the rich that right which it 
denied to the poor—the right of being con- 
sidered a man of honour. As thus, a blow 
inflicted upon a man who had purchased a 
commission, and received good pay, was an 
insult which must be washed out in blood ; 
but the man who went into the army at a 
cheaper rate, and was badly paid, was flog- 
ged and obliged to put up with any number 
of blows. But the flogged man, by good for- 
tune, might be promoted and gain a com- 
mission, and the moment this occurred a 
blow would dishonour him; consequently, it 
was very evident that our military code did 
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not admit of a feeling of honour in a pri- | 


Officers alone were privileged to be 
The honourable _profes- 


vate. 
honourable men. 
sion of arms! 


only to those who wear broad cloth. He 


had often speculated upon the feelings of 
French officers in passing over a field of 


battle, when they viewed the stripped bo- 
dies of the slain, how it must astonish them 


that those heroes, who exposed their gal- | 


lant breasts to the musket balls and bayonet 
thrusts, animated by a sense of honour and 


love of country, should bear on their lace- 


rated backs the brand of the most degraded 


slavery. How they must congratulate their | 
| connexion. 


more fortunate service. Honour! An ho- 


nourable profession as it applies to privates! | 


A gross faree—honourable only in outward 
show. 
funeral? There indeed was all the pomp, 
pride, and cireumstance of glorious war— 
everything tending to manifest deep respect 
for the departed. The panoply of the dead 
soldier borne by a comrade, the reversed 
arms of the firing party party, the dead 
march, and the muffled drum—ay, but then 
stole in the reflection, that the same drum 
which was now mufiled in honour of a de- 
parted hero, might have clamoured loudly 
on that morning to conceal the agonized 
shrieks of a whipped slave; and the drum- 
mer had probably performed the same office 
for the very man he now heralded to the 
grave with such respect. There were con- 
tradictions in all this which appeared to 
him most absurd. He was almost ashamed 
to offer to the House any further cases of 
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| an unworthy manner, and the parents re- 
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the evil of flogging after the full statement 
made by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bolton; but he could not refrain from cal- 
ling their attention to two letters he had 
received on the subject, both of which he 
assured the House were authentic; the one 
was from a clergyman of the Church of 
England, the other was from an officer in 
the army. The case from the officer in 
the army was to this effect :— 

“ Ina certain regiment was a man of exemplary 
habits, honest, industrious, scrupulously puncti- 
lious in his military discipline and obeying orders, 
and so severe in censuring breach of discipline in 
others as to have acquired the nickname of ‘ Cor- 
poral Trim.’ One day a visit from some friends 
caused him to break the golden rules of his whole 
military life; he got drunk, committed some 
act of gross insubordination, and was sentenced 
to the mildest punishment of the sort, and re- 
ceived a few lashes only. His former excellent 
character was now, however, the means resorted 
to by the envious and dissolute to taunt him with 
his present disgrace; his corporeal agony had 
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| ceased, but his mental anguish proved too severe 


for his constitution; the collapse of his moral 
energies caused the decay of his physical powers; 
he never held up his head again, and died in six 
The surgeon, of course, reported that 


the constitution. The regiment knew to a man 
that he died a victim to the lash.” 

The other instance was related in a letter 
he had received from a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England. It was the case of a 
man, the son of an agricultural labourer, 
who had been bred by his father to a trade, 
and not liking it, enlisted in the army. 
He was absent for many years, and when 
he returned, set up in business in a place 
where his father was much respected, and 
succeeded in creating by degrees a good 
He formed an attachment to 
the daughter of a farmer; the family were 
very much opposed to the marriage, for 
they thought she was bestowing herself in 


fused to acknowledge the match. It took 
place, and in the course of a short time the 
man became well to do in the world, and 
was generally respected among the trades- 
men of the town. Every prospect seemed 
to exist of a reconciliation taking place be- 
tween the family of his wife and his own, 
when he went one day to the city of Bath 
(for the cireumstance had happened in So- 
mersetshire). There in the public gardens 
he was enjoying himself with his wife and 
child, as happy as any man could be, when 
a party of men slightly intoxicated drew 
near. The former soldier seemed startled, 
annoyed, and frightened and, from a want, 
of nerve or some unpleasant recollection, 
refused to accept the proffered hand of one 
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individual of the party. This person went 
away, and returning, again offered his hand, 
which was again refused, the first saying, 
«“T do not recollect you.” ‘ Yes, you 
do,”’ said the other, ‘“ you are in better 
circumstances than I am now, and are too 
proud to remember ; but you must remem- 
ber; for I cut you down from the triangles, 
and this is the hand you refused to grasp, 
which dressed the gashes in your bloody 
back.”” Fancy the effect ; the man’s pros- 
pect ruined for ever by the fact of his hav- 
ing endured this disgraceful and demoralis- 
ing punishment, which sticks by a man 
during the whole of his life. He returned 
to his village, but the story got about; the 
parents of his wife became more exaspe- 
rated, and refused to notice him. He lost 
caste in the town in which he lived—his 


business fell off—he took to drinking—his | 


wife became melancholy and wretched, and 
died. One morning, shortly afterwards, 
he knocked at the farmer’s door, left his 
child there, and disappeared, since which 
he had never been heard of. The clergy- 
man concluded his letter by saying that he 
had often seen in the village where this oc- 
curred, a little child driven home by the 
taunts of its school-fellows—the child of a 
flogged father. He (Mr. Berkeley) asked 
the House if such a state of things ought 
to exist? whether such a punishment could 
be at all measured by the crime? 
effect of such a punishment was not simply 
its effect on the body: it also affected the 
mind, and it literally extended itself to the 
relations of the victim, and from generation 
to generation. This state of things was a 
disgrace to the nation, and ought to be done 
away with. From such instances as he 
had stated—and he was sure hundreds of 
such cases could easily be collected by 


members among their constituents—he had | 


come to the conclusion that the system of 
corporal punishment was most destructive 
and demoralising. I object to the lash 
(said the hon. Member in conclusion), be- 


cause it is degrading to that spirit of | 


honour which should pervade the military 
service, and if used at all should be used 
in eases of the lowest moral grade, such 
as theft or bestiality, only. I object to 
the lash, because its indiscriminate use, as 
awarded by courts martial, is productive 
of that particular disorganization of the 
human frame, that collapse of the energies, 
mental and physical, commonly ecailed a 
broken heart, the results of which are not 
confined to the victim alone, but extend to 
his relations. In short, Sir, it has been 
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well said, that as far inferior as is corporal 
pain to mental anguish, so do the pangs of 
a crushed reputation exceed the agonies of 
death; and because this atrocious species 
of punishment well exemplifies that axiom, 
I now second my hon. Friend’s Motion 
with pleasure. 

CoLtoneL PEEL, in justice to Colonel 
White, wished to say a few words; but be- 
fore he adverted to the unfortunate oceur- 
rence at Hounslow, he would express his 
opinion on the general question. If he ima- 
gined that any undue severity or harshness 
had been exhibited in this particular case, 
he should be the last person in the Ilouse to 
stand up as the defender of the person who 
had shown it. His own opinion as to cor- 
poral punishment, founded on the experi- 
ence of several years’ service in the best 
disposed regiments, was, that it was abso- 
| lutely necessary, constituted as the army 
| at present was, to maintain the power. If 
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it were possible, and no man would wish it 
more sincerely than himself, so to raise and 
better the condition of the British soldier 
as to render his dismissal from the service 
| a punishment, he should most heartily re- 
| joice. But so long as it was necessary for 
| colonels to retain in their service men of 
the very worst character, on whom every 
other species of punishment would be 
| wasted, whose conduct must be of the 
worst example to their comrades, it was 
impossible to do without it. The punish- 
ment, however, was one which, he admit- 
ited, ought to be administered cautiously, 
| and with judgment. It was a notorious 
| fact, that those regiments which were in 
the constant habit of seeing corporal pun- 
ishment inflicted usually looked on with 
indifference at its infliction; and it was to 
be feared that in such cases it was of little 
service to the individual, and did not pro- 
| duce any beneficial effect by way of ex- 
ample. Great sensation had in some cases 
been occasioned in the public mind by 
statements to the effect that men who 
were drawn up to witness the infliction of 
flogging, found the sight too strong for their 
nerves and fainted away; but, for his part, 
| he would not hesitate to say, that if he 
were a colonel in command, and were ob- 
liged to have recourse to corporal punish- 
ment at all, he would very much prefer 
seeing, the men faint away by sections, to 
seeing them look on in dogged silence and 
stolid indifference. Having offered these 
remarks on the general question, he now 
approached the consideration of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the late unfor- 
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tunate occurrence at Hounslow; but, be- 
fore doing so, he ventured to express a 
hope that the House would concede to him 
this position, that whatever might be the 
feeling in that House, or amongst the pub- 
lie, as to the propriety or impropriety of 
corporal punishment, nothing could be 
more unfair or unjust than to attach to in- 
dividuals in authority the stigma and un- 
popularity with which a certain system was 
viewed, unless, indeed, it could be proved 
that they had exceeded their power, or 
committed some abuse in the execution of 
it. Many persons inside and outside of 
that House were anxious for the abolition 
of the punishment of death ; but who that 
held such a doctrine would think of at- 
taching odium or censure to the judges 
who pronounced the judgment of death on 
a criminal, or to the officers who carried 
that sentence into execution. And yet a 
course of conduct not at all dissimilar had 
been pursued in the present unfortunate in- 
stance. From the first moment that any 
allusion to the Hounslow case appeared in 
the public newspapers up to the present | 
hour, Colonel Whyte, of the 7th Hussars, | 
had been assailed with ever y kind of abuse 
and misrepresentation that calumny could | 
invent, or falsehood furnish. It had been | 


even asserted, that he had superseded the | 


authority of the surgeon, and insisted on 
the punishment being proceeded with, not- 
withstanding that the surgeon had directed 
that the man should be taken down. There | 
was not the slightest foundation in truth 
for any such assertion; but, notwithstand- 
ing that it had been contradicted, it had | 
created such an impression against Colonel 
Whyte, that calumny upon calumny was 
heaped upon him, and in the public papers 
the two Whites—the colonel, and the pri- 
vate who had been punished—were put in 


juxtaposition ; the one as the tyrant, and 


the other as the martyr. If he thought 
that the justification of Colonel Whyte re- 
quired anything more than a mere state- 
ment of the actual facts of the case, he 
would not be the man to undertake his de- 
fence; but such was not the case. He 
would not go beyond a simple detail of the 
facts; nor was it necessary that he should, 
for facts were all powerful for his Friend’s 
defence, and needed no ornaments of lan- 
guage. He would in a few words detail 
the circumstances of this unhappy case. 
The first fact he would call attention to 
was this, that for two years previous to 
the punishment of the private White, there 
had been only one case of corporal punish- 
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ment in the 7th Hussars; and in that case, 
not only had the man been flogged, but 
dismissed the regiment with ignominy, 
This proportion of punishment did not 
even come up to the calculation made by 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
The second fact he would eall attention to 
was, that Colonel Whyte had little more 
to do with the punishment of the delin- 
quent than he had. Most assuredly he 
took no part in passing the sentence on 
him. The man had been guilty of an of. 
fence of the gravest and most serious cha- 
racter; and, taking into consideration his 
previous bad character, Colonel Whyte 
had felt it to be his duty to report the af. 
fair to the Horse Guards. This done, the 
matter was out of the colonel’s hands. The 
report was taken into consideration at the 
Horse Guards; and it was from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that the warrant issued in 
virtue of which the court martial was as- 
sembled. Nay, more, it should be borne 
| in mind that Colonel Whyte did not sit on 
| the court martial at all. He was not a 
/member of the court. Up to this period, 
| therefore, it was clear that Colonel White 
| was quite blameless. The court investi- 
gated the case in all its bearings with the 
| utmost care, and pronounced its sentence 

That sentence was referred to the Hers 
| Guards for approval. The authorities at 
| the Horse Guards confirmed it, and gave 
their directions to the colonel to see it car- 
ried into effect in the usuai way. This 
| dircetion was implicitly obeyed. He had 
| not heard it alleged that there was any- 
thing unusual in the manner in which this 
punishment was carried into effect. It 
was, in point of fact, carried out in the or- 
dinary way ; just as it would have been if 
Colonel White had not been there at all, 
or if some other officer had been in com- 
mand of the regiment. Was it not evident, 
therefore, that no censure could with pro- 
priety be imputed to Colonel Whyte? But 
exception had been taken to the speech— 
to the observation, he would rather say— 
addressed by Colonel Whyte to the regi- 
ment, after the flogging, and to this the 
hon. Member for Finsbury had called at- 
tention ; but he could not think that even 
here Colonel Whyte was reprehensible. It 
was the constant practice—nay, more, it 
was the duty of all commanding officers, 
after a punishment of this kind had taken 
place, to draw the attention of the troops 
present to the causes which had led to that 
punishment. Colonel Whyte had merely 
stated that the repetition of a similar course 
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of conduct to that pursued by the offender 
then present would be visited with similar 
punishment. Now, what was the conduct 
of private Whyte before the occurrence 
which had led to his being flogged? He 
had previously been found guilty of as- 
saulting a policeman in Birmingham, of ill 
treating a woman and child, and of strik- 
ing a corporal. All these offences he had 
committed before the offence for which he 
was condemned to corporal punishment. 
Under these circumstances no more proper 
speech could have been addressed to the 
regiment than that which Colonel Whyte 
addressed to it. The circumstances of the 
case not only justified it, but rendered 
it necessary. So much with respect 
to Colonel Whyte. With regard to 
Dr. Warren, the surgeon of the regi- 
ment, who had also been much maligned, 
all he would say was, that he appeared to 
be a very mild, kind-hearted man, and to 
have paid every attention in his power to 
his patient. Moreover, Dr. Warren, and 
other highly-competent medical men had 
on their oaths solemnly declared that they 
did not believe that the punishment of the 
unfortunate man had any connexion with 
his death. The hon. Member for Coventry 
had introduced an allusion to another case 
—that of a man who, he said, had been 
flogged for saying ‘hallo!’ to a ser- 
geant— 


~ Mr. WILLIAMS explained. 
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Ne had 
not said that such was the man’s offence. 
The cireumstances as they appeared in the 
papers, and as they had been deposed to 
on oath by the man himself (Mathewson), 


were these. A sergeant called out to him 
to do something or another. Mathewson, 
on hearing the voice, cried “‘hollo!”” The 
sergeant reprimanded him for using such a 
phrase. The man apologized; but on the 
sergeant persisting to reprimand him, he 
asked whether he wanted him to go on his 
knees ? For this the man was brought be- 
fore the commanding officer. Colonel 
Whyte reprimanded him, and the man re- 
joined by asking how he (the solder) was 
to address a sergeant? This was his 
offence. For this he was tried, and sen- 
tenced to receive 100 lashes. The state- 
ment appeared in the newspapers, and had 
never been contradicted. 

CotoneL PEEL would have no hesita- 
tion in contradicting it. It was by no 
means an accurate version of the story. A 
few days before this offence, Mathewson 
had been confined by the commanding 
officer of his troop for grossly disrespectful 
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conduct to him. The matter was reported 
to Colonel Whyte, who, on that occasion, 
displayed the utmost possible leniency. 
After admonishing him in the kindliest 
spirit, he tore up the charge before his 
eyes, and told him that he would forgive 
him, but at the same time warned him that 
any repetition ‘of such conduct would cer- 
tainly be visited with punishment. A week 
had not elapsed before the man was again 
brought before Colonel Whyte for insolence 
and insubordination to his sergeant. No- 
thing could be more difficult to define than 
what actually constituted insolence; but 
it should be remembered that a man might 
be insolent and insubordinate without utter- 
ing a single disrespectful word. The inso- 
lence might be in the tone and manner 
with which words of little harm in them- 
selves might be pronounced. The sergeant, 
in the execution of his duty, called out to 
the man by name. The man answered 
surlily, ‘‘hillo!’? The sergeant remon- 
strated, observing that that was not a 
proper way in which to address him. 
Mathewson replied that he did not know 
that it was a sergeant who was calling him. 
The sergeant’s reply was exceedingly mild, 
and showed how unwilling he was to take 
offence. ‘‘ If,”’ said he, * you always made 
it a practice to answer properly and re- 
spectfully, it would be immaterial to you 
to know whether it was a sergeant or not.”’ 
Mathewson then surlily replied, ‘* Wonld 
you have me go on my knees to beg your 
pardon ?”’ This he repeated several times, 
and as he continued to speak in a surly in- 
sulting manner, he was placed under arrest, 
and brought before Colonel Whyte. The 
colonel, however, so far from sentencing 
him to be flogged on this, the second oeca- 
sion of his being brought before him, 
merely sentenced him to be confined for 
seven days in the guard-room. He then 
turned round and in the most insolent 
manner inquired, ‘‘ How would you have 
me answer a sergeant?’’ The colonel 
merely replied that it was his duty to do so 
in a respectful manner. He (Colonel Peel) 
had read the evidence of all the witnesses 
who were present on this occasion—adju- 
tant, corporals, privates, and all—and they 
one and all agreed that the conduct of this 
man to his superior officer was almost the 
most insubordinate they had ever witnessed. 
In marshalling him to the guard-room he 
muttered most insolently, and used lan- 
guage which could not be repeated in that 
House. One of his comrades, a private, 


remonstrated with him, saying, ‘‘ Why 
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don’t you hold your tongue? you will be 
sure to get 100 lashes.”” But he only 
laughed, observing that he would not be 
silenced by any one—oflicers, sergeants, 
corporals, or privates, as long as he was in 
the regiment, He was then taken up and 
brought to court martial. He (Colonel 
Peel) would not dwell further on the case. 
After what he had stated, he was sure that 
the Ifouse, however opposed to the system 
of corporal punishment, would concur with 
him in believing that Colonel Whyte and 
the officers of the 7th Hussars were actu- 
ated by no other motives but those which 
were suggested by a desire to do their 
duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS confessed that he was 
shocked and disgusted with the statements 
which had been made respecting the prac- 
tiees which were permitted in the British 
army. The nation in which such a state 
of things was permitted to exist might call 
itself civilized, but the rest of the world 
would regard it as being in a state of com- 
parative barbarity. The persons who were 
legally and constitutionally responsibile for 
such practices were the advisers of the 
Crown. The colonel of a regiment had no 
more power to flog a man than any corporal 
in the service. Powers had been given by 


Parliament to the Sovereign to issue such | 


orders and regulations for the army as the 
Sovereign might think fit and necessary; 


but there was a special reservation with | 


respect to the punishment of soldiers, that 
it was not to be such as to inflict injury on 
life or limb. It was further provided that 
the Secretary at War should sign every 
such order with his hand and seal. It 
was clear, therefore, that it was to the 
advisers of the Crown that the respon- 
sibility of these punishments properly be- 
longed, and to them it should be prac- 
tically attached. With respect to the 
proposition for reducing the number of 
lashes to fifty, he did not think that it 
would remedy the evil so much complained 
of. <A flogging was not a less degrading 
punishment because it was limited to fifty 
lashes. Moreover, the change might not 
be conducive to humanity. One hundred 
and fifty lashes had been known to cause a 


frightful death; and fifty lashes might, | 


under certain circumstances, be made to 
be as severe as 150 or 200. It very much 
depended on the weight and fashion of the 
instrument of torture. With regard to the 
late unfortunate event at Ilounslow, it 
should not be forgotten that Mr. Wilson 
had unhesitatingly pronounced it as his 
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opinion that the man’s death was caused 
by the flogging. Had it not been for the 
admirable conduct of that worthy Christian 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Trimmer, public at- 
tention would never have been called to the 
ease at all. Mr. Trimmer had rendered 
a signal service to the cause of humanity, 
and done more for the good of the commu- 
nity than the whole bench of bishops. The 
system of flogging was an atrocious and 
disgraceful one. It was not permitted in 
Prussia; and Napoleon, as good a soldier 
as the Duke of Wellington, or any man 
that ever lived, abolished it in the French 
army. [Mr. B. Ossorne: No, the Con- 
vention.| Well, be it so. Admitting that 
it was the Convention that abolished it, it 
was certain that it had never been re-estab- 
lished by Napoleon. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government proposed to 
limit the number of lashes in the army; 
but what did he intend to do with respect 
to the navy, for which he was also respon- 
sible? He could prove that the infliction 
of 48 lashes (a power now vested in the 
captain of a ship) was as severe a punish- 
ment as 200 lashes in the army. A cap- 
tain in the navy, at his mere whim and ea- 
price, could order a man to be flogged to 
the extent of 48 lashes by merely filling up 
a blank warrant. Je knew that this had 
| been done for the most trivial offence, such 
/as a man spitting on deck. It was true 
that the punishment could not be inflicted 
| for the space of twelve hours. [Captain 
| Berkevey: For twenty-four hours.| Not 
| so—the Admiralty order distinctly stated 

twelve hours. The whole country looked 
| with astonishment and indignation at the 
| punishment inflicted on those men who 
| were called upon to hazard their lives in 
their country’s serviec. It was not because 
| certain generals and admirals expressed an 
opinion that flogging was necessary that it 
was to be retained; and if it was left to the 
discretion of such persons, it never would 
| be got rid of. He therefore called upon 
‘the Government at once to take the sub- 
ject into their own hands, and take the re- 
sponsibility on themselves of getting rid of 
| this system of flogging, for it was clear they 
' must ultimately do so. 

Captain LAYARD said, that instead of 
being disappointed at the course taken by 
the noble Lord, he rejoiced that so far this 
eruel description of punishment would be 
done away with; and considering for how 
short a time this question had been affect- 
ed by publie opinion, he considered that 
they should feel gratified that so much had 
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been done. The Government deserved the 
greatest credit for having exercised its in- 
fluence and authority with the heads of the 
army to bring about this result. [Mr. Fox 
Mavte: No, no!] Then, at any rate, the 
authorities in the army deserved great cre- 
dit. It seemed, however, to him to have 
been a very late conversion on their ac- 
count, for not a fortnight ago the extent 
of punishment by a general court martial 
was 200 lashes, by a district court martial 
150 lashes, and by a regimental court mar- 
tial 100 lashes; but now, for the future, no 
punishment by any description of court 
martial could exceed 50 lashes. He had 
long adhered to the opinion under which 
he had been brought up in the army, and 
felt for many years that this description of 
punishment was necessary. His hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite, some years ago, 
brought forward the question of flogging, 
when nothing could be more unpopular 
than interfering with the punishments of 
the army; but his hon. Friend’s measure 
only went to lessen the punishments. On 
that occasion he had intended to come 
down to answer him, and to vote against 
the Motion; but he now had to thank his 
hon. Friend for having brought forward his 
Motion, as it had forced him to reconsider 
the subject, and he had arrived at an op- 
posite conclusion to that which he had pre- 
viously entertained. He had been prevent- 
ed coming down to the House on the oeca- 
sion to which he alluded; and he rejoiced 
that that had been the ease, for if he had 
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been present he should have voted against | 


the Motion, and thus have done great in- 
justice to the subject itself as well as to 
the soldiers of the British army. Since that 
time he had got all the information which 
he possibly could on the subject, and had 
consulted all the books that he could meet 
with on the matter, as well as the opinions 
of those of large professional experience, 
and the result that he had arrived at some 
time ago was, that he ought to bring for- 
ward a Motion for doing away with corporal 
punishments in the army. He, however, on 
reflection, thought that under the cireum- 
stances of the case at that particular time, 
his exertions in behalf of the soldier might 
do great injury. He knew that at that 
time public opinion was not with him; and 
those who entertained similar feelings to 
his were taken up with a great and 
absorbing subject; and if he had come for- 
ward with his proposition he should not 
have succeeded, and the result would have 
been to produce only discontent in a quar- 
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ter where no feeling of the kind should 
exist. As he saw no clear prospect of 
earrying his proposition, he thought, in- 
stead of bringing it forward so as to excite 
expectations and engender discontent, that 
it would be better to abstain from bringing 
the subject before the House until there 
was a greater probability of its being car- 
ried. The public mind was not then ripe 
for the subject; but now he believed that 
public opinion had been so roused on the 
subject, and had set in so strong a current, 
that no body of men could long resist it. 
He believed that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and those who sat on 
the same bench with him, were the last who 
would stand in the way of public opinion. 
He (Captain Layard) knew that there 
were several Members on the benches op- 
posite who entertained a strong opinion 
against flogging, and he trusted that the 
noble Lord would leave it as an open ques- 
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tion, and he knew what the result would 


then be. He considered that Colonel 
Whyte and Dr. Warren, of the 7th Hus- 
sars, had been most unjustly attacked. As 
for poor White, who had unfortunately 
died, he felt bound to say that, if he had 
had command of a body of troops, and any 
soldier had struck a sergeant in the man- 
ner that White did, he would have had him 
brought to a general court martial, and 
would have had the punishment awarded 
by it carried out. He would not say a 
word on the other ease of Mathewson; but 
in this proceeding he considered that Co- 
lonel Whyte and Dr. Warren had been 
most improperly attacked. He believed 
that since the French revolution, no ease 
had occurred of a French soldier having 
been punished by flogging. He knew that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wycombe, 
who had much studied the subject, thought 
that if they got rid of flogging entirely, 
that they must substitute the punishment 
of death in many cases. The learned Doc- 
tor who had so ably brought forward the 
subject, showed that there was no fear to 
be entertained on this point. His (Cap- 
tain Layard’s) own opinion was, that he 
would rather be shot than be flogged to 
the extent of 150 lashes. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck abolished corporal punishment in 
India; and he stated at that time that it 
was found that the high caste sepoys of 
Bengal would not submit to the punish- 
ment. Was this to be allowed as suffi- 
cient, when the soldiers of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, must submit to be 
flogged. Two commissions, comprised of 
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officers in India, had been appointed in 
1831-52, by Lord W. Bentinck, to inves- 
tigate the whole question of military pun- 
ishments; and both of them distinctly de- 
clared against the abolition of the punish- 
ment of flogging amongst the native 
troops. Notwithstanding this, Lord W. 
Bentinck persisted in his intentions, and 
stated that the members of these commis- 
sions seemed to labour under some infatua- 
tion that flogging in the army was the only 
means of securing disciplne. He (Captain 
Layard) believed that this noble and gal- 
lant Lord was right in the course which 
he took. This had long been adhered to 
in the Indian army; and if flogging was not 
essential for the maintenance of discipline 
amongst the native troops, why was it 
deemed so for the English soldiers? The 
Indian army was one of the largest in the 
world, and yet kept up its efficiency with- 
out resorting to flogging. [Mr. Bernat: 
Flogging has been restored since in the 
Indian army.] Ie was sorry to hear it; 
but still this circumstance furnished him 
with an argument for the present Motion. 
It had been said, if they once did away 
with flogging in the army, they could not 
go back to it if it should appear that disei- 
pline could not be kept up without it. 
Would his hon. Friend tell him that they 
could not go back to this punishment in 
this country as well as in India? If they 
found that it was necessary—if they found 
that discipline could not be maintained 
without it—it would be time enough to go 
back to it; but was it not well to try the 
experiment ? The noble Lord did not state 
whether there was to be any alteration as 
to the crimes for which these punishments 
were to be inflicted. The noble Lord said 
that punishments of 200, 150, and 100 
lashes respectively were to be abolished, 
and a punishment not exceeding fifty lashes 
was to be substituted. [Lord J. Russet 
said that there was to be a limitation of 
punishment to certain offences.] Te had 
to complain of the present system of mili- 
tary punishments, for in many instances a 
man was punished more for a smaller of- 
fence than for one of the most serious cha- 
racter. For instance, if a man sold his 
shirt he would get flogged, but if he de- 
serted they could not flog him. He held 
desertion to be one of the greatest crimes 
which a soldier could commit. It was an 
inducement to commit the greater crime of 
the two, for the man was sure to get the 
smaller punishment. Would any hon. 
Gentleman suggest that he was wrong on 
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this point ? It was clear that the military 
law in this country was in a most imperfect 
state. The officers on a court martial 
were constantly puzzled in these proced- 
ings, and it repeatedly happened that these 
proceedings were sent back for revision, 
and that even for such a trivial cause as 
the neglecting to dot an ‘‘i,”’ or cross a 
“t.”” The present Judge Advocate had 
made the observation to him that it was an 
extraordinary fact, that court martials 
always gave the fullest extent of punish- 
ment they were enabled by law to do, 
What was the reason of this ? Gentlemen 
who had not been in the service did not 
know, and many who had served were not 
acquainted with the reason. It was the 
intention that there should be thirteen 
officers in a general court martial, seven in 
a district court martial, and five or three in 
a regimental court martial; after the evi- 
dence had been gone through, the junior 
officer was first called upon to give his opin- 
ion, guilty or not guilty; and so on, until 
all the opinions had been taken but the 
president’s, who would have to give the 
casting voice. The junior officers might 
no doubt take a conscientious view of the 
evidence before them, and after two or 
three had declared themselves in favour of 
a verdict of guilty, it would have an influ- 
ence with those immediately above them. 
The consequence was, that it often hap- 
pened that the senior officers, who were the 
best judges of the case, had no voice in the 
matter. But after a man had been found 
guilty, a comparative boy, who had just 
entered the service, might be asked whe- 
ther the soldier was to be flogged or con- 
fined, and he might declare for a flogging, 
with other juniors, so that the opinion of 
the senior officers might be overruled. He 
knew that the object of this arrangement 
in courts martial was that the senior officers 
should not have too great a bias; but it de- 
feated itself. This arrangement operated 
to prevent a wholesome jurisdiction in the 
army. Ie recollected hearing of a case of 
a military court martial, in which, on the 
opinion being called, the junior member 
declared in favour of confinement. The 
president of it asked for how long? The 
junior officer said, for life. The president 
had to reply, that the law only allowed 
three months’ imprisonment for the of- 
fence. He was sorry that the noble Lord, 
when he alluded to the many ameliorations 
which have taken place in the military ser- 
vice, made no allusion to that which would 
be the most beneficial, namely, limited en- 
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listment. He was satisfied that within a 
few years they would not be able to hold 
the army together without the adoption of 
this; and it would be found that this was 
the only sound and available mode of en- 
listing for the army. What was the case 
in the Russian army? The whip was not 
used in the Russian army on any officers or 
soldiers of the class of nobles; but instead 
of 1,000 or 800 lashes being inflicted, as 
was formerly the case in our army, twenty 
lashes was the greatest extent to which 
flogging could be earried in the Russian 
army. This was the state of things which 
existed in the Russian army when they 
were boasting of the kindness manifested 
in reducing the number of lashes from 200 
to fifty. This information he had obtained 
from Mr. Marshall’s recent book on mili- 
tary affairs. The fact was, that without 
the assistance of Mr. Marshall’s valuable 
work, he could not have come forward with 
so full a statement as he had been enabled 
todo. He felt bound to say that the feel- 
ing of the army was, that great credit was 
due to that gentleman for the manner in 
which he had got up his book. He could 
read several anecdotes from this work which 
strikingly pointed out the effects of the 
present system of punishment, but he 
would not detain the House beyond refer- 
ring to one or two of them. He found it 
stated that, some years ago, an order was 
issued by the commander at Belfast, stat- 
ing that soldiers found wandering out of 
barracks after a certain hour should be 
fined five shillings each, or if they had not 
the money, that each should receive 100 
lashes. Thus he supposed that 5s. was 
taken to be an equivalent for 100 lashes. 
He felt that the reduction of the military 
punishment from 200 to fifty lashes would 
not be sufficient, and he. was convinced 
that with a limited enlistment they might 
safely do away with the lash altoge- 
ther. It had been said that no en- 
couragement for good conduct could do 
away with the lash. Te did not ask for 
any increase in the pay of the troops ; but 
he thought that the pensions and retiring 
allowances might be increased and be bet- 
ter apportioned, and this with limited en- 
listment would have the most beneficial ef- 
fect. He asked, therefore, whether sound 
policy as well as humanity did not call for 
the prevention of crime by the means he 
had pointed out? He knew that there 
was a strong feeling on the part of many 
hon. Members in favour of ameliorating 
the condition of the soldier; and he thought 
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that the right hon. Baronet the late Se- 
eretary at War had been most attentive to 
everything brought under his consideration 
for this purpose. He differed in politics 
from the right hon. Gentleman; and he felt 
bound to say that, although he went seve- 
ral times to him, instead of refusing to lis- 
ten to his suggestions, with the exception 
of the proposition on limited enlistment, he 
did everything which he (Captain Layard) 
asked. To show the fidelity of the troops 
of the British army, he would refer to an 
account in Mr. Marshall’s book. The gal- 
lant captain then read an extract from this 
work, to the effect that some years ago a 
most serious riot broke out in a Scotch 
Highland regiment stationed at Glasgow, 
and such was the number of men who had 
taken part in it, that it was difficult to find 
who to select for punishment. The sol- 
diers were made most sensible of the seri- 
ous nature of their conduct, and four men 
came forward from the ranks and offered 
to give themselves up to punishment. 
They were subsequently tried, and, al- 
though they were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be shot, three were reprieved ; 
the fourth was shot. A circumstance, 
however, occurred on the march of three 
or four men in custody from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh, which showed the honour of a 
British soldier, even when exposed to an 
almost certainty of suffering death. He 
appealed to his commanding officer to allow 
him to return home, pledging his honour 
to return in time for the trial ; and, worn 
out by fatigue and over exertion, he did 
arrive at the moment when the officer was 
giving up the other prisoners. Such were 
the men whom they were to submit to the 
degradation of the lash. It was alsosto be 
recollected that men who were so treated 
might immediately after be called into ac- 
tion ; and yet where was there an instance 
of & commanding officer falling by the fire 
of his own men, though the lives of the of- 
ficers were at such times necessarily very 
much exposed, should the soldiers enter- 
tain any animosity against them? But 
what did Sir Charles Napier say on this 
subject ? That gallant general, on whose 
judgment and military skill so much de- 
pendance was now placed in India, ex- 
pressed his decided hostility to the system 
of flogging in the army, in his Treatise 
on Military Discipline, published in 1837 : 
Sir Charles enumerated eight specific ob- 
jections which he had to the punishment of 
flogging. They were as follows :— 

“1; That it is torture. All torture (said Sir 
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Charles) is objectionable, and therefore should be 
avoided, when to avoid it is possible ; it savours 
too strongly of vengeance, which is not the object 
of law. ‘Torture is worse than death to many who 
suffer; to some it is both agonizing and fatal. Yet 
no crime can demand from mortal judges a greater 
punishment than death; so that he whose crime, 
at most, only merits a moderate share of pain, 
may suffer a greater punishment than is esta- 
blished for the monster whose fell deeds seem to 
merit death in this world, and court damnation in 
the next. 2. That it is torture of very unequal 
infliction. Drummers can so flog a man that he 
could receive 1,000 lashes, and it is probable they 
could kill a strong man with 500. 3. Because it 
is an unequal punishment ; some men being able to 
bear a much larger infliction than others. 4. Be- 
eause the variety of the punishment is in some 
measure in the option or according to the strength 
of the drummers employed, and also according to 
the temper of the commanding officer and drum- 
major. 5. Because the state of a man’s health and 
ability of a man to endure severe corporal punish- 
ment cannot be always correctly ascertained. 
6. Because the danger of life from flogging is 
greater in a tropical than a temperate climate. 
The fact is, that medical officers are placed in a 
most unfair and perilous position. The danger 
to which the life of the culprit and the life of the 
surgeon are exposed, appears to be a powerful ob- 
jection to this punishment. As to making the 
surgeon responsible, it is unjust to do so. The 
law places a man by force in a certain position, 
and orders him to act according to the best of his 
judgment ; he does so, and there is an end of the 
matter, whatever may be the consequence, unless 
it ean be shown he was drunk or mad. 7. Be- 
cause the punishment of flogging is not only an 
unequal infliction for the above reasons, namely, 
that for similar offences it is applied by unequal 
force, in unequal quantities, and by unequal wills, 
to unequal powers of endurance ; but also the first 
punishment is the most eruel. 8. Because the 
lash brands the sufferer with indelible marks.” 
Sir C. Napier said, “ That although martial law 
has been influenced by the spirit of the age, and 
softened both in its ordinance and its practice, we 
have maintained, if not surpassed our former mi- 
litary glory and discipline. Can we have a more 
satisfactory evidence that military discipline may 
be established and sustained without the frequent 
infliction of exegssively severe punishment.” 

That seventh reason was, in his mind, the 
strongest of all. If they had maiutained 
the military glory of the country unim- 
paired with a diminution of punishment, 
was it not an argument for supposing that 
they might perpetuate that glory with an 
entire abolition of this degrading system 
of discipline? Was it necessary for him 
to proceed further with authorities in 
favour of his position? He thought not ; 
but yet he would beg to trouble the House 
with the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who was then speaking to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir John 
C. Hobhouse). He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman had not forgotten his former 
opinion on this subject, because it was a 
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humane one. On the 15th of March, 
1824, the honourable Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) brought forward a Motion for 
the abolition of flogging in the army, which 
was lost by a majority of twenty-seven, 
On the 12th of March, 1827, the same 
Motion was brought again before the 
House by Mr. Leycester, and on that oe- 
casion he found the following remarks at- 
tributed to the right honourable Gentle- 


man :— 
“ He had the other night expressed a wish to 
see a clause in the Bill, making it necessary that 
the persons composing a court martial should be 
unanimous previous to its passing any sentence, 
The noble Secretary at War had objected, that 
any factious subaltern might then, in order to 
acquire popularity, prevent any corporal punish- 
ment from being inflicted in the regiment. LHe 
did not know how it could be reconciled, that one 
out of five on a court martial, should not pre- 
vent a sentence, seeing that twelve men were re- 
quired to be unanimous in our courts, before the 
slightest punishment could be inflicted. The im- 
provement he proposed was only a palliative ; 
and, perhaps, it would not be wise to attempt a 
reform in what was radically bad. He had at- 
tentively listened to what had fallen from the 
gallant officers in the army on this subject ; but 
the only reason they gave for defending it, that 
he could discover, was, that it ought to be con- 
tinued because it had existed. But this, he 
thought, was bad reasoning, and not such as 
should induce the House to continue such a de- 
gradation on our brave defenders. Le had heard 
an officer say, that in his regiment some of the 
men were brought out so frequentiy to be flogged, 
that they were known by the name of the flogging- 
blocks ; and this cireumstance demonstrated that, 
so far from flogging making them better soldiers 
or men, no good could be derived from it ; andas 
no benefit resulted from the revolting custom, it 
ought to be abolished as being a national dis- 
grace, and as placing our army in its discipline 
and honour second to that of France.” 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
remained of the same opinion still, though 
in the interim he (Captain Layard) had, 
he rejoiced to think, changed his on the 
same point. He gave full credit to hon. 
Gentlemen who ditiered from him on this 
subject, because he knew that they were 
actuated by a feeling of the great difficulty 
which they believed to exist in maintaining 
the discipline of the army without such a 
system of punishment. He knew that they 
felt that an army without discipline was 
only to be feared by the unfortunate coun- 
try in which it was stationed. He could 
only say for himself, that while on service 
he had obeyed implicitly those who had 
been his commanding officers, and that he 
made those who happened to serve under 
him also obey him implicitly. He did not 
mean to say that those honourable Gentle- 
men thought a more Christian and a better 
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mode of discipline might not be adopted 
than that which they advocated: but he 
knew it was for the sake of the country 
that they resisted this Motion. It was 
not that they loved Cesar less, but that 
they loved Rome more. It was for fear that 
they might bring a curse on the country, 
which an undisciplined army would surely 
prove, that they dreaded the entire abolition 
of this species of punishment. He would, 
however, again beg to remind them of the 
opinions of the professional men who had 
been quoted. He need not allude to the 
opinion of Sir Charles Grey, as it had 
been already referred to by the learned 
Doctor who had brought forward this Mo- 
tion; but he might mention, in addition, the 
opinion of Lord Lauderdale in support of 
the view which he advocated. It was, that 
public opinion could not be held too sacred 
by public men—that the voice of enlighten- 
ed public opinion was irresistible—and, that 
nothing but time was wanting to render it 
triumphant. The recent unfortunate af- 
fair at Hounslow had given an impetus to 
the voice of public opinion against this de- 
grading punishment, which must have the 
effect of setting it shortly, and he trusted 
finally, at rest. He would conelude in the 
words of another medical witness (Dr. 
Maleolmson) on this subject :— 

‘“‘There can be no doubt,” said Dr. Malcolm- 
son, “of the truth of the principle that no punish- 
ment can be just, or, in the eye of God, lawful, 
which tends to impair the efficiency, injure the 
health, and shorten the life of the soldier, or 
which produces any effect that cannot be esti- 
mated by the judges when they assign a punish- 
ment for an offence. Let us recollect that soldiers 
are men of like appetites and passions with our- 
selves, and let us act toward them according to 
the dictates of humanity and the lessons of expe- 
rience, Military law and military usages, where 
wisely and justly administered, like the law of 
God, do not desire the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should turn from his wickedness and live. 
Good men may be made bad; but bad men will 
ss be made good by degrading and depreciating 
them.” 


Mr. NEVILLE thought every one 
would hail the present reduction in the 
amount of corporal punishment as a step 
towards its total abolition; those who 
wished to continue the power of inflicting 
it, only did so from a fear that the abo- 
lition might militate against the discipline 
ofthe army. The reason for that appre- 
hension was alleged to be the present state 
of the soldier: let them, then, instead of 
recurring to obsolete horrors, strain every 
nerve to elevate his condition. He had 
listened with great interest to the speech 
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of the noble Lord; but he thought he had 
laid too much stress on the prisons that 
were preparing for the incarceration of the 
soldier; the schools, gardens, and commis- 
sions the noble Lord had alluded to, were 
also but a very few steps towards bettering 
the soldier’s condition. When the private 
soldier had had a commission conferred on 
him, he had not disgraced it; he could not 
but recollect that he occupied the seat 
filled before him by a gallant General who 
had risen from the ranks. But while they 
were urging on the House the propriety of 
ameliorating the condition of the private 
soldier, they should not forget the condi- 
tion of the inferior officers—not inferior in 
valour or zeal for the defence of their 
country, but who, from the chances of war 
or misfortune, had not risen to the high 
rank he had just alluded to. The Military 
Knights of Windsor were established by 
Edward VI., a refuge for those who had 
spent their lives in the service of their 
country. But the allowance they received 
was very scanty, and remained unaltered 
till the reign of James I., who added 
something to it; at that amount it had 
remained ever since, At the present mo- 
ment the knights had nothing but their 
houses and about 401. a year each. His 
late Majesty William IV. promised them a 
considerable addition, which would have 
made the allowance 100l. a year for the 
knights, and 1501. for the governor; but, 
unfortunately for the knights, His Majesty 
died before he could carry out the inten- 
tion. It was too late in the Session to 
take any steps to bring the case of these 
gentlemen under consideration, but he had 
availed himself of a favourable opportunity 
for mentioning it; and he trusted the 
kindness with which the state of the pri- 
vate soldier had been regarded, would ere 
long place the class he had alluded to on 
a footing becoming officers and gentle- 
men. 

CotoxeL REID, though unwilling to 
intrude on the attention of the House, 
would not shtink from a public duty be- 
cause the question was a painful and em- 
barrassing one. He was deeply interested 
in the efficacy of the profession to which 
he had the honour to belong, and to which 
he was warmly attached. He had served 
in the army for nearly thirty years ; and, 
during some portion of that time, having 
commanded a regiment, he had necessarily 
acquired some experience as to the efficacy 
of punishments. If it was painful to a hu- 
mane mind to reflect on a fellow creature 
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subjected to personal chastisement, much 
more painful was it to witness the inflic- 
tion. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would believe that nothing but a firm and 
settled conviction that the time had not 
yet arrived for the entire abolition of cor- 
poral punishment induced him for a mo- 
ment to hesitate in supporting the Motion. 
It was his deliberate opinion, formed from 
long experience, that it was utterly impos- 
sible to abolish flogging altogether. There 
were two punishments awarded for military 
offences—corporal chastisement and impri- 
sonment. The offences committed in the 
army might be divided into two classes— 
offences purely military, such as insubordi- 
nation and mutiny, and moral offences. If 
corporal punishment were abolished, a court 
martial would only be able to award one 
kind of punishment to each class of of- 
fences. Now, he thought the man who 
broke open the box of a comrade, and stole 
the small savings of his pay, ought to be 
punished more severely than a man charged 
with neglect of duty, or drunkenness. As 
to the moral effect of punishment, he be- 
lieved that imprisonment was in many 
cases inoperative as an example. Criminal 
justice in the army was not retributive ; 
men were there punished to deter others 
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from crime, and to prevent the repeti- 
tion of it by the offender himself. But by 
hardened and bad soldiers imprisonment 
would be scareely felt ; it would sometimes 


be rather a relief than otherwise. Under 
the present regulations, imprisonment was 
not so severely felt as it was a few years 
ago. Men were not sent to the county 
gaol, but to a military prison, which was 
little more than going from one barrack to 
another ; nor was it attended with the 
moral disgrace that attached to imprison- 
ment in the county gaol. Corporal punish- 
ment did not produce a great moral effect ; 
the mere existence of the power to inflict it 
was efficacious; it was the only punish- 
ment a bad man feared, both for the moral 
disgrace attending it, and the physical in- 
fliction. It was easy to decry it, to inflame 
the public mind, and to declaim against it; 
but many of the assertions were ground- 
less. Tlow often was it said that the sol- 
diers viewed corporal punishment with ab- 
horrence and disgust, and that they felt 
ashamed to belong to a service in which 
they were subjected to it: he utterly de- 
nied that such was the feeling in the army. 
In a well-disciplined regiment, he firmly 
believed the men were just as jealous of its 
reputation as the officers ; and they viewed 
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the punishment of a man who, by his con. 
duct, had injured that reputation, with no 
such feelings of disgust. Some years ago, 
there was a practice in the army which he 
thought an excellent one, though now for- 
bidden by the Commander-in-Chief, of the 
private soldiers bringing their comrades to 
what was called a troop court martial. If 
a man did anything to disgrace his troop, 
and his comrades felt the reputation of the 
regiment suffering, they held a court mar. 
tial on him. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with as much solemnity and pune- 
tiliousness as those of a court martial of 
officers ; and in every instance where the 
offence was proved, corporal punishment 
was awarded. The practice was abolished 
by the Commander-in-Chief, from an ap- 
prehension that that punishment might be 
inflicted too severely. Instead of declaim- 
ing against this punishment, and interfer- 
ing with the discipline of the army, they 
should direct attention to the moral condi- 
tion of the soldier. They should endeavour 
to elevate his character and position, to 
kindle in his breast the feelings of self- 
respect and personal pride, to attend to his 
comforts, and make the barracks his home, 
He had had the gratification of witnessing 
the effects of this moral system. In the regi- 
ment he had the honour to command, crime 
was almost unknown, and_ irregularities 
were of rare occurrence. For whole months 
there had not been a case of irregularity, 
and in the space of twelve years but two 
cases of corporal punishment; and in those 
cases, if the offenders had been tried by 
the civil power, they would have been 
transported for life. He would mention 
one of these cases, to show the efficacy of 
corporal punishment. There had been se- 
veral thefts in the regiment, and the men 
were most anxious to discover the offender; 
at last they succeeded in detecting him; 
he was tried by a district court martial, 
and sentenced to corporal punishment. He 
felt that the discipline and state of the re- 
giment did not render the punishment ne- 
cessary by way of example, and he there- 
fore solicited the remitting of the sentence, 
and permission to dismiss the man with 
ignominy from the regiment. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief determined that the pun- 
ishment should be carried out; the sen- 
tence was accordingly executed, and from 
that hour to the present there had been no 
recurrence of a similar offence. This was 
a fair evidence of its efficacy in checking 
crime. In the regiment to which he be- 
longed, high moral offences scarcely ever 
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occurred, which he attributed to the officers 
doing everything they could to ameliorate 
the condition of the men, by attending to 
their comforts, contributing to their amuse- 
ments, and to the improvement of their 
moral condition. Every suggestion men- 
tioned by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), on the part of the Government, had 
been carried out years and years ago in his 
regiment, and in other regiments of the 
Household Brigade. A library was estab- 
lished in his regiment before the Govern- 
ment thought of such a thing; a reading- 
room had been provided, furnished with 
periodicals, newspapers, and maps, and 
everything that could induce the men to 
frequent it. The gardens the noble Lord 
spoke of had been formed, and in the 
Household Brigade the men had portions 
of ground to cultivate. He had tried also 
to establish a savings-bank in his regiment, 
but this he regretted to say had entirely 
failed; the men would not deposit a far- 
thing in it, though they were lodging sums 
of money in other banks, and he guaranteed 
them four per cent for what they deposited. 
He at last discovered the cause: it was a 
want of confidence in the civil authorities 
of the army. The men had an idea that 
there was an intention to reduce their pay, 


and they dared not deposit their money in 
the regimental bank lest it should be used 
as evidence against them that they had 
more money than they wanted, thus in- 
ereasing the chance of a reduction being 


made in their pay. It was tender ground, 
but he could not help saying that the ciyil 
department of the army was by no means 
so perfect as it might be. The comforts 
of the soldier were neglected. A great 
deal had been done ; but a great deal more 
ought to be done. With respect to the 
comforts of the soldier, would the House 
believe that, at this moment, soldiers had 
not common means of properly washing 
themselves? Personal cleanliness was a 
great point of discipline, most strictly en- 
forced, and if a soldier appeared dirty on 
parade he was liable to punishment. Now 
not less than twenty or thirty men slept in 
one room, and the only means they had of 
washing themselves was a couple of buckets 
of water, and they had all to wash in them. 
Then the crowded way in which they lived, 
twenty or thirty men being crowded into 
one room, had an ill effect upon their 
health. At the age of forty or forty-five, 
& man became old and unfit for service, 
and he could only attribute this to the 
foul air the soldiers breathed. The win- 
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dows could not be opened, because a 
man slept close to the window. In re- 
gard to their condition in after life, day 
after day his heart had bled at the visits 
of old soldiers, who were almost pennyless 
and destitute. After twenty-four years’ 
service they had a pension of only 6d. 
a day. When he had the command of the 
regiment, he had recommended that old 
soldiers should obtain their discharge be- 
fore they were worn out, in order that 
they might get civil employment. If they 
remained in the regiment till they were 
worn out, they were unfit for anything, 
and then their only resource was the mise- 
rable pittance of 6d. aday. He had consi- 
dered it to be his duty to recommend men 
to apply for their discharge: they were al- 
lowed to do so, submitting to a modified 
pension, a deduction of 2d. from the 6d. 
He had told men that it was better to sub- 
mit to this modified pension whilst they 
were able-bodied. There was a case of a 
man named Batley, who had an opportu- 
nity of getting a very good situation; and 
he took his (Colonel Reid’s) advice, and ap- 
plied for his discharge. He had been in 
the regiment thirty-one years, but his ser- 
vice only counted twenty-four, as he was 
a boy when he first came into the regiment 
as a trumpeter, and he rose to be trumpet- 
major. He had an opportunity of being 
band-master to a yeomanry regiment, and 
he consented to apply for his discharge 
upon the modified pension; and he (Colonel 
Reid) wrote to the Adjutant General on the 
subject. The following correspondence 
took place :— 


“ Hyde-park Barracks, September 6, 1844. 
“ Sir—I have the honour to transmit to you a 
statement of the services of the man named in the 
margin (2nd Life Guards, Trumpet Major, as ser- 
geant, William Batley), who applies for his dis- 
charge, with modified pension, as sanctioned by 
the King’s warrant, dated 14th of November, 
1829 ; and to request that you will be pleased to 

give the necessary instructions respeeting him. 

“ Grorce ALEXANDER REID, 
“Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel, 

2nd Life Guards. 
“The Adjutant General of the Forces, &ec.” 


“ Horse Guards, September 30, 1844. 

** Sir—By the Commander-in-Chief’s desire, I 
have the honour to acquaint you that your letter 
of the 6th instant, proposing Trumpet Major 
Batley, of the 2nd Life Guards, for admission to 
modified pension, having been referred to the War 
Office in the usual manner, the Secretary at War 
requests to be informed whether there are any 
special cireumstanees in the case of that indivi- 
dual which have led to his being recommended for 
the indulgence in question for the present year in 
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addition to Corporal Shields.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
** Joun Macvonap, A.G. 


“ Colonel Reid, commanding, 2nd Life Guards.” 
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“ Hyde-park Barracks, October 2, 1844. 

“‘Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated the 30th of Septem- 
ber, desiring to know, for the information of the 
Secretary at War, whether there are any special 
circumstances in the case of Trumpet Major Bat- 
ley, of the 2nd Life Guards, which have led to 
his being recommended for admission to a mo- 
dified pension. 

“Tn reply, I beg to state that I have recom- 
mended this individual for the indulgence in ques- 
tion, on the grounds of his good conduct and his 
length of service, agreeably to Articles 47 and 48 
in the Pension Warrant, dated November 14, 
1829. “Grorce ALEXANDER REID, 

“ Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel, 
2nd Life Guards. 


“The Adjutant General of the Forces.” 


“Horse Guards, October 3, 1844. 
“Sir—In reply to your letter of yesterday’s 
date, I have the honour to acquaint you, that as 
there are no special circumstances connected with 
the case of Trumpet Major Batley, rendering it 
expedient to press his immediate admission to mo- 
dified pension upon the notice of the Secretary at 
War, who has laid down a rule that the selection 
of the indulgence shall not exceed the proportion 
of one man annually for every regiment of cavalry, 
the Commander-in-Chief would prefer your renew- 
ing your application in favour of the individual in 
question in the early part of April next. —I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble Ser- 

vant, “ Joun Macponaxp, A.G. 


“Colonel Reid, commanding, 2nd Life Guards.” 


“ Knightsbridge Barracks, October 10, 1844. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, dated 3rd instant, acquaint- 
ing me ‘that as there are no special circumstances 
connected with the case of Trumpet Major Batley, 
rendering it expedient to press his immediate ad- 
mission to modified pension, upon the notice of 
the Secretary at War, who has laid down a rule 
that the selection for the indulgence shall not ex- 
ceed the proportion of one man annually for every 
regiment of cavalry, the Commander-in-Chief 
would prefer your renewing your application in 
favour of the individual in question in the early 
part of April next.’ 

“ Entertaining a strong opinion as to the salu- 
tary effect and expediency of the new rule, I beg to 
be permitted to draw your attention to it, in the 
hope that through your instrumentality it may be 
reconsidered by Her Majesty’s Secretary at War. 
The injurious tendency of this restriction will be 
best seen by pointing out the advantages of the 
hitherto more extended indulgence—advantages 
which, in my opinion, have not only accrued to 
the old soldier but to the public. 

“ The wretched condition of discharged old sol- 
diers, who have no other means of subsistence 
than their scanty pension, is so distressing as to 
excite the sympathy of all classes of the commu- 
nity. Participating warmly in this general sym- 
pathy, it has been my earnest desire, ever since I 
assumed the command of the 2nd Regiment of 
Life Guards, to secure to deserving old soldiers 
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the certainty of some civil employment previously 
to applying for their discharge ; but it now be. 
comes hopeless to obtain for them any such situa. 
tions if they are not to be discharged, until they 
are absolutely worn out, and are no longer able- 
bodied. I have hitherto encouraged those of 
twenty-four years’ service to look out for ciyll 
employment, and have endeavoured to make them 
sensible of the prudence of applying for a modified 
pension, rather than wait until their health is so 
seriously broken as to render them unfit for any 
employment. P 

“The benefit of this advice has, I have the sa- 
tisfaction to know, been experienced in this regi- 
ment ; old soldiers are fully sensible of it, and ap- 
preciate the consideration manifested towards 
them. But this new restriction is a death-blow 
to their future comfort and welfare, and the good 
old soldier who has taken care of his health and 
preserved his physical strength by habits of tempe- 
rance and regularity, is, as to the future, in no 
better position than the drunkard or habitual de- 
faulter. 

“ Another great disadvantage of this new mea- 
sure is, I think, in the tendency it indirectly has 
to eneourage malingering. As soonas an old sol- 
dier has a chance or opportunity of obtaining a 
situation in civil life, he will now find his way 
very quickly to the hospital, and from that hour 
there is virtually an end of his services. Malin- 
gering is not easy of detection at any time ; but in 
the case of an old soldier most difficult. And is 
it not to be regretted, in a moral as well as a mili- 
tary point of view, that a soldier of good character 
should be thus tempted, by the severity of this 
rule, to act dishonestly and fraudulently ? I could 
cite several instances of men in this humble sphere 
of life who have spurned the idea of feigning dis- 
ability for the sake of additional pension; but 
when they find that their freedom is wholly de- 
nied to them, after a steady and faithful discharge 
of their duties during the best part of their lives, 
and when they are ready to forfeit a portion of 
their well-earned pension, can it be a matter of 
surprise or of reprobation that they should now 
have recourse to a stratagem for the purpose of 
effecting their discharge ? 

“Nor in a financial point of view can I see the 
advantage of this new rule. A man who wants 
his discharge and is not allowed to have it upon a 
modified pension, will, as I have already observed, 
soon manage to be invalided, in spite of the sur- 
geon’s scrupulous and faithful discharge of his 
duty, and the public then lose the difference be- 
tween the two pensions during the remainder of 
that man’s life. 

“Taking this view of the question, and being 
thoroughly convinced that this new restriction is 
in its operation practically injurious alike to the 
soldier and to the public, I would earnestly recom- 
mend the reconsideration of it ; and I conscien- 
tiously feel that the indulgence, instead of being 
contracted by confining it to one man annually, 
ought to be extended unconditionally to every 
good soldier who has completed his 24th year of 
service. “Grorce ALEXANDER Reip, 

“ Lieutenant Colonel and Colonel, 
2nd Life Guards. 


“The Adjutant General of the Forces.” 
What was the consequence of this refusal ? 
The man lost the situation; and in that 
very year he had his discharge upon the 
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full pension. This was the operation of 
the rule. He should not trouble the House 
with any further observations. He thought 
that the time had not arrived for the aboli- 
tion of flogging; but he did think that in a 
short time it would arrive, and that it would 
be accelerated by the Legislature attend- 
ing more than it had hitherto done to the 
personal comforts of the soldier. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, as it was his 
intention, in the event of the failure of the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bolton, to press the Motion of which he 
had himself given notice, for the abolition 
of corporal punishment, save for offences 
committed on a line of march, mutiny, or 
theft, and in those cases to limit the num- 
ber of lashes to fifty, perhaps it would be 
convenient to the House if he were to make 
the remarks upon the present occasion 
which he intended to have made upon his 
own Motion. He had listened with great 
pleasure to the remarks of the gallant Offi- 
cer who last addressed the House, with 
reference to the great discomfort which the 
soldier suffered, as well as to the pleasing 
testimony which he bore of the good disci- 
pline in his own regiment. He (Mr. Os- 


borne), however, could not exactly agree 
in the deduction which the gallant Officer 


drew from that circumstance, that the time 
had not yet arrived for the abolition of 
corporal punishment. He thought, if the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman below him 
should not be carried, that the House would 
exercise a wise discretion in making the 
experiment of the abolition on the House- 
hold Brigade, to which the gallant Officer 
had once belonged; and in which regiment 
there was a better class of men than in 
any other. The gallant Officer had warned 
the House not to be led away by any hasty 
and ill-digested feeling of sympathy. In 
that warning, he (Mr. Osborne) concurred; 
for he felt that, in dealing with this sub- 
ject, they should endeavour to take a prac- 
tieal view of it; and not attempt to lead 
away the House with inflated statements 
of what took place forty years ago. Agree- 
Ing, as he did generally, with the hon. 
Member for Bolton, he did not like the raw 
head and bloody-bone style of oratory. 
They must deal with the question practi- 
cally. The hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Amendment had thought proper to 
lead away the House by asking, in the 
most pathetical manner, whether it were 
hot a shocking thing that the drum which 
followed the soldier to his grave, should 
Upon another occasion be employed to 
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drown his cries? He knew not of what 
time the hon. Member spoke; but he could 
only say that such a thing as using the 
drum to drown the cries of a soldier under 
punishment was never heard of in these 
days—it could only have existed in the 
hon. Member’s imagination; and was like 
some of those touching stories which the 
hon. Member was in the habit of inserting 
in the newspapers. He held that the 
question before the House was not a mere 
question of secondary punishments: for it 
involved not only the whole nature and dis- 
cipline of the army, but the safety and 
peace of society. It might be as well to 
glance for a moment at the origin of cor- 
poral punishment in the army; and perhaps 
those who were so great admirers of revo- 
lutions would not be disposed to think so 
well of William III. when he informed 
them that it was first introduced after the 
Revolution, in the reign of that monarch. 
The fact was, it had always been the policy 
of the State to degrade the trade of the 
soldier so low that nothing but the most 
ignominious punishment was of any avail. 
He found that by the Act of 1704 the 
magistrates were empowered to press all 
men into Her Majesty’s land service who 
had no vote for a Member of Parliament. 
By that Act, also, the punishment of death 
was awarded for desertion, which was con- 
strued to apply to all who were one mile 
distant from the camp without leave; and 
at that very time the enlistment of felons 
was allowed by Act of Parliament. In 
1752 a Bill for mitigating military punish- 
ments was introduced into Parliament; but 
it was thrown out by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the then Commander-in-Chief, who 
thought that the system then in vogue 
could not be dispensed with, though the 
military code of that time, as Horace Wal- 
pole had testified, was so extremely severe 
that death was a very common punishment. 
In looking at this question, it was neces- 
sary to consider how far flogging was a 
necessary part of the punishment of this 
country in its prison discipline ; and he 
found that in the year 1832 there were 
2,082 persons flogged in the prisons in 
England and Wales, by order of the civil 
authorities. In the same year, the number 
of soldiers flogged was 485. In the present 
year 36 persons had been flogged in the 
county of Middlesex alone. In 1827, after 
corporal punishment had been done away 
with in the Milbank Penitentiary, the 
present Lord Bexley, a man remarkable 
for his humanity, was compelled to recom- 
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mend its renewal in that Penitentiary, find- 
ing that the secondary punishment of soli- 
tary confinement was by no means safe or 
effectual. The Committee stated that they 
were convinced 

“The framers of the statute under which the 
Penitentiary is now governed acted erroneously 
in remitting the power of inflicting corporal pun- 
ishments,”” 


His great objection to flogging, as inflicted 
at present, was, that it might not be a 
secondary punishment; for that it might 
and often did lead to the destruction of a 
man’s life or his reason. Here, however, 
they had a nobleman of the greatest hu- 
manity, belonging to the high evangelical 
party of this country, calling upon them 
to restore the application of corporal pun- 
ishment to the inmates of Milbank Peni- 
tentiary, because the secondary punish- 
ment of solitary confinement was not found 
effectual. With regard to the system of 


punishment in the French army, the House 
would find that flogging was abolished in 
1794; and that was, because no French- 
man in France, whether in a civil or a 
military station, in prison or out of prison, 
could be punished by flogging. 
were the punishments in France ? 


But what 
The 
number of offences for which death was 
awarded in the French army was 45. His 
gallant Friend near him (Captain Layard) 
said, that he would rather be shot than be 
flogged. That might be very well; but 
he (Mr. Osborne) knew that that was not 
the feeling of the British army, and what 
was more, that the British public would 
not allow the substitution of death for flog- 
ging. Other punishments in the French 
army were imprisonment for a number of 
years, with or without the boulet, that was 
a cannon ball attached to the culprit’s leg; 
and of such a nature was that punishment, 
that Lord Hill had described it as being more 
fit for a beast than aman. He(Mr. Osborne), 
however, did not agree with Lord Hill upon 
that point; for he thought that the boulet 
was preferable to flogging. There were 
19 offences also for which the French sol- 
dier was sentenced to the galleys. His 
gallant Friend near him (Captain Layard) 
had ridiculed the notion that the soldier 
was not well fed; but he asserted, consi- 
dering all the privations and hardships 
which the soldier had to endure, that he 
was not adequately fed; and he found also, 
from Dr. Wade’s History of lhe Middle 
and Working Classes, that the pay of sol- 
diers in the army for the last 200 years 
had been much under the wages of any 
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other labouring man, a circumstance for 
which the author accounted in the follow. 
ing terms :— 

“The army is mostly filled from the same set 

as the gaols; muscular strength and not character 
is required ; hence the low rate of wages. The 
army has long been the lowest trade in this coun. 
try, being the common sewer for unemployed la 
bour.” 
He was astonished, under the circum- 
stances, to hear the hon. Member for Co- 
ventry talk of 36,0001. a year for soldiers’ 
beer money. Let them look at what the 
soldier endured: he passed only four years 
of his time in this country; and what did 
they give him at last? It was a curious 
fact that though since 1688 the pay had 
been doubled, the pension remained just 
the same; or the soldier was rather worse 
off in consequence of the warrant which had 
been introduced by the right hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) in 
1833. The Secretary at War stated in 
1834, that in the preceding year one in 
five of the enlistments were taken from the 
gaols. Why was there not at that time 
some comprehensive measure brought for- 
ward by which the whole system of recruit- 
ing and the whole constitution of the army 
should have been inquired into? Was it 
too late to do it now? They must geta 
better class of men—they must have an 
improved order of recruits, or it would not 
do to make a great change in the system 
of punishments. Agreeing, as he did in 
the main, with the hon. Member for Bol- 
ton, still he must observe, as the hon. 
Member had quoted Sir 8. Romilly, that 
that statesman had never proposed the 
absolute abolition of corporal punishment, 
but that it should be limited to certain 
offences; and in that recommendation he 
was supported by Mr. Wilberforce, who 
said that they must consider the civilian as 
well as the soldier. He (Mr. Osborne) 
should like to know what the hon. Member 
for Rochdale or the hon. Member for Co- 
ventry would think, if the soldiers were to 
desert on a line of march, and were to 
break into their houses, and commit rob- 
beries and devastation in the neighbour- 
hood? Ona line of march he contended 
that they must have an instantaneous pun- 
ishment. He was not for inflicting a great 
amount of torture. He thought that 25 
lashes would be as good as 200; but some 
instantaneous mode of punishment they 
must have. Sir Octavius Carey, who was 
entirely opposed to flogging, when exa- 
mined before the Corporal Punishment 
Commission, was asked— 
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«“ With respect to an army in the field or on a 


line of march, how could you apply the punish- 
ment of solitary confinement ?” 


The answer was— 


“T think it impossible in such cases. I would 
allow corporal punishment by drumhead court- 
martial and prevét court martial, and by no other.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Oglander and Colonel 
Considine also gave evidence to the same 
effect. He had several statistical state- 
ments which he was prepared to quote; but 
he was aware that the House was averse 
to listening to figures : he would therefore 
only say, that in the hope that there would 
be an entire revision of the system of en- 
listment—in the hope that they would get 
a better class of men in the army—he 
should vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Bolton; but in the event of 
that being lost, he should press the Motion 
of which he had himself given notice. 

Captain LAYARD explained. It ap- 
eared by a return in the Moniteur, that 
in 1839, out of 112 capital convictions in 
the French army, only five were executed. 
Those were in the army of Algeria; and 
one of them only was a Frenchman, the 
other four being natives of Africa. All of 
those executions were for the crime of mur- 
der, an offence for which they would also be 
liable to capital convictions in the English 
army. 

Mr. F. MAULE said that he was much 
surprised at the announcement made by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wycombe 
(Mr. Osborne) of his determination to vote 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bolton ; for after one of the most conclu- 
sive speeches he (Mr. F. Maule) had ever 
heard proving how inexpedient it would 
be to deprive military tribunals of the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment, 
and showing how dangerous a st@p that 
would be with reference not only to the 
discipline of the army, but with reference 
also to the safety of the citizen, his hon. 
Friend had come to the conclusion that for 
the purpose of forcing the Government to 
take a particular step with respect to en- 
listment in the army, he would, by his 
vote, risk all the evils he anticipated from 
a total abolition of corporal punishment. 
The question before the House was one 
which it was at all times disagreeable to 
discuss. It was not a question which those 
who were entrusted with the responsibility 
of maintaining the discipline of the army 
could discuss upon fair and equal terms 
with those who took the purely popular 
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view of the subject. It was very easy to 
dress up the question of corporal punish- 
ment in language caleulated to harrow up 
the feelings of those even who might at 
first be disposed to look upon the question 
with the greatest indifference. If they 
looked at the question in the abstract, no 
man could deny that punishment by the 
lash, and to the extent to which military 
punishment had been often, at least for- 
merly, carried, was a most revolting pun- 
ishment, and one which could only be jus- 
tified on the principle of the sternest ne- 
cessity. The hon. Gentleman who had 
brought forward that Motion had said that 
they were not entitled to look to those who 
made a Motion of that description for a 
substitute for the punishment they would 
abolish. But he begged leave to differ 
from the hon. Gentleman upon that point ; 
and he should say that when Gentlemen, 
actuated, no doubt, by the very best feel- 
ings, came forward to disturb the disci- 
pline under which the whole army was go- 
verned, they had a right to expect, and 
the public had a right to expect, that those 
Gentlemen should substitute for the pun- 
ishment which they proposed to remove, 
some other system equally efficacious. 
The public mind had been moved upon 
that question by an unfortunate occur- 
rence; and had it not been for that oecur- 
rence, he believed he might take it upon 
himself to say, that so satisfied were the 
Members of that House—so satisfied were 
the public in general, of the anxiety which 
existed on the part of the great Officer at 
the head of the British army, and on the 
part of the civil Government of the country, 
to improve the condition of the soldier, and 
to diminish the necessity for that revolting 
punishment, that no notice would have 
been taken, at least during the present 
Session of Parliament, of the system which 
had just attracted so much public atten- 
tion. No one could regret that unfortu- 
nate circumstance more than he did; but 
at the same time he felt bound to state in 
justice to those whose names had been 
mixed up with it, that though the occur- 
rence was a most lamentable one, it had 
taken place in entire consistency with the 
rules of the service, and with the customs, 
however objectionable they might be, which 
had been observed in similar cases. He 
should say that he thought great injustice 
had been done to the commanding officer 
and the officers of the 7th Hussars. He 
thought that unmerited obloquy had been 
attempted to be thrown on those officers ; 
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and if there were any other regiment in 
question than one which bore so high a 
character, he should be very much afraid 
that all that had taken place within the 
last few days would tend much to shake 
the discipline of that very distinguished 
corps. But he had great confidence in 
that regiment, and he thought it right to 
make it known to the House and to the 
public the character which it bore in the 
last quarter in which it had been stationed, 
and which he presumed it also carried to 
the barracks at Hounslow. He had re- 
ceived a letter upon that subject from the 
rector of Ipswich, the town in which the 
7th Hussars had last been quartered. 
That letter he would proceed to read to 
the House. [The right hon. Gentleman 
read the letter, in which the writer bore 
his testimony to the admirable discipline 
and to the high moral character of the 
officers and men of the 7th Hussars during 
their stay of twelve months at Ipswich. ] 
That was the character that regiment had 
obtained ; and that was the character, he 
was sure, which they would continue to 
maintain. He should say, however, that 


he most deeply regretted having read in 
the newspapers the manner in which some 
of the privates of that regiment had been 


called on to give evidence at the late 
inquest, and which could not in that or in 
any other corps, rest as the matter then 
stood, but should lead to further investiga- 
tion. Having said so much upon that 
subject, he would pass to the question 
which they had to discuss that evening. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Bolton 
proposed to deprive military tribunals of 
the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment. Tis noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, in concert with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and following out the 
views which that illustrious individual 
himself took of the subject, admitting it 
might be possible that the death of the 
unfortunate man at Hounslow had been the 
result of the punishment he had received 
—an admission contrary to the opinion of 
the vast majority of the medical men ex- 
amined at the inquest; admitting, how- 
ever, that that might have been the ease, 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, with a 
speed that reflected the greatest credit on 
him, at once said— 

“ This must not occur again; and although I 
maintain my opinion as strongly as ever, that in 
the present condition of the army, flogging cannot 
be dispensed with as a mode of keeping up its dis- 
cipline, still I will not sanction such an extension 
of that punishment as might lead in any case to a 
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loss, as the articles of war have it, of life or limb 
on the part of the individual flogged.” 


The noble Duke immediately suggested 
that all punishment should be reduced to 
fifty lashes. Now, he felt assured that if, 
following the example of his hon. and gal. 
lant Friend who had last spoken, he had 
gone back to the past for the details of 
military crimes and military punishment, 
fifty lashes, in comparison with the ruth- 
less punishment of those days, would be 
equal to no punishment at all. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had adopted the sug- 
gestion of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
had determined, moreover, to carry out a 
principle adopted by a Secretary of War 
some years ago, and continued by his sue- 
cessors under governments of various po- 
lities—namely, to raise as far as possible 
the character of the British soldier, in the 
hope of arriving ultimately at that epoch, 
for which he was as anxious as any hon. 
Member, when, by having men of improved 
character and condition, while they re- 
tained the power of inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment in great emergencies, still that 
power would become unknown in the Bri- 
tish army. To that consummation did he 
look forward at no very distant period; 
but it must be arrived at in the course of 
time by the exercise of great discretion, 
when the punishment should have become 
so rare in consequence of the improved 
character of the men, and a judicious sys- 
tem of rewards, that no man would risk the 
disgrace which would attach to it. What 
was the object of maintaining corporal 
punishment at present ? Not, as had been 
insinuated, the adherence to some anti- 
quated notion that discipline could not be 
carried on without it. He was given to 
no such antiquated notions, and if he could 
suppose that it could be done without to- 
morrow, he would have no hesitation in 
abolishing it to-night. He was, however, 
quite convinced of the necessity of retain- 
ing the power. It was all very well for 
hon. Gentlemen not acquainted with the 
nature of the service to talk broadly and 
very humanely about these matters ; but 
he should like to ask them how the disci- 
pline of the army was to be maintained? 
By the obedience of the major to the 
colonel, of the captain to the major, the 
lieutenant to the captain, the ensign to the 
lieutenant, the serjeant to the ensign, the 
corporal to the serjeant, and the private to 
the corporal. The parties on whom was 
cast the greatest responsibility in maintain- 
ing the discipline were the non-commis- 
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sioned officers ; and if they were not sup- 
ported and protected in the execution of 
their duty, the result would be that no men 
of respectability would be found in the 
ranks willing to undertake so responsible a 
post. His hon. Friend was bound, before 
depriving the military tribunals of the 
ower of inflicting this kind of punishment, 
which followed immediately upon the com- 
mission of an act of military insubordina- 
tion, to point out some means of protecting 
non-commissioned officers in the execution 
of their duty. But there were stronger 
grounds still for the maintenance of due 
subordination, and that was the duty of 
protecting the British public. Those 
charged with the responsibility of main- 
taining the discipline of the army, had not 
only to look to a well-regulated army as 
the object of their care, but also to take 
into account the natural jealousy which ex- 
isted in the minds of the people of this 
country against having a standing army 
amongst them at all, and that if that army 
were not in the best possible state of dis- 
cipline—if the public were not most effec- 
tually guaranteed against all the vagaries 
and all the outrages which might be per- 
petrated by the kind of men who joined our 
ranks—the public would rebel and refuse 
to submit to the nuisance of having men 
quartered on them of all characters, un- 
restrained by any kind of discipline. His 
hon. Friend who had last spoken had 
pointed out the necessity, on a line of 
march was, of maintaining this punishment, 
for the entire abolition of which he was 
nevertheless prepared to vote. A line of 
march was, no doubt, a very strong instance; 
but might not the necessity arise also, 
where troops were quartered in a town, of 
making an instant example of a military 
offender for the protection of its inhabi- 
tants? Take away this power without 
substituting any other means, and they 
would betray the trust reposed in them 
and the authorities in the army, not only 
for preserving good discipline amongst the 
troops, but for the protection of the British 
citizen from the outrages of an undisci- 
plined soldiery. It had been said that 


while they visited the soldier with these | 
| these means, and by showing the soldier 


severe punishments, they had been inat- 
tentive to his personal comfort and charac- 
ter, and perhaps much might still remain 
to be done for improving his condition. 
Without giving any opinion on the ques- 
tion of enlistment, pensions, or pay, all of 
them questions requiring much care and 
grave deliberation, and which he had no 
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doubt would receive due attention at the 
hands of the Government, he begged to 
refer the House to what had been done in 
this direction by the establishment of mi- 
litary prisons, nine of which were now in 
existence: four in England, four in Ire- 
land, and one in Scotland. The number 
of prisoners who had gone through these 
military prisons during fourteen months 
was 4,276, out of which only twenty had 
suffered corporal punishment; and the 
highest penalty suffered was 100 lashes, 
and the lowest 24, while the re-committals 
were only three per cent. When this sys- 
tem should have been fully established, 
combined with a proper course of moral 
and religious instruction, and taking care 
that the soldier, who was frequently sent 
there for no moral crime, but for some 
breach of discipline only, should not during 
imprisonment be exposed to contamination, 
he trusted that the necessity for corporal 
punishments would no longer exist. He 
had the authority of several commanding 
officers for stating that those who had 
been discharged from these prisons re- 
turned to the ranks better men and better 
soldiers. But while they were providing 
prisons and punishments for the soldier, 
he was bound to say that much had been 
done, and much more would he hoped still 
be done, to induce the soldier to avoid a 
prison. There was already the good conduct 
pay. He knew it was the fashion amongst 
some military gentlemen rather to look 
with contempt than otherwise on these 
good conduct warrants ; but, for his own 
part, he did not entertain so low an opinion 
of the soldier, even in his present state, as 
to think that such an inducement would 
not act as an incentive to many. Then 
there was the promotion from the ranks. 
Since December, 1845, thirty deserving non- 
commissioned officers had received commis- 
sions. Then there was the establishment 
of savings banks. On the 31st of March, 
1844, there were 1,890 depositors in these 
banks, and the deposits amounted to 
15,0007. In the last year, the depositors 
were 3,414, and the deposits upwards of 
34,0001.; and the returns made since 
showed a steady progressive increase. By 


that they did not neglect that which was 
conducive to his interest, they might in a 
short time make the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment entirely dormant, re- 
serving, at the same time, the power of 
recalling it into action on an emergency. 
Should, however, the adoption of this 
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Motion deprive the military tribunals of 
this power without laying down any other 
rule for maintaining the discipline of the 
army, the responsibility must lie on the 
House, who would thus take one of the 
most effectual steps for unhinging the 
soldier’s mind, and raising in him un- 
founded expectations which could never be 
realized—and at once expose the public 
to a curse which, in their good nature, they 
never would have anticipated, namely, that 
of having quartered amongst them bands of 
men under no control. 

Sm C. NAPIER said, that if the pun- 
ishment of flogging were abolished in the 
army, it must also be abolished in the 
navy; and though he might not be taking 
a course that would increase his popularity, 
he felt bound to oppose the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bolton. In- 
deed, after the proposition of the noble 
Lord to fix fifty lashes as the highest pun- 
ishment to be inflicted in the army, he 
was quite astonished that the hon. Gentle- 
man had brought his Motion forward at 
all. The hon. and learned Gentleman (Dr. 
Bowring) proposed, as he understood, to 
abolish flogging entirely, even on the 
march or in the field. Now he would ask 
that hon. Gentleman, whether he had read 
the Duke of Wellington’s despatches? It 
would be admitted that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had commanded the finest and most 
strictly disciplined army in the world ; but 
the noble Duke stated, that though he 
could place the most perfect reliance on 
his troops before they went into action, yet 
after the fight was over and a victory was 
gained, he could not find what had become 
of hisarmy. He believed that was stated 
in several parts of the noble Duke’s de- 
spatches. Now, if corporal punishment 
was prohibited in the field, how was the 
soldier to be restrained from plundering, 
from murdering, from disobedience to his 
officers—he might almost say from shoot- 
ing them? If it was so difficult to keep 
troops in proper order under a severe 
system of discipline, how were they to be 
restrained without any discipline at all ? 
He recollected that during the Peninsular 
war a division of the army which entered 
the town of Leiria broke completely adrift 
from their officers ; and the town presented 
a scene of the most horrible devastation 
and plunder. The Duke of Wellington 
went into the town, and, seeing the dis- 
order, he ordered the provost-martial to 
seize upon a British soldier and a Portu- 
guese, both of whom were hung without 
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judge or jury, and the troops were com. 
pelled to march past the place where they 
were executed. If it were necessary to 
make such examples in a well-disciplined 
army, what examples must be made where 
there was no discipline? He considered 
that if the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bolton was negatived, great advantage 
would arise from the statements which had 
been made in the House to-night. Those 
statements would direct attention to means 
of improving the condition of the British 
soldiers and sailors; a better class of men 
would be induced to enter the army and 
navy; and corporal punishments would then 
be no longer necessary. 

Mr. WAKLEY observed, that the gal- 
lant Commodore had spoken of fifty lashes 
as if he thought them a treat. The hon. 
and gallant Officer seemed astonished that 
any one should be dissatisfied with the 
proposition of the Government; but had 
he tried fifty lashes himself? He was as- 
tonished—but on another account he was 
astonished—after what had transpired, that 
the punishment of flogging was not to be 
immediately and for ever abolished. Public 
opinion willed it ; public feeling demanded 
it ; and that demand was confirmed by the 
public judgment. He could assure the 
House, from his own personal observation, 
that the public feeling on this subject was 
infinitely stronger than it was on the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
feeling in favour of the abolition of flog- 
ging was, indeed, universal; and he would 
say that so strong a feeling existed on the 
subject, that it was perfectly impossible 
for that House to resist it. On many ac- 
counts he felt great reluctance to engage 
in this discussion; and he would not have 
interfered in the debate but for some re- 
marks which fell from the Secretary at 
War. He had very little to complain of 
in the remarks of that right hon. Gentle- 
man; but the House would excuse him for 
adverting to two points which had been 
mentioned by the right hon. Member. In 
the first place, the Secretary at War had 
appeared to throw out an imputation that 
there had been something wrong in the 
mode of regulating the proceedings at the 
recent inquest at Hounslow, because some 
of the private soldiers had been permitted 
to give evidence. Now what course, he 
would ask, was the officer who presided at 
that inquiry to pursue? When he arrived 
at Hounslow, the hour for the burial of the 
deceased man was appointed. Was any 
effort made, by the military authorities 
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there, to assist him (Mr. Wakley) in the 
investigation he felt it his duty to insti- 
tute? On the contrary, when the jury as- 
sembled to view the body, it was stated 
by the officers in attendance that there 
was not the least necessity for an in- 
quiry ; and that the flogging had not in 
the slightest degree any relation to the 
death. How was the coroner, who derived 
no aid whatever from the authorities, to 
know who could give evidence on the in- 
quiry ? Instead of trusting the matter to 
a common inexperienced constable, he (Mr. 
Wakley) thought it infinitely better to 
place it in the hands of the inspector of 
police of the district—a most respectable 
and prudent man—Mr. Lawrence, who 
went to the barracks, and obtained all the 
evidence. He should like to know what 
other course could, under the circum- 
stances, have been pursued? If any ex- 
pression caleulated to give pain had been 
used during the inquiry, no one could re- 
gret the occurrence more than himself. 
He saw an hon. Member laughing. Now, 
what did the hon, Gentleman mean by that 
laugh? It was a very significant intima- 
tion, and one which he thought did the 
hon. Gentleman very little credit. If any 
complaint was to be made against him 
(Mr. Wakley), it was much better that he 
should resume his seat without troubling 
the House further, for he was quite sure 
that the House would not allow any imper- 
tinent attack to be made upon him, and 
then refuse him an opportunity of defend- 
ing himself. Having heard that an attack 
would be made upon him, he had been 
waiting in the House for a considerable 
time. If the hon. Gentleman had any ob- 
servation or any attack to make, he would 
sit down; if not, he would proceed. [The 
Hon. Memper alluded to, did not evince 
any disposition to address the Louse. ] 
The police inspector, as he had observed, 
had to go into the barracks, to make in- 
quiries there, and to obtain evidence as to 
the flogging and the treatment of the de- 
ceased at the hospital. The inspector ob- 
tained the best information he could, and 
the witnesses were produced at the inquest 
entirely under his management and con- 
trol; and from the beginning to the end of 
the inquiry, he (Mr. Wakley) did not in- 
terfere with them. The Secretary at War 
had stated that the verdict of the jury was 
opposed to the evidence of a majority of 
the medical witnesses. There were five 
medical witnesses examined—Dr. Hall, 


Dr. Reid, Dr. Warren, Mr. Day, and Mr. 
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Erasmus Wilson. Now what was done by 
three of those medical witnesses when the 
inquiry first commenced? Without exam- 
ining the whole of the body of the de- 
ceased, and making a complete post mor- 
tem inspection, they formed their opinion 
as to the cause of death, and made an 
official report to the Government. Dr. 
Hall, Dr. Reid, and Dr. Warren, had so 
committed themselves, without making a 
complete inspection of the body; and it 
was on the information conveyed by those 
gentlemen to the right hon. Secretary at 
War, that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
F. Maule) made his unfortunate statement 
on the Monday in that House. He be- 
lieved that the Secretary at War was jus- 
tified, from the information the right hon. 
Gentleman had received, in making that 
statement; for his conviction was, that the 
doctors had at that time deceived them- 
selves in consequence of not having made 
a sufficient examination. Finding that 
these medical gentlemen had thus com- 
mitted themselves, and had so far preju- 
diced the case, and having been called 
upon to interfere by the Rev. Mr. Trim- 
mer, who with some of the neighbours en- 
tertained an idea that the man had lost 
his life from flogging, his only course as 
coroner was to submit to the jury whether 
they would name their own medical man 
to make a complete examination of the 
body. They named Mr. Day, jun., of 
Isleworth. After the jury had viewed the 
corpse, he adjourned the court, without 
taking any evidence, to afford time for a 
post mortem examination of the body of 
the deceased man. Something had been 
said about protracted adjournments, and it 
had been complained that the inquiry had 
been carried over too long a period. He 
would explain his reason for the adjourn- 
ment. He saw plainly that the jury were 
excited from viewing the body; at that 
moment the circumstances connected with 
the removal of a piece of skin between the 
shoulders, extending eleven inches in one 
direction and seven inches in another, were 
unexplained ; and he thought it better to 
adjourn the inquest to a somewhat distant 
day, rather than call upon the jury to re- 
turn a verdict under that excitement. It 
must be admitted, that it was far more de- 
sirable for the interests of justice that the 
decision of the jury should be founded on 
mature and deliberate consideration, than 
that it should be adopted under a feeling 
of strong excitement. On the second oc- 


.casion when he (Mr. Wakley) went down, 
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it was stated incidentally by Mr. Day, that 
although he had made a post mortem ex- 
amination of the body, he had not examined 
the back and spine, which were indeed the 
most important parts that required. ex- 
amination. Finding it impossible, under 
such circumstances, that the evidence of 
the medical practitioners could be conclu- 
sive, especially as it was proved that the 
deceased had suffered under paralysis of 
the lower extremities for twenty-four hours 
before his death, and the jury appearing 
from some cause or other to be dissatisfied 
with their own choice of a medical man, 
they requested him (Mr. Wakley) to name 
a gentleman wholly unconnected with lo- 
cal interests to examine the body. He 
selected, as he had frequently done on 
similar occasions, Mr. Erasmus Wilson. 
A complaint had been made, in a not very 
reputable quarter, that he had chosen Mr. 
Wilson, because he had once been con- 
nected with that gentleman in literary pur- 
suits; and he might therefore be pardoned 
for showing the House that Mr. Wilson’s 
opinion was entitled to some weight and 
authority. Mr. Wilson was a student un- 
der Mr. Abernethy; he was house pupil of 
Mr. Langstaff, the celebrated anatomist ; 
in 1828 and 1829 he attended hospital 


practice and operative surgery in Paris ; 
and, after passing the examinations at 
Apothecaries’ Hall and the College of 
Surgeons, he was engaged from 1831 to 
1835 as prosector to Dr. Quain, and de- 
monstrator in the dissecting room at Uni- 


versity College. Mr. Wilson was subse- 
quently lecturer on anatomy and physiolo- 
gy in the Blenheim-street Medical School, 
Sydenham College, and in the Medical 
School of the Middlesex Hospital; in 
1843 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in 1845 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Mr. 
Wilson was also the author of several 
works on medical subjects ; he had given 
great attention to the anatomy, physiology, 
and diseases of the skin; and, as in the 
case to which he was referring, death was 
supposed to have resulted from injury to 
the skin, he thought he could not have se- 
lected in the metropolis a man better qua- 
lified to form a correct judgment than Mr, 
Wilson. It had been intimated that Mr. 
Wilson being a friend of his, and having 
been his associate, he had selected him 
because he knew that gentleman’s opin- 
ions. The fact was, that he never in his 
life exchanged a sentence with Mr. Wilson 
on the subject of flogging, and he was as 
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ignorant of his opinions on the matter as 
any Member of that House. From the 
first moment that Mr. Wilson was called, 
to the conclusion of the inquiry, he did not 
exchange a single word with that gentle- 
man; and until he heard his evidence, he 
did not know what Mr. Wilson’s opinions 
were, nor did Mr. Wilson know his. It 
was true that Dr. Hall, Dr. Reid, and Dr, 
Warren adhered to their opinions : their 
opinions remain unchanged. Mr. Day also 
expressed an opinion different from that of 
Mr. Wilson; but he did not dispute the pa- 
thological discovery that Mr. Wilson had 
made—the change in the muscles of the 
back—the pulpy matter which surrounded 
the one, and the extravasated blood which 
surrounded another—he did not dispute 
that the change in the muscles had a close 
proximity to the inflamed chest. Mr. Wil- 
son, having heard the opinions of the other 
witnesses, stated to the jury, in a firm and 
decided manner, his opinion that the flog- 
ging was the cause of the death. The 
jury placed more reliance on the opinion 
of such an authority than on the opinion of 
those who had prejudged the case, and 
who had not seen the entire examination 
before they gave that opinion ; and he per- 
fectly agreed with the jury in their deci- 
sion—in his opinion it was right, and this 
brought him to the question immediately 
before the House. The noble Lord’s pro- 
posal was, that for the future each flogging 
should be limited to fifty lashes. Yet 
there were circumstances under which 
those fifty lashes might be administered, 
which would make them infinitely worse 
than the 200 lashes inflicted at the present 
time. What was to be the length of the 
eat, what was its weight, what kind of 
thongs were there to be, how many were 
to be the knots, what was to be the length 
of time which the fifty lashes were to oc- 
cupy, for they might be extended over an 
hour? The 150 lashes, in the last case, 
occupied half an hour. If all these things 
were taken into consideration, and were 
fairly examined, the fifty lashes might be 
made infinitely worse than the 200. What 
had been exhibited before him? Five eats 
with three different thongs ; and he would 
rather receive 150 lashes from some than 
120 from others. Some thongs had ten 
or twelve knots, others had only five or six 
—so carelessly was this punishment in- 
flicted. One of the officers stated he had 
never had a cat in his hands before : the 
preparation of them was left to the far- 
rier-major, and if the farrier-major owed 
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aman a grudge he might select the cat 
which would inflict the heaviest punish- 
ment. He wished also to guard the 
House, and the noble Lord, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, against the supposition 
that with fifty lashes, or twenty, or one 
—he said even with one lash—there was 
a certainty that the infliction would not 
lead to the destruction of life. The sub- 
ject connected with the influence which ex- 
ternal injuries inflict upon the internal body, 
had engaged much attention of late years. 
But it seemed an established rule in the 
army that it should never be understood 
that flogging was the cause of any death. 
Was not that the case in the present in- 
stance? Was not an official report made, 
and was it not communicated to the House 
that the flogging had nothing to do with 
the death? His conviction was that such 
an opinion was the very opposite of every 
principle of common sense. He said, that 
such was his conviction, and he could have 
no motive in stating a conviction he did not 
feel. Altogether this was a most painful 
ease, and it had given him much annoy- 
ance. Let him state to the House a 
ease in point; and there were similar 
cases which occurred every week. On 
the 12th of last month a footman in the 


family of one of the former Members of 
that House (Mr. Serjeant Spankie) had 
the misfortune to burn his finger in his en- 
deavours to extinguish the flames which 
had caught the dress of one of the young 


ladies. His finger was not much burnt, 
and on the following Saturday he returned 
to his work. He was a robust and a healthy 
man; but, like Mathewson and White, 
after a time he felt a severe pain in his 
chest ; but he went to work on the Satur- 
day. On the following Saturday where 
was he? In the North London Hospital 
with inflammation of the pleura. And 
where was he on the Sunday? A corpse. 
Dr. Quain had stated to him that the 
injury in the finger was the cause of the 
inflammation of the chest. Nor was this 
a particular instance: it was the rule; and 
death from diseases which were excited 
by the injury to the skin, was an every- 
day occurrence. In thirty out of forty 
cases, where deaths arose from injuries to 
the skin from burns or scalds, there was 
inflammation of the pleura and lungs. 
Dr. Quain had told him of a boy brought 
into the hospital with a very slight scratch 
on the skin of the knee, and the boy 
died of abscesses on the lungs. The 
influence of the skin on the human econo- 
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my had been much overlooked. Now 
many men must have died from injuries 
of the skin where there had been inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and the real cause 
of death had never been suspected. But it 
was said that great caution was to be exer- 
cised, and that they would make the sur- 
geon take especial care to ascertain whe- 
ther the man was in a condition to endure 
the suffering and to have the integuments 
of his body lacerated. It was the most 
presumptuous and most daring supposition 
that ever entered into any man’s head. 
What medical man, however great might 
be his observation, and however acute 
might be his perception, could ascertain 
the latent seeds of disease in the human 
body ? And yet the application of any irri- 
tants might put them in a course of action 
in a few hours. A slight injury to the 
skin might produce erysipelas in a very 
different part of the body: the brain, the 
heart, the lungs, or the kidneys might be 
affected from a like cause; and yet, by the 
examination of the body, the medical man 
was immediately to ascertain that a pun- 
ishment could be inflicted, mutilating 
that body, without producing death. The 
House, then, would see that fifty lashes 
might produce death, as well as 100. He 
knew—and it was notorious to all medical 
men acquainted with the facts—that death 
might be produced from injuries to the 
skin inflicted by a single lash of a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. Under these circumstances 
could the Government be justified in con- 
tinuing this punishment? From the tone 
of the noble Lord, and from the noble 
Lord’s manner, he inferred that the noble 
Lord was not favourable to the continuance 
of this punishment. The House was about 
to divide on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bolton: he hoped the hon. Member 
would be in a a majority; but if, unfortu- 
nately, he should be in a minority, he en- 
treated the noble Lord to refer this matter 
to medical gentlemen for their considera- 
tion and decision—not depend on the 
opinions of army or navy surgeons, but of 
first-rate anatomists and physiologists, and 
who had experience and practice—of men 
who saw disease in all its forms in our va- 
rious public institutions—and he told the 
noble Lord that he had a strong conviction 
that they would agree in their opinions; 
but if they made a report to the noble 
Lord, attaching their names to it, which 
should declare that they were enabled 
themselves, or that other men in practice 
could foretell, that fifty lashes could be in- 
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flicted without there being any danger to 
life, he would give up the subject, and 
never address the House again in relation 
to it. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY, having been al- 
luded to by the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
must, as an independent Member of that 
House, express his opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman in his capacity of coroner, in 
his conduct of the recent inquiry at Houns- 
low; and, in the remarks he was about to 
make, he assured the hon. Member he 
spoke of him only in his capacity as a pub- 
lic servant, and, therefore, as a man whose 
public conduct would be rightly and tho- 
roughly commented on, and distinetly 
sifted. What then were the facts of the 
case with respect to the hon. Gentleman, 
and the subject of the inquiry he held ? 
The death of a private soldier of the 7th 
Hussars had taken place at Hounslow; the 
hon. Gentleman was duly informed of it. 
[Mr. Waxiey: Not duly informed.] The 
hon. Gentleman was informed of it, and he 
summoned an inquest to ascertain the 
cause of private White’s death. Four medi- 
cal men were applied to. The surgeon of 


the regiment made a post mortem exami- 
nation, as well as two other surgeons ap- 
pointed by Sir James M‘Gregor, Inspector 


General of Hospitals; and the jury very 
properly also appointed a surgeon of their 
own choosing to make a medical examina- 
tion. The medical men, without examin- 
ing, as the hon Gentleman caused to be 
examined, the spine of this unfortunate 
man, upon opening the body came to the 
conclusion that the cause of death was to- 
tally unconnected with the punishment. 
But, unfortunately, Mr. Day, a most re- 
spectable gentleman, whose acquaintance 
he enjoyed, allowed his opinion, somehow 
or other, to get forth that the flogging 
was not the cause of the death of this 
man. What did the hon. Gentleman then 
do? He caused the body to be exhumed 
and submitted to the examination of Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, a clever anatomist, no 
doubt; but if everything was fair and 
aboveboard, why did the hon. Gentleman 
exclude the other medical men from the 
examination, which took place in the 
churchyard? When they presented them- 
selves in the churchyard, they were in- 
stantly informed by the inspector of police 
that he had the coroner’s orders to exclude 
them. If everything was fair and above- 
board, the more medical men present the 
better. He held in his hand one of the 
cleverest medical periodicals, and he would 
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read to the hon. Gentleman a short extract 
from it :— 

“It is abundantly clear, from the medical eyj- 
dence, that the cause of death, in the case of the 
soldier White, was not the lash; and even Mr, 
Wilson’s evidence, although shaped to order, goes 
to prove this fact. That the effects of the lash 
penetrated tlirough the mass of muscle (very con- 
siderable in the thinnest subjects) which flanks 
the spine, produced old adhesions, inflamed the 
pleura, the heart, its valves, carne columne, and 
leading arteries, besides engorging the left lung 
with serum, is an assumption so truly ridiculous 
in a medical point of view, that were it not for the 
approaching general election, and the dearth of 
popular subjects for electioneering purposes, I 
should be inclined to think the hon. Member for 
Finsbury demented, aud his garrulity at the 
Hounslow inquest a melancholy exhibition of an 
effete intellect.” 

The hon. Gentleman had made himself 
somewhat notorious by his long and fre- 
quent correspondence with the late Secre- 
tary for the Home Department in reference 
to holding inquests on the bodies of mur- 
dered persons; and he had over and over 
again said that he would never take evi- 
dence against a man unless that man was 
present, and heard the evidence. But 
what did the hon. Gentleman do in the 
ease of the Hounslow inquest? Why, he 
allowed the most extraneous matter to be 
introduced, and examined privates, bring- 
ing the most extraneous charges against 
the officers of the regiment; and yet he 
did not allow a single officer to be pre- 
sent. He therefore had a right to com- 
plain of the manner in which the hon, 
Gentleman conducted the inquiry. [Mr. 
Wak.ey: That is not true.| The hon, 
Gentleman might say that it was not 
true; but he referred to the public ac- 
counts—to the accounts in The Times 
and every other newspaper. The hon. 
Gentleman was there made to say, that 
he would not allow the officers to be pre- 
sent for fear of intimidating the men. 
The hon. Gentleman allowed the men—he 
referred particularly to the evidence of 
private Mathewson—to go into charges 
especially against Colonel Whyte, which if 
proved would make that officer unfit to 
serve Her Majesty. With respect to the 
general question, it had been observed by 
the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Bowring), who 
brought the subject forward, that corporal 
punishment in the army had a degrading 
effect, and that a man never recovered 
from the disgrace. Now, in the regiment 
with which he was connected, there was 
man who had deserted, taking with him a 
month’s money of the company. He went 
to America, but was brought back, and 
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being tried by a general court martial was 
reduced to the ranks and sentenced to 
200 lashes. When he joined the regi- 
ment that man had become a corporal, 
and before he left he was a sergeant-major, 
and one of the best soldiers. Then with 
regard to the assertion that the privates 
thought that this punishment ought not 
to be inflicted, was it not notorious that 
formerly when offences were committed 
against the men, it was the custom to 
bring the offender to a court martial com- 
posed of his comrades? The court martial 
so composed invariably resorted to corporal 
punishment, and to such an extravagant 
extent that the Horse Guards were com- 
pelled to put a stop to that system. He 
wished to see the service put on the foot- 
ing proposed by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government; but he was sure 
that they could not keep up the discipline 
of the army without occasionally resorting 
to corporal punishment. 

Mr. WAKLEY hoped he might be 
allowed to offer a few words in refutation 
of what had been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber. In the first place, the hon. Member 
complained that he excluded the medical 
officers from the post mortem examination 
made by Mr. Wilson. He certainly did 
exclude them, and would do so again; and 


he would tell the House under what cir- 


cumstances. The three medical gentle- 
men who requested to be present had pre- 
judged the case; they had made their re- 
port, and had determined that the cause 
of death was not connected with the wounds 
on the back. Now, he wanted to know 
whether, after the jury had complained of 
what had previously transpired, he should 
have been justified in permitting them to 
be present at an examination to be made 
by a person who was perfectly unbiassed, 
and whose only object was to state nothing 
but what he discovered on the examination 
of the body? Those gentlemen could not 
want to see more—they had seen enough, 
and had already discovered the cause of 
death; but would not the jury have com- 
plained of his conduct if he had permitted 
them to be present? The rule he adopted, 
was the rule adopted in other and superior 
courts; and he should have violated the 
first principles of justice if he had acted 
otherwise. He had not acted from any 
feeling of disrespect to those gentlemen. 
Nothing could have been more improper 
than to have permitted those gentlemen 
to be present. There were three exami- 
nations of the body. In the first instance 
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the examination was made by Doctors 
Hall, Reid, and Warren. Mr. Day was 
then appointed by the jury, and he went 
with the former gentlemen; but when it 
was discovered that he had fallen into the 
same error as the preceding medical gen- 
tlemen, and had formed his opinion with- 
out making a complete examination, it was 
necessary to adopt a different rule on the 
third examination. Nevertheless Mr. Day 
was not excluded from the third examina- 
tion. What fairer course could have been 
adopted? and if he had pursued a different 
course he would have exposed himself to 
reproach, and the jury would not have 
been satisfied. The hon. Member had 
read something from what he called a me- 
dical work; but that was written by a stu- 
pid lawyer, who knew as much about phy- 
sic as the hon. Member seemed to know, 
judging from the style in which he read 
the extract. The hon. Member said that 
he had refused to hear evidence when the 
prisoner was not present. But was there 
any prisoner in the present case? Was 
not every difficulty thrown in the way of 
obtaining evidence? They were obliged to 
fish for it; and if the privates had not vo- 
lunteered evidence, they would not have 
succeeded in obtaining it. One of the pri- 
vates said that he wanted protection, and 
that the sergeant-major was at the door, 
and the jury appealed to him to give that 
protection; consequently he desired all per- 
sons who were witnesses to leave the room; 
but no person should have had evidence 
given against him in his absence, if he 
could have secured his presence. Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman would like to hear 
what the solicitor of the officers said in re- 
ference to his conduct? He was prepared 
for attack, and was not without ammuni- 
tion, though he was not in the army. He 
had anticipated that some young and in- 
discreet officer, or some hon. Gentleman, 
still youthful in judgment, would make 
some charges against him. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY rose to order. He 
wanted to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman had a right to make a second 
speech. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had read an extract throwing 
out a foul imputation on him, to the effect 
that Mr. Wilson’s evidence was ‘ shaped 
to order,’’ and he had instructed his soli- 
citor to move for a criminal information 
on the subject against the publication. 
[Mr. C. BerkeLey: It is not my imputa- 
tion.] No! But the hon. Gentleman had 
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adopted it on the authority of that publi- 
cation, and now the hon. Gentleman com- 
plained because he wished to say a word in 
reply. He had no desire to say anything 
personally offensive to the hon. Gentleman; 
but if the solicitor who acted for the offi- 
cers—a perfect stranger to him—was sa- 
tisfied with his conduct, surely the hon. 
Gentleman, who was not present, might be 
satisfied. The solicitor wrote to him as 
follows :— 
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“ Sion-place, Isleworth, August 6. 

“ Sir—You request me to state to you what 
was my impression as to the manner in which the 
inquest on late private White, of the 7th Hussars, 
was conducted by you; and as I conclude your 
inquiry to have reference only to your own con- 
duct on that occasion, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that you allowed us to have any witnesses ex- 
amined we pleased, and to make any statements 
we thought either necessary or desirable, and the 
ends of justice demanded ; and you certainly con- 
ducted the investigation with extraordinary pa- 
tience and attention.—I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, “ G. Ciark. 


“ Thomas Wakley, Esq., M.P.” 


Mr. Trimmer, the clergyman, had also sent 
him the following communication :— 
“ Heston Vicarage, August 6. 

** My dear Sir—I am favoured with your letter, 
in which you request me to state to you my im- 
pression as to the manner in which the inquest 
on Frederick John White, of the 7th Hussars, was 
conducted, and whether I consider your charge to 
have been fairly made? In reply to these ques- 
tions, I have great pleasure in stating, that having 
been present (with the exception of about one 
hour) during the whole of the proceedings, and 
having heard your charge from its commence- 
ment to its close, I eannot but express my decided 
opinion, that throughout the inquiry there ap- 
peared the greatest readiness and anxiety on your 
part to receive and fairly to examine all legal evi- 
dence, without respect to the parties bringing it 
forward, which might tend to ensure an impartial 
verdict ; and that nothing could be fairer towards 
all parties, or better calculated to assist the jury 
in coming to a correct conclusion on the whole 
evidence, than your charge, of which, on my re- 
turn to my family after the inquest, I expressed 
my admiration, considering it, as I really did, as 
at once judicious, luminous, and impartial.—I beg 
to remain, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“HS, Tromer. 

“Thomas Wakley, Esq.” 

He had also a letter from Mr. Twining, a 
magistrate, a gentleman seventy years of 
age, who was formerly a judge in India, 
and who was present at the inquest; that 
letter was couched in still stronger terms, 
and was indeed too complimentary, nor 
would he trouble the House by reading it. 
He trusted he had satisfied the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House that there was nothing 
at all unfair or prejudiced in his conduct 
during the whole of the inquiry. 
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Mr. C. BULLER thought the House 
would agree that no good could arise from 
following further the history of the melan- 
choly event which led to the recent inquest; 
nor should he have risen to say a word on 
the subject but for a particular argument 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury, which 
seemed likely, if it could have any weight, 
to raise so false and injurious an impres- 
sion, that he felt bound formally and dis. 
tinctly to repudiate it, and point out its 
fallacy. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had stated that it had been deter- 
mined by the authorities at the Horse 
Guards, with his consent—and he must 
bear testimony to the promptness and cor- 
diality with which the Commander-in-Chief 
gave his consent—to diminish to fifty the 
number of lashes to be inflicted by any 
court martial; and that was a great dimi- 
nution; but, then, said the hon. Member, 
‘how do we know that may not be evaded 
by making an alteration—a fraudulent al- 
teration in the nature of the instrument by 
which the punishment is to be inflicted ?” 
[Mr. Wakzey: I did not say “‘fraudulent.”} 
No doubt the hon. Member did not use 
that word; but would not the alteration be 
fraudulent? He did not mean to charge 
the hon. Member with accusing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief or the Government of that 
deliberate fraud. The hon. Member dis- 
claimed it the moment it was put into 
words; but he would see that, in order to 
find fault with the arrangements of the Go- 
vernment, he was led in reality to attribute 
to them what would be a disgraceful and 
wicked fraud. The hon. Member had said 
that one cat was very different from an- 
other; and then he left the House to infer, 
that though nominally a reduction of lashes 
would be made, yet by some trick the au- 
thorities at the Horse Guards, who were 
supposed to thirst with an infernal kind of 
zeal for excessive corporal punishments, 
would inflict a much more severe sentence, 
by altering the instrument of punishment, 
and lengthening the duration of it. Now, 
he must say that, not only in the conduct 
of the noble Lord on this occasion, but of 
every person who had any voice in the 
matter, there was nothing that would at 
all justify the House in supposing that they 
made the alteration with any unwilling- 
ness, much less that they would be guilty 
of so palpable a fraud as this. From his 
own communications with the noble Duke 
at the head of the Horse Guards, he must 
say, that he never saw greater promptitude 
and greater good will in effecting an alter- 
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ation, which some hon. Gentlemen were 
Jeased to assume was particularly incom- 
patible with the views of those in autho- 
rity. Parliament had in fact a guarantee 
that the change would be carried out in the 
spirit in which it had been made; and he 
would go further, and say, that not only 
would the number of lashes be reduced, but 
that the House might be assured that here- 
after there would be great care taken in the 
infliction of corporal punishment altogether, 
so that by no possibility would the House or 
the country have any reason to complain 
of any undue severity in that infliction. 
The hon. Member was then induced, in 
his endeavour to make out that this reduc- 
tion was wholly unsatisfactory, to give the 
House some surgical views, which would 
tend to establish that the simplest abrasion 
of the skin—that even five lashes, nay, 
one—would probably produce disease of 
the lungs, and therefore death. The hon. 
Member had told the House of instances 
where burning your fingers, or a scratch 
of the knee, had produced a fatal result, 
Without pretending to dispute the hon. 
Member’s medical authority, or denying 
that under certain circumstances those 
slight injuries might produce fatal effects, 
it was enough to say that these were ano- 
malies in the constitution of the human 
body, and in the history of individuals, for 
which it was impossible by any rules to 
provide ; and if the hon. Member objected 
toa punishment of fifty lashes, because it 
was one which might by possibility, under 
certain circumstances, and in certain pe- 
culiarly constituted frames, produce fatal 
results, would he say what secondary pun- 
ishment there was which might not? 
The same thing might be alleged against 
the treadmill. There had been inquests, 
when the public blood was up, at which 
such medical authorities had been brought 
forward to show the horrors of the tread- 
mill, that a simple man might suppose 
that to condemn a man to it for a month 
was certain death. So of solitary con- 
finement. That had been stated to have 
produced, over and over again, a total 
loss of reason, which, if not involving an 
immediate loss of life, was not preferable 
to it. It was impossible, in deciding on 
punishments for offences, to say with per- 
fect mathematical certainty that you ap- 
portioned one which could not produce 
Worse effects than you purposed ; but there 
was no sound authority for maintaining 
that fifty lashes inflicted in the way they 
now would be, were at all likely to produce 
VAT Twvvytty: Third 
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serious consequences. The maximum in 
the navy was four dozen lashes ; and he 
had never heard of any serious result from 
naval flogging ; and since the instrument 
of punishment was much more severe in 
the navy than in the army, there was a 
fair right to infer that the proposed maxi- 
mum of fifty lashes in the army would be 
safe. He must own that he was not at 
all sorry to have seen the public mind 
much excited on the subject of flogging ; 
he believed that it had produced a most 
wholesome reform, and that in spite of all 
that the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
said, the measure adopted would satisfy 
the demands of public opinion. No man 
could look with greater horror than he did 
on the abuse of this corporal punishment 
in former times ; but the total and imme- 
diate abolition of it would be a very serious 
interference with the entire discipline of 
the army. The House must look to the 
composition of the army; and though he 
would not disguise that he sincerely hoped 
we might ere long be able to carry on its 
discipline without corporal punishments, 
yet not merely the general opinion of those 
who were responsible for that discipline, 
but his own opinion, induced him to say 
that a total abolition of corporal punish- 
ment at the present time, would be an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and unwise proceed- 
ing. But at any rate the alteration now 
proposed stript the punishment of every 
thing that was revolting or dangerous ; 
and whatever might be the disadvantages 
of that punishment, still there was no 
human probability that the public mind 
would be again shocked by such oceur- 
rences as had taken place, or that there 
would be occasion for discussing the ques- 
tion under excitement arising from such a 
source, 

Mr. BRIGHT had listened with great 
attention to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down; but he found 
that the only thing the hon. Gentleman 
had attempted to prove was, that under 
the proposed change the punishment might 
be safely inflicted without any great chance 
of permanent injury to the individual on 
whom it fell. Now, if this question had 
been discussed two or three months ago, 
that speech might have been delivered 
without contradiction ; it might then have 
been said, that 150 lashes was an amount 
of punishment not beyond what a man of 
strong health might endure ; but the hon. 
Gentleman stated farther, that the mea- 
sure of the Government and of the Horse 
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Guards would remove from the punishment 
everything revolting or dangerous in con- 
nexion with it. On the inquest, however, 
no information was given at what particular 
lash officers and men had fallen down 
fainting. It might have been at the 49th 
or 5lst lash; but if it was before the 49th, 
they must assume that there was some- 
thing still in this punishment of a revolting 
and dangerous character. He agreed with 
the Government that the public would at 
present be satisfied with the change about 
to be made; but he believed they would 
be much better pleased by the total abo- 
lition of the punishment. The public 
would come to the opinion that the Go- 
vernment had succumbed to the Horse 
Guards on this question. He did not 
believe an equal number of men could be 
found in the House to those situate on the 
Treasury bench more opposed to the pun- 
ishment of flogging; but he considered 
that they had been led to the conclusions 
they had arrived at by finding that the 
Horse Guards were as averse to the abo- 
lition of the punishment of flogging as 
ever they had been to any modification of 
it. The opinion of the noble Duke at the 
head of that department might be of im- 
portance in the eyes of the Government ; 
and his long experience in connexion with 
that department certainly gave him autho- 
rity to speak on the subject; but he 
begged to say that military men and mili- 
tary officers in general were the worst 
authorities on a question of this kind. 
Was it to be supposed that men who had 
throughout their whole lives exercised an 
entirely despotic authority—an authority 
unknown to any other officers or servants 
that govern the State—could have anything 
but the most arbitrary views of this sub- 
ject? They had been uniformly opposed 
to any amelioration of the present system. 
He was surprised that military officers 
should take the course they did, looking 
at the question in another point of view. 
If it was said that these punishments we e 
still necessary, then one of two things 
were called for. It might be that the 
soldiers were of a brutal, ferocious, igno- 
rant nature, and on that account the pu- 
nishment was necessary; but it might 
be also that among the officers of that 
department there was a great lack of 
those moral qualities that were essen- 
tial to the management of a number of 
men. They might find regiments in the 
service where there had been only two 
cases of flogging in twelve years, and there 
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might be cases where they were most fre. 
quent ; but he did not believe there was 
any great difference in the one set of men 
as compared with the others. The great 
difference, in his opinion, lay with the men 
by whom they were commanded, and with 
whom they came so much in contact. He 
had heard repeatedly from soldiers, that the 
insults and irritations to which they were 
subjected by the non-commissioned officers 
and by those raised from the ranks were 
such as flesh and blood could not stand; 
quarrels accordingly ensued, and then came 
such scenes as they had been discussing 
that evening. Much had been said about 
filling the ranks with superior men. He 
believed that in this country they never 
would have the ranks of the army filled 
but with the lowest classes of the people. 
When a man had run through every species 
of degradation, and committed every vice, 
and become an outcast from those with 
whom he had been accustomed to associ- 
ate in youth, that man then became a 
soldier. He knew it to occur in his own 
neighbourhood; and if a person wished to 
express the extreme degradation into which 
an individual had fallen, the last thing said 
of him, after telling all that he had sue- 
cessively become, was that he had enlisted 
as a soldier. The reasons why they would 
never get any but the lowest of the people 
was, that there was not a warlike spirit in 
England. There was a commercial spirit 
in England, and the people found the means 
of a more profitable and honourable exist- 
ence in the walks of trade and commerce 
than in the gaudy trappings offered them 
in the service of the State. It was not to 
be expected that when a man could live 
comfortably in his own cottage, earning in 
an honourable way a subsistence for him- 
self and his family, that he would become 
a soldier. He should rejoice to see the 
warlike spirit die away, and less occasion 
for armaments, and forces, and military 
displays, not to speak of those horrors by 
which the people of England had of late 
been excited. The noble Lord had not 
gone the length he ought to have done on 
this question. He should therefore support 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bolton. 
He did not blame the Government; but he 
thought that future events would yet con- 
vince the Government and the Horse 
Guards that our fellow countrymen might 
be trained to their duty and might be 
taught to elevate and respect themselves 
by the continuance of just and sympathetic 
treatment, rather than by that barbarous 
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usage which had so often disgusted the 


country. 

Mr. GOULBURN was sorry to be called 
on, after the statement made by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, to 
give an opinion on the measure proposed 
by the hon. Member for Bolton, There 
was something in the opinions of the noble 
Lord, which. he thought, to the mind of 
every reasonable man, must have been in 
the highest degree satisfactory; and he did 
not think it desirable, either for the dis- 
cipline of the army or for the public feel- 
ing, that the question should be agitated 
as it had been in the course of the evening. 
But he must say, that, of all the speeches 
made on the present occasion, that which 
had fallen from the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, as well as the vote which he 
proposed to give, was the most indefensi- 
ble. The hon. Gentleman told them that 
the army was composed of men who were 
the very outcasts of society. He denied 
that proposition; but he was now dealing 
with the hon. Gentleman’s arguments. 
He said the army was recruited from the 
very outcasts of society—that we were a 
commercial nation, and could not find 
hands for the military and naval services 
otherwise than from that low class of so- 
ciety; and, having condemned the army 
as receiving men from the lowest and most 
degraded classes, the hon. Member said he 
would not allow that species of punishment 
which, however unnecessary with regard to 
educated men, and men advanced in civili- 
zation and the cultivation of their in- 
tellect, was the only way in which they 
could keep under control men who were 
devoid of any sensibility but the sensi- 
bility to punishment. And the hon. Mem- 
ber had told them that these men were 
selected from the lowest society, by an- 
other class of men who were wholly un- 
fitted for the duty of governing them. 
[Mr. Bricnr: The right hon. Gentleman 
has mistaken my argument.] Well, he 
hoped he had mistaken the hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument. The question of appor- 
tioning punishment to crime was, under 
any circumstances, one of considerable 
difficulty; and when that question was agi- 
tated in a popular assembly, there was al- 
ways a tendency to consider rather the 
suffering of the criminal, than the object of 
the punishment. Indeed, the tendency of 
men generally was to look to the sufferings 
of the criminal, rather than to the object of 
the punishment, and the causes which ren- 
dered that punishment necessary. But if 
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this was the ordinary state of men’s minds 
with regard to crime, how much more diffi- 
cult was it to judge rightly when they were 
considering the punishment they were to 
apply to military offences? They had to 
consider, in such cases, not only what was 
the moral guilt of the offence, but what 
would be the effect upon society of allowing 
the offence to go unpunished. If they 
permitted offences which might not be in 
themselves marked with moral turpitude, 
but which became of importance when com- 
mitted in the army, and which, being com- 
mitted by soldiers, led to the greatest in- 
juries to society, to go unpunished, great 
mischief would be done, A person who in 
a civil employment, as, for instance, a 
workman who should strike a blow or use 
insulting language towards the person who 
was placed over him in his occupation, 
would not be considered guilty of a crime, 
and no one would wish to visit his offence 
with severity; but if a private soldier were to 
use insulting language or give a blow to his 
corporal, who had been perhaps but a few 
days raised from the same rank as him- 
self, the offence could not be looked on as 
of other than a grave nature ; and to let it 
go unpunished would destroy the disci- 
pline of the soldier, and render him not a 
means of defence to the community, but a 
nuisance to society. There was this con- 
flict between the arguments of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite: On the one hand, 
the House was pressed by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen with the importance of being hu- 
mane in the punishment of our troops; on 
the other hand, however, the same indi- 
viduals who talked so loudly of humanity 
in punishing those among the soldiers who 
did wrong, were equally loud in enforcing 
economy in the pay of the army, although 
it was liberality in that respect that could 
alone enable them, by rewarding those 
who did right, to recruit the army from 
a better class, and to dispense with the 
present mode of punishment. The hon. 
Member for Coventry (Mr. W. Williams), 
who was one of the strongest advocates for 
the abolition of military punishments, was 
always for reducing the emoluments of the 
army; and only the other evening had 

rged the necessity of diminishing the pay 
of those particular regiments which were 
the best disciplined, and in which the pay, 
being commensurate to the duty perform- 
ed, had the effect of rendering them most 
efficient. Now it was not easy to discri- 
minate between these conflicting elements 
so as to see what was to be done. Then 
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the public, who were so excitable on the 
subject of military punishments, did also 
complain very much if those bodies of men 
did not conduct themselves with propriety 
towards the rest of the community. Look- 
ing to those parts of the public press who 
were at present calling for the abolition of 
these punishments, it would be found that 
when the soldiery committed any outrage, 
these very same parts of the press urged 
every argument for the necessity of con- 
trolling that body, and represented that in 
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order to control them effectually, it was | 
necessary to invent some mode of punish- | 


ment. He was quite prepared to admit 
that corporal punishment in the army 
should be kept within the narrowest possi- 
ble limits; he was anxious not to use this 
kind of punishment without the greatest 
possible necessity ; but it was of great im- 
portance that the power of punishment 
should be known to exist. It was a very 
different thing in the control of a body of 
men, whether the persons placed in autho- 
rity over them have the power of punish- 
ment or not. The knowledge that such a 
power existed in the hands of their officers, 
might frequently prevent serious evils— 
for instance, it might prevent mutiny. 
The hon. Gentlemen who had objected to 
the present system, had made very few, if 
any, suggestions as to what was to be done 
if the system were abolished. Other modes 
of punishment would be found to be in a 
very slight degree applicable to the case. 
The hon. Member for Wycombe (Mr. B. 
Osborne) admitted that on the march, and 
for mutiny and theft, it was necessary to 
retain the power of punishment; but nei- 
ther he nor any other hon. Gentleman had 
given the House any insight into the mode 
in which they were to control military 
bodies in ordinary circumstances. The 
Judge Advocate had well observed, that if 
they adopted solitary confinement as a 
punishment, it might lead to evils no less 
prejudicial to the health, and even to the 
life, of the men, than the punishment they 
wished to abolish. Then the system of 
perpetual drills had been spoken of; but 
perpetual drills might wear down the sol- 
dier’s constitution by keeping him to se- 
vere exertion from morning to night. The 
ne had taken up that subject lately, if 
1e was not mistaken; and he thought one 
newspaper had said that an officer who 
had been shot by one of his men, had been 
justly shot, because he had carried that 
punishment to excess. Looking, then, at 
the whole question, he agreed in the views 
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which had been adopted by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, and supported by Her Majes. 
ty’s Government ; and though it was expe- 
dient to reduce the punishment within 50 
lashes, which was a less amount than that 
which had been long used in the navy 
without injury to the parties subjected to 
it, yet at the same time he thought it 
would be their duty to do whatever was in 
their power to improve the condition of the 
soldier, not by selecting him from that 
class of society of which the hon. Member 
for Durham (Mr. Bright) spoke, but by 
drawing to the ranks men of more elevated 
feelings, who would do their duty benefi- 
cially at home, and to the honour of their 
country abroad, without the necessity of 
recurring to those means of restraint and 
those punishments which were necessary 
when the army was composed of less 
worthy materials, but which, when he saw 
the army improved, the officers improved, 
and the whole tone of society improved, he 
should say were no longer necessary to 
preserve an effectual control. 

Mr. HUME said, it was satisfactory to 
him to hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
was contented with fifty lashes. THe could 
remember the time when nothing less than 
300 lashes would satisfy the right hon. 
Gentleman; but the present were times of 
great changes, and this was one of them; 
and he (Mr. Hume) was glad to see that 
the right hon. Gentleman had changed. 
When it was said that hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House were opposed to 
ameliorating the condition of the soldier, 
he repudiated the charge. Te had always 
been favourable to anything calculated to 
effect that object. When Lord Howick 
had brought forward his plan for establish- 
ing libraries and rewards in the army, 
there was nobody in the House more ready 
to give the plan support than he had been. 
He was sorry to hear the statements of 
the hon. Member for Windsor (Colonel 
Reid) as to the want of means of cleanli- 
ness on the part of the soldier. There 
ought not to be a barrack without a pro- 
per supply of water. What was the use 
of officers visiting the barracks if they 
allowed such a want of water and such 
improper ventilation to prevail as had been 
complained of? He thought the Secre- 
tary at War, or some other of the military 
authorities, ought to make an inquiry into 
the matter; and he would also suggest to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, that if he would give directions t? 
supply, as far as possible, the means of 
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cleanliness, good ventilation, and all the 
other requisities of health and comfort in 
the army, there was not one man in the 
House or the country who would not 
rejoice to see it carried into effect. 
He was quite surprised to hear the 
Jate Chancellor of the Exchequer charging 
any individual in the House with niggard 
administration. He who had so long held 
the situation of commanding the public 
purse, must have had representations from 
some quarters of the state of matters which 
had been mentioned to the House; and it 
was he, therefore, who was the niggard. 
It was he who, having neglected the op- 
portunity when in power of removing these 
grievances, was answerable for all the evils 
which existed in consequence. He differed 
entirely from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Durham, in thinking that it was only 
the riffraff and reckless part of the com- 
munity who entered the army. He differed 
from him also in thinking that there should 
be no army at all. He was a friend of 
peace; but in the situation in which the 
world was placed, he was satisfied that we 
must have a navy and army. He would 
have them, however, kept in the most re- 
spectable way. He would make the situa- 
tion of sailors and soldiers an enviable one, 


so that people should be desirous to get 
into the army and navy, instead of being 
deterred from entering by the condition 


they were now in. His early opinions 
might perhaps bias him in this matter. He 
had served for several years in a time of 
war, and out of 12,000 troops not one had 
seen the lash; and these native troops too. 
He regretted that the noble Lord at pre- 
sent at the head of the Government in 
India (Lord Hardinge) had allowed him- 
self to re-establish the system of flogging 
among the natives. He drew the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
to the fact that the men in the Bengal 
army were (at least when he knew it) of 
a superior class, and that punishments 
were unnecessary among them, for when- 
ever a man misbehaved, he was turned out 
of the regiment. The army at Madras 
was of a more mixed description, and that 
at Bombay equally so. Now, he would 
place the English army in the situation of 
that of Bengal, so that when a vacancy 
took place, there should, so far from there 
being any necessity to seek for troops, be | 
twenty or thirty candidate sready to fill | 
it, He assured the House, that in Bengal 
he never knew a man discharged or killed, 
but there were about fifty candidates for 
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the situation. Was it not possible to place 
the British army in a situation of this kind? 
It had been said that they must support 
the authority of the corporals, the ser- 
geants, and the different officers, and they 
could not do that unless they had flogging. 
But in France there was no flogging. He 
recollected also, that corporal punishment 
had been abolished in the State of Wur- 
temburg fifteen years ago; and he under- 
stood that the army was in a better condi- 
tion since than it ever had been before. 
He believed there was no instance of abat- 
ing brutality towards man which did not 
make him better. An hon. Member near 
him had mentioned the case of a regiment 
composed of 400 and odd men, among 
whom perfect discipline had been main- 
tained without the use of the lash; and he 
himself knew of two line-of-battle ships in 
the North Sea in which the lash was never 
employed. When, therefore, they saw one 
part of the service conducted with perfect 
discipline without the necessity of the lash. 
the Government would do well to inquire 
why it was that every part could not dis- 
pense with it. When, some years ago, he 
brought this subject before the House, 
when the Government were saved only by 
a majority of eleven, and when a strong 
feeling existed in the country on the mat- 
ter, the Horse Guards issued an order for 
limiting the punishment to certain cases. 
The cases to which it was limited were 
cases of mutiny, insubordination, and using 
or offering violence to superior officers, 
drunkenness on duty, and making away 
with accoutrements and necessaries. He 
was not aware that this order had been re- 
pealed; and if this was still the regulation, 
he held that Mathewson, who was flogged 
for crying ‘‘ Halloa” to his sergeant, was 
punished illegally. He suspected that in- 
numerable cases of improper punishment 
had taken place in the same way. The 
tendency of all power was to abuse, unless 
properly looked after. If they had had a 
return annually—which he hoped they 
would have in future—of the number of 
punishments in every regiment, and on 
board every ship at sea, together with the 
number of lashes inflicted in each case, 
which would let the light of day in and 
show whether particular officers ought to 
be entrusted with command—if this had 
been done, there would have been much 
less punishment than had taken place. He 
thought that the improvement which had 
taken place since the order to limit flog- 
ging was made, justified the expectation 
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that the Government would abolish the 
practice of flogging altogether. It would 
be regarded as a great boon in the present 
state of the public mind. It should be 
remembered that 50 lashes implied 450 
stripes, and that there were no regulations 
as to the length and size of the cat. He 
thought that some such regulations should 
be made. Nor should it be forgotten that 
even 50 lashes might cause death. It was 
true that there were no cases on record of 
men in the navy dying from that number, 
but then there were no coroners’ inquests 
in the navy. The real evil, however, lay in 
the disgrace attending the punishment, 
and the consequent degradation of the sol- 
dier. There might be cases where men 
who had suffered the lash had nevertheless 
risen afterwards, possibly even to be offi- 
cers; but in the majority of cases this mode 
of punishment made beasts of the men. 
There ought now to be an effort finally to 
abolish it. A more favourable time there 
could not be than when we were at peace, 
and had a complete command over the 
men. He should vote with his hon. Friend. 

Mr. GOULBURN ealled on the hon. 
Gentleman to state when he (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had been in favour of the infliction of 
300 lashes ? 

Mr. HUME said, in 1833, the number 
having been reduced from 1,000 to 300, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not vote to 
reduce the number. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, the question 
then before the House was the total aboli- 
tion of flogging. 

CoLtonEL SIBTHORP was sure the 
House would receive with sovereign con- 
tempt a proposal coming from such a man 
as the hon. Mover. From such a man only 
could it emanate. The service at least 
would rejoice in the reflection that the hon. 
Member never did belong to it; and when 
the hon. Member said that it was composed 
of the outcasts of society, the service would 
equally rejoice to know that he never could 
belong to it. 

CotoneL WOOD expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and those 
who, with him, were usually the advocates of 
economy in the public expenditure, would 
be prepared to vote the money that would 
be necessary to make the soldiers more 
comfortable in barracks. He could con- 
ceive nothing more caleulated to promote 
discipline and good conduct among the 
troops. With regard to the question be- 
fore the House, he might speak from per- 
sonal experience. Though he at one time 
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command, yet such was his objection to 
the infliction of corporal punishment, that 
very few cases had occurred to eall for it. 
He had always regarded the punishment 
with disgust. Everything that could be 
done ought to be done to raise the cha- 
racter of the soldier, and improve the ser- 
vice. Nothing would tend so much to im- 
prove the service as a limited period of 
enlistment. The experiment had been 
tried, but not fairly. The period of seven 
years was too short for the first term; if 
ten years were tried, and the power were 
exercised of refusing a man if of bad cha- 
racter, and, if merited, soldiers at the end 
of a second period extending to eleven years 
were to receive a better pension than was 
now allowed, he believed the effect would 
be greatly for the benefit of the army. 
The soldier now received but a miserable 
pittance of pension; after a twenty-four or 
twenty-five years’ service, he got only six- 
pence a day. He thought the pension 
should be raised to tenpence or one shil- 
ling a day, and should be given after twenty- 
one years’ service. A limited period of 
enlistment and an increase of pension would 
do much to improve the service, and render 
such severe corporal punishments as had 
been inflicted in the late unfortunate case 
altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. CURTEIS said, since he had been 
in Parliament he had done his utmost to 
procure the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. He would abolish it in the army, 
the navy, the prisons, and the public 
schools. The country was under obliga- 
tions to the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
for the advance he had made in the right 
direction. Having been asked to join an 
association for promoting the abolition of 
corporal punishment, he (Mr. Curteis) had 
declined, on the ground that he had it in 
his power to express his views in that 
House; but if it would be any accommoda- 
tion to the noble Lord, he should have 
much pleasure in transferring to his Lord- 
ship a ticket of admission for the platform, 
to a meeting which was to be held on the 
subject upon Wednesday week. He men- 
tioned this circumstance only to show the 
resolution of the country. He would re- 
commend the gentlemen of the Horse 
Guards to put their house in order; for 
undoubtedly, in a few years, they would 
have to concede to public opinion. The 
country expected that the Horse Guards 
would make their preparations, so that in 
the course of a few years corporal punish- 
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ment should be entirely abolished. In 
regard to the recent case which had urged 
the question on public attention, the coro- 
ner and jury had manfully done their duty; 
and though the verdict was indirectly sneer- 
ed at by the right hon. the Secretary at 
War (Mr. F. Maule), still in the face of the 
country no such sneer could deprive the 
jury of the honour and credit they deserved 
for the good they had done. He did not 
think that it was just to throw any unfair 
imputation upon the officers of the regi- 
ment. They did not seem to have had 
more to do with the matter than officers 
had in other cases. It was the system 
which was at fault. It was true that faci- 
lities which could have been wished for 
carrying on the investigation had not been 
afforded to the coroner; and it was to the 
immortal honour of the Rev. Mr. Trimmer, 
that owing to him the inquest had been 
held. He deserved the greatest possible 
praise; for had it not been for him the in- 
quiry would not have taken place, and the 
feeling of the country would not have been 
so strongly evoked as it had been against 
the continuance of corporal punishment. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out, stand 
part of the Question:—Ayes 90; Noes 
37: Majority 53. 
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Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, W. 

Collett, J. 

Crawford, W. S, 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Escott, B. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, Sir D. L. 
Ewart, W. 

Fielden, J. Bowring, Dr. 

Main Question agreed to. Order read. 
Motion made that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the chair. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE then moved the fol- 
lowing Resolution as an Amendment :— 

“ That it shall not be lawful to inflict corporal 
punishment by flogging, on any private soldier, 
corporal, or non-commissioned officer in the Army 
or Militia of the United Kingdom, save for offences 
committed on a line of march, mutiny, or theft, 
and that in all such cases the number of lashes be 
limited to fifty.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the principal 
point, the limitation of the number of 
lashes, had been already settled by the 
directions to be given by the Commander- 
in-Chief. As to the other part of the Re- 
solution, the House could not then attempt 
to fix the offences for which punishment 
should be awarded. The Resolution ap- 
peared to leave the punishment for open 
mutiny, but not for insubordination, or vio- 
lence to a superior officer that might en- 
danger his life. They could not consent to 
the Resolution without further delibera- 
tion. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE believed striking an 
officer would be considered mutiny. He 
should go to a division. 

The House divided on the Question, that 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
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the words proposed to be left out, stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes 81; Noes 25: 
Majority 56. 

Main Question agreed to. 
sidered in Committee. 
Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at half-past One o’clock. 


Supply con- 
House resumed. 


[ We insert only the names on the first 
division. The names on the second divi- 
sion were the same as those on the first, 
with the exception that some hon. Mem- 
bers had left the House. | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 8, 1846. 


MinvTEs.] Pusiic BILts.—1°- House of Commons Offices ; 
Naval and Military Departments; Public Works Com- 
missioners (Ireland); Publie Works and Fisheries. 

2°. Contagious Diseases Prevention. 

Reported. Deodands Abolition (No. 2); Death by Acci- 
dents Compensation; Forms (Assessed Taxes); Militia 
Pay. 

3° and passed. Naval Medical Supplemental Fund So- 
ciety; Sugar Duties (No. 3); Fisheries (Ireland); Exclu- 
sive Privilege of Trading Abolition (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Villiers, from Secular 
Clergymen and Laymen of Bilston and Wolverhampton 
and their Vicinities, professing the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By 
Viscount Ebrington, from the Honourable Newton Fel- 
lowes, of Eggesford, and from Occupiers and Owners of 
Land in the Parishes of Chawleigh and Eggesford, for 
carrying the Tithe Commutation Act.—By Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, from Members and Adherents of the Church 
and Congregation meeting at Ebenezer Chapel, Hexham, 
Northumberland, against the sanctioning, by Votes of 
Money or others, any further Embarkation of Troops 
from the United Kingdom to Foreign or Colonial Coun- 
tries.—By Mr. William Lascelles, from the Committee 
and Members of the Wakefield Mechanics’ Institution, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in favour of the Corre- 
sponding Societies and Lecture Rooms Bill.—By Mr. W. 
Lascelles, from Guardians of the Poor of the Wakefield 
Union, in the West Riding of the County of York, for 
Repeal of the Poor Law Amendment Act.—By Mr. S. 
Crawford, from Thomas Callan, an Inhabitant of the 
Town of Arden, in the County of Louth (Ireland), Gen- 
tleman, for Assimilating the Irish Poor Law to that of 
England. 


SITES FOR DWELLINGS. 


Viscount MORPETH said, with respect 
to the two Bills for sites for dwellings, which 
stood for a second reading that day, as he 
understood the noble Lord formerly at the 
head of the Woods and Forests had some 
objection to make to them, and considering 
the very advanced period of the Session, 
and considering also that general ques- 
tions of a sanitary nature must come under 
the notice of Parliament next Session, he 
thought it better not to press these Bills 
upon this occasion ; and he would therefore 
move, that they be read a second time that 
day month. 

Motion agreed to. 


{COMMONS} Constabulary—(Ireland). 
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On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Constabulary (Ireland) 
Bill, 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, there were 
several Irish Bills before the House, but 
he had been unable to get any information 
from the Government as to what Bills they 
intended to proceed with. The only one 
they seemed prepared to go on with was 
the Arms Bill; but he thought they had 
better give them all up. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if the hon. 
Gentleman would ask him with regard to 
any Bill that stood on the Paper for that 
day, he should be prepared to give him an 
answer. With regard to the general mea- 
sures connected with Ireland, the hon. 
Gentleman had on the preceding day asked 
a question respecting some particular Bills, 
and had received a detailed answer from 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Ireland. [Mr. B. Osporye: I received no 
answer. I spoke of the District Lunatic 
Asylums Bill.] That Bill did not stand 
for that day; but when it was in the Paper 
his right hon. Friend would be ready to 
give the hon. Gentleman an answer. The 
hon. Gentleman said, the only Bill the Go- 
vernment seemed desirous of proceeding 
with was the Arms Bill; but that was not 
quite the fact. The object to which the at- 
tention of the Government was specially di- 
rected was to provide work for the unem- 
ployed poor during the next autumn and 
winter, and, therefore, they had looked very 
carefully over the Bills that were passed in 
the early part of this Session. All those 
Bills had undergone a very minute revision, 
and it was intended to carry similar Bills 
—they had already been introduced— 
through the House, which should provide, 
in the best way they could, employment 
for the poor during the autumn and winter. 
With regard to the permanent Irish Bills, 
the Government had reserved them for the 
next Session of Parliament; and as to 
those Bills which were continued from year 
to year, and which it would be dangerous 
to stop at once without consideration, the 
Government proposed to keep them on foot 
in order that they might be discussed fully 
next Session. With regard to the Arms 
Bill, when it was brought in by the late 
Government, he said he thought it would 
be necessary to continue it another year. 


House went into Committee. 
Bill passed through Committee, and 
House resumed. 





The New 


SUGAR DUTIES. 

On the Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading of this Bill, 

Sir J. R. REID said, before this Bill 
passed, he wished to say that he retained 
the opinion which he had on a former occa- 
sion expressed with regard to it. Since 
that time he had spoken with a great many 
individuals who were interested in this 
question, and they entirely concurred in 
the sentiments he had then uttered. Every 
day convinced him more and more of the 
truth of those sentiments. Still, the West 
India interests were prepared to carry this 
Bill into effect, if they might have more 
labour—if molasses were allowed to be in- 
trodueed—and if rum were put upon an 
equality with British spirits. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART said, that since 
this measure was announced, a packet had 
gone out to the West Indies and returned 
from there, and, from the information that 
packet brought, it behoved the Govern- 
ment to prepare without delay those other 
measures upon which the success of this 
one depended—he meant measures extend- 
ing the principles of free trade to the Co- 
lonies. All that the West India interests 
asked was to be able to compete with the 
foreigner, but which, in.consequence of the 
unwise legislation of that House, they had 
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been prevented from doing since the Eman- 


cipation Act was passed. He understood 
that a number of bills of exchange which 
had been forwarded from the West Indies 
had been refused acceptance, under the 
apprehensions that now prevailed. 

The CILANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had already announced to 
the House that on Monday he should move 
that the House go into Committee on the 
Customs’ Duties Act, in order that he might 
then propose the reduction the Govern- 
ment intended to make in the duty on rum. 
With regard to the other measures re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, he did not see the possibility of carry- 
ing them through this Session. All he 
could say was, that inquiries on the sub- 
ject were already commenced, and no time 
should be lost to ascertain what it was 
thought possible to do; and at an early 
period of next Session what could be done 
should be done. 

Bill read a Third Time and passed. 


THE NEW CORN LAW. 
Mr. C. P. VILLIERS called the atten- 
tion of the House to the petition of Robert 
Maule Gillies and George Horne, respect- 
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ing the duties on rye, peas, and beans. 
The hon. Member stated that great incon- 
venience had arisen from an error in the 
Corn Importation Act, which in the 4th 
section provided that the duty on rye, 
beans, and peas, should be regulated as it 
was under the former Act; while the sche- 
dule directed that the rate of duty on those 
articles should be regulated by the average 
price of barley. The importers waited un- 
til the rate of duty on these articles of 
grain was declared by the regular officer, 
who directed that the duty should be re- 
gulated as it had been under the former 
law. Subsequently, however, a question 
on the subject was raised at the Custom- 
house, and the case was referred to the law 
officers of the Crown, who were of opinion 
that the Act specifically required that the 
duties should be regulated by the price of 
barley. Now from the statement made by 
the late Prime Minister with regard to In- 
dian corn, he thought this could not have 
been the intention of the Legislature; for 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had 
observed, that though the duty on Indian 
corn had previously been regulated by the 
price of barley, he considered that there 
was no relation between the two articles. 
He presumed, therefore, as there seemed 
to have been some error in the Act, that 
the Government would be prepared to pro- 
pose its Amendment, and to make some 
declaration that the Treasury would issue 
an order for the reduction of the high rate 
of duty on the articles to which the petition 
referred. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had no reason to believe that any 
error had been committed, and he was not, 
therefore, prepared to make such a decla- 
ration as was suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. ITENLEY considered, when the 
subject was mentioned, that a mistake had 
been committed, but he did not think it of 
any material importance ; and he thought 
it would be unwise to disturb the measure 
recently passed on account of such an 
error. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the mistake 
was not unimportant, for, under the exist- 
ing law it was not improbable, judging 
from present appearances, that within a 
fortnight, beans would be dearer than 
wheat, and that in a month this duty 
would amount to an actual prohibition. 
He wished to ask his right hon. Friend 
whether he would have any objection to 
exercise the discretion which he (Mr. Vil- 
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liers) believed was vested in the Treasury, 
and to issue an order for reducing the rate 


of duty. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER doubted whether the Government 
had the power to alter any duties which 
had been imposed by Act of Parliament. 

House adjourned athalf-past One o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 10, 1846. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitus.—1* Sugar Duties (No. 3); 
Loan Societies; Copyhold Commission; Fisheries (Ire- 
land); Highway Rates; Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society; Exclusive Privilege of Trading Abolition 
(Ireland); Stock in Trade; Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, 

5 and passed. Burial Service (No. 2); Consolidated 
Fund. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Stanley, from Dublin, 
against the Exclusive Privilege of Trading Abolition (Ire- 
Jand) Bill.—From Leeds and Manchester, for Repeal of 
the Anatomy Act.—By Lord Redesdale, from the Leices- 
ter Poor Law Union, and from other places, against the 
Poor Removal Bill.—From St. Weonard’s, Hereford, for 
Repeal of Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper 
Lunatics Act.—From Eggesford and Chawleigh, for Re- 
peal of the Tithe Commutation Act. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
The Eart of CLARENDON said: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of moving the 
First Reading of the Sugar Bill, which under 


ordinary circumstances, and according to 
the practice of the House, would be a merely 
formal Motion, as your Lordships always 
give a first reading to every Bill, and dis- 
courage any explanation of it which may 
lead to discussion, reserving such discus- 
sion until the second reading, when your 
Lordships have had the opportunity of giv- 
ing it consideration, and are better prepared 
to enter into the subject. And if I depart 
from that course on the present occasion, 
I assure your Lordships that it is from no 
wish to alter the practice of the House, or 
to establish a precedent which your Lord- 
ships would not sanction, and still less from 
any desire to bring on a discussion of the 
measure prematurely; but I have been given 
to understand that it would be a great per- 
sonal convenience to several of your Lord- 
ships, considering the period of the Ses- 
sion, that the debate should take place 
with no avoidable delay; and I think that 
no inconvenience can result from discussing 
the Bill in this early stage, for it is one 
with the provisions of which your Lordships 
must be by this time well acquainted, and 
on the principle of which you have had time 
to form an opinion. I trust that the opin- 
ion of your Lordships will not be adverse 
to this measure; and that it may be per- 
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mitted to pass without opposition; but even 
were I certain of this, I should consider 
myself wanting in respect to your Lord. 
ships, and improperly discharging my duty, 
if I did not state the grounds upon which 
Her Majesty’s Government ask your con- 
currence in a measure involving consi- 
derations so various, and interests so great 
and important. I therefore must request 
your indulgence whilst I state in detail 
the nature of the measure. I trust [ 
shall not unnecessarily occupy your Lord- 
ships’ time in giving this explanation—a 
task, however, which is much simplified 
and facilitated by the policy within the last 
four years adopted by the Government, 
and sanctioned by Parliament—for I feel 
that I should be trespassing on your 
Lordships’ time if I entered upon the ge- 
neral question of protection, or undertook 
to show what, in my humble opinion, are 
the evils that are associated with that prin- 
ciple; because, for the last four years, in 
each succeeding Session—in one form or 
other—to a greater or less extent—Par- 
liament has pronounced its deliberate judg- 
ment that the protective system is an erro- 
neous one; and that any legislation for the 
purpose of giving a preference to one class 
over another—to the few over the many— 
ought not to be longer continued. _Parlia- 
ment has ceased to legislate for particular 
interests, and having adopted the gene- 
ral principle of national benefit, the system 
of protection, or rather I should say of 
non-protection, is now a settled, and I will 
venture to add an irrevocably settled ques- 
tion. I will therefore say no more upon 
this beyond expressing the confident be- 
lief I entertain that as your Lordships 
have decided upon withdrawing protection 
from British agriculture, you will not re- 
fuse to adopt a similar policy towards the 
Colonies, and that you will consequently 
not reject the Bill now on your Table, 
which is the consequence and the corol- 
lary of the measure that you agreed to, 
with respect to British agriculture, a few 
weeks ago, by a large majority. I am fur- 
ther inclined to hope that you will adopt 
this measure, for I rely so strongly upon 
the consistency of your Lordships as to 
believe that no political changes could be 
sufficient to induce you to depart from the 
principle which you have so recently adopt- 
ed. I also am disposed to believe you will 
agree to this measure, because a rejection 
of it will continue to place beyond the reach 
of the great body of the people the advan- 
tage of obtaining at a cheap price an ar- 
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ticle which has now become one of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and be alike injurious to the 
revenue, to the people, and to a large class 
of our fellow subjects, whose interests we 
are bound to regard carefully—the British 
producers of sugar. On this question, so 
important to them, I am bound to say—and 
I have pleasure in so doing—that that class 
has exhibited great moderation and for- 
pearance. They have claimed nothing be- 
yond what is enjoyed by the agriculturist at 
home; and from the moment they understood 
that the abolition of the Corn Laws was a 
settled question, they also understood that 
the prohibition against foreign sugar enter- 
ing the English market could not be longer 
allowed to continue; and that they could not 
expect to maintain that untenable distine- 
tion between free-grown and slave-labour 
sugar. They felt, as the British agricultu- 
rists felt, that the most injurious thing that 
could happen to them would be a prolonga- 
tion of uncertainty ; they have been so tor- 
tured by doubts, by constant agitation, and 
by the annual discussions of their affairs 
in Parliament—which have rendered their 
business profitless, their property unsale- 
able, and all improvement from the applica- 
tion of capital and machinery impossible— 
that their readiness for ‘some final settle- 
ment of the question has become equal to 
the impatience felt for it by the consumers 
of sugar in this country who reflected upon 
the enormous amount of differential du- 
ties which this country paid in order to 
maintain a high price of one of the ne- 
cessaries of life—which duties, together 
with the 20,000,0002. which were paid as 
compensation to the planters, amounted in 
a period of eleven years to 42,000,000. ; 
and no wonder that the public feeling 
should revolt against an annual payment 
of 3,200,0007. in the shape of differen- 
tial duty, in order to place themselves 
upon the shortest possible allowance of 
what had now become one of the neces- 
saries of life. My noble and learned 
Friend has said he hoped not to hear in 
this debate the ery of a ‘* sugar famine.” 
I shall to a certain extent indulge my noble 
and learned Friend’s expectation, because 
famine is usually a sudden and unforeseen 
Visitation, against which no human precau- 
tion can guard: but in the case of sugar I 
will prove, that a constant, cruel, and un- 
necessary dearth has been created by our 
own legislation. So long as forty years 
ago, when the population and wealth of 
this country were not to be compared 
with those of the present day, the amount 
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of sugar which every individual consumed 
annually was estimated by some persons 
at 30lbs.; but I will take the lowest 
estimate, and suppose 22 lbs. to be the 
consumption of each individual; and that 
this is no exaggerated estimate, even 
as regards the humblest classes, I can 
show, by referring to the allowance of 
sugar for aged paupers, which is 22% lbs. ; 
whilst the allowance of sugar for sailors 
in the navy is 34}bs. 100z. Yet, notwith- 
standing the advance of the country in po- 
pulation—in wealth—in the mode of living 
—notwithstanding that the standard of com- 
fort has been raised, the average amount 
of sugar consumed annually on an average 
by each person in this country is little more 
than 16 Its. And even this does not give 
an accurate account of the quantity con- 
sumed by the poor, and by the labouring 
classes; because in estimating the average 
consumption of sugar by each individual, 
we ought to recollect that the price of the 
article has had little effect as regards the 
consumption by the upper and middle 
classes—that the consumption by the mid- 
dle classes is about 37 lbs. per head—the 
consumption by the more affluent is reckoned 
at 60 Ibs. a head: and by deducting these 
quantities, it will be found that the quan- 
tity left to be divided among the poor and 
labouring classes, which comprise three- 
fourths of the population, does not reach 
8 lbs. per head, or, in other words, 180 
per cent below the allowance to paupers 
and convicts, and 300 per cent lower than 
the common sailor. In order that we may 
judge of the effect which differential duties 
have had on the consumption of sugar, I 
may state that I have a document before 
me which states that the consumption of 
sugar in New South Wales is 104 Ibs. per 
head annually; whilst here at home, if 
reference were made to the numerous tables 
published as to the mode in which the 
weekly wages of the poor man are spent, 
it will be found that it frequently hap- 
pens that the labouring man cannot afford 
to purchase for himself and family more 
than three or four ounces per week; and I 
find, from the reports of the Poor Law 
Commission, that the price of the article 
is such as frequently excludes it entirely 
from the poor man’s house. I am aware, 
my Lords, that this may be sneered at as 
a famine argument, and in our humanity 
towards the negro race it may be looked 
upon as a necessary state of things; but, 
for my part, I look upon it to be disgrace- 
ful to the Legislature that has entailed 
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such privations upon the poorer and unpro- 
tected classes of the community with re- 
spect to an article than which, with the 
exception of bread, there is none more 
wholesome, more nutritious, or more neces- 
sary. The absurdity of the system is 
moreover brought out into greater promi- 
nence when we consider that our policy 
with respect to articles similar in their 
uses has been directly the reverse, and that 
to that policy we are always appealing in 
proof that exorbitant duties are as inimical 
to the interests of the consumer as they 
are to the revenue; and in order to illustrate 
this, I will beg your Lordships’ attention 
to the course of legislation recently adopt- 
ed with regard to coffee, and to the re- 
sults which followed that legislation. In 
1831, the duties were, on colonial coffee 
1s.; on East Indian ls. 6d.; and on foreign 
2s. per lb. In the year 1825, the duties 
were, on colonial 6d.; on East Indian 94d.; 
and on foreign, 1s. 3d. In 1842, the du- 
ties on East Indian and colonial coffee 
were reduced to 4d., and the duty on fo- 
reign was 8d.; and in 1844 the duty on 
foreign had been still further reduced to 
6d. The consumption in the year 1821 
was 7,103,000 Ibs.; in 1831, it was 
22,740,000 lbs.; in 1841,it was 28,421,000 
Ibs.; and in 1845, it was 34,318,000 Ibs.; 
whilst the revenue had increased from 
340,2331. in 1821, to 718,9231. in 1845. 
Again, with respect to the consumption of 
tea, the former duty was 100 per cent on 
the cost of the article; but there has been 
a great increase in the consumption owing 
to the opening of the China trade, and the 
reduction of the duty to 2s. ld. a pound. 
In 1821, the consumption of tea was 
22,000,000Ibs.; in 1831, it was 29,000,000 
lbs.; in 1841, it was 36,000,000 Ibs.; and 
in 1845, it was 44,000,000 Ibs.; the duty 
having been reduced from 4s. 9d. and 3s. 9d. 
to 2s ld.; whilst the revenue had largely 
increased from 3,200,000. in 1821, to 
4,852,6661. in 1845. With respect to the 
consumption of sugar, in 1821 it was 
4,373,530 ewts; in 1836 it was 4,364,253 
ewts.; in 1841 it was 4,208,324 ewts.; 
in 1844 it was 4,300,000 ewts.; and 
in 1845 it was 5,091,304 ewts. The 
revenue from 1828 to 1845 had varied 
from 5,500,000. to 3,860,0001. in the last 
year; whilst the price of sugar, which was 
in 1828 11. 11s.8d., was in 1845 10. 12s. 4d.; 
the lowest price having been, in the year 
1831, 11. 3s. 8d., and the highest reaching 
to 21. 8s. 73d. in 1840, exclusive of duty. 
But within the last seventeen years our po- 
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pulation has increased 4,000,000; and the 


fact of a necessary of life remaining sta- 
tionary during that period is a proof that 
the time is arrived when it is right that 
the duties on that article should be placed 
on a liberal and permanent basis; and it 
has been the endeavour of Her Majesty’s 
Government to effect this object with due 
regard to the interests of the British pro- 
ducer, to the wants of the people, and the 
exigencies of the revenue, without, as [ 
trust I shall be able to show, the flagrant 
violation of such morality as we can lay 
claim to, that my noble and learned Friend 
has been pleased to assume. I will not, on 
this occasion, enter into all the classifications 
of sugars on which the present measure pro- 
poses to make reduction: it will be sufficient 
to say that all sorts are proportionately re- 
duced; and they will be clearly understood 
when I describe the duties on muscovado, 
which is the principal article of consump- 
tion. We propose to retain the duty of 14s, 
on British colonial sugars, and to place 
all foreign sugars on the same footing 
with a duty of 21s. from July 1846, 
to July 1847; with a duty of IJ. from 
July 1847, to 1848; of 18s. 6d. from 
1848 to 1849; of 17s. 6d. from 1849 to 
1850; of 15s. 6d. from 1850 to 1851; and 
afterwards to be on the same footing, and 
to pay the same duty as British colonial 
sugar. Thatis the proposal; and however 
great and important the change may be, 
I am convinced that its operation will ulti- 
mately be beneficial to the West Indian 
proprietors. I will not advert at any length 
to the many errors which the planters have 
committed, in leaving their properties to be 
mismanaged by agents, often ignorant or 
dishonest—in their not fairly recognising 
the emancipation of the negroes, nor re- 
conciling themselves to treat their former 
slaves as freemen; but they have con- 
tinued until lately, as they did in the 
time of slavery, to rely entirely on ma- 
nual labour for the cultivation of their 
estates and the production of sugar, in- 
stead of putting better implements into the 
hands of their labourers, and improving 
their intelligence, and employing an in- 
creased capital; forgetting that increased 
capital and increased intelligence make 
labour more productive, just as the labour 
of a man in Lancashire, at 30s. a week, 
is rendered by the aid of machinery more 
profitable to his employer than the labour 
of an Irish peasant at 8d. per day. The 
owners of property and employers of labour 
in our Colonies derive, in fact, no advan- 
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tage from the existence of those high dif- 
ferential duties—they do not receive one 
farthing from them, for they go entirely 
to increase the cost of production, about 
which the planter is indifferent, knowing 
that we must have sugar, and can only 
get it from him; and in turn the same sys- 
tem encourages idleness and carelessness 
on the part of the labourer. As a proof 
of the want of advantage to the producer, 
I may mention that the small importation 
of 3,500,000 ewt. of sugar in 1840 pro- 
duced more profit than the importation of 
4,500,000 ewt. in 1845. Under such a sys- 
tem improvement has been impossible; and 
although the planters are alarmed at any 
change, we must remember, my Lords, that 
whenever it has been proposed to remove 
protection from any interest, the change has 
been invariably accompanied by predictions 
of ruin, which have afterwards been as in- 
variably falsified. Your Lordships may 
bear in mind, in 1824, when Mr. Huskisson 
reduced the duty on foreign iron, what 
prophecies there were that our home ma- 
nufacture would be ruined, and that every 
furnace would be blown out. But what 
was the consequence? We manufactured 
300,000 tons then: we make 1,800,000 
tans now. We must remember also, that 
when this monopoly was given to the 
Colonies, there was a counter-monopoly 
secured to this country by which the colo- 
nists were obliged to buy from us at a high 
rate every article they required for their 
own consumption; but I say, my Lords, do 
‘away with all these injurious restrictions 
by which we have been retarding the pro- 
gress of our Colonies—do away with that 
‘tate of doubt and uncertainty which pre- 
vents improvement and which paralyses 
exertion—do away with those differential 
duties—give every facility consistent with 
safety for the emigration of labourers— 
throw both the proprietors and the labour- 
ers on their own resources, and make each 
feel that his suecess depends upon his own 
exertions—do all this, and I am confident 
that the West Indians need have no more 
apprehension as to the result than the 
East Indians; and we know that they 
have no apprehension, for the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chairman of the East India 
Company (Sir J. W. Hogg) has stated 
that they have none, and that they do 
not complain of the Bill. That hon. Ba- 
ronet is reported to have read in another 
Place a Resolution of the Members of 
the East India and China Association, 
called together by circular for the spe- 
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cial purpose of considering the measure of 
the Government, from which it appears 
that they came to the unanimous de- 
termination that though the measure did 
not afford that amount of protection which 
the East Indies had a right to claim, yet 
they did not wish, under all the cireum- 
stances, to press for any alteration, or 
to offer any objection to this measure. 
Your Lordships must remember also that 
the protection which remains will not 
be altogether insignificant. For the 
first year it will be 50 per cent; for 
the second, 43 per cent; for the third, 
32 per cent; for the fourth, 21 per cent; 
and for the fifth, 10 per cent. I know 
that the British producers have com- 
plained that the duty of 21s. is too low; 
and we have been asked why we do not 
retain on all foreign sugar the duty of 
23s. 4d. per ewt., which is now imposed 
on foreign free-labour sugar? The reason 
for that, however, is obvious. In order to 
obtain an extended consumption, it is con- 
sidered that the maximum price of sugar, 
duty included, should not exceed 45s.a ewt.; 
and as the maximum price of foreign sugar 
lately has been 24s. 3d., if to that were 
added 23s. 4d. duty, the price would be 
47s. 7d., which is about 2s. 7d. above 
the maximum price which is desirable. 
But if we add 21s., for duty, to the 24s. 3d., 
we have the price to the consumer a little 
above 45s. 3d.; so that if any rise does 
take place in foreign sugar, the protection 
will in fact be too high instead of too low. 
The price of British Colonial sugar has 
been recently 50s. a ewt., including the 
duty ; but that price is unusually high, and 
arises from the short crops of last year. 
In anticipation of this Bill becoming law, 
in the sales which have taken place during 
the last week, the two sugars have found 
their level, and British Colonial and foreign 
have been selling at the same price to the 
consumer. I now come to the quantity 
which we may expect to receive, and the 
increase of consumption which may be 
looked for. I of course do not mean to 
rely with any confidence upon the esti- 
mates of a production influenced by so 
many circumstances as sugar—they can 
at best be but approximative. The details, 
however, have been collected with care 
from quarters which appeared most trust- 
worthy, and they have been framed with a 
studious desire to avoid exaggeration. 
We estimate that we shall receive from 
the Se of July, 1846, to Sth of July, 
1847—- 
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Tons. Cwts. 
Of colonial sugar ...... 230,000 or 4,600,000 


And of foreign sugar... 40,000 — 800,000 
In the second year, 1847-8 :— 


Of colonial sugar ...... 240,000 — 4,800,000 

Of foreign sugar ...... 50,000 — 1,000,000 
In the third year, 1848-9 :— 

Of colonial sugar ...... 250,000 — 5,000,000 

Of foreign sugar ...... 68,000 — 1,360,000 | 
In the fourth year, 1849-50 :— 

Of colonial sugar ...... 260,000 — 5,200,000 

Of foreign sugar ...... 80,000 — 1,600,000 
In the fifth year, 1850-51:— 

Of colonial sugar ...... 270,000 — 5,400,000 

Of foreign sugar ...... 95,000 — 1,900,000 


Then with respect to what I am sure your 
Lordships will consider a very important 
branch of this question—the revenue to be 
derived. When we consider the necessity, 
not only of maintaining put of extending 
our military and other establishments, of 
placing our national and colonial de- 
fences in, I trust a very different con- 
dition to what they are at present— 
when we consider the necessity of in- 
creasing also our colonial establishments, 
the necessity of providing funds for ex- 
tending education—in short, if we consi- 
der the absolute scarcity that exists in 
every department, and the necessity that 
there is for more effectually carrying on 
the public service, you will admit that it 
is most desirable that we should increase 
our revenue by every practicable means ; 
and you will consider those means the best 
which, while they accomplish that object, 
shall also increase the comforts, without 
augmenting the burdens, of the people. I 
trust that such may be the effect of the 
measure now before your Lordships; and 
that the revenue will materially exceed that 
which under the present duties is derived 
from sugar, which waslast year 3,800,0001. ; 
for assuming the estimates which I have 
just read of the quantities of sugar to be 
correct, the revenue may be calculated for 
the present year— 

9 . £ £ 

‘ro ial 3,22 " 
am Jul 1840) Colonial 3220.00 99,00 

1847) Colonial 0,000 

1648 seme te 100,000 4,460,000 


1848) Colonial 3,500,000) , nx 
1849} Foreign apnesst 4,758,000 
1849} Colonial 3,640,000 

1850 f Foreign 1'900,000) 5,000,000 
1850) Colonial 3,780,000 e 
1851f Foreign 1'472°000 5,252,500 


And the possible estimate after 1851, 
when the duties would be equalized, may 
be— 





ETT 


Tons. ewts. 


Foreign 105,000 ¢ & 7,600,000 at 14s, 5,920,0002 
? 
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I have now endeavoured to show briefly what 
have been the inconsistency and the impo- 


| licy of the system which we have so long 


pursued, but which we are, I trust, about 
I have attempted to show in 
what manner the Government has endea- 
voured to reconcile the interests of the 


| producers and the consumers, and to point 


out the grounds on which a certain and no 
inconsiderable increase of revenue may be 
expected. 1 am afraid I may have done 
this inadequately. My object has been for 
the present to confine the remarks which it 
was my duty to make within the briefest 
possible compass, in order not to exhaust 
your Lordships’ patience with unnecessary 
details ; and I was the more desirous to be 
brief upon these points, because I fear I 
must, with your Lordships’ permission, 
still claim your attention for a short time 
longer, whilst I refer to another branch 
of the subject which has occupied a great 
deal of public attention, and with re- 
spect to which I feel the deepest anxiety, 
though at the same time the great- 
est confidence, and that is, whether, 
with respect to the Slave Trade, the 
Government has been warranted in pro- 
posing, and your Lordships will be justified 
in assenting to this measure. First, I 
must beg leave to say that I yield not to 
my noble and learned Friend, or to any 
man living, in abhorrence and detestation 
of that infamous traffic, and that there is 
no sacrifice or risk I would not incur to 
put a stop to it; and if I thought we could 
check that system by persevering in the 
course we have hitherto pursued, or that it 
could be accomplished by continuing our 
differential duties, I would be no party to 
introduce the measure now before you. I 
should consider no risk, no sacrifice too 
great for such an object; but at the same 
time I should require to know that we 
were certain to accomplish our end; that 
the results were equal to the sacrifice; 
that, while we diminished the receipts of 
our Exchequer, we really did put an end 
to the traffic in human beings; that when 
we imposed high prohibitory duties, there 
was at the same time no question of colo- 
nial protection mixed up with them; and 
that when we inflicted severe privations 
on our people, we did not expose our- 
selves to the charge of hypocrisy. Can 
any one say that these conditions have 
been realized? Can we, calmly and dis- 
passionately reviewing the past, say that 
we have succeeded in these objects, not- 
withstanding all the risks we have run, the 
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sacrifices we have incurred, and the inter- 
national dangers we have exposed ourselves 
to? Why, it is notorious that during the 
last thirty years we have, with unabated 
courage and energy, been struggling for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade; and 
we have succeeded in nothing but in ren- 
dering it a smuggling trade. Your Lord- 
ships must, I am sure, still bear in remem- 
prance that most eloquent description 
which my noble and learned Friend gave 
a few nights ago of the futile efforts which 
Napoleon, the greatest power of modern 
times, vainly made, with all the prodigious 
means at his command, to put down smug- 
gling; but as Napoleon failed with respect 
to our commerce, so have we failed with 
respect to the Slave Trade. We have 
made treaties with every maritime Power 
in the world, not one of whom—and I say 
it advisedly—not one of whom believed in 
the sincerity of our motives, not one of 
whom entered willingly into engagements 
with us—not one of whom has entered into 
cordial co-operation with us. We have 
spared neither expense nor trouble; all 
our naval force, all our diplomatic skill, 
have been brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject—we have endangered our commerce, 
we have injured our revenue, we have im- 
posed privations on our own people, we 
have quarrelled with our best allies, who 
were too weak to resist us, while we have 
succumbed to others more powerful— 
against two we have passed hostile en- 
actments, and against a third we have 
been driven into a discreditable interpre- 
tation of treaties; and we have not only 
not checked, but we have greatly in- 
creased, the numbers of those miserable 
beings who are torn from their families 
and their country—we have not stopped 
the demand, and we cannot stop the sup- 
ply; but we have added infinitely to the 
horrors of the middle passage; and when 
we find from the reports of our Com- 
missioners that seventy-five vessels were 
seized last year, and that if the slave- 
trader runs one cargo in five he incurs no 
loss, it is not too much to affirm that, 
in order to supply the places of the negroes 
dying at sea, calculated at 25 per cent, 
or captured by our eruizers, or thrown 
overboard to avoid them, double the num- 
ber are kidnapped and torn from their 
homes now as when the Slave Trade was 
perfectly free, and the brutal dealers in 
human flesh and blood were accustomed to 
treat their victims with greater humanity. 
Now, far be it from me to regret that we 
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have pursued this system; but what I say 
is, that, acknowledging as we must its 
want of success, do not let us obstinately 
adhere to that alone; do not let us re- 
fuse to adopt other measures, however 
much we may have been committed against 
them, when their necessity was less appa- 
rent than it is at present; do not let us re- 
fuse to deal with this worst of all contra- 
bands by the method by which alone 
any contraband trade can be successfully 
opposed—that of rendering it unprofita- 
ble. Now, on this ground of humanity, 
I do believe that this Bill ought to pass ; 
and I fearlessly assert my belief in this, 
though I know I shall expose myself to be 
classed amongst wild and visionary theo- 
rists by my noble and learned Friend oppo- 
site. The measure, in the first place, abo- 
lishes protection; and if it be true, as we 
assert, that protection is injurious to agri- 
culture, and that under that system agri- 
culture cannot flourish and improve—if it be 
true with respect to agriculture, as to every 
other branch of industry, that competition 
will lead to increased activity and im- 
provement, then I say that the same prin- 
ciples and the same arguments apply with 
equal force to the Colonies, and that, more- 
over, they will have the greater and more 
important result of ultimately putting an 
end to that traffic against which all are 
united in one common feeling of abhor- 
rence and disgust. Now, my Lords, I am 
not putting forth any fanciful theory; I 
am not expressing opinions unsupported 
by practical men; I am not suggesting 
a problem that has yet to be solved; 
but I am affirming that upon which 
practical men are already acting—which 
capitalists in this country are prepared 
to go to the West Indies to put into 
practice—and with regard to which they 
feel the utmost confidence of success, 
based upon minute and accurate calcula- 
tions of the relative cost of slave-grown 
and free-grown sugar, and on the fact that 
free-labour sugar already competes on equal 
terms with slave-labour sugar in the neu- 
tral markets of the world. In proof of this 
I will read one or two short extracts from 
the opinions of practical men. The first is 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Burnett, a 
most respectable man, possessed of a large 
amount of property in Trinidad, at a great 
agricultural meeting held in that island. 
He said— 

“ The removal of these restrictions (those upon 


freedom of trade and upon obtaining labour) once 
effected, I shall hail with pleasure the day when 
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every monopoly is done away with; and if we are 
honestly and fairly allowed to trade with all the 
world without restriction, we fear no competition 
from any quarter in the colonial market of the 
mother country; and when that is effected the 
agriculture of Trinidad will successfully compete 
with that of every country depending upon slave 
labour. I firmly believe that the most advanta- 
geous mode of proceeding would be to tear up all 
our treaties for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
withdraw our cruisers from the coast of Africa, 
and allow all who pleased to procure labourers to 
work in Cuba, the Brazils, and elsewhere, under 
the influence of the whip, and in the British Colo- 
nies from the higher motives of personal benefit.” 


Sugar Duties. 


I will also quote a short extract from the 
work on Porto Rico by General Flinter—a 
gentleman with whom I was personally in- 
timate, and upon whose veracity the most 
entire reliance can be placed :— 


“ For about one shilling sterling of daily wages, 
a free labourer will work in the field from sunrise 
to sunset in Puerto Rico, and, on a moderate 
calculation, will perform more work during that 
time than two slaves. One of the principal ad- 
vantages which results to the planter from free 
labour is, that he sinks no capital, as he must do 
if he purchases slaves ; nor does he incur the loss 
of it in case his labourers should die, or sustain 
the expense of curing them during sickness, or of 
maintaining them in the decrepitude of old age, 
without taking into account the moral infamy 
and degradation inseparable from forced labour, 
where the wretched slave is sold like a piece of 
merchandise, and whipped like a beast of burden. 
I have only deemed it necessary to observe in 
this the exact quantum of the staple production 
of the tropics which has been the result of free 
labour in one year in Puerto Rico, for it esta- 
blished the fact beyond the possibility of contra- 
diction, that every description of West India pro- 
duce can be raised by free labour in the Colonies, 
and that the white and free-coloured population 
may, by proper discipline and regulation, be 
brought to work as day labourers. I have tried 
the experiment on a coffee estate of my own. I 
have also seen it repeatedly tried on indigo plan- 
tations, the most unhealthy as well as laborious 
class of tropical agriculture, and I have always 
found that the cultivation both of coffee and indi- 
go was cheaper by employing free labourers than 
by slaves. I believe there is not a single estate 
on the island which cultivates sugar only by 
slaves that can pay one shilling of interest for the 
capital; the proof of this is, that all the large 
sugar establishments on the south coast which are 
worked exclusively by slaves are invoived in debts 
and difficulties ; while those on the north coast, 
where there is a mixture of free labour, unless in 
particular cases where there has been great mis- 
management, are free from debt. It is evident 
that the slave costs more as a labourer, and works 
less than the free labourer.” 


I could multiply this evidence to any extent; 
but I think I have said enough to prove 
that the assertion made by the advocates 
of abolition previous to the emancipation 
of the West Indian negroes, was correct, 
that the work of free men is more pro- 
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fitable than that of slaves, and that they 
can compete with and drive slave labour 
out of the market. But that must not be 
done by a system of protection injurious to 
the mother country—it must not be done 
by proprietors living in ease, or rather 
in poverty and anxiety at home; but it 
must be done by an improved system 
of agriculture, and by the application of 
skill, machinery, and capital, of which I 
know a large amount is prepared to be 
sent from this country as soon as this 
question is finally settled, and capitalists 
know what they really have to deal with; 
and then I confidently believe that our 
Colonies will be able to defy the slave. 
trader by underselling the slaveowners, 
and to bring about that state of things 
which all the wealth, the skill, and the 
energy of the people of England has hi- 
therto been unable to accomplish. But 
I will go further, and I will say that the 
present moment is peculiarly favourable 
for such an experiment—the condition of 
the two great slavetrading countries will 
be of the most material assistance to us. 
The revolt of the slaves two years ago 
in Cuba has left the greatest feeling of 
dread and alarm in the minds of the in- 
habitants; and I am convinced, though 
their motives are different from ours, yet 
that the abhorrence of the Slave Trade en- 
tertained by the proprietors is hardly in- 
ferior to our own. As a proof of this, I 
will read to your Lordships a memorial 
from the principal proprietors of Cuba to 
the Spanish Government. They say— 
“Among us there is already a sufficient num- 
ber of labourers to cultivate our fields ; we do not 
need, for our rural prosperity, fresh immigrations 
of Africans, who may compromise us so much; 
and for the future, we do not see why it should 
not be as it is in the French Colonies and in the 
Southern States of the American Union, where the 
number of slaves has considerably increased by 
natural reproduction, substituting a population 
more obedient, more faithful, and more civilized, 
for that which now inspires us with such serious 
fears. Moreover, considerable improvements have 
recently been made in the production of sugar, 
which spare a great number of hands; but these 
improvements, besides being a means of economy, 
require the intelligence of white workmen to make 
use of them, rather than the corporal strength of 
the negro, enabling us very well to reserve the 
latter for field labour, where only it is required. 
And even supposing, Most Excellent Sir, that our 
agriculture should decay, the inhabitants of the 
island of Cuba would resign themselves to suffer 
this injury in order to preserve social life—their 
fortunes and existence as a people—at this day 
seriously threatened.” 
Then as to Brazil, you must remember that 
the whites constitute the smallest proportion 
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of the population—not above one-fifth of 
the population are whites, and the prudent 
among them are equally alarmed with the 
people of Cuba. They already see impend- 
ing over their heads the fate of St. Do- 
mingo, and they are greatly alarmed at 
the annual increase of the slave popula- 
tio. When, then, these are the feelings 
of the people of Cuba and Brazil—when 
they say that they have already intro- 
duced great improvements into agricul- 
ture in order to abolish the Slave Trade, 
and that they rely upon opportunities of 
trading with this country for carrying out 
still further improvements—and when they 
see from our example what can be done 
by free labour, can we suppose that they 
will not imitate that example, when, at 
the same time, it will be their salvation 
from the most horrible social catastro- 
phe? But, it may be said, and it was said 
by my noble and learned Friend, that even 
supposing all was done, still our demand 
for slave-labour sugar must in the mean- 
time stimulate the Slave Trade. Now I 
deny it—and I deny it not on the strength 
of any ‘‘ opinion,’’ though, as an opinion, 
I might quote the unanimous resolution of 
the Liverpool Anti-Slavery Society; but I 
deny it with reference to what are of much 
more importance—with reference to facts. 
It is a fact that a most remarkable increase 
in the consumption of sugar has taken 
place in Europe during the last six or 
seven years, more particularly within the 
last five or six years. That great increase 
has taken place principally in Russia, all 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, in 
the States of the Zollverein, and, still more 
than all, in the United States of America. 
Iam not prepared with the annual increase 
in all these cases, but I have the details as 
far as regards the States of the Zollverein. 
In 1838 there were 40,000 tons of refined 
sugar imported into the States of the 
Zollverein; in 1840 the amount was 
50,000 tons; and in 1844 it had increased 
to 64,000 tons. Then, with respect to the 
United States, I have no accounts on 
which I can rely with respect to the im- 
portation from the Brazils, which I know 
18 very large ; but I have the official ac- 
count of the importation into the United 
States from Cuba, and I find that from 
Cuba alone, in 1840, were imported 
48,000,000 Ibs. of brown sugar, and 
15,000 gallons of molasses. In 1844 
these importations had imereased to 
114,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, and 194,000,000 
gallons of molasses. And in a commercial 
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circular, which I have received, I see it 
stated that there has been as much im- 
ported in the six months of this year as 
in the whole of the preceding year. Now 
with this very remarkable increase in the 
consumption of sugar, what has been the 
increase in the Slave Trade? I find that 
the number of slaves landed in the Spa- 
nish territory, 7. ¢. in the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, was, in 1839, 11,138; in 
1840, 8,238 ; in 1841, 10,551 ; in 1842, 
3,630; in 1843, 5,627. In 1844, the 
year in which General O’Donnell shared in 
and encouraged the Slave Trade, the num- 
ber increased to 10,000; and in 1845 the 
number landed was 1,300. Then I find 
the number landed in the Brazilian terri- 
tory was as follows: In 1839, 42,182; in 
1840, 20,796; in 1841, 13,804; in 1842, 
17,435; in 1843, 19,095; in 1844, 
18,700; in 1845, 16,000. I say that 
is a convincing proof that that increas- 
ed demand has been met by greater 
economy of labour and by greater skill in 
the means of producing; and I say then it, 
is no idle vision to look to our increased 
demand not increasing the Slave Trade, 
but to hope that the effect of our example, 
coupled with the political state of things 
now existing in Cuba and Brazil, may ulti- 
mately tend to put an end to the Slave 
Trade, and secure, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the amelioration of the condition 
of the slave. With such a state of things 
as this, when there can be no doubt of the 
purity of our motives, we shall be better 
able to meet the humiliating charge 
brought against us by foreign nations that 
the precepts we enforce are grossly at 
variance with the practice we adopt. 
Why, this article of sugar is the single 
exception to our general rule of prac- 
tice. Remember, that for our necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life, for the employ- 
ment of our people, for our revenue, for 
our very position in the world as a na- 
tion, we are indebted to the production 
of slave labour; and the article of sugar 
is the single exception to our practice, 
Before your Lordships decide upon this 
measure, I do hope that you will bear in 
mind what our practice really is, as ex- 
hited in our commercial transactions with 
all the slave-dealing countries in the world 
and remember that there is no slavehold- 
ing, which is not at the same time a 
slave-dealing, country. It is quite true 
that there is no foreign Slave Trade ex- 
isting in the United States ; but is this a 
measure of prevention?—by this is it 
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really intended to prohibit traffic in human 
beings? It is no such thing, my Lords. 
It is a measure of protection—it is a mea- 
sure to prevent foreign competition in the 
home market. In the United States the 
Slave Trade exists in its most hideous 
form. The slave there is not the compa- 
ratively senseless barbarian that is im- 
ported from Africa—he is comparatively 
civilized—he is bred and born on the soil 
—he has friends, associates, relatives— 
his intellects are sharpened that his value 
may be enhanced, and he is permitted to 
contract ties, to him not the less dear be- 
cause they are contracted for the profit 
and may be sacrificed to the interests of 
his owner. The slave there is not counted 
as a human being, but as a beast of the 
field; and as a beast he is put up to 
auction because he is bred for sale, and 
his whole life is passed in the anticipa- 
tion and in the foreknowledge that he is 
to be sold. I say then, my Lords, that 
the Slave Trade carried on in the United 
States, looking at it in all the variety of 
the circumstances by which it is character- 
ized, is more extensive, more brutal, more 
deliberate, and more unpardonably heinous 
than that carried on in Brazil and Cuba. 
Yet how do we deal with that slavedealing 
country? Why, I find that our imports 
of cotton wool have increased from 
284,000,000Ibs. in 1835, to600,000,000Ibs. 
in 1845; whilst our import of tobacco has 
increased from 25,000,000 lbs. in 1835, to 
32,000,000 Ibs. in 1845. The importa- 
tion of rice has also increased, as also has 
that of copper ore from Cuba. And, my 
Lords, I will make no apology for referring 
to these figures, because a great national 
principle is involved in this question. We 
lay claim to greater virtue and morality 
than other nations—we are constantly 
thanking God that we are not as other 
men are; and I really wish your Lordships 
to understand what those claims to superior 
virtue are, and in what manner those prin- 
ciples so proclaimed are in reality acted 
upon; not in bygone times, but constantly, 
systematically, down to the latest period. 
The principle is, that we shall do no- 
thing to extend slavery; but if you re- 
ject this Bill, you will pass the bitterest 
satire on some of your most recent acts of 
legislation, and will make yourselves ridi- 
culous in the face of the world. It will be 
said, perhaps, that sugar is now the ques- 
tion, and not cotton. But we are to do 
nothing to extend the Slave Trade in ge- 
neral, and not the Slave Trade in sugar 
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only. With respect to cotton, it is per. 
fectly true that its introduction is not 
now for the first time in question; but have 
we ever dealt with cotton as we have with 
sugar? Have we ever imposed high dif. 
ferential duties to keep out the cotton of 
the United States, and to encourage its 
growth in the East Indies, where it might 
be grown with equal advantage? We have 
done no such thing ; we have always laid 
a low duty upon it in order to increase the 
quantity that we may receive, and only two 
years ago we made a sacrifice of annual 
revenue to the amount of 800,0001., in 
order to admit that selfsame polluted cotton 
duty free; and that was done with the 
unanimous approbation of the whole coun- 
try. Then with regard to tobacco; have 
we put a differential duty upon tobacco? 
Have we endeavoured to admit tobacco 
from the East Indies, from Syria, from 
Germany, or from numerous other quar- 
ters whence we could get it as cheap and 
as good as the tobacco of the United 
States? No such thing; but we have 
actually prohibited its growth at home; we 
do not allow a single field to be cultivated 
with it, in order that we may impose a duty 
of 1,200 per cent upon the slave-grown 
tobacco of the United States. It is the 
same with respect to tar, to rice, to tur- 
pentine, to staves, and to other things the 
produce of the slave labour of the United 
States. And then with respect to maize— 
the Indian corn which we this year resolved 
to admit duty free, and which we hope that 
the Irish people may be prevailed upon to 
adopt in preference to the lower kind of 
food upon which they have hitherto been 
accustomed to depend; I have taken 
some pains to inquire whence we shall 
derive that maize, and I find that the 
States from which the most of it will 
come are slaveholding and slavedealing 
States; and yet I am sure no objection was 
made to the introduction of that measure. 
My noble and learned Friend the other 
evening took a distinction between sugar 
and other produce of slave labour, on ac- 
count of its cruel and laborious cultiva- 
tion. But my noble and learned Friend 
will find that there are many other articles 
the cultivation of which is quite as cruel 
and laborious. Tobacco is not much less 
laborious—its cultivation consists of hoeing 
and planting. Arrow-root is quite as la- 
borious as sugar ; indigo is more so; and 
rice is more destructive to health.’ But 
my noble and learned Friend appeared to 
forget that the cultivation of sugar is just 
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the same in free-labour countries as in 
slave-labour countries—only in one it is 
enforced by coercion, and in the other it 
is for wages; but does my noble and 
learned Friend suppose that slaves work 
voluntarily in the cotton and coffee and 
rice grounds—that there is not there just 
the same force employed, just the same 
fears excited, just the same cruelty used, as 
in the cane fields; so that, if my noble and 
learned Friend’s argument is worth any- 
thing, it would go to prohibit all sugar, on ac- 
count of the way in which it is produced, and 
all slave-labour produce, on acconnt of the 
way in which it is enforeed. A few days ago 
I saw a highly respectable gentleman, the 
possessor of an extensive plantation in the 
West Indies, and I spoke to him upon this 
subject. He said that the work was la- 
borious, but that it was not more so than 
many descriptions of field work in this 
country—it was certainly not more so than 
hedging and ditching. He added that the 
people in St. Vincent’s worked by the task, 
and that the task was a day’s work. The 
good labourer, who was anxious to accu- 
mulate money, easily finished his task by 
twelve o’clock in the day; and it was their 
constant practice to do two days’ work in 
one, I think, therefore, there is nothing 
very formidable in the labour. I come 
now to the productions of Cuba and 
Brazil. The first 1 will mention is that 
which is by far the most cruel and the most 
severe—the production of diamonds by 
slaves in Brazil. The slaves are chained 
together for fear of escape ; they are sub- 
jected to every species of torture in order 
to ascertain that they conceal nothing; and 
yet I have never heard any proposition to 
exclude diamonds from this country ; but, 
my Lords, you must do this if you in- 
tend to act upon a system. My noble and 
learned Friend said he had never heard of 
the importation of copper ore. The sub- 
ject was certainly debated in the House of 
Commons: it was found that we wanted 
that copper ore; it was discovered that we 
did not produce it in sufficient quantity 
ourselyes—native industry made no objec- 
tion, and it was admitted without the 
smallest difficulty as to its origin. Its im- 
portation was permitted three years ago, 
since which period we have received be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000: ewts., without 
the slightest misgiving. Now I come to 
coffee, the produce of these slavedealing 
countries; and in nothing is our inconsis- 
tency more signally marked than with 
Tespect to coffee. We take 30,000,000 
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Ibs. of coffee, produced by slaves, without 
the smallest reluctance ; yet we will not 
consent to receive one ounce of sugar pro- 
duced by the same slaves, obtained in the 
same way, from the same countries. And 
with reference to this very coffee, we have 
gone on gradually reducing the duty. Two 
years ago we reduced it 25 per cent, since 
which there has been a gradual increase in 
the consumption. I think we did very 
right. I know it has produced a most be- 
neficial effect. It has enabled the people 
to obtain a greater quantity of a wholesome 
beverage at a reduced cost, and has con- 
tributed to their morals and their comforts; 
but I ask, upon what grounds of common 
sense, having reduced the duty on coffee 
in 1844, with so much advantage, can we 
refuse the application of a similar policy to 
sugar in 1846? Are we not unanswerably 
charged with hypocrisy, if, when we come 
to the article of sugar, it is found that in 
this polluted commodity we are about the 
greatest dealers in the world ? Our exports 
to Cuba amount to one million sterling, 
and to Brazil two millions and a half. We 
send our manufactures there in payment to 
the slavedealers and slayeowners for their 
produce; we purchase the slave-labour 
sugar so manufactured and obtained. In 
fact, it constitutes the principal medium 
of exchange with which we go into the 
markets of Europe to buy our flax, hemp, 
and tallow. In this carrying trade between 
the slavetrading countries and Europe, we 
annually employ 100,000 tons of British 
shipping. There are annually in our 
warehouses from 800,000 to 100,000 
ewts. of slave-labour sugar; in bond we 
permit its manufacture; and this slave- 
grown sugar, so refined in this country, is 
exported to our own Colonies. Our Aus- 
tralian and American Colonies are mainly 
dependent upon slave-grown sugar which 
we thus buy, sell, exchange, and manu- 
facture, as best suits our own interest; 
and then lay claim to great virtue and 
morality because we restrict a particular 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects resid- 
ing in England and Ireland from eating 
it. And, my Lords, we do not even pro- 
hibit this polluted article from our Statute- 
book, for it is admissible, and it is ad- 
mitted — whenever the price of colonial 
sugar has risen sufticiently—in 1840 we 
admitted 2,000 ewts.; so that at all times 
we may wipe away the pollution by pay- 
ment of a differential duty; and, like the 
plenary indulgences of Rome, our own law 
settles the sum of money we shall pay for 
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our sins. We do more: we take it from 
a slave-trading country upon the most fa- 
vyourable terms — Louisiana; because our 
treaties compel us to do so. We could, 
however, put an end to those treaties; but 
we abstain from that course because it 
would interfere with our commercial re- 
lations. We admit the American construc- 
tion of their Treaty with us; but we put 
a discreditable interpretation upon our 
Treaty with Spain; because her trading 
relations with us are of less importance; 
while with regard both to Spain and Bra- 
zil, our laws, levelled as they directly 
are at their system and institutions, make 
it positively a point of national honour 
with those countries not to consent to 
the reform we require; just as we should 
resist any attempt to introduce reforms 
into our factories and mines which were 
made the condition by foreign Powers of 
their taking our manufactures. I think 
I have shown that our virtue and our mo- 
rality in restricting the use of a particular 
article, because it comes from Cuba and 
Brazil, is inconsistent with our practice, 
and that this is the only exception to our 
general rule. Say what you will, my Lords, 
proclaim this virtue and morality wherever 
you will, I defy you, in the face of the 
facts I have stated, to make any one indi- 
vidual of ordinary comprehension to be- 
lieve that protection is not at the bottom of 
all this clamour about slave-grown sugar. 
The cry never would have been raised 
if we had not ourselves been producers of 
the article; and, like every other protected 
interest, afraid of competition. We make 
no exception either when we take sugar 
the produce of free labour, because it al- 
ready meets and competes with slave-grown 
sugar in neutral markets; and whatever 
portion of it we withdraw from those mar- 
kets must have its place supplied by an 
equal amount of slave-grown sugar. I 
need only quote a passage from the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet late at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, to prove 
this, and to convince you of the total 
failure of his plan last year, from which 
he anticipated a large amount of free- 
labour sugar, and a large revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman says— 

“ The amount of free-labour sugar brought into 
competition with British colonial sugar has not at 
all equalled my expectations. I calculated the 
amount of free-labour sugar, if I recollect rightly, 
at 250,000 tons ; but the amount actually brought 
in for home consumption has fallen far short of 
that. I believe the defaleation may be accounted 
for chiefly by the failure of the crop in Cuba, and 
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by the consequent increased price of sugar on the 
continent of Europe, and the diversion thither of 
supplies which would have been brought to this 
country from other parts of the world in which 
there is free labour. I believe it can be shown, 
when this subject is further discussed, that this 
will account in a great measure for the diminished 
supply.” 

This restricts still further the circle of our 
virtue and morality, because every hun- 
dred-weight of free-labour sugar we con- 
sume, must be replaced by an equal amount 
of slave-labour sugar. It is, then, upon 
this remaining fraction of the exeeption— 
it is upon this infinitesimally small and 
narrow edge of a principle, that all our 
virtue and morality now stand. If this 
Bill proposes no more than to do away with 
this exception, it will be a public benefit, 
because the exception is contrary to our 
own rule, and unjust in our relations with 
foreign States, and because it will increase 
our revenue, and tend to give to the people 
a more plentiful supply of an article which 
has now become one of the first necessa- 
ries of life. The noble Lord concluded 
by saying, that for these reasons he should 
ask their Lordships to consent to the first 
reading of the Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY: Thoagh I am sure, 
my Lords, it is unnecessary that I should 
say to the noble Earl who has just sat 
down that any assertion from his own 
knowledge which falls from him requires 
no corroboration or confirmation from me, 
at the same time I hold it to be my duty 
to commence the observations which I have 
to offer to your Lordships by confirming, 
to the fullest extent, the statement with 
which the noble Lord commenced his ob- 
servations ; that however unusual may have 
been the course which lie has adopted in 
introducing a discussion of the question 
on the first reading of the Bill, there is 
nothing in that course with which on this 
side of the House we have the smallest 
reason to complain ; on the contrary, the 
course was adopted with the consent of 
your Lordships; and I am bound also to 
say, in some degree for the purpose of 
meeting the convenience of my noble 
Friends on this side of the House. Indeed, 
whatever course my noble Friends might 
have pursued, entertaining the views I do 
on this question, I should have felt it my 
duty to have availed myself of this earliest 
opportunity which the rules of your Lord- 
ships’ House present of entering my pro- 
test against this extraordinary change 
our legislation, and of stating the deep 
and insuperable objections which I enter- 
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tain—first to the details, next to the prin- 
ciples upon which the Bill is founded ; and, 
above all, to the circumstances under 
which, and to the period of the Session at 
which, it has been thought right by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to introduce this Bill. 
I concur also with my noble Friend who 
has just sat down, that it is desirable for 
the interests of those concerned in the pro- 
duction and trade of sugar, that the trade 
should be placed on a definite and perma- 
nent footing ; and if I were a Member of 
the other House of Parliament, to which 
such questions properly belong, I certainly 
should not regard with any feeling of jea- 
lousy the abstraction of a certain portion of 
the national income from the annual con- 
trol of the House of Commons, as proposed 
by the Bill, because I think that at the 
present time, and under present circum- 
stances, the fear of pecuniary responsi- 
bility on the part of any Minister of the 
Crown is visionary; that, in point of fact, 
so long as you have the Annual Mutiny 
Act, the Annual Appropriation Act—as 
long as you have all the Estimates se- 
parately voted in Committee of Supply ; 
and while it is impossible to issue from the 
Exchequer, without the direct consent of 
Parliament, any portion of the public 
revenue, it would be absurd to suppose 
that the exemption of this portion of the 
revenue from an annual vote, would be at- 
tended with danger—it becomes, in fact, a 
matter of insignificance what is the con- 
tinuity or permanence of the streams in 
which the national revenue pours into the 
Exchequer. Therefore, as to constitu- 
tional jealousy, I feel little or no objection 
to this measure; and I certainly admit 
that for the purpose of trade it is de- 
sirable, and most important, that persons 
should not be left to form speculations, 
which might extend over a considerable 
period of time, with the uncertainty of the 
course which from year to year, or from 
six months to six months, it might be the 
pleasure of the House of Commons to take 
with regard to the productions of industry 
to be introduced into this country. But 
having stated so much, my Lords, there 
ends my concurrence with the noble Earl. 
Ido not think there is a single principle in 
his speech, I do not think there is a single 
doctrine he has laid down, independently 
of those two grounds, that is not open to 
great controversy, and to serious objec- 
tions. We are told, my Lords, it is ne- 
cessary to bring forward this measure, be- 
cause it is commanded by principle. I 
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think my noble Friend went so far as to 
call on us to pass this measure for the pur- 
pose of vindicating our consistency. <A 
more extraordinary proposition than this I 
have never heard. These are days of 
rapid changes of opinion; this House of 
Commons deserves, if ever a House of 
Commons deserved it, to go down to pos- 
terity as the ‘‘Rapid Conversions Parlia- 
ment.’ But to appeal to principles of 
consistency for the purpose of now, in the 
year 1846, with a Parliament elected in 
1841, declaring that for the future you 
will place no distinction between foreign 
and colonial produce—between the pro- 
duce of your own Colonies raised by free 
labour, and the produce of foreign countries 
raised by slave labour; to make such an 
appeal as this on the principle of consis- 
tency, really appears to me a proposition 
requiring some powers of face in the noble 
Karl gravely to lay before your Lordships. 
I say it is important that this question 
should be placed on a permanent founda- 
tion; but the more important it is that the 
system should be permanently establish- 
ed, the greater is the necessity that it 
should be settled in such a manner as to 
leave no doubt that it has received the 
calm, deliberate, and well-considered de- 
termination and judgment of both Houses 
of Parliament; and that no extraneous and 
fortuitous circumstances have influenced 
the introduction of the measure. But is 
there nothing fortuitous in the arrangement 
and state’ of parties, and in the period of 
the Session, that have influenced the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government in 
proposing this measure? My Lords, I 
say that you have no reason to suppose 
that this measure is the issue of such calm 
and deliberate consideration. It was ne- 
cessary to the due deliberation of this 
measure, that due notice of the change 
should have been given to all concerned in 
the production of and the trade in sugar. 
To establish a permanent system, you ought 
to have given the country time to pro- 
nounce its opinion upon the change. Will 
you venture to say that this measure has 
been brought forward with such full con- 
sideration; that due warning has been 
given of the change; that it has been 
fully discussed ; and that the country has 
pronounced its decision upon it? Will you 
venture to say that the position of parties 
has had no influence on the possible suc- 
cess of this measure, and that the period 
of the Session, and the state of this House 
at this moment I am addressing your 
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Lordships, have no effect on what the de- 
cision of Parliament will be? Allow me 
to remind your Lordships that the expec- 
tations you held out to your countrymen in 
1841 were, that protection would be main- 
tained. The noble Lords opposite intro- 
duced commercial measures far more pro- 
tective than the present one ; measures 
recognising protection as a principle, and, 
above all, recognising the distinction be- 
tween slave and free-labour produce, which 
has this evening been treated so contume- 
liously, and so sneered at by the noble 
Earl. But upon those measures, in 1841, 
that Government was thrown out of office ; 
upon that question they were defeated in 
the House of Commons ; upon that ques- 
tion they went to the country; and upon 
that question the new Parliament declared 
in favour of the policy of the old one: that 
very House of Commons pronounced in 
favour of the principle of protection, and 
against the encouragement of the Slave 
Trade; pronounced in favour of protection 
to colonial industry, and the introduction 
of free-grown sugar. Is that all? In 


1844, the right hon. Baronet lately at the 
head of the Government introduced a mea- 
sure admitting free-grown sugar into this 
country, in which he drew a broad dis- 


tinction between that and slave sugar. It 
was emphatically stated by the Govern- 
ment of 1844, that that was the principle 
upon which it intended to proceed. They 
gave notice to the East Indies, to the 
West Indies, to foreign countries employ- 
ing free labour, that this was the principle 
upon which they might rely, that their 
produce would be admitted into British 
markets, and upon this they might safely 
invest their capital, as upon the faith of 
an Act of the British Parliament. But is 
that all, my Lords? In the commence- 
ment of the present Session of Parliament, 
the then Prime Minister declared his in- 
tention of adhering to the principle of ex- 
cluding slave-grown sugar. He declared 
an intention of slightly modifying the dif- 
ferential duties on foreign and colonial 
sugar; but he emphatically stated that he 
would abide by the principle of his mea- 
sure of 1844. The period of the expira- 
tion of the Sugar Duties approached, and 
it was necessary to ask for a temporary or 
continuing Bill, because it was impossible 
then to raise the question of the whole 
duties. Was any intimation held out then 
that an entire change of system was medi- 
tated ?—that there was no longer to be 
that abhorrence of slavery which the noble 
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Lord opposite, in common with the slave. 
dealers of Cuba, feels so strongly—that 
there was to be no distinction any longer 
drawn between free and slave-grown sugar? 
Not so; but at the close of the month of 
June, a continuance of the present duties 
was asked for a single month. A change 
of Government took place—and another 
continuance for a period of one month 
from the 5th of August to the 5th of 
September ; and it was not until after the 
period of the annual expiration of the 
Sugar Duties—it was not until after the 
period at which, according to the ordinary 
course of things, those duties would have 
been renewed, that for the first time the 
people of England, for the first time the 
planters in the West Indies, for the first 
time your countrymen in the East Indies, 
and for the first time your new free-trade 
customers throughout the world, are told 
that the sugars which they had been au- 
thorized and encouraged to produce and 
import under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, declared to be a permanent 
system, were to be subjected to competi- 
tion, against which this very same Parlia- 
ment had actually guarantzed them. At 
the close of July, after a change of Ad- 
ministration, all political parties being in 
confusion, a new Government succeeds, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, with- 
out a moment’s delay, presses forward a 
Bill which is now, in the course of a fort- 
night, at the close of July and the com- 
mencement of August, passed through the 
House of Commons and submitted to your 
Lordships—I will not use the mockery of 
saying, for the deliberation, but—for the 
decision of your Lordships’ House. But I 
submit to your decision whether you will 
suddenly, without warning, for the purpose 
of introducing your new permanent system, 
abolish altogether the system which two 
years ago, aye, within two months, you 
declared your determination and intention 
to make permanent. Can such a system, 
so introduced—-so carried, if it be carried— 
supported under such circumstances, and 
supported, moreover, in the other House 
of Parliament by the most extraordinary 
arguments that ever were used—supported 
by a large portion of the preceding Go- 
vernment, not upon the ground that it was 
the plan which they would have adopted, 
but that it was a total alteration of that 
plan—but because it was the plan pro- 
posed by the Government, therefore n0 
risk was to be run—therefore all opinions 
were to be sacrificed—therefore those who 
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maintained their own opinions upon the 
former plan—upon the impolicy, upon the 
injustice, upon the inhumanity of this plan, 
were to sacrifice those opinions, and against 
their own conviction, and against their own 
judgment, were to take an active part in 
undoing their own work, and introducing a 
total change in the policy affecting these 
great interests. Do you believe that this 
system, so introduced, can be permanent ? 
Does it carry with it any of those marks of 
cool deliberation and judgment which en- 
title it to be considered permanent? Has 
it the support of the country? Has it, or 
ought it to have, the deliberate judgment 
of Parliament in favour of this sudden and 
rapid change? Then I am told, forsooth, 
that these are the principles of free trade ; 
that free trade is now all in all; we must 
have cheap sugar ; sugar is a necessary of 
life; the consumption of sugar in this 
country is not as large as it might be. 
Throw all other considerations to the 
winds—cheap sugar you must have—free 
trade demands it—free trade is cried for 
—free trade is irrevocable—I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon, I dissent from that 
proposition; but being irrevocable, upon 
the principle of consistency, cheap sugar 
you must have—slavery and the Slave 
Trade being as nothing in the balance. 
In the first place, my Lords, I am not 
prepared, for the sake of the mere name of 
free-trade, to give my assent at once to any 
proposition the Government may make, 
because it comes under that appellation. 
But my noble Friend will forgive me for 
saying that any measure less like one of 
free trade than that under our considera- 
tion, it has never been my fortune to see. 
Although we have been told that by this 
measure we shall be giving the people a 
large and cheap supply of sugar—that we 
shall be giving a great impulse to con- 
sumption, and that we shall, at the same 
time, be stimulating the efforts of our 
colonial and foreign free-labour producers, 
so as to enable them to compete success- 
fully with those countries that depend 
upon slave labour alone for the production 
of the article, my noble Friend, in his 
speech to-night, dwelt upon the exorbitant 
import duties which had existed, and the 
evils consequent upon them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for his own arguments, 
he will find that the duties upon the lower 
description of articles—upon those articles 
which enter most largely into the con- 
sumption of the poorer classes, remain as 
high as those duties that are imposed upon 
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the superior class of articles. (The amount 
of the duty is considerably higher than 
100 per cent on the inferior article of tea. 
The inferior ‘description of tea is charged 
with a duty which, if taken as an ad va- 
lorem duty, would amount to at least 100 
per cent upon the prime cost of the ar- 
ticle—indeed, I believe it would reach the 
enormous amount of 200 per cent. The 
whole effect of the change, I believe, is, 
that the duty charged upon tea is as high 
as before, but that in altering the duty 
from an ad valorem to a fixed duty, you 
relieved the higher class of consumers, 
while you subjected the inferior qualities, 
consumed by the poorer classes, to a duty 
which was higher than that exacted under 
the former system. I am not now going 
to argue in favour of high import duties 
generally, for I admit that so far as you 
can reduce the import duties, with due re- 
gard to the revenue of the country, the 
more you will increase the consumption of 
the articles affected by such reduction. 
My noble Friend proposes this as a free- 
trade measure: he will forgive me for re- 
minding him that it was also said that the 
duties upon corn were exorbitant—that 
they were unreasonable, and could not be 
endured. And what were these duties ? 
They amounted on an average, to some- 
thing less than 25 per cent; and when 
the free-trade measure of my noble Friend 
opposite comes into full operation, the duty 
upon sugar, this necessary of life, this 
article which the principles of free trade 
eall on you to provide as cheaply as pos- 
sible for the people, will amount to 14s. 
the ewt. upon an article which in our 
colonial market would be worth 30s., be-" 
ing a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, 
while upon the foreign article the duty 
amounted to 75 per cent ad valorem. 
The Government, however, now say that 
we must reduce the price of sugar upon 
what are called free-trade principles, as it 
is highly important to give cheap sugar to 
the people. Now, my Lords, if you do in- 
tend to act upon free-trade principles, you 
will be required to reduce the duty upon 
free-trade sugar. I do not recommend 
you you to do so; but in point of consis- 
tency your free-trade advocates will call 
upon you to do so. [* No, no!” from the 
Ministerial Bench.| ‘* No,” do you say ? 
Why, I ask you, is it free trade to strike 
off duties from one description of article, 
because it amounted to 15 and 20 per 
cent, and at the same time to leave a duty 
upon another description of article—and 
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that a necessary of life — that is 50 or 
75 per cent? These are not the argu- 
ments we heard a month ago. By acting 
rigidly on the principle, you will introduce 
inextricable confusion into your finances, 
and irretrievable distress in the country; 
but all the principles of free trade revolt at 
the idea of imposing upon an article which 
is a necessary of life a duty of from 50 to 
75 per cent. But it is said that this is a mo- 
nopoly. Corn was a monopoly, and sugar 
is a monopoly; and, therefore, you are re- 
solved not to allow your Colonies any longer 
to possess such a monopoly: you will sub- 
ject them to competition, and stimulate 
their energies, and by doing so enable 
them to compete with the produce of slave 
labour ; you will do away with that pro- 
tection and those restrictions which, in 
point of fact, were guaranteed when the 
measure of emancipation passed. You 
argue as if under the system of protection 
there were not between landowners the 
keenest competition, and the greatest 
anxiety to get the best prices. But what 
is this monopoly? If it is a monopoly, it 
is a monopoly in which nineteen West 
Indian Colonies compete with each other, 
and every producer with his fellow-pro- 
ducer—in which the Mauritius competes 
with the East and West Indies, the East 
Indies with the West Indies and the Mau- 
ritius—in which every country which grows 
by free labour competes with all the rest. 
Two countries alone are excluded from this 
competition, and they are excluded because 
they make use of a machinery which gives 
them an undue advantage in production, 
and the use of which is stigmatized by 
every free nation in the world as an abuse, 
a pollution, and a crime. And it is that 
free competition with all the rest of the 
world which you are pleased to designate 
the sugar monopoly. These two nations 
are alone excepted. Talk to me of the in- 
fluence of competition! You may as well 
talk of cutting off a man’s leg, and asking 
him to run a race with one who is strong 
and perfect in all his proportions. You 
may as well say that the exertion he must 
make will stimulate his energies, and so 
place him upon an equal footing with his 
adversary; and that free competition will 
enable him to run as fast with one leg as 
the other with two. In the present con- 
dition of the West Indies and of the East 
Indies, competition with slave-grown sugar 
is a competition which cannot be carried 
on upon equal terms. I don’t contend 
that in a fully peopled country, where the 
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demand for employment is equal to the 
demand for labour, the willing energetic 
action of free labour is not infinitely 
more valuable and cheaper in the end than 
the labour of slaves. But this I do con- 
tend, that where you have not the com. 
mand of that labour, where there is g 
boundless extent of country, where you 
have not the means of bringing labour to 
bear on the point where it is required, to 
talk of a fair competition between free la- 
bour and slave labour would be a mockery; 
but it would be more, it would be a cruel 
mockery to talk of it to those whom you 
have placed in their present position by 
your legislation, and whom you now call 
upon to enter upon an unequal competition, 
My Lords, I object to this Bill coming up 
to us at this late period of the Session. [ 
object to the principle of the Bill, on the 
ground of policy. I object to it on the 
ground of expediency. I object to on the 
ground of justice and humanity ; and if it 
had not been for what my noble Friend 
has said, I would also object to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill on the ground of con- 
sistency also. I will take the lowest 
ground first—that of expediency; and | 
will say there never was a time—even ad- 
mitting that a farthing or a halfpenny re- 
duction in the price of the pound of sugar 
was an important consideration that should 
outweigh all other considerations with us 
—I say, then, that there never was a 
period at which such a measure was so 
uncalled for, and at which it was so unwise 
to introduce it, as this moment. Why, 
about two or three months ago, the price 
of sugar was lower and the supply larger 
than at any period since the emancipation 
of the slaves. If in 1840 the Government 
of that day had proposed to introduce 
such an alteration in the Sugar Duties, on 
the ground of the inordinate price of the 
article, some excuse might have been 
offered by them for such a step; but in 
1840 the Government steadily resisted the 
introduction of slave-grown sugar into this 
country. In 1840 Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not this new light which has 
since broken in upon them. In 1840 the 
Government even said that the mere ques- 
tion of price should never be set up in op- 
position to the principle of justice and 
humanity. In 1840 the price of sugar 
was 48s. 8d. per ewt. exclusive of duty. 
In 1841 it fell to 38s. In 1842, to 36s. 11d. 
in 1843, to 33s. 9d.; in 1844, to 33s. 8d.; 
and in 1845 it fell to 32s. 11d. Now, 
under your system of protection, be it right 
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or be it wrong, when you excluded all fo- 
reign slave-grown sugar, you had this result 
—that, with your own Colonies, and from 
free-growing States, you had a fall of 
prices, from 1840 to 1845, of no less than 
from 48s. 7d. to 32s. 11d., and an increase 
of supply from 160,000 tons, to a supply 
from your own Colonies, without foreign 
countries, of 245,000 tons in 1845. Under 
your present system, then, by proper en- 
couragement, there has been a rapid ad- 
yance in the cultivation of sugar, and a 
rapid fall in the price. That advance en- 
abled you to meet, during the last year, an 
extraordinary demand that was created by 
the late reduction in the duty. The con- 
sumption of the article rose from 200,000 
to 242,000 tons; but your supply from 
your own Colonies increased to 245,000 
tons to meet your increased demand at a 
lower price. My noble Friend went further 
in his calculations upon this subject than I 
have ever heard of before. In the bold- 
ness of his calculations I have never heard 
him equalled by any Minister before in this 
or the other House of Parliament; for he 
did not confine his calculations of the 
amount of sugar which is likely to enter 
into the market to this year or even to the 
next, but he actually gave us an idea, in 
tons and ewts., of the actual amount of 
sugar we shall be receiving five years 
hence, notwithstanding the contingencies 
the crop is liable to from variations in the 
weather and from various other causes. In 
the next year he calculates an increase of 
29,000 tons, in the following year 290,000, 
in the year after that again 318,000, and 
soon. If that be the case independent of 
this Bill—for I suppose he can hardly cal- 
culate what the produce from the East and 
West Indies will be in consequence of this 
measure—we cannot avoid coming to this 
conclusion, that, taking the law as it at 
present stands, we shall have an amount 
considerably greater than the present sup- 
ply, and consequently with such an in- 
creased amount prices must necessarily fall. 
From the best calculations that I have 
seen, I will take the quantity in the pre- 
sent year to be 120,000 tons from the 
West Indies, 80,000 tons from the East 
Indies, and 46,000 tons from the Mauritius 
—now be it recollected that Mr. Huskisson 
had once said that he would eat up, bodily, 
the whole of the Mauritius if they ever 
produced more than 10,000 tons. The 
lowest calculation that can be made is, that 
exclusive of 25,000 tons of foreign free- 
labour sugar, and exclusive of about 40,000 
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tons now in bond in this country, you will 
have from 270,000 to 280,000 tons of 
sugar, the produce of this year, which 
will, no doubt, be largely increased in the 
next year. J ask then, upon what grounds 
does my noble Friend propose to draw, 
from extraneous sources, a supply which he 
conceives will be required to meet the pro- 
bable future demands of this country? He 
says that the consumption is very much 
under what it ought tobe. T do not know 
exactly what it ought to be; but this I 
know, that it is double or threefold be- 
yond that of any other country in Europe. 
No country consumes such a quantity per 
head as this country, in respect to which 
we are told we must take precautions 
against the sugar famine that prevails, 
which precautions are nothing more or less 
than the sacrifice of those hitherto perma- 
nent principles by which we have been 
actuated. I do not deny but that if you 
effect a diminution in the price, you will, 
to a certain degree, also effect an increase 


}in the demand of the article, and an in- 


crease in the consumption of the people. 
The question, however, is this, whether 
the price you are about to pay for these 
advantages is not greater than you can 
afford, and whether it will not, ultimately, 
lead to more injurious consequences than 
the reduction in the price can on the other 
hand effect good? I recollect that in 1841, 
my noble Friend now at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, stated that if the 
people of. this country could obtain sugar 
at the rate of 59s. or 60s. the ewt., it 
would be a great benefit. The price now 
is 47s., including the duty, and there is 
every prospect of an increased supply. I 
ask, then—I ask your Lordships—what 
has caused this increase in the supply? I 
ask what has produced this fall in the 
price? It is not because you have given 
the stimulus of competition, but rather 
because you have given the stimulus of 
protection. These results are caused by 
the certainty of a good market; because 
the producers in our Colonies and in the 
East Indies know very well that they 
would meet with in this country the best 
market in the world for their produce, no 
matter what it should amount to. There 
is a most remarkable instance in the effect 
produced in the price of foreign sugar— 
—this refers more particularly to the East 
Indies. The East Indians themselves are 
large consumers of sugar, so that if there 
be but a very small difference in the price, 
it is a matter of consideration with them 
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whether they will ship their produce for 
the British market, or retain it for con- 
sumption in the country. In 1840 the 
price was 48s. 7d. here—the amount of 
East Indian sugar that year introduced 
into this country was 24,000 tons. In the 
following year, stimulated by that high 
price, the amount from the East Indies 
was 61,900 tons. The price then fell, and 
in the following year, the supply from that 
quarter was diminished to the amount of 
47,000 tons. The supply from the East 
Indies had since then increased to 66,900 
tons, and in the course of last year to 
80,000 tons. Take the Mauritius, the 
production in 184] and 1843, was 23,000 
tons; in 1845, 35,000 tons, and in this 
year from 46,000 to 51,000 tons; in the 
next year it is anticipated that the amount 
will be 60,000 tons; and this increase is 
effected by an improved system of cultiva- 
tion and a greater supply of labour by the 
importation of labourers from the East 
Indies. They have involved themselves, 
under your promises and securities, under 
obligations which further compel them, at 
the end of five years, to return those 
labourers at a heavy expense to India. 
They have increased their cultivation. 
They have met your wants; and, when 
they have met your wants, they then are 
to be told that the Colonies are to be put 
upon the same footing with the slave- 
labour countries of Cuba and Brazil. Now 
then, as respects the West Indies, I deny 
the assertion of my noble Friend oppo- 
site, namely, that there has been no im- 
provement in the cultivation of the land 
there; on the contrary, I believe that 
within the last few years a great improve- 
ment has been really effected there. They 
have imported much valuable machinery, 
which has saved a great deal of manual 
labour. This has all been done upon the 
faith and promises, or at all events the ex- 
pectations, which you have held out to 
them, and which expectations you are now 
about to falsify. You are about to de- 
prive them of the advantages which you 
have hitherto given them, and to transfer 
them to the slave labour of Cuba and 
Brazil. I now come to the last part of the 
question—not the question of protection to 
your Colonies, but to this, whether the 
measure itself, if carried, will or will not 
give an encouragement, not to slavery, but 
to the accursed Slave Trade? When my 
noble Friend spoke of the measure having 
a tendency to increase the demand for 
sugar, I ask will not that tendency to in- 
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crease the demand, in the same proportion 
tend to stimulate the Slave Trade? If the 
demand be increased by a reduction in the 
price, will you not require a much larger 
supply of that article, which is mainly 
raised by slave labour, to maintain which 
exclusively the Slave Trade is carried on? 
Will this not have the effect of raising the 
value of the slave, and increase the sti- 
mulus to escape the vigilance of our 
cruisers? Now, let me reason with your 
Lordships. You calculate upon an in- 
crease of 20,000 or 25,000 tons, and you 
say the price will be 25/. a ton. In pro- 
cess of time, in a few years, you propose 
to equalize the price of East and West 
Indian sugar—the one is 32s. the ewt., the 
other 20s. a ewt. I take it that Cuba 
sugar will under these circumstances be 
advanced 5s. the ewt., or 5/. per ton. You 
are now then about to create a new de- 
mand for 25,000 tons of sugar from Cuba 
and Brazil, with an increase in the price to 
the amount of 25/. a ton, making an an- 
nual payment, over and above that now 
made upon the actual increase, to the re- 
sources of wealth in Cuba and Brazil to 
the amount of 735,0001. « year. And 
yet with this fact before your eyes you 
gravely tell me that this measure will be 
no stimulus to slavery and the Slave Trade. 
Remember that you are going to add 5/. a 
ton to the net profits of the slave proprie- 
tors and the slave importers of Cuba and 
the Brazils; and as every slave employed 
in the sugar estates can raise from two to 
three tons in the year, you are increasing 
the net value of every slave engaged in 
the cultivation of sugar by an amount of 
from 101. to 15. a year. But is that all? 
No, it is not all; it is very far from being 
all. You are not only about to increase 
the demand to the extent of 25,000 tons a 
year, and to add 5/. a ton to the value of 
sugar, but you are also about to increase 
the demand in this country by reducing 
the price; and you must take into calcula- 
tion the amount of the falling off in the 
supply from your own Colonies, to which 
your measure will necessarily lead: for I 
presume no man will pretend to affirm 
that, with a reduction to the amount of d/. 
a ton in the present price of sugar, the 
cultivation of the West India estates can 
be permanently carried on to the same ex- 
tent as at the present time? Do you be- 
lieve that the West India proprietors are 
in such a state of affluence as that they 
ean sacrifice 5/. per ton on the present value 
of the produce of their estates? They 
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may go on for a while, because they will 
not lose the produce of the cane now in 
the ground, and because they can come 
with it to this market, which will still con- 
tinue to be the best market in the world, 
and a trifling advance on the prices else- 
where would compel them to sell here, 
whatever might be the loss; but do you 
believe that they will in future years culti- 
vate their properties to the same extent as 
at present ? And if they do not—and if 
the same result be produced in the East 
Indies—if that enormous fertile region, 
which is capable, if encouraged, of supply- 
ing an incalculable and illimitable amount 
of. sugar, ond from which it is of the 
utmost importance that you should have 
some bulky commodity to pay the charge 
of freightage from that country to this; 
if you deprive that country of the induce- 
ment which it now has for sending sugar 
here, and the West Indies also produce a 
less quantity, the diminution in the supply 
there, as well as the increased demand in 
this country, will have to be made up by 
an increased amount of produce from Cuba 
and the Brazils. And is that increased 
amount of produce to be obtained from the 
labour of the slaves now employed in 
those countries? No, my Lords, if there 
be one thing clearer than another to my 
mind, it is this—that although with the 
greater stimulus of higher wages, and by 
greater encouragement, you may induce 
the free labourer to increase his exertions, 
there is no such motive to act on the mind 
of the slave labourer—from him, all that 
the power of coercion, all that the power 
of the lash can extract, has been extracted 
already. The temptation of greater gain 
may, indeed, stimulate the planters to re- 
quire from the slaves yet more exertions, 
and to resort to yet greater cruelty than 
heretofore ; but the more probable conse- 
quence of your measure is, that your in- 
creased demand must be met by an increas- 
ed importation of slaves; so that those 
25,000 additional tons of sugar on which 
you calculate—although I estimate the 
increase at from 40,000 to 50,000 tons— 
those 25,000 tons can only be provided by 
an importation of 10,000 additional slaves 
from the coast of Africa. Now, my 
Lords, are you prepared, with your 
eyes open, and knowing the consequences 
—are you prepared for the purpose of re- 
ducing temporarily and immediately, by 
something like a fraction of a halfpenny 
in the pound, the price of sugar in this 
country—are you prepared to incur the 
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moral guilt—are you prepared to incur 
the responsibility—are you prepared to 
involve yourselves in all the consequences 
of a certain importation of 10,000 addi- 
tional slaves from Africa into Cuba and 
the Brazils? And do not forget that the 
10,000 or the 20,000 additional slaves 
imported into Cuba and the Brazils, are 
but a very small measure of the horrors— 
are but a very small measure of the suf- 
ferings and the loss of life which that im- 
portation must produce on the coast of 
Africa, in the endeavour to procure those 
slaves. I agree with my noble Friend that 
your present exertions on the coast of 
Africa, great and meritorious as they have 
been, have been accompanied with a great 
loss of treasure, and a frightful sacrifice of 
life—that they have been accompanied by 
an aggravation of the horrors of the Slave 
Trade, which almost makes one hesitate in 
deciding whether our philanthropy has not 
been grievously misdirected. Well, then, 
will Her Majesty’s Government speak out 
upon this question? My Lords, my noble 
Friend did touch upon this question, but 
he touched upon it in language somewhat 
ambiguous. I am well aware of the suf- 
fering and the loss of life in our own 
cruisers, which have been the result of 
your efforts on the coast of Africa; and I 
cannot forget the gallant men who perish- 
ed there in an unfortunate and inglorious 
expedition. Look back to the case of the 
Eclair ; look back to the many brave men 
who went out to that coast in the prime of 
life and in the vigour of health, but who 
returned with constitutions broken, and 
health sacrificed, for the sake of carrying 
out your benevolent intentions on behalf 
of the unhappy negro. Nor is even this 
all. I read not long since a well-authen- 
ticated statement of one effect of the vigi- 
lance of your cruisers, which perhaps you 
would hardly anticipate. It appears that 
a number of slaves had been brought down 
to the coast for the purpose of being ship- 
ped; but our cruisers were too vigilant, 
and the slavers could not receive them. 
What was the consequence? They were 
all massacred on the shore by those who 
had brought them down. This and simi- 
lar horrors have been the result of your 
attempt to maintain this system: but they 
are horrors which ultimate success might, 
and I think will, render justifiable; they 
are sacrifices, great as they are, not 
unduly incurred, for the sake of objects 
still greater. My Lords, that you should 
with one hand, at this expense of blood 
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and treasure, aggravate the atrocities of 
the Slave Trade, sacrifice many valuable 
lives, keep your cruisers on the African 
coast, and bind foreign countries by 
treaties to imitate your example; and 
that you should, with the other hand, 
afford a stimulus to the avarice and the 
cupidity of the slavetrader, which is to 
defeat and stultify all the measures you 
have thus adopted—that is a course which 
I think would be justly characterized by 
the term of the extremest folly, if it would 
not lay us open to a term which my noble 
Friend seems to think we are now open 
to—that of systematic hypocrisy. My 
Lords, I must say that if we were to 
choose between the exclusion of slave- 
grown sugar from this country as a moral 
restriction on the Slave Trade, on the one 
hand, and the presence of our cruisers on 
the coast of Africa in the attempt by ex- 
ternal means to suppress it, on the other; 
if we were obliged to sacrifice one or other 
of those measures of precaution against 
the progress of the Slave Trade—I must 
say, in the name of humanity and of sound 
policy, that I would prefer the alternative 
of withdrawing our cruisers. It appears 
to me that to keep up your cruisers on the 
coast of Africa, and to insist on a com- 
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pliance on the part of other countries with 
your efforts to abolish the Slave Trade, 
and then to hold out a premium to the 
slavetraders — it appears to me that that 
would be undoing with one hand what you 


were doing with the other. And will you, 
my Lords, who have given 20,000,0000. 
for the emancipation of the negroes in 
your own Colonies—you who have made 
so many efforts and have even sanctioned 
so many atrocities for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade—will you make your- 
selves the laughing-stock of Europe, the 
butt for the ridicule of every people 
on the face of the earth, the object of the 
contempt of the world—will you be guilty 
of the gross and most absurd hypocrisy of 
undoing your own work for the sake of 
reducing by one halfpenny in the pound 
the price of sugar, and for the sake of 
some slight and temporary augmentation 
of your revenue? Will you say to foreign 
nations—‘‘ We condemned the Slave 
Trade; we paid for its abolition; we con- 
demn it still; but we eannot let it inter- 
fere with our desire to get cheaper sugar.” 
There is no sacrifice, says my noble 
Friend, that I would not ineur to put 
down the Slave Trade. Why, the only 
sacrifice he is called on to make is this 
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halfpenny a pound in the price of sugar; 
but a halfpenny is too high a price, it 
seems, for the morality of my noble 
Friend. What reasons has my noble 
Friend for believing that our measures of 
precaution will not be successful? He 
says that we shall fail as Napoleon failed 
in his attempt to keep foreign corn out of 
this country. But I believe it is perfectly 
well known that Napoleon was not anxious 
to keep from us the corn which we im- 
ported, and that if he had not connived, 
not a single grain could have entered the 
ports of England; but ft does not follow 
that we are to connive at the exportation 
of negroes from Africa. My noble Friend 
referred to the reports of Commission- 
ers; but I will ask him if he has read the 
report last year from Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner at the Havannah? It ap- 
pears from that report, that, in the opinion 
of that Commissioner the  slavetraders 
would have broken through your cruisers 
if there had been a sufficient temptation 
for their doing so; and that that which 
had put a stop to the Slave Trade was the 
low price of sugar, in consequence of its 
exclusion from the British market—that 
low price of sugar having rendered the 
Slave Trade comparatively unprofitable. 
Yet this, which your own Commissioner 
told you was the only restraint upon the 
increase of the Slave Trade, you are 
about by deliberate legislation to remove ; 
and you are told, too, by my noble Friend, 
that the course you are about to take can- 
not have a tendency to increase the Slave 
Trade. But let us know what the Govern- 
ment are about to do; let us know whether 
or not they mean to withdraw our cruisers 
from the coast of Africa. I presume that 
if they follow out their own principles, they 
will put an end to our present wasteful 
expenditure on that coast. My noble 
Friend went on to say that we are not 
consistent in the course we are now pur- 
suing, inasmuch as while we exclude slave- 
grown sugar from our markets, we admit 
other slave-grown articles, such as cotton, 
tobacco, maize, and coffee. But it should 
be remembered that the labour of slaves 
only is not required for the production of 
these latter articles ; whereas, in Cuba and 
the Brazils, slave labour only is employed 
in the cultivation of sugar. I may also 
observe that with regard to maize, the 
slave States are those which do not pro- 
duce a sufficient supply of maize for their 
own consumption, and they all, almost 
without exception, import from the free 
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States large quantities of maize for feeding 
their negroes, who are almost exclusively 
employed in the production of sugar and 
of cotton. My noble Friend talks of the 
internal Slave Trade in America. But 
will he tell me where that Slave Trade is 
carried on? Is it not principally carried 
on from the cotton and coffee-producing 
States to the sugar-producing States; for 
the slaves increase in number in the 
cotton, tobacco, and maize-producing 
States, and the expenditure of human 
life takes place in the sugar-growing 
States, where the slaves decrease. I con- 
fess I am not prepared to say, that be- 
cause you refuse to encourage the Slave 
Trade by admitting the importation of 
that produce which tends mainly to per- 
petuate that trade, you are therefore, from 
a Quixotie benevolence, to sacrifice all the 
interests of this country, and to put a stop 
to its industry, by the exclusion of the raw 
material, I say that you ought not to 
give up the attempt to check in any 
degree the increase of slavery and of the 
Slave Trade, and that you ought not to 
apply a new stimulus to that trade, merely 
because it is impossible for you to carry 
out your principles to the fullest extent 
and to the utmost degree. There is 
another question on which I should like to 


have some explanation from Her Majesty’s 


Government. My noble Friend, in speak- 
ing of the West Indies, stated that they 
would not object to be placed on a footing 
of full competition with the rest of the 
world, provided there was no restriction to 
the immigration of labour, and provided 
the Government would consent to the re- 
moval of all differential duties; and my 
noble Friend added that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had consented to the removal of 
all the differential duties hitherto levied. 
Now, I must say, that I think that is a 
course of very doubtful policy, and raises 
4 question quite apart from the main sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House. 
{ know that great inconvenience has been 
produced by the variety of duties formerly 
levied in our different Colonies; Jamaica 
having one scale of differential duties, for 
instance, and Demerara another. That 
system interfered with our negotiations 
with foreign countries, and was very in- 
jurious to our commerce; and, conse- 
quently, in the year 1842, my right hon. 
Friend the then President of the Board 
of Trade introduced the measure called 
“the British Possessions Act,” for the 
purpose of fixing the amount of diffe- 
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rential duties to be levied in every Colony 
between British articles and articles the 
produce of foreign countries. Now, I be- 
lieve, that if you repeal that Act, and if 
you give to the Colonial Legislatures the 
power of imposing whatever differential 
duties they my please, you will find that 
although that may be a boon to the 
Colonies, it will lead to very considerable 
inconvenience in a commercial point of 
view. But my noble Friend says that 
there is to be a free immigration of 
labourers into our Colonies. Now, let 
us know what is meant by that. I be- 
lieve that the West India Colonies can 
compete in production with foreign coun- 
tries if there is so dense a population 
as to compel the people to labour; with- 
out that 1 do not see that anything will 
materially affect the rate of wages, or 
secure a sufficient amount of labour. 
What is the freedom of immigration 
which Her Majesty’s Government is pre- 
pared to encourage? There is no check 
at this moment, let it be observed, to 
immigration into the West India Colonies 
from any part of the world; and there is 
no human being in any country who may 
not find his way as a free labourer into 
those Colonies, and there engage in any 
labour he may think proper. But very 
much more than that—the West India 
colonists have permission, and it is a per- 
mission to which I think they attach more 
importance than it deserves—they have 
permission, and have availed themselves 
of that permission, to import labourers 
from the British possessions on the coast 
of Africa or from the East Indies, at the 
expense of the Colonies, subject to this 
condition—that those labourers should be 
free to labour for whom they pleased. I 
want to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government mean to go further than 
that? Now, what is to be the extent 
of this freedom of immigration to the 
labourer? At present there is no check 
whatever on the immigration of labour to 
the West India colonies from any part of 
the world. Nay, more, the West India 
Colonies have availed themselves of the 
privilege of importing labour from our 
settlements on the coast of Africa, and 
also from the East Indies, on the sole 
condition that they should be entirely free. 
It is from the coast of Africa that the 
West India Colonists expect their supply 
of labour; and they require that indi- 
vidual merchants and planters shall be 
able to go in pursuit of labourers to places 
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on the coast of Africa that are not in Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Ear, GREY: No. 

Lorp STANLEY: I am stating what 
I believe are the wishes of the colonists. 
If they do not desire to go to places other 
than those which are British settlements, 
they have already that power. But I 
maintain that to tell the West India 
colonists that they shall have free immi- 
gration of labour is to promise, for the 
sake of obtaining their assent to an 
arrangement, what they could not obtain. 
Of course it cannot be the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to allow the 
West India colonists to go in pursuit of 
labour to any part of the coast of Africa. 
There are very few places indeed on that 
coast where free Africans are to be met 
with. They would have to make arrange- 
ments very similar to those made by the 
slaves now. They would have to buy 
from the chiefs permission for the men 
to engage themselves as labourers; but 
those chiefs would not send their own sub- 
jects—they would make war on neigh- 
bouring tribes to enable them to supply 
the requisite number of human beings for 
the West India labour-market. True it is 
that these labourers might be free when 


they arrived at the West Indies; but 
so far as the African coast was con- 
cerned, to sanction such an immigration 
as would be necessary to supply the 
wants of the colonists, would be only to 
sanction a new form of the Slave Trade. 
That will be the completion of your dis- 


grace. You first blockade the coast of 
Africa, and then stultify your blockade. 
You prohibit the Slave Trade by the se- 
verest penalties, and then enter into terms 
with the chiefs on the coast of Africa for 
the purpose of obtaining their consent to 
the exportation of free labourers to the 
West Indies, under a contract to serve 
their masters for a limited period. Again, 
I wish to hear from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what is this immigration—this 
free unrestricted immigration—which they 
are about to confer as a boon on the West 
Indies, to enable them to enter into a com- 
petition which they are at present unable 
to sustain? I should like to hear some 
explanation on that point. Only one word 
more as to the interpretation of treaties, 
to which my noble Friend referred. In the 
first place, my noble Friend says, although 
you refuse to receive this sugar into the 
markets of England, you do not hesitate 
to carry it into all the other markets of the 
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world ; you have no objection to be the 
carriers of this slave produce to all foreign 
parts. But what, if by doing so you give 
no encouragement whatever to the produce. 
tion of one additional pound of sugar? If you 
create a new market, new consumers ; if 
you cause a fresh demand for the consump- 
tion of the article ; if you encourage the 
growth of slavery under which it is grown, 
or the Slave Trade by which that slavery 
is established, I can understand the ar- 
gument. But if you say I will carry from 
one part to another that produce which, if 
I do not carry it, will be carried by the 
French or the Hamburghers—if I take the 
same amount of produce as would have 
been taken if I had not interposed—I 
want to know what possible encourage- 
ment, assistance, or countenance you in 
the smallest degree give to the Slave 
Trade, by taking the carrying trade out of 
the hands of some one else? My noble 
Friend talks of our treaties—of the Span- 
ish Treaty. I was not surprised at the 
remarks of my noble Friend, because I 
know that the same interpretation was put 
upon that Treaty on a former evening. 
This is not the time to enter upon that 
discussion ; but if it were, I think it would 
not be difficult to prove the conclusiveness 
of the argument used on that occasion by 
the then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and to show that that Treaty did not in 
the slightest degree provide for the impor- 
tation on equal terms of the produce of 
different countries; but that it was, in 
conformity with the practice of those days, 
a Treaty for the protection of the mercan- 
tile subjects belonging to the respective 
countries of England and Spain, providing 
that the subjects of Spain or the subjects 
of England, importing into England or 
Spain the same article, should not be 
called on to pay higher duties, or be sub- 
jected to greater restrictions, than a sub- 
ject of either country, on importing the 
same article into the same port, and selling 
it into the same market. If any noble 
Lord will look into the Treaty, he will find 
on the face of all the articles of the Treaty 
that they were designed for the personal 
protection of merchants, and as a defence 
against arbitrary exactions, and do not 
relate to merchandise or produce. More- 
over, from these Treaties, in the letter, 
in theory, and in practice, the West Indian 
Colonies of Spain are studiously, empha- 
tically, and in terms, excluded. I believe 
that on one occasion one of our Ministers 
sought to obtain some commercial adyan- 
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tages, relying on such an interpretation of 
our Treaty with that country as that which 
had been put upon it by my noble Friend. 
But that interpretation was at once re- 
jected and repudiated by the Court of 
Spain. That interpretation of the Treaty 
was never admitted by the Court of Spain 
—that interpretation was never dreamt of 
until it appeared that by such a new con- 
struction of it difficulties might be created 
which would afford considerable commer- 
cial advantages to Spain. My noble Friend 
says, “It is not our fault that the Treaty 
with Brazil was not kept up.” But was 
that Treaty a treaty for the introduction 
of slave-grown sugar? Was there any 
condition in the Treaty of that nature ? 
Why, my noble Friend would iead your 
Lordships to believe that the Treaty with 
Brazil, which you had up to a recent pe- 
riod, placed slave-grown sugar on the 
same footing as the sugar of other coun- 
tries. [The Earl of Crarenpon: No, 
no!] Why was the Brazilian Treaty 
brought in? The Brazilian Treaty has 
nothing whatever to do with slave-grown 
sugar. I am well aware that I have al- 
ready detained your Lordships at consid- 
erable length. I must, however, add, that 
I think this a very hasty and ill-constructed 
measure. I do not think that this, under 
present circumstances, can be considered 
as a permanent system, and if it is not 
permanent, the advantage that is expected 
to be derived from it will be in a great 
measure lost. Ido not think that it will 
go to the country as the deliberate ex- 
pression of the judgment of Parliament, 
still less of the ‘judgment of this country. 
I am satisfied that although there may be 
a desire in this country to obtain sugar 
some halfpenny a pound cheaper, yet even 
under the present mania for free trade— 
or supposed mania, for I believe it prevails 
much more in Parliament than out of it— 
I do believe the people of this country will 
hesitate before they obtain a trifling di- 
minution in the price of this article, admit- 
ted to be of general consumption, if they 
know that its cheapness is to be obtained 
by an operation which will render useles 
and nugatory, and worse than useless and 
hugatory, all the efforts which they have 
been making for the last ten or twelve 
years—all the exertions and all the sacri- 
fices they have made, and all the money 
and all the blood which they have expend- 
ed—I think it will be difficult to persuade 
the people of this country that a measure 
Which raises by 25 per cent the present 
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price of an article mainly produced by 
slavery in Cuba, kept up by the Slave 
Trade to Cuba—I think it will be difficult 
to persuade the common sense of the peo- 
ple of this country that the price of the 
principal commodity grown in Cuba and 
Brazil will have no tendency to encourage 
slavery and promote the continuance of the 
Slave Trade, which they have made such 
stupendous sacrifices, and which I believe, 
as a moral and Christian people, they are 
prepared to make still greater sacrifices, 
utterly to uproot and extinguish. At any 
other period of the Session, in any other 
state of politics, and under different cir- 
cumstances as respects the House, I should 
not have felt that I was doing my duty if 
I limited myself to stating the objections 
which I entertain to the measure. I shall 
move—only for the purpose of placing on 
record my opinion, that this Bill be read 
a first time this day three months. In the 
present state of this House, at this period 
of the Session, exhausted as your Lord- 
ships are by a sitting which has now lasted 
nearly seven months, after the decision— 
the most unexpected and unforeseen de- 
cision—come to by the House of Commons 
the other night, I shall not, my Lords, so 
far as I am concerned, give your Lordships 
the trouble of dividing on this question. 
If any other noble Lord should think fit to 
divide the House, with my strong feeling 
on this subject, I shall feel compelled to 
give my vote against the reading of this 
Bill; for my own part, however, I do not 
propose to divide your Lordships, I only 
desire to have it recorded that I for one 
entertain the strongest and gravest objec- 
tions to this Bill; and, for my part, I say 
“No ”’ to its first reading. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he did not 
rise with the hope of adding anything to 
the powerful arguments urged by the noble 
Lord who had just sat down ; but he felt it 
an imperative duty to himself, to all with 
whom he had been connected in political 
life, and to the people of England, to de- 
clare his direct and irreconcilable hostility 
to the principles upon which the Bill was 
founded. He fully concurred in what had 
been predicted in 1841 by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, as the con- 
sequence of such a measure. That noble 
Lord then expressed his opinion that a 
measure of this kind would stimulate and 
encourage the trade in human beings ; and 
if he (Lord Denman) might refer to what 
had appeared in the pnblic papers, that 
noble Lord had repeated the same state- 
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ment recently in the House of Commons. 
He did not find that anything but specu- 
lation and theory had been advanced in 
contradiction to that statement; but he 
thought the very object of the measure it- 
self was a sufficient proof that its natural 
consequence must be that predicted by the 
noble Lord, for unless the number of slaves 
was very greatly increased, he was at a 
loss to understand how the increased pro- 
duction of sugar which was anticipated, 
was to be obtained. He thought it utterly 
impossible to talk of slavery and the Slave 
Trade with any degree of moderation,—or, 
indeed, with any other feeling than that 
of the most perfect abhorrence ; and the 
noble Earl who commenced this discussion 
had expressed in very strong terms his 
detestation of that system. It was, how- 
ever, rather difficult to suppose that this 
system could be regarded with any great 
abhorrence and disgust by those who pro- 
posed a measure which appeared to him 
directly caleulated to aggravate the evil. 
It seemed to him scarcely possible the 
world would believe that those who now 
wanted cheap sugar at the expense of slave 
labour were the natural decendants of those 
who, at all hazards, and despite all dif- 
ficulties, made such sacrifices to abolish 
the Slave Trade, and in abolishing which 
this country had incurred a very serious 
obligation to those parties who immediately 
suffered by the emancipation of slaves in 
our Colonies—the West India planters. 
He always felt that that class of people 
had been ill used; the State had placed 
them in an unfortunate position, and the 
State owed them an indemnity. A reduc- 
tion of a halfpenny a pound in the price of 
sugar was now required, and at the same 
time they wanted an increased revenue. 
God forbid they should get it by any dis- 
honest means! But at whose cost did 
they propose to get it? At the cost of 
those unhappy Africans who had no voice 
in that House, no friends or representatives 
in this country, no community of interest, 
and who were talked of like horses or 
oxen, or as even still less worthy of regard. 
He had perused a document which had 
been referred to in the other House of 
Parliament as well as in the debate to- 
night—the resolution of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Liverpool, who expressed an 
opinion that this measure would not in- 
erease slavery. The committee of that 
society set out with a very candid admis- 
sion of the sinfulness of slavery ; and the 
committee then proceeded to say that they 
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‘‘ could not record but with feelings of hu. 
miliation and sorrow, the failure of every 
measure, both fiscal and military, which 
had been applied to the extinction of the 
Slave Trade.”’ Now, with the greatest 
respect for these gentlemen, he begged to 
question the accuracy of that statement, 
He could not conceive that there had been 
any failure at all. He admitted there had 
been no extinction of the traffic: it had 
proceeded, but it had proceeded in a very 
diminished ratio. Their Lordships had 
heard to-night that no less than 70 ships, 
engaged in the conveyance of slaves, were 
captured last year; and he would like to 
know what number of negroes had by 
those captures been placed under the 
protection of the British Government at 
Sierra Leone to reap the benefits of civiliza- 
tion. He thought, then, that it could not be 
said, that the measures adopted for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade had failed, when 
so many vessels conveying slaves to work 
under the lash in Brazil, had been inter- 
cepted by British cruisers during the last 
year. It was admitted, that both in Cuba 
and Brazil many persons were desirous of 
getting rid of their slaves; and they were, 
no doubt, less anxious to protract the sys- 
tem of slavery, because their trade was 
rendered dangerous by the watchfulness of 
British cruisers. The Government were 
not asked to legislate on this subject in 
July or August without a proper opportu- 
nity of forming a deliberate judgment; and 
yet when they had hardly heen placed in 
their seats, they called on Parliament to 
make an inroad on a mighty scheme for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, and for 
rescuing the human race from a curse and 
a stigma under which they had long la- 
boured, and which fostered and maintained 
a body of men in the practice of piracy of 
the worst kind. They had been warned 
of the difficulty of dealing with foreign 
Powers if they introduced this scheme of 
duties ; but they were part of our system 
of laws. Had any difficulties arisen on 
the subject? Did Brazil complain of our 
doing that which she herself professed to 
do—namely, to take measures for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade? She was 
precluded by her treaties from raising any 
objections, as well as by the law of nations. 
The great argument urged in favour of the 
Bill that night as well as on former occa- 
sions, was the necessity of doing away 
with the inconsistency which marked our 
present course. But, surely, if there were 
inconsistencies —if there were two ele 
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ments in our system, one good and the 
other bad, they were not to secure consist- 
ency by sacrificing that which was good, 
and adhering to that which was bad. For 
his own part he took no blame to himself 
for any of these measures which had been 
alluded to. Like most of their Lordships, 
probably, he had not looked into them, and 
had taken no part in their discussion ; but 
to say that a great evil was not to be re- 
formed, for fear of the charge of inconsist- 
ency, appeared to him to interpose a bar to 
every kind of improvement. No measure 
of prevention was perfect ; but this was no 
reason for giving it full effect whenever it 
might be applicable. From the examina- 
tion which he had bestowed on the ques- 
tion, he had no doubt whatever that free 
labour would be driven from the market by 
this Bill, at least for a considerable num- 
ber of years. They had been told how 
free labour was to supersede slave labour 
by means of improved cultivation and ma- 
chinery; but it had not been shown how 
the slaveowner was to be debarred from 
resorting to the same means. The limit 
was lost on the subject of slave labour. It 
was impossible to estimate the extent to 
which it would increase. If we multiplied 
slave labour for the purpose of supplying the 
immense quantity of sugar which the people 
of England were said to require, how could 
we at all limit the employment of slave 
labour? He thought, therefore, that be- 
fore this great experiment was made, it 
would have been very desirable to ascer- 
tain the extent to which the resources of 
the East Indies and of the Mauritius in 
the production of free-labour sugar could 
have been made available, and also how 
far the supply could be augmented by any 
schemes of emigration that could be adopted, 
rather than that it should be now stated 
from what doubtful sources imperfect aids 
might by possibility be drawn, and that we 
should now be driven to this principle, that 
free trade would and must prevail; that it 
must make its way; that there was no 
means of stopping it; that, like Napoleon, 
we must yield to commercial enterprise ; 
and that there was no possibility of check- 
ing free trade in any direction in which it 
should tend. That seemed to hima very 
alarming doctrine, and he wished the Go- 
vernment would state how they would apply 
such a principle to the encouragement of 
murder, bloodshed, and rapine. If an 
analogy were attempted to be drawn be- 
tween the articles of corn and sugar, he 
said the comparison did not apply, because 
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corn was not produced by human blood, 
and the occupation of the foreign farmer 
was an innocent one; but if we determined 
to shut our eyes to any atrocities or crimes 
that might be committed in the growth of 
the articles of our consumption, we sheuld 
be subverting all the principles of morality, 
and destroying the tenure upon which the 
whole system of human society was based. 
These principles were not applicable to the 
people of England. They would willingly 
give up any advantages which they might 
derive from an extension of the supply of 
sugar to be obtained by such means; but 
they were not prepared to give up those 
principles for which they had so long con- 
tended, and which they had at last estab- 
lished at such sacrifices. He owned he 
had been taken by surprise by being 
called upon to debate this question at the 
present period. He had come to town for 
the purpose, at great inconvenience to him- 
self ; but under the cireumstances he should 
not now enter upon a variety of topics 
upon which that question rested, totally 
different from those which had been to- 
night advanced. He felt it his duty to 
oppose this measure upon the general prin- 
ciples which he had always endeavoured to 
support; and when Members of the Go- 
vernment talked of the settlement of this 
great question, he begged leave to tell 
that the question was not by any means 
settled. A measure brought forward in so 
hasty a manner, at such a period of the 
Session, and with so little opportunity of 
discussion—a measure, above all, whose 
principles seemed to him unjust, never 
could be settled satisfactorily in the way 
the Government proposed; and it might be 
useful to the country that this question 
should not be considered as settled. There 
was one consideration to which he wished 
to advert, although he did not know whe- 
ther it had been pointed out before: if free 
trade was this irresistible power which it 
was in vain to contend against, and to 
which we must all submit, he wanted to 
know why that answer should not be given 
to any of our own subjects who were dis- 
posed to purchase slaves, as the Govern- 
ment were prepared to purchase the article 
produced by slave labour? If free trade 
was to be made the means of encouraging 
crime, bloodshed, and all the horrors that 
take place on the coast of Africa, he did 
not see why the traffic in slaves might not 
be directly allowed. He should not longer 
trespass upon their Lordships, but felt it his 
duty to express his opposition to the Bill. 
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The Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 


that notwithstanding the expectations ex- 
pressed by the noble and learned Lord who 
had just spoken, that some further argu- 
ment should be put forth from the Ministe- 
rial benches in support of the Motion for 
the first reading of this Bill, he confessed 
that, after having listened to the speech of 
the noble and learned Lord, he should have 
been perfectly contented to have rested the 
arguments in favour of this Bill upon the 
full, able, complete, and varied state- 
ment of his noble Friend who presided 
over that department with which this sub- 
ject was more immediately connected ; but 
without meaning to prolong this unusual, 
though convenient discussion, on the first 
reading, he did feel himself called upon to 
answer the questions put to the Govern- 
ment by his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Stanley), as well as by the noble and learned 
Lord who spoke last. In the first place, 
his noble Friend had asked the Govern- 
ment whether they thought that that was 
a fit period of the Session to come to a de- 
cision—for he said they could not have so 
full and deliberate discussion—upon so im- 
portant a question. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) was prepared to contend that 
the Government would have been wanting 
in their duty if they had allowed this Ses- 
sion to terminate without endeavouring to 
secure to the people of this country a par- 
ticipation in that share of the consumption 
of sugar to which they were entitled; and 
that the Government were fully justified in 
not adjourning the question to a distant 
period, especially when they considered the 
claim the people had derived from the de- 
cision of Parliament upon the Corn Laws, 
to the benefit of any other consumption 
which the principles of free trade could 
give them. This question, too, was not 
brought forward now for the first time. It 
had been discussed over and over again; 
and the absurd folly and inutility of the 
system they were now pursuing for the pur- 
pose of putting down the Slave Trade, and 
in which they had persevered for so long 
at such an expense of money and at such 
a sacrifice of life, stood recognised and 
discovered. All their laudable efforts had 
failed, whilst they left the people of this 
country subject to an impost which pro- 
duced no benefit to any man whatever, either 
black or white—whether he was an inha- 
bitant of this country, or one of the de- 
voted nations of Africa—and was attended 
only by a fanciful distinction of having the 
poor—not the rich—consumer of this coun- 
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try liable to the payment of a larger sum 
than, according to the ordinary principles 
of free trade, he ought to pay for his con. 
sumption of sugar. ‘‘ But,’’ said his noble 
Friend opposite, ‘‘ you may say you re. 
quire to have this upon the principle of 
free trade; but is this Bill a Bill of free 
trade? ’’—and his noble Friend proceeded 
to tell them it was not, because, after all, 
when the working of the Bill was complete, 
it would leave the consumer liable to paya 
duty of 14s. But did the advocates of 
free trade hold that the institutions and 
establishments of the country could be 
maintained for nothing? Did they say 
that no revenue was required to be raised? 
The principle of free trade was to have no 
discriminating duty—to act upon the prin- 
ciple of open competition; and when he 
saw all those discriminating duties abo- 
lished, he said they had, as far as the 
necessity of their condition and revenue 
would allow, placed the principles of free 
trade upon a lasting and sound foundation, 
He therefore claimed for this measure the 
character of a free-trade measure. The 
arguments advanced by the noble Lord 
opposite, and which were employed else- 
where, were rather inconsistent, and re- 
quired only to be placed in juxtaposition 
to prove that. The Government were told 
they were wrong in principle to consume 
slave-grown produce ; but if it were wrong, 
there were a great many things in which it 
must be done, and was done. It was said 
that the West India producer could supply 
all the sugar this country required; but 
afterwards another argument was used to 
show that that supply must fail; and yet 
they were to keep up a fanciful distinction 
between one quarter from which sugar came 
and another. He said fanciful distinetion, 
because it did not diminish the growing of 
slave-grown sugar, whilst it increased the 
price; and the prosperity and commerce of 
this country were called upon to feed and 
maintain it, inasmuch as it supplied every 
country that consumed slave-grown sugar 
with the articles with which they were en- 
abled to pay for it. We supplied Russia 
—not directly, not honestly, but indirectly, 
dishonestly, and circuitously — with all 
that she consumed of slave-grown pro- 
duce: and not only that, but when his 
noble Friend talked of blood and sacrifices, 
let him remember that a great part of the 
slave produce was carried on in English 
ships—that a great part of the trade m 
Brazil was carried on by British ships. By 
an account which he held in his hand, he 
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found that, in the course of last year, 
British vessels had conveyed 23,889 tons 
of slave-grown sugar from Rio Janeiro 
alone to different parts of the world. And 
yet it was said that, under the present 
system, they did not contribute to the en- 
couragement of the Slave Trade. Again, 
our vessels were engaged in the convey- 
ance of this produce from Cuba to Trieste, 
for Austria had no scruples about slave- 
grown produce, and we supplied her with 
slave-grown sugar. But his noble Friend 
felt the inconvenience and want of solidity 
of his own argument; for, after stating 
the principle very highly as to the impro- 
priety, and immorality, and wickedness of 
using slave-grown produce, he said, there 
were some things so extremely convenient 
tous we could not do without them. His 
noble Friend thought of Lancashire—he 
thought that all the manufactures there 
would be gone, but for these articles; and 
he said it was so convenient we should have 
cotton. If then it was to be confined to a 
question of convenience, let his noble 
Friend not tell them that it was to be a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
let his noble Friend not condemn the Go- 
vernment for calculating, when he himself 
made calculations; his’ noble Friend ap- 
peared to try things by a thermometer of 
his own; it rose to boiling point on Cuba 
sugar, but sank to a most agreeable tem- 
perature on Carolina cotton. But the Go- 
vernment were not going to give a stimulus 
to the Slave Trade—they intended only to 
afford a stimulus to the free cultivation of 
sugar, and he confidently stated that there 
Was a growing disposition, both in Cuba 
and also in Brazil, to a system of free 
labour for the cultivation of sugar. He 
called the attention of the House to the 
fact, not noticed by his noble Friend, nor 
by the noble and learned Lord—a fact 
stated upon unquestionable authority— 
that the cultivation of sugar had increased 
although the importation of slaves had not 
—a perceptible proof of the disposition in 
Brazil and other slave-growing countries 
for free labour; and he thought that under 
more favourable circumstances that in- 
crease would be still further augmented by 
the application of that most effective of all 
arguments—by convincing the owners that 
it was more profitable to them to cultivate 
sugar by free than by slave labour. Would 
his noble Friend opposite, who so well 
knew the Colonies—would he affirm that 
there were not estates where produce might 
be doubledif an incentive were applied to the 
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use of machinery. His noble Friend said, 
that with the increasing production of the 
West Indies, by means of improved me- 
thods of cultivation, they ought to wait 
and see the ultimate effects of it ; but would 
his noble Friend say there were not estates 
the produce of which might be doubled, if 
an incentive were applied by the removal 
of protection? He knew that upon the 
best authority, and he knew more; for he 
knew that, notwithstanding his noble Friend 
held out menaces—menaces in argument 
he meant—against persons embarking ca- 
pital in the Colonies, yet with this Bill 
before Parliament, and with almost the cer- 
tainty of its being passed, there was form- 
ing in this country a company composed of 
men of the greatest information, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient capital, for the pur- 
pose of embarking that capital, with no 
other prospect of a return than that which 
they would have under this Bill, by extend- 
ing the production of sugar in the West 
Indies. He hoped, moreover, that from 
this very Bill, out of the increased influ- 
ence which commerce with this country 
would give us, and out of the improved 
relations, not only between Government 
and Government, but between man and 
man, this country would be enabled, 
not only to remove that repugnance 
which they had created in certain Go- 
vernments against them, but to obtain 
their concurrence, which in no other way 
could they have hoped for, in putting down 
that which he thought might be put down 
more effectually by the universal concur- 
rence of all countries, than by any other 
means. It would also give great en- 
couragement at home to the employment 
of free labour, which, as every day proved, 
was becoming a more important and more 
fruitful source of industry. He had heard 
recently that a large number of white per- 
sons, amounting to nearly 2,000, had gone 
to one of our West India islands from Ma- 
deira—and such an immigration was likely 
to be attended with great advantages to 
both the employers and the employed—and 
that it was likely that those immigrants 
would be followed by many more. He 
would not then go into the measures by 
which he hoped the West India Colonies 
might be reconciled to the adoption of this 
change affecting their interests ; but long 
before this, after the country had been 
called upon, from principles of humanity, 
to remove the fetters from the negro, the 
Legislature ought to have removed also 
the fetters from the industry of the West 
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India planters; and the Legislature had 
commenced this by affording greater fa- 
cilities to immigration, and by permitting 
persons to bind themselves for a certain 
period under the superintendence of the 
local magistrates. He thought also that it 
would be wise to permit the Colonies to 
regulate their own duties, of which they 
were better judges than the British Legis- 
lature could be; and when the West Indies 
had received these aids for the struggle, 
he trusted they would redouble their ex- 
ertions to produce free-labour sugar, bring- 
ing all their intelligence and capital to the 
production; and that there would be both 
from the West Indies and the East Indies 
an increased supply to this country, except 
only that the East India supply should be 
diminished to this country by the growing 
prosperity of our subjects in India, and by 
the greater consumption of sugar by them. 
Upon these grounds he trusted their Lord- 
ships would give a first reading to this 
Bill. And, before sitting down, he might 
perhaps suggest to his noble Friend, that 
he should allow the Bill to be read a first 
time, as being a more respectful mode of 
meeting a Bill coming from the House of 
Commons, and that when the proposal for 
fixing the second reading should be made, 
his noble Friend should move that it be 
fixed for that day three months, by which 
his noble Friend would have every oppor- 
tunity he could desire of protesting against 
the Bill. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, that as the 
speech of his noble Friend near him (Lord 
Stanley) had been entirely unanswered, it 
would be presumption for him to detain 
their Lordships for any lengthened period ; 
but as the subject was important, and he 
had come up for the purpose of giving his 
vote against this Bill, he could not allow 
that—the only—occasion, on which the 
merits of the Bill would be discussed, to 
pass without making a few observations. 
The opposition to this Bill rested on two 
distinct grounds—the general impolicy of 
the measure, setting aside all questions of 
humanity ; and, secondly, whatever their 
judgment might be upon that question, it 
remained to be determined whether there 
were any moral considerations connected 
with the character of this country which 
forbade any advance at all in doing that 
which would, in the eyes of the world, be 
impolitic and improper. As to the ques- 
tion of the general policy of this country, 
the leading argument on all sides was that 
great principle which seemed to have drop- 
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ped from the clouds for the first time this 
year, and it was said that free trade hay. 
ing been applied to one thing, must now 
be applied to all. The whole principle on 
which Parliament had so far acted was 
that it was for the benefit of the country ; 
but so far as the agricultural interests 
went, the prejudicial effect had been shown 
in the depression of their markets, and in 
their inability to find purchasers. The in. 
terests of the Colonies did not come so di- 
rectly home to them; but they might find 
themselves injured from the ruin which 
would result from this measure, when it 
would be too late. It involved a complete 
change of the whole of our colonial poliey. 
The question whether we were to have 
Colonies at all, was involved in the ques- 
tion of free trade or protection. Protee- 
tion had been sometimes carried to a ri- 
diculous extent; but it was essentially 
required, and it formed a necessary part 
of that system under which this country 
had acquired greater wealth, perhaps, than 
any other, the results of ships, colonies, 
and commerce. The principle advocated 
by the noble Earl would involve the loss of 
the Colonies. What was the object of 
colonies at all? There might be parts of 
the globe, like Malta and Gibraltar, which 
were kept as points for armaments, or as 
places of refuge for our naval forces ; but 
all other colonies were preserved for bene- 
fit of trading with them, and for the ad- 
vantage of having a privileged trade with 
them. The system of reciprocal protec- 
tion was the system of colonies; and they 
would cease to be of any value the moment 
we deprived them entirely of the system of 
protection. Was it intended to give to the 
Colonies the power of removing all restrie- 
tions ? Were they to be at liberty to trade 
where they pleased, in what bottoms they 
pleased, and to have the entire and unre- 
stricted free trade which we claimed for 
ourselves, and which it was said would 
produce such benefits to every one? This 
might be a very good and fanciful notion 
of some one seeking an Utopia ; but con- 
sidering the position of the world as hostile 
with respect to commercial regulations, he 
asked whether we ought to throw down 
our defences, and to let in all the world, 
and whether any such system could be 
found in such a country as this to answer! 
Yet, with the boldness which distinguished 
the disciples of this school, the noble Earl 
followed up the rule to its fullest extent. 
Was everybody, then, to be allowed to 
carry their manufactures to Jamaica a 
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Canada on the same terms as we received 
them ourselves? If that were the case, 
the gentlemen in Manchester, who expected 
such great benefits from free trade, would 
discover that in their own favourite article 
of cotton, the monopoly in which they con- 
ceived no one could take from them, they 
would meet with successful rivals in some 
of those Colonies. It had been stated by 
some of those gentlemen in the Committee 
on the Burdens on Land, that the Ameri- 
eans met them successfully in the Brazilian 
and Chinese markets with coarse cottons ; 
and why should they not equally beat them 
in our own Colonies? Jt would then be a 
question whether it would be worth while 
to keep our Colonies not for our own bene- 
fit, but for the benefit of all the world, at 
a great expense to the revenue, with a 
great increase of our establishments, and 
entailing upon us certainly weakness and 
feebleness, if the time should come when 
we should be unfortunately called upon to 
defend ourselves at home. The country 
would be placed in a false position by this 
system ; and if the principle were adopted 
at all, it must be carried further—the 
whole thing must be looked to: and he 
felt strongly confident that the men who 
advised these measures, and pressed them 


upon the country and upon Parliament, 
ran the risk of bringing into jeopardy the 
prospects of this country; and he warned 
them that it was a most dangerous experi- 


ment. He could not say from the speech 
of the noble Earl who moved this Bill, that 
he entered upon the proposal with a full 
conviction of its importance, and of the 
end to which it would lead. Therefore, 
setting aside the principle of humanity, he 
objected to so treating the Colonies. The 
unfortunate West Indian had been worse 
treated than any other. Within his own 
time the Slave Trade had been carried on 
—that trade was abolished: assurances 
were at that time given, that there was no 
intention of disturbing the condition of the 
Colonies with regard to slave labour. Then 
came the second measure for abolishing 
the condition of slavery altogether ; and 
great as had been the expense, and enor- 
mous as was the amount which this coun- 
try had saeriticed, there were few people, 
he believed, in this country, who were dis- 
satisfied at the sacrifice that had been 
made. Now they came and asked Parlia- 
ment to let into competition with them— 
knowing the unfavourable condition in 
which they were left—the slave-grown pro- 
duee of other parts of the world. What 
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they had been told in this country with 
respect to the repeal of the Corn Laws— 
that it would give a great impetus to the 
labour and industry of this country, and 
create a great stimulus among the English 
farmers—was told also to the West India 
proprietors ; and this impetus was to be 
given by taking away the rewards which 
followed their own industry. How could 
they adventure new machinery and in- 
creased immigration, whilst the value of 
their produce was thus diminished? If 
these improvements were likely to do good, 
why did Parliament withdraw all encour- 
agement to making them profitable? By 
this Bill they were giving an additional en- 
couragement to the Slave Trade, because 
it made a difference whether they were 
dealing with those who used slave labour, 
and those who encouraged the Slave Trade 
from the coast of Africa. It was said, 
indeed, that we did receive other articles 
the growth of slave labour. That, how- 
ever, was not the question under the pre- 
sent Bill, which was to extend that system. 
If this were a new subject, and if there 
were already no trade with countries using 
slave labour, there might be some argu- 
ment on the general question; but the 
question here was whether they should pass 
a Bill to open new sources of supply, which 
would come exclusively from Cuba and 
Brazil, where not only slavery existed, but 
the Slave Trade was carried on to a great 
extent. It was well known that the calcu- 
lation made by persons engaged in the 
Slave Trade was this, that if one cargo in 
five were brought into port and securely 
disposed of, the proceeds of that would be 
sufficient to defray the expense of the 
whole five voyages. He need scarcely 
point out to their Lordships the great in- 
fluence that such results must have on 
the minds of men as inducements to them 
to engage in the Slave Trade. The 
House could not have forgotten that this 
country made a vast sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to negro slavery. 
Were they now prepared to render that 
sacrifice nugatory for the sake of 2d. or 
13d. per pound saving on the cost of 
sugar ? Were they prepared, for the sake 
of a trifling reduction in price, to revive 
the old system in all its horrors? He 
fully believed that if the people of this 
country really understood the question be- 
fore the House, they would declare against 
it now, as they had done in the year 1841, 
when it was proposed to give them cheap 
sugar, and a variety of other things cheap. 
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It was no answer to this to say that encour- 
agement was given to the Slave Trade by 
the importation of the copper ores of Cuba. 
He should never support that; he never 
had supported anything which appeared 
to him to have a tendency to encourage 
slavery, still less the Slave Trade. But 
then they were told that they must pass 
this Bill, because sugar was to the people 
of this country one of the necessaries of 
life. It had long been in use, but he 
nevertheless regarded it as one of the 
luxuries of life. The cotton trade was a 
very different matter from the trade in 
sugar. They were not now called upon to 
deal with the cotton trade; it had long 
been settled, and the settlement had lasted 
for years; but with sugar the case was 
wholly different. It had become fashion- 
able to say that we ought to buy in the 
cheapest market, and sell in the dearest: he 
trusted, however, it was not necessary to 
inform their Lordships, that markets appa- 
rently the cheapest, were not the cheapest 
in reality. Upon the whole, he regarded 
the commercial scheme of the Government 
as most objectionable ; and he should ill 
discharge the duties which he owed to 
their Lordships and the country if he did 
not protest against it. The change in the 
Corn Laws, and the proposed alteration in 
the Sugar Duties, did not go to the country 
as having the support of anything like ma- 
jorities of the two Houses of Parliament. 
It was well known that the change in the 
Corn Laws was not carried upon its merits ; 
and it was equally well known that the 
present proposition respecting sugar, had 
been supported by his right hon. Friend 
in another place, not upon its merits, but 
on account of a particular party position. 
His right hon. Friend, and those who sup- 
ported him in the House of Commons, had 
voted for the Bill before their Lordships, 
not upon any ground of political expedi- 
ency—not upon any ground of humanity— 
but solely to avoid disturbing the Govern- 
ment. THence it was that both the mea- 
sures, both the Sugar and the Corn Bill, 
would go before the country without the 
support of a majority in either House. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE agreed with other 
noble Lords in regretting that a measure 
of such importance should be introduced 
at this advanced period of the Session, and 
when so few Members of their Lordships’ 
House were present to discuss it ; but that 
delay did not rest with the Government, 
for it was impossible that they could, con- 
sistently with the discharge of their other 
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public duties, bring forward the measure 
at an earlier period. It was said, however, 
that they might have, under such circum. 
stances, postponed the Bill; but to that 
he would answer, that he could hardly con. 
ceive any greater dereliction of duty than 
postponing the introduction of a measure 
of this description, and not taking the defin- 
ite opinion of the House with regard to it 
this Session. What, he would ask, had 
been the constant complaint of all parties 
with respect to this subject? Was it not 
that the question had been allowed to re. 
main unsettled? His noble Friend who 
spoke on the other side of the House had 
disposed of the objection which was based 
on constitutional grounds, and, therefore, 
he would look on it in a financial and com- 
mercial light; and regarding it in that 
view, he would declare that the present 
state of those duties was a financial and 
commercial wrong ; and any one who had 
been connected with the finances of this 
country must be aware of the various com- 
munications which were made from various 
quarters, from the east and the west, com- 
plaining of the injury which many interests 
suffered from the unsettled state of the 
question, and the want of any permanent 
arrangement of these duties. The noble 
Lord opposite who opposed the measure 
had spoken of a pledge to the West Indies, 
of not proposing any interference with 
their productions, and of the improvements 
which had taken place in the cultivation of 
those Colonies, as if they were the result 
of the pledge; but he (Lord Monteagle) 
would say, that of all the examples of ex- 
traordinary credibility which he had ever 
heard of as existing in the mind of any 
man, it was in the minds of those connected 
with the East Indies or the West Indies, 
if they believed that there was any pos- 
sibility of those duties remaining in a sit- 
uation of continued permanence. What 
had the Legislature been doing for the last 
twenty years with regard to the Sugar 
Duties ? Had they adopted a course which 
could have induced the planters to suppose 
the Sugar Duties would be allowed to re- 
main as they were? Had not the legisla- 
tion on the subject been a succession of 
changes, giving rise to anticipations of 
other changes? Under these circum- 
stances, he thought that Her Majesty s 
Government had acted most properly in 
bringing forward such a measure as this, 
when they considered that allowing it to 
remain unsettled was productive of such 
injurious consequences. In referring 
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the connexion of this subject with slavery, 
his noble Friend opposite had omitted to 
advert to the argument of the noble Mar- 
quess near him, namely, that when they 
admitted foreign free sugar from the Con- 
tinent, they abandoned the principle of 
discrimination. It was quite clear that if 
50,000 tons of free sugar were taken out 
of the continental market, it would have 
the same effect on slavery as if they took 
the same quantity of slave-grown sugar. 
The price in the continental market would 
be regulated by the supply of sugar, and 
when they took that free-grown sugar 
from the markets of the Continent, they 
abandoned all pretence to discrimination. 
Suppose the supply of sugar to the conti- 
nental market consisted of half free-grown 
and half slave-grown sugar, what differ- 
ence did it make which we took if we ad- 
mitted either? He would defy the most 
ingenious argument to point out a differ- 
ence. It was objected to the reduction of 
these duties, that such a reduction would 
have the effect of stimulating the Slave 
Trade. At a former period the supply of 
sugar from the Colonies was so extensive 
as to produce a surplus which was exported 
to the Continent ; and in that case a reduc- 
tion of duty, by ineréasing the consump- 
tion here, and decreasing the supply to 
the Continent, might be said to encourage 
the consumption on the Continent of slave- 
grown sugar to make up the supply. But 
the case was now different, and he could 
not recognise the argument that a reduc- 
tion of duty ought to be considered as a 
question of maintaining or stimulating 
slavery. Could any one believe that the 
discriminating duties had ever been in- 
tended to have any connexion with sla- 
very? Was not the discrimination contin- 
ued after the abolition of the Slave Trade 
by this country, but whilst we continued 
to be masters of slaves? The discrimi- 
nation was intended solely as a protection 
to the colonists; and having used it so 
long, had they now a right to turn round 
with all this pathos and moral indignation, 
and to defend it on totally new and differ- 
ent grounds? His noble Friend said that 
we were about to give up our colonial sys- 
tem; but did he mean that the colonial 
system established in former and bad times 
was right? Was it not unjust to compel 
our Colonies to take our goods, if they were 
ofa higher price or an inferior quality to 
those which they could get in other mar- 
kets? And was it not unjust to compel 
us at home to take the goods of the Co- 
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lonies at a dearer price than that for which 
we could obtain them elsewhere? Could 
a mutual wrong of that kind be defended 
on just and reasonable grounds? He 
could understand the principle of com- 
pensation ; but he could not understand 
how a mutual wrong could be made a tie 
between the Colonies and the mother 
country. What was the tie that really 
bound us? Did not the Colonies see the 
advantages of being connected with Eng- 
land? Were they not proud of that con- 
nexion, as we had reason to be proud of 
them? Looking at the spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and the freedom that was estab- 
lished by the British nation wherever it 
fixed its footsteps, the Colonies were proud 
of their connexion with this country. He 
could not agree that mutual wrong was a 
proper tie between a nation and its Colo- 
nies ; nor could he agree with the inference 
that it was right to continue a wrong, but 
that it was wrong to commence it. The 
noble Lord opposite had said that if cotton, 
being a slave production, were now for the 
first time to be introduced, the question 
would assume a different character from 
that which belonged to it, as the trade was 
at present established; but he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) would ask him what would be the 
effect of reducing the duty on cotton ? 
Would it not be as great a stimulus to 
slavery as the reduction of the duty on 
sugar? It would; and when the noble 
Lord talked with contempt of the reduc- 
tion of one halfpenny a pound, he (Lord 
Monteagle) would inform the noble Lord 
that we sacrificed our sympathy—if that 
were a sacrifice of it—with the slaves in 
the article of cotton, for five-eighths of a 
penny per pound. Would it be right, 
then, to say to the Government of that day, 
that they had sacrificed all sympathies 
with the slaves for five eighths of a penny ? 
Their Lordships were aware that a most 
important branch of the trade or commerce 
of a whole country might turn upon the 
five-eighths of a penny, and that the Go- 
vernment of this country had, on a former 
occasion, sacrificed 700,000/. for the five- 
eighths of a penny. With regard to the 
interests of the owners of property in the 
West Indies, he would say that if ever 
people had the fullest notice that a ques- 
tion was to be settled, it was the people of 
the West Indies as regarded the sugar ques- 
tion. He (Lord Monteagle) introduced the 
largest change that had been made on the 
subject—he introduced it as an organ of 
the Government with which he was con- 
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nected, being then in the other House of 
Parliament ; and when he at first proposed 
it, that measure was regarded as subver- 
sive of the interests of the West Indies by 
many. It was a measure to assimilate 
the duty on East and West Indian sugar; 
and though he had heard great complaints 
of suffering in the West Indies,-he never, 
since the passing of that Bill, heard any 
one connected witht the West Indies at- 
tribute any of the losses which had taken 
place to the assimilation of the Sugar Du- 
ties. No attempt had been made to an- 
swer the statement at that side of the 
House as to the absurdity of the pretension 
of humanity in this matter. We sent this 
slave-grown sugar to all parts of the earth— 
we compelled our Colonies to consume it— 
and yet we were told that on the ground of 
humanity this duty ought not to be reduced. 
There was a time in the fanaticism of the 
middle ages, when the Pope assigned the 
east to one Power, and the west to another; 
but the extravaggnce of the Pope was no- 
thing to be compared to the assumption of 
placing certain limits of longitude and lati- 
tude to right and wrong. We might say 
that one side of- the line was to belong to 
Portugal, and another to some other 
Power; but it was an absurdity to say that 
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a thing could be right at one side, and 


wrong at the other. He would direct the 
attention of their Lordships to the position 
of the finances of the country at present 
—a position which, to those who did not 
look below the surface of things, presented 
no cause of alarm, but to those who did, it 
was alarming, or if not alarming, it was 
only because they depended so much upon 
the unbounded resources of the country. 
There were deficiencies in the income of 
the country at the present moment, and 
this Bill, it ought to be recollected, would 
give a just and legitimate mode of improv- 
ing our finances, not by the imposition of 
new, but by the diminution of old burdens. 
It would not, it was true, give a balance 
in our favour of more than half a million; 
but it was a fair and legitimate mode of 
increasing the revenue, and ought to be 
adopted. If they compared the receipts 
and expenditure, they would find a sur- 
plus; but if they considered the extraordi- 
nary resources which had been brought to 
the aid of the permanent income, they 
would find that no less than 25,000,000. 
sterling, not of permanent, but of tempo- 
rary income, had been added. 

Lorp BROUGHAM felt that he la- 
boured under very great difficulty in ad- 
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dressing the House on the present occa. 
sion, because a fortnight ago he had an 
opportunity of stating his opinions and ex. 
pressing his feelings on this subject at 
considerable length, and he had waited 
during the course of this debate with some 
anxiety to hear an answer to the argu- 
ments which he then used, and to the 
statements which he then made: but not- 
withstanding all that had been said, he 
considered himself in the position of being 
up to that moment unanswered. What 
made the duty of answering more exigent 
on his noble Friends opposite was, that his 
arguments had been since enforced by the 
most powerful and eloquent speech of his 
noble Friend near him (Lord Stanley), 
which had been followed up by another 
noble Friend who sat near him, with his 
usual acuteness and power of argument; 
but, nevertheless, up to that hour his ar- 
guments were unanswered. That would 
certainly seem to relieve him from the task 
of going again through the same subject, 
and thus rescue their Lordships from the 
tedium of having the same tale again told 
told to them. Nevertheless, there had 
been some arguments in the speech of his 
noble Friend who had just sat down (Lord 
Monteagle), which would seem to indicate 
that they had taken somewhat different 
views on the subject. The noble Lord had 
delivered that speech as he always did, 
with great ability, but with more than his 
usual confidence, if he would allow him 
(Lord Brougham) to say so. He (Lord 
Brougham) might indeed observe, that 
when a man had less cause for confidence, 
he was apt to show it more. His noble 
Friend had adopted a tone of confidence 
and triumph, he would say, and he went 
off from point to point, reminding him of 
the gardener’s motto, ‘‘to look at every- 
thing, and touch nothing.’’ When he 
went over a point he said, ** What did you 
say to that—that was a most important 
argument, and you did not take notice of 
that.”” Why, the fact was that it had 
been answered two or three times, and he 
(Lord Brougham) was under the painful 
necessity of again referring to it, as his 
noble Friend did not attend to the answer; 
he was probably thinking of his own pro- 
spective speech, or he would have heard 
the answer that was given. His noble 
Friend opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) had made an assertion with refer- 
ence to the period he (Lord Brougham) 
had brought forward this subject before— 

The Marquess or LANSDOWNE: J 
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said that it was then brought forward by 
anticipation. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: And it is brought 
forward by anticipation to-night. 

The Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
There is a question now before the House. 

Lorpd BROUGHAM: But they were 
debating a question on the first reading, 
and his (Lord Brougham’s) statement was 
brought forward by anticipation with no 
greater irregularity, or no greater devia- 
tion from the practice of the House. He 
had done so for the sake of common and 
general convenience, because he conceived 
it was very convenient for that House to 
have an opportunity of expressing its sen- 
timents on a Bill which, coming from the 
other House as a Money Bill, they would 
have no opportunity of dealing with, save 
by rejecting it, which might be incon- 
venient. That was his (Lord Brougham’s) 
reason for making his speech on that 
night’s debate when he presented the 
petition of Thomas Clarkson. His noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
though he followed him, did not answer 
him. Indeed he promised to say nothing 
on the subject ; and he was as good as his 
word, for he certainly did say nothing on 
the subject. It was.a speech of half an 


hour’s length, but contained nothing on 
the question before the House ; and there- 
fore he (Lord Brougham) must consider 
his noble Friend’s speech on that night as 


his speech on the question. 
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channel for haste, except it was urged 
that they ought to be the more hasty 
the more important the question, and 
walk the quicker the more slippery the 
ground under their feet, and that in pro- 
portion as the subject was important they 
should dispose of it in a great hurry, and 
not look on either hand, or before them. 
It appeared that it was necessary at all 
events to do something; and why? Be- 
cause they were a new Government. Ile 
understood that a new Government must 
have something to go with to the country, 
when it had no majority in that House or 
in the other House—he (Lord Brougham) 
could assure the noble Lords opposite that 
he wished to raise no unpleasant feelings 
in their minds—and had no hope of exist- 
ence except from the quarrels amongst 
their adversaries; when he considered 
that, no doubt he could see why they 
should wish to court favour elsewhere, 
and to make an appeal to their supporters 
outside of doors. They said, let it in 
God’s name be an important measure that 
we bring forward—a measure with a good 
name—and let it be called something 
cheap. Let us, said they, cry out cheap 
sugar, and thereby have something else 
besides the hostium discordia to trust to 
for our existence. On such grounds as 
these he could understand why this Bill 
was hurried through the House at so late 
a period of the Session. Let it be recol- 
lected that the people of the West Indies 
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present occasion, he would say little ; and | 


this measure, or an opportunity of being 


again his noble Friend had kept his word. | heard against it. They took their negroes 
What he said was very little, and it was | from them, which were their property, on 


not much to the purpose. He (Lord 


account of their love of humanity; they 


Brougham) still adhered to the opinion he | confiscated their property, on account of 
had formerly expressed, that this was a their humanity and justice, and their love 


most unprecedented mode of dealing with 
80 large a measure, and that it was intro- 


| thereof; and they gave them about one- 


fourth or about one-fifth part of its value 


duced at a most unprecedented period of -—a great deal for them to pay, but very 


the Session. The more important it was 
the question should be settled, the more 
necessary it was that it should have been 
brought in at the accustomed period, that 
full consideration might be given it. His 
noble Friend who spoke last, however, 
had said that it would be shameful for 
the new Government not to bring on this 
measure. But why? Merely because 
they were a new Government, and just 
come into office. Why, that was the very 
reason for taking a little more time for 
turning about, and making up their minds 
on the policy of the measure. It was 
anything but a reason at this side of the 





little for the West Indians to receive; and 
the next thing they did was to take away 
the advantages they formerly enjoyed 
from protection, and to let in all foreign 
competition to overwhelm them; and that 
was not enough, for they scolded them at 
the same time that they flogged them—it 
was ‘‘preachee and floggee too.”” His 
noble Friend who opened the debate told 
them (the West Indians) that they were 
in a state of ignorance—that they were 
an incapable and a foolish people—that 
they did not know how to manage their 
own property, or to apply machinery, or 
to economise labour, or to meet expenses, 
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or to get profits. There were so few argu- 
ments to deal with, that it did not much 
signify where one took up the subject, 
which was left very much in a state of 
wreck, and as he had hit upon it he would 
proceed to refer to that part which related 
to the unhappy West Indians. No person 
could accuse him of any prejudice in 
favour of the West Indians, for during 
all his life, both in Parliament and out of 
it, he had been in conflict with the West 
India body; but he was not on that ac- 
count to do them an injustice. It was 
said that the object was to destroy mono- 
poly, and to give them cheaper sugar; and, 
secondly, it was said that they sought by 
the prodigious force and power of com- 
petition to stimulate them to turn their 
minds to the improvement of their ma- 
chinery, and to increasing the quantity. 
That was the argument of his noble 
Friend; and they were told by his noble 
Friend the noble Marquess a fact which 
he brought forward with great pomp: he 
said that a great company which was going 
to be established in the centre of Jamaica, 
was owing to this measure; but this com- 
pany was undertaken six months ago, 
when no idea existed in the human imagi- 
nation of any measure of the kind; be- 
cause at that time Sir Robert Peel ad- 
hered to his old plan. He adhered to his 
opinions of 1841; he adhered to his opin- 
ions of 1843, 1844, and 1845; and it was 
only within the last three weeks that a 
great light broke upon the mind of his 
right hon. Friend the worthy Baronet, 
and he gave up the opinion he formerly 
held. No, he (Lord Brougham) begged 
pardon. The right hon. Baronet adhered 
to his former opinions, but still he sup- 
ported the Government—it was a kind of 
non sequitur. Me said, I think this is a 
bad measure, and because it is a bad mea- 
sure, and because I disapprove very much 
of it, I will give it my support, because I 
don’t wish to shake the Government; and 
thus it appeared that the hostium discordia 
again prevailed. He (Lord Brougham) 
could, by the list of voters the other night 
and the voters of 1841, demonstrate to 
their Lordships that there was in the 
House of Commons a decided majority 
against this Bill, and on the very self- 
same ground on which they passed, by 
a majority of 36, Lord Sandon’s Resolu- 
tions, which was the very ground they 
now took, namely, that this was a Bill for 
the encouragement not only of slavery, 
but of the African Slave Trade. How 
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were they to calculate on such a mira. 
culous conversion as the miraculous con. 
version of Lord Sandon? And who had 
seconded his Resolution? Mr. Hogg, 
[A noble Lord here made an observation 
to Lord Brougham.| Oh, yes, Sir Some. 
body Hogg—aye, Sir James Hogg—is 
it the same person? [A Noble Lorp: 
It is the same person.] The same per- 
son! It is utterly impossible. Why he 
(Lord Brougham) had read not man 

hours ago the speech of the untitled Mr, 
Hogg, and he closed a most eloquent 
and admirable speech with this sentence: 
‘‘How can you, sitting in a Christian 
assembly, vote for a measure involving the 
very existence of our Colonies—involving 
the most sacred principles of justiee—in- 
volving the principles of humanity, and 
the principles of the Gospel itself.” He 
(Lord Brougham) might pause and doubt 
whether this could be the same individual 
whom his noble Friend had cited as an 
authority that night; but he was now in 
a new state: he had passed out of the 
chrysalis into the butterfly state, and 
he now enjoyed another nomenclature. 
Some singular change had certainly taken 
place; for if his former arguments were 
correct, he now came forward with the 
advocates of this measure, against the 
Gospel, against humanity, against the 
existence of the Colonies, against the 
sacred principles of justice; and that in 
the same Christian Legislature where he 
made his former speech. Why, what a 
joke was this! There was a person of 
whom it was said that he assumed the 
form of a tree—si volis arbor—or even 
of a boar—sive aper. But another poet, 
who had also dealt with the subject of 
Proteus, described him as one, 

—qui subito sus (laughter) horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamosusque draco et fulva cervice lezna. 

He (Lord Brougham) thought the whole 
argument in favour of this measure was 
this, that sugar would be reduced in price, 
and would be brought within the capacity 
of purchase to the bulk of the people of 
this country to a large amount—for if 
not to a large amount it did absolutely 
nothing. Now, he might as a plain man, 
and without professing any great know- 
ledge of Colonial affairs, or affecting any 
great knowledge of the affairs of the 
Board of Trade, or pretending to an ac- 
curate investigation of details—he might, 
as a man merely exercising his common 
sense and judgment, ask this question: 
how could there be that augmentation of 
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the quantity of sugar which was to bring 
the article into every cottage—which was 
to lower the price by increasing the 
amount of supply—how could this pos- 
sibly happen unless there was an imme- 
diate increase in the quantity of sugar 
brought into the market? How should 
that be got but by one way, and one way 
only—by a gradual supply? If they 
spread this over a number of years, his 
argument would fail; but this was a Bill 
to put the demand into the market at 
once. There was only one conceivable 
way of meeting the demand and increas- 
ing the quantity of sugar, if they did not 
let in the slave sugar, and that was to 
increase the quantity of free-grown sugar 
by the use of better machinery. There 
came his objections to the measure. It 
opened a market to slave-grown sugar, 
and there was to be no limit to the supply, 
as the African Slave Trade enabled them 
to go on to an unlimited extent. There 
had been no answer to this, nor any 
attempt at an answer. That detestable 
crime, as it had been called by Lord 
Denman, that incurable enormity, as it 
had been called by Mr. Pitt, the greatest 
practical evil with which the world ever 
had been visited—that Slave Trade which, 
with a thousand objections to it, with in- 
numerable arguments against it, caleu- 
lated as it was to harrow up every feeling 
of the human heart, was, it must be ad- 
mitted, a powerful instrument of cultiva- 
tion, an all powerful instrument for the 
increase of cultivation; for from that un- 
happy continent of Africa could be ob- 
tained just as many slaves as hogsheads 
of sugar were wanted; and to increase 
the produce of Brazil or of Cuba, it was 
necessary only to send so many additional 
slave ships to the African coast. There 
never was a greater fallacy than that the 
consumption of sugar did not necessarily 
imply an increase of the Slave Trade. It 
required several years to prepare land for 
sugar crops; it must be cleared, grubbed, 
fenced, and buildings must be erected. 
For these purposes, negroes must be put 
upon it, and in a few years there would be 
an increase of the quantity of sugar pro- 
duced ; consequently, the increase of ne- 
groes must be antecedent, four or five 
years, to the increase of sugar. Whoever 
held up his hand for the immediate in- 
crease of the supply of sugar, to the ex- 
tent of 30,000 or 40,000 tons, might not 
intend it ; but when his eyes were opened, 
and the matter had been explained and 
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made manifest to him, and evidence was 
shown to the effect which could not be 
refuted, must see that he held up his hand 
not only for slavery, but for the extension 
of that most execrable crime, and that 
most revolting of crimes, the African 
Slave Trade. But he had been asked 
why he was so inconsistent in his hu- 
manity that he consented to take slave- 
grown cotton and coffee, and only excluded 
sugar? To this there were innumerable 
answers. Sugar was different from all 
other articles as regarded its produce, al- 
though he admitted the labour in the pro- 
duction of coffee within the tropics was 
most severe ; but there was no comparison 
between the produce of sugar and that of 
cotton and coffee. A West Indian had 
told them that hedging, and ditching, and 
fencing in Yorkshire was nearly as hard 
work as putting in the sugar plants in the 
West Indies. Was there, he would ask, 
nothing in having to perform such work 
within a tropical climate, and was there 
nothing in the negroes having to work in 
gangs? Did this person really know how 
the negroes were worked in gangs—for 
that was one of the greatest enormities in 
the system? They were all worked in a 
line or row, and the young and the old, 
the strong and the weak, were obliged by 
the lash of the driver to keep up to the 
same quantity of work. He had thought 
that they all knew the curse which was 
entailed by the driving system, and he had 
never heard any one express a doubt as to 
the evil of it until that night. The argu- 
ment was open also to half a dozen other 
of the most serious objections that could be 
urged. As it was truly said by the Lord 
Chief Justice, the question was cheap 
sugar, and that a great crime was to be 
perpetrated under the name of cheap sugar. 
They had then to deal with that article, 
and let them come if they pleased with a 
proposition for coffee and cotton to-morrow, 
and he should know how to deal with it. 
He found the coffee and cotton duties ex- 
isting, and he had not then to deal with 
them. 

The Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
You altered the duty on foreign coffee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM denied that he had 
done so. He was net to be made respons- 
ible for everything that the House chose 
to do, but he was no party to anything of 
the kind. But assuming that no foreign 
coffee or cotton was admitted, and all of a 
sudden it was proposed for the first time 
to open the ports to foreign slave-grown 
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cotton and coffee, he should be prepared to 
resist the proposition to the utmost. A 
small reduction of duty only tended gra- 
dually to increase the supply, and would 
place the question on a very different foot- 
ing. But let him remind the House of the 
time when cotton was first largely im- 
ported into this country. It was in the 
quarter of the century between 1780 and 
1806 that the great increase took place in 
the importation of cotton, for the spinning- 
jenny of Arkwright then came into opera- 
tion. During that time not only slavery 
existed in the British Colonies, but this 
country carried on the Slave Trade. How 
was it possible to use that argument, when 
slavery was not abolished till 1833; and 
when the African Slave Trade, which was 
not abolished until 1807, still existed ? 
There was not the shadow of a ground for 
saying that there was inconsistency in our 
now admitting sugar because we admitted 
cotton before we had abolished slavery. 
With regard to the internal Slave Trade 
in America, much as it was to be repro- 
bated, there was no parallel whatever be- 
tween it and the horrors of the middle 
passage. What thought they of a vessel 
of 110 tons loaded with 125 negroes, and 
twenty-five men to keep them down, and 
this mass of human beings compelled to 
cross the Atlantic in that confined space ? 
What was the consequence? Why, that 
one-half of this wretched crew died on the 
passage. In the case of another vessel 
with 1,100 slaves on board, bound to 
Bahia, 600 of these unhappy human be- 
ings only were alive—if alive it could be 
called—when the vessel reached land. In 
another case, seventy-five negroes were on 
board a vessel which had been set fire to 
accidentally by a drunken crew. The 
crew escaped; but of the slaves, twenty- 
five who were on deck, not in irons, were 
drowned ; while the other fifty, who were 
in irons below, were burned to death! 
With respect to the effect which our 
cruisers on the coast of Africa had had on 
the Slave Trade, he admitted that they 
had done more harm than good. One 
consequence of their presence there, had 
been that scenes the most hideous had 
been enacted on board the slave vessels off 
that coast—scenes too dreadful for tongue 
to describe, or imagination to conceive. 
Things unutterable— worse than fable 
ever feigned or fear conceived—had been 
enacted on board those miscreant ves- 
sels. In one case, half the slaves were 
thrown overboard in the course of the 
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chase ; and to conceal the fact from the 
chasing vessel, they were actually packed 
in barrels, and thus floated alive on the 
Atlantic. With such facts as these before 
him, was he to be called on to compare 
this form of the Slave Trade with the in. 
ternal Slave Trade of the United States? 
But he had to quote a very high authority 
in support of his view: no less than that 
of Dr. Lushington, who, only a short time 
since, urged him (Lord Brougham) to press 
on their Lordships the withdrawal of our 
squadron on the coast of Africa, as utterly 
inconsistent with this Act for encouraging 
the Slave Trade. He (Lord Brougham) 
had long taken part in this question ; he 
had deeply felt for the miseries of these 
unhappy beings, and had always lent his 
feeble voice and support to those who, 
with sincere heart and honest purpose, had 
been minded to put down or lessen the 
horrors of the traffic in slaves. It was as 
a question of the Slave Trade, and not of 
slavery, that he now regarded this ques- 
tion. He little thought, after having 
throughout his whole life laboured in the 
good cause—after secing all the efforts 
that had been made by this country to put 
an end to the traffic—in 1806, in 1807, 
and in 1811, and again in that crowning 
effort, when this country paid so enormous 
an amount of money in the hope of ef- 
fectually contributing to the abolition of 
the trade, by abolishing slavery in the 
West India Colonies—he little thought, 
after all those triumphs of the good cause, 
that now, in the year 1846, he would have 
been compelled to rise in his place in that 
House in order once more to denounce the 
African Slave Trade, and to complain that 
a liberal Government, the Government of 
a party deriving all their lustre from the 
name of Fox, should have been publicly 
guilty of the introdiction of a measure 
such as this—a measure the introduction 
of which must be regarded as worse than 
the refusal for so many years to abolish 
slavery—worse than the refusal to emanci- 
pate the negroes, because it was the first 
instance, in the history of this question, 
and in our legislation upon it, of the at- 
tempt by a positive enactment actively, ef- 
fectually, and vigorously, to encourage the 
African Slave Trade. Viewing it in that 
light he should record his vote against it. 
Eart GREY said, he would not shrink 
from answering the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord. That noble and learned Lord 
had talked a long time, but had said very 
little. For three quarters of an hour had 
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he spoken, but he had urged nothing like 
an answer to the arguments adduced by 
his noble Friend on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House. He (Earl Grey) had 
heard the noble and learned Lord make 
some amusing jokes, and he had had some 
hits, as was his wont, at friends and foes ; 
but for anything like connected reason to 
make out the case he had set up, he (Earl 
Grey) had listened in vain. The noble and 
learned Lord had not attempted to gainsay 
what was clearly established by his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon), that, com- 
mercially and financially, this measure was 
likely to be of great benefit to the country, 
producing to the revenue an increase of 
something like 500,000/. sterling, without 
imposing any fresh burden on the people, 
but on the contrary, reducing the taxation 
upon an article which had now become a 
necessary of life. Nor had he attempted 
to show that upon any principle of national 
morality or duty were they called upon to 
exclude slave sugar from our markets, or 
how this measure would encourage the 
Slave Trade. It was admitted that it 
was totally impossible to exclude all slave 
produce, such as coffee, cotton, copper, 
and tobacco. It was true that we had 
consumed these things for a long time ; 


and, strangely enough, that was put for- 
ward as an argument for continuing to use 
them by the opponents of the present mea- 


sure. It was only the novelty that shock- 
ed; that was a new principle in political 
ethics; for, according to the noble and 
learned Lord’s argument, if they had been 
sinning for years they might go on sinning ; 
so that if they had not already repealed a 
statute for burning heretics, they might 
burn them still. But the noble and learn- 
ed Lord was not safe even upon that prin- 
ciple; because the duties upon the articles 
he had mentioned were reduced from a 
very high duty to the present ones in 
1842. In coffee alone, in 1841, before 
that change, the quantity imported was 
28,500,000 Ib. ; but in 1845, the duty hay- 
ing been reduced from 1s. 3d. to 6d., the 
quantity imported was 21,800,000 Ib. of 
British plantation coffee, and 13,500,000 1b. 
of foreign coffee almost exclusively slave- 
grown. What became then of the noble 
and learned Lord’s principle that they 
should make no change? This measure 
was precisely the same in principle as 
those of 1841 and 1842, when his noble 
Friend opposite (Lord Stanley) was a 
member of the Cabinet. But said the 
noble and learned Lord, “Oh! I know 
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nothing of that.”” Happy ignorance saved 
his consistency. The certain test of a 
principle was this—was it of general ap- 
plication? Could they draw from the im- 
mutable law of God any principle which 
was not universal? They had followed 
that principle in doing away with slavery 
—they had carried it out consistently. In 
this case there was a question of national 
duty involved. Would the noble Lords op- 
posite consistently follow it? Until they 
could show that their rule admitted of no 
exception, they must fail in showing there 
was any such rule of national morality as 
the noble and learned Lord contended for. 
But, said the noble and learned Lord, who- 
ever extended his hand in favour of this 
measure, aggravated—he wished he could 
remember one-tenth part of the words the 
noble and learned Lord made use of, but 
he believed the noble and learned Lord 
said, exacerbated—the Slave Trade. But 
that noble and learned Lord ought not to 
impute to honourable men motives, without 
looking carefully to what, if they were pro- 
voked—if they chose to be drawn into that 
quarrel, they might say—what he, indeed 
he (Earl Grey) himself might say of the 
noble and learned Lord. He would not be 
provoked to it; but, when the noble and 
learned Lord glorified himself so much for 
all he had done upon this subject, and pro- 
nounced such a glowing eulogium upon his 
services in the anti-slavery cause, extend- 
ing over a period of forty years, he (Earl 
Grey) wished he had been good enough to 
account for one little faet—why that zeal, 
so ardent for so long a period, had just 
slumbered during that short time when it 
was particularly important he should have 
been lively and active? He meant the 
time when he held high office in His Ma- 
jesty’s Councils ; and if his zeal had not 
slumbered then, it would have been very 
satisfactory to him (Karl Grey), and a 
great personal relief, if the noble and 
learned Lord, during the years 1831 and 
1832, when the controversy of slavery ran 
so high, and the discussions were carried 
on with so much eagerness on both sides, 
had given a little more counsel and assist- 
ance and encouragement to his noble Friend 
under whom he (Earl Grey) then served in 
the Colonial Office, instead of leaving him 
to struggle on unassisted and uncounselled 
through difficulties of no ordinary charac- 
ter. But upon this subject he would not 
further dilate. He trusted that he had 
convinced their Lordships that there was 
no point of national morality involved in 
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the maintenance of the present system of 
protection for colonial sugar. He himself 
utterly abhorred the Slave Trade ; and he 
would not adopt any course that would 
tend to increase it; but he was bound to 
say he believed that, in passing this mea- 
sure, so far from increasing the Slave 
Trade, it would be the most likely means 
of putting an end to it. France was just 
at this moment agitating the question of 
the abolition or non-abolition of slavery ; 
and there could be little doubt but that if 
France gave up the pernicious system, 
slavery could not long survive in the Bra- 
zils, or anywhere else. And this was just 
the moment that the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Brougham) selected 
for propounding his doctrine that competi- 
tion between slave and free-labour sugar 
was absurd, and totally out of the question. 
This was not the language which was held 
by the noble Lord in past years, nor was it 
the doctrine which had been advocated by 
Sir F. Buxton, Mr. Wilberforce, and the 
writers in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
They, one and all, contended that not only 
was the produce of free labour most con- 
sistent with justice and religion, but that 
it was also the cheapest and most bene- 
ficial for the consumer. In this proposi- 
tion he (Earl Grey) most unreservedly con- 
curred. He had ever held, and would ever 
hold, the opinion that free labour, if pro- 
perly managed and encouraged, might 
enter any day into competition with slave 
labour. It was said that the system of 
protection was applied, because of the 
deficiency of population ; but there was 
no such deficiency in the East Indies, and 
yet the system was to be applied there. 
Even with regard to the West Indian 
Colonies, he did not entertain such des- 
ponding views as his noble Friends op- 
posite; but if there were this disproportion 
between population and territory, why had 
not that been considered by his noble 
Friend in 18332 One of the disappoint- 
ments of the measure of that year was in 
the cheapness of produce, and he could 
not but attribute that to the erroneous 
mode in which that great change had been 
brought about. He had objected to the 
mode at the time, and he believed that a 
large majority of the gentlemen interested 
in the West Indies admitted that his pre- 
dictions had been proved by experience to 
be true. But in spite of the errors which 
had been committed, and the difficulties 
still to be surmounted ; he was hopeful 
that the difficulties which had heretofore 
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existed to the practical working of the 
great emancipation plan, would be com. 
pletely removed ; and he was sure that the 
measure now under consideration would 
have the tendency of promoting that ob- 
ject. He was sure that if a wise and li- 
beral course of legislation in reference 
to our magnificent West Indian Colonies 
were pursued by this country, that they 
might enter advantageously into compe- 
tition with any other sugar-producing 
countries, whether worked by free or slave 
labour. This measure would enable them 
to do so, for it would call forth their 
latent energies, and give a new stimulus to 
their industry. The stimulus of even and 
fair competition was always attended with 
the most beneficial results. The West 
India planters did not participate in the 
feelings of terror or dread of impending 
evil which their friends in this country 
seemed to entertain. They had long been 
complaining of the state of uncertainty in 
which they were kept, not knowing what 
course of legislation would be pursued in 
their regard ; but this was now at an end 
—the suspense was over, and already were 
they preparing themselves to enter into 
competition with the slave growers—they 
were buckling themselves to the task, and 
he had no doubt as to the result of the 
struggle. The lash might coerce the phy- 
sical energies of the man in order to the 
accomplishment of a task ; but there was 
no labour well or efficaciously or satisfac- 
torily accomplished unless the heart was 
in the work—unless the workman was an 
intelligent and civilized being. It was 
freedom alone that would call forth the 
energies of man, and therefore it was ab- 
surd to suppose that the planters of slave 
estates would or could make use of im- 
proved processes. That it would be done, 
and was in the course of being done in 
Jamaica, was evident from the speech 
lately addressed to the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica by his noble Friend Lord Elgin. 
The process had already begun, and he 
had no doubt that in a few years it would be 
general—that the cultivation of estates 
would be leased to farmers, as in this 
country—that the farmers would raise the 
cane in Jamaica as farmers raised corn in 
England—that they would hand the cane 
over to manufacturers, as the farmers hand- 
ed the corn over to the millers in this coun- 
try, and by that division of labour the work 
would be better done, and greater employ- 
ment diffused amongst the people. This 
change of system was impossible under sla- 
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very. He did not blame the West Indians for 
not having done more: they had inherited 
a vicious system under slavery, and it took 
along time to make improvements ; but 
they were in progress, although the so- 
called friends of the West Indians, like 
the ‘‘ farmers’ friends,” had taught them 
to rely exclusively on protection and the 
supply of our market. He was asked what 
the Government measures were to be for 
giving facilities to the West Indies. With 
regard to the differential duties, the policy 
of the Government had been put to the 
West Indies on terms of perfect equality ; 
and as their produce would receive no ad- 
vantage in our markets, so in their mar- 
kets we asked none for our produce. It 
was proposed to leave the change to the 
Colonies ; but if, on examination, a differ- 
ent mode could be approved, he saw no 
reason why it should not be adopted. It 
was feared that if the Legislature here pro- 
ceeded at once by Act of Parliament to 
abolish all imperial duties, financial em- 
barrassment might be created in some of 
the Colonies, and that was the only reason 
for the suggested mode of proceeding ; but 
he was sure his noble Friend would have 
no objection to take into consideration any 
other mode which could be pointed out to 
him of carrying out the object they had 
in view. 

Lord ASHBURTON asked, whether 
the change was to include shipping ? 

Eart GREY replied, that was a ques- 
tion under the navigation laws, and rested 
on grounds totally different from protec- 
tion ; it was a dithicult subject, and ought 
to be reserved for a separate discussion. 
Then, with respect to the immigration of 
labourers, it was asked whether it was to 
be allowed to send ships to any part of 
Africa, and obtain labourers: that was 
not intended, though it would be a 
great improvement if they could; but it 
was open to objections which he did not 
see his way to get over. If it could be 
accomplished, he would like to see an in- 
creased intercourse between Africa and 
our own Colonies ; and if means could be 
pointed out which would be free from 
abuse, the Kroomen might go to our Co- 
lonies during the cane harvests, as the 
Irish labourers came to this country for 
the corn harvests, with great advantage to 
the prosperity of the Colonies and to the 
civilization of Africa. It was not, there- 
fore, proposed to give facilities of that 
kind : all that was proposed was to extend 
what had been done by his noble Friend, 
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and to allow immigration from our own 
settlements on the coast of Africa and 
from India, and contracts to be entered 
into for service for a year. 

Lorpv STANLEY asked, whether the 
immigrations were to be undertaken by 
the Colonies at large, or by individuals ? 
For now the Colonies undertook it, and the 
labourers were under no obligation to go 
to one individual more than another. 

Eart GREY said, that the restriction 
was only under the colonial law ; and what 
was proposed was to give the Colonies the 
power to make regulations within certain 
limits. He should say that it would be 
highly inexpedient to permit any of those 
contracts, unless in cases where the ex- 
pense of importing the labourers was paid 
by the Colony at large. That question, 
however, was one which ought rather to be 
considered by the colonial authorities than 
by Her Majesty’s Government at home. 
He should not further trespass upon the 
indulgence of the House; but he could 
not sit down without repudiating the idea 
that he should ever have been induced to 
recommend such a measure as the present, 
if he thought that the etfect of it would be 
to increase the evils of slavery. On the 
contrary, his settled opinion was that it 
would lead to the extinction of slavery in 
no very great number of years. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he understood 
what the noble Earl had been, with his 
wonted courtesy and accuracy, pleased to 
say as to his opinion on the question being 
of no weight with any man, woman, or child 
in the country, including of course, ill-con- 
ditioned cross-grained, ill-tempered, spoilt 
children. For a proof of his knowledge 
on this point, he (Lord Brougham) needed 
only refer him to what all persons—men 
and women, he knew less as to children, 
in the country—well knew, that the Anti- 
slavery party had applied to him to head 
their petition and remonstrance against 
this Bill for encouraging the Slave Trade, 
and that he had refused to sign before T. 
Clarkson, and had reserved his protest for 
this place ; but it was not the less true that 
the body had desired to place themselves 
under his lead on the occasion, and that 
was known because the correspondence 
was published in all the papers, with the 
remonstrance. They had also begged him 
to present their petition against the Bill ; 
and he had done so, as every one but the 
noble Earl knew. As for the noble Lord’s 
charge against him, that he had neglected 
the anti-slavery eause while in office, he 
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thought every one might have known that 
he had brought forward nothing during the 
years 1830 and 1831: the whole time of 
the Government had, during these years, 
been necessarily occupied with the Reform 
Bills, and to think of moving on slavery 
would have been too absurd an idea to 
enter any man’s mind; and as for the 
next year—the first vacant time—so far 
from refusing his help, he (Lord Brougham), 
as all their Lordships well knew, and as 
the noble Earl then in office under Lord 
Ripon might have known, took the whole 
charge of the Emancipation measure, and 
did so even from the first, owing to an ac- 
cident that happened to Lord Ripon in 
opening it. 

Loxp ASHBURTON wished to put a 
question to the noble Earl. At present 
the produce of the mother country enjoyed 
a certain preference in the Colonies. Now 
the change to be made in that was so new, 
that it became necessary the public at 
large should be made acquainted with the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
upon that subject. He wished to know 
whether such a scheme was now to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, or whether it was 
the intention of the noble Earl to issue in- 
structions to the Governors of Colonies, 
with the view of having such matters set- 
tled by the Assemblies of each Colony re- 
spectively, and the acts of these Legisla- 
tures sent home to receive the approbation 
of the Crown. It appeared to him very 
important that the country should under- 
stand how this was to be. 

Eart GREY was astonished that the 
noble Lord should have thought it neces- 
sary to put any such question. The dif- 
ferential duties were imposed by the au- 
thority of Parliament, and by the authority 
of Parliament alone could they be altered 
or abrogated. 

Lorp STANLEY observed, that an 
Act had recently been passed which laid 
down this rule that the colonial authorities, 
subject to certain limits, might impose 
such duties as they thought proper upon 
the import of goods the produce of the 
mother country; but the Act further pro- 
ceeded to declare that if in any case they 
altered the duties payable upon foreign 
goods, they should be bound to make a 
corresponding alteration in the duties af- 
fecting British produce. Now, he wished 
to know from his noble Friend whether he 
intended to propose that every Colony 
should be allowed to impose upon imports 
such duties as the Legislature of that Co- 
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lony thought fit, and thus that various 
duties should prevail amongst the several 
British Colonies —that the differential 
duties should vary indefinitely. It was 
now the 10th of August, and they were 
told that Government had not yet made up 
their minds as to the course that they 
should pursue with reference to this mat- 
ter. He conceived that it would be highly 
disadvantageous if there were to be vary- 
ing rates of duty—if, for example, Antigua 
imposed one rate of duty, and Jamaica 
another. 

Eart GREY begged to assure his noble 
Friend that Her Majesty’s Government 
had fully made up their minds upon the 
subject, and that the substance of a Bill 
had been agreed upon. If the objections 
taken to the course proposed by the Go- 
vernment were well founded, they would 
be quite ready to carry any other better 
mode into effect that might be submitted 
to them ; but in so far as their object was 
to have the Colonies as much freed from 
restrictions on trade as the mother country, 
that was fully and entirely agreed upon. 

Lorp STANLEY asked, if it was the 
intention of Government to allow one Co- 
lony to abolish differential duties, while 
another was to be permitted to retain those 
duties: for example, were they ready to 
permit one system to prevail in Jamaica, 
while another existed in Barbadoes or any 
other Colony? If so, hov would such a 
system operate ? 

Lorp DENMAN explained, that his 
belief was, that free labour would in the 
long run beat slave labour; but he objected 
to the measure in so far as it would give 
a stimulus to slave labour, as matters now 
stood. It had not been stated in the 
course of the evening whether our cruisers 
were to be continued on the coast of Africa 
or not. [Earl Grey: Of course they 
will.] He was happy to hear it. He 
must say, in addition, that if the principle 
of free trade was applied to this question 
of slave-grown labour, he did not see how 
they would be able to give a right answer to 
their own subjects on the morality of the 
question. If they allowed the Brazilian 
slaveholder to introduce his slave labour, 
how in justice could they refuse the same 
right to an English subject ? 

Lorp STANLEY again begged to put 
the question to the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
how any system would work well which 
permitted one Colony to abolish the dif- 
ferential duties on foreign or home-made 
goods, while other Colonies retained them. 
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Eart GREY replied, that in North 
America that very state of things existed, 
and little or no inconvenience arose from 
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it. 
Bill read 14. 
House adjourned. 


The following Protest against the First 
Reading of the Sugar Duties Bill was 
entered on the Journals:— 


DissENTIENT, 

1. Because the importation into the United 
Kingdom of Sugar, which is produced by the la- 
bour of slaves, tends to promote the Slave Trade, 
with all its atrocities, and is quite inconsistent 
with the principle upon which this country has so 
long acted, and for which it has made, and still 
continues to make, enormous sacrifices. 

2. Because there is no reason to apprehend a 
deficiency in the supply of sugar from other 
sources, as the quantity which is produced in the 
East Indies and in other British possessions is 
rapidly increasing, which would also be the case 
with the British Colonies in the West Indies if 
they received due protection and encourage- 
ment. 

3. Because the proposed measure would be 
most unjust to those Colonies, and would be 
ruinous to their interests, which have already 
been grievously injured by reducing the price of 
their produce without a corresponding reduction 
of the taxation to which it is subject, and by 
the want of sufficient labourers for their culti- 
vation. 

4. Because the consequences of the proposed 
measure might be very calamitous, and might 
occasion such distress and discontent as would 
ultimately lead to the separation of those very 
important Colonies, which, when deprived of the 
protection that is justly due to them, might also 
lose their allegiance. 

STANHOPE. 

Lovett and Totayp. 

Gace. 

Denman, for the first reason. 

S. Oxon, for the first reason. 
Aug. 10, 1846. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 10, 1846. 


Minutes.] New Member Sworn. For Chester, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor. 

Pustic Bitts.—19% Public Works; Fisheries, &¢. ; Public 
Works (Ireland) (No. 2); County Works Presentments 
(Ireland) (No. 2); Marriages (Ireland). 

2° Arms (Ireland); Lunatic Asylums ([reland); Turn- 
pike Roads (Ireland); Commons Inclosure (No. 3). 

Reported. Drainage of Lands. 
5 and passed. Forms (Assessed Taxes); Militia Pay. 

PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, from Bible Christians residing at Highway, in the 
Parish of Tywardreate, from Wesleyan Association Me- 
thodists residing at St. Blazey, and from Members of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Congregations of Tywardreath and 
Saint Blazey, for the Adoption of Measures for promoting 
the Due Observance of the Lord's Day.—By Viscount 
Clive, from Inhabitants of the Borough of Ruthin, in 
favour of the St. Asaph and Bangor and Manchester Dio- 
ceses Bill.—By Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, from 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Halifax and the Neigh- 
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bourhood thereof, for Repeal of Duty on Fire Insurance. 
—By Colonel Wood, from Westminster, respecting the 
Employment and Reformation of Discharged Prisoners, 
—By Colonel Wood, from Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Middlesex, respecting the Reformation of Ju- 
venile Offenders.—By Colonel Wood, from John Blun- 
den, and others, for a Superannuation Fund to Poor Law 
Officers.—By Mr. Williams, from Thomas Bulkeley, for 
Commutation of Sentence upon James Sayer. 


Private Business. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Mr. HUME rose to move the Resolu- 
tions of which he had given notice relative 
to the mode of transacting Private Busi- 
ness. It was impossible that the present 
system could be allowed to continue for 
another year. The Committee appointed 
last year agreed to certain recommenda- 
tions; and it was to carry out their sugges- 
tions that he had prepared the Resolutions 
which he now submitted. During the last 
Session no less than fifty Members were 
employed in taking proof that the Standing 
Orders had been complied with. He pro- 
posed that a tribunal should be appointed, 
before which that should be for the future 
proved. The Committee suggested that to 
save expense the Standing Orders for 
Scotch Bills should be proved in Edin- 
burgh, and for Irish Bills in Dublin; but by 
the Resolutions he should move, this would 
be left with the Speaker in each case to 
determine. He did not propose to remove 
from the House any portion of the control 
which it now had over the proof of Stand- 
ing Orders; but by the plan proposed, the 
attendance of a number of individuals 
would be dispensed with. In one case as 
many as 200 witnesses had been in attend- 
ance, some of them fourteen days or three 
weeks, at an expense of 10,000/.; while by 
the plan the Committee suggested, little 
expense would be incurred at this stage of 
a private Bill. At present the private Bills 
now in operation for the good of towns, 
varied in every town; and there were often 
several in the same town with powers clash- 
ing with each other. He proposed that on 
proof of the necessity of a Bill to effect im- 
provements, commissioners should be sent 
down to make inquiry, on whose report a 
model Bill should be adopted, without com- 
ing to Parliament at all. Many private 
Bills would be in this way taken out of the 
hands of Parliament. From the period of 
the Union to the present time, the number 
of private Bills amounted to 9,400, while 
the number of public Bills was only 5,300. 
The private Bills were introduced by inter- 
ested parties, and they were opposed also 
by parties interested, so that it was diffi- 
cult for Committees to know, on the repre- 
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sentations made to them, what was really 
best for a town. Undoubtedly if the 
Committees had been properly informed 
upon this point, many Bills would never 
have been passed. As a means of reme- 
dying the evils arising from this cause, he 
proposed that every private Bill brought 
in should be under the responsibility of 
some public department, which might send 
down a commissioner to inquire into the 
real circumstances of the case, and to re- 
port thereon to the Board of Trade or the 
Woods and Forests, as the case might be. 
As every department was responsible for 
the public Bills which came under them, 
so he proposed to make them equally re- 
sponsible for all private Bills, which were 
often of equal public importance. No evil 
could arise from a trial of the Resolutions 
he proposed; and he hoped there would be 
no objection to them. There was another 
point of some importance. Every Bill at 
present had to pass the Standing Orders’ 
Committee of both Houses; but it would 
be sufficient, he thought, to have one proof 
of the Standing Orders; and he hoped that 
arrangements might be made with the 
other House, so that one proof of the 
Standing Orders for both Houses might 
suffice. This would save great expense to 
parties. The Report of the Committee 
also suggested the consolidation of the 
various police and private Bills relating to 
the same towns. There were at present 
no less than sixty private Bills in operation 
in the town of Liverpool alone, many of 
them at variance with each other. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving a series 
of Resolutions, which were agreed to. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SHANNON. 

Mr. FRENCH wished to put a question 
which he would be happy to hear satisfac- 
torily answered by the hon. Gentleman be- 
fore him (Mr. Parker). In 1838 an Act 
passed for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Shannon, and certain plans were 
agreed upon, power being given to the 
Commissioners to execute the works ac- 
cording to those plans. It had been al- 
leged, however, that without any authority 
the Commissioners had departed from those 
plans, to the great injury of a proprietor, 
whase property would be materially affect- 
ed. He was authorized to state, that 
though the Commissioners were aware that 
a petition was before the Treasury, com- 
plaining of this departure, yet they were 
suffering the preparations for the work to 
goon. Now, his question was this—had 
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the hon. Gentleman any objection to 
send orders to the Commissioners not to 
commence that work till a decision had 
been come to by the Treasury as to whe. 
ther or not it should be executed 2 

Mr. PARKER said, this matter had 
not come before him, and therefore he was 
not prepared to give a satisfactory answer 
to the hon. Gentleman. There could be no 
doubt, however, the Treasury would en- 
deavour to come to a fair and reasonable 
conclusion. 


MILBANK PRISON, 

On the Motion, that the Order of the 
Day for the Committee of Supply be 
now read, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE regretted that he 
should be called upon to refer again to the 
very painful subject of the abuses and 
cruelties which existed in Milbank Prison; 
but the fault was not his. Had the Govern- 
ment acceded to the Motion he formerly 
made, for inquiry by means of a Commit- 
tee of that House, the truth would by this 
time have been ascertained; and any fur- 
ther reference to the question would have 
been avoided. He maintained that, on 
that occasion, he had made out. sufficient 
ground for Parliamentary inquiry, and pro- 
tested against the doctrine then laid down, 
that the Members of that House should be 
contented with a report furnished by par- 
ties interested. He had presented a peti- 
tion from a person who had been a warder 
in the prison, and against whose character 
not a word had been breathed; and he 
offered to prove before a Committee the 
allegations contained in that petition. He 
made a Motion in support of Baker’s peti- 
tion, and also brought forward fresh charges 
against the authorities of the prison; and 
the Government, in consequence of these 
new charges, sought for fresh information 
from the parties accused. And how was 
this done? They sent a copy of his 
speech cut out from The Times paper to 
those prison authorities; and they asked 
fresh answers to that speech; but he main- 
tained that that speech, before being sent, 
ought to have been authenticated by him; 
for though it was in the main and substan- 
tially correct, the report of a speech was 
not the kind of document that ought to 
have been sent in such circumstances. A 
boy, named Nash, was stated to have been 
placed for twenty-one days on bread and 
water, instead of another individual; and 
these prison authorities, in their second re- 
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stance to deny the statement altogether. 
On seeing the report from that person, 
Baker presented another petition to the 
House, in which he stated that the report 
was altogether untrue, and the truth sup- 
pressed, and reasserting the charges con- 
tained in his first petition. Thus the case 
became more and more complicated. Fresh 
matter was brought forward, and fresh 
replies demanded; but could any thing be 
more irregular or unsatisfactory than such 
a contest as this betwixt statements made 
in that House, and answers from these pri- 
son authorities in return ? 


on this subject. A supplementary report 


had been promised, but not yet given to | 


the House; and he should like to see that 
report of the 30th July which had been 
suppressed. He denied that the authori- 
ties of Milbank prison were the parties 
who should have been called on to report 
on such a matter as this; but when they 
were asked to do so, if they wished to get 
at the truth, they should have had the peti- 
tioner (Baker) before them. They had not, 
however; but after they had laid two re- 
ports before the Home Office, they wrote 
to Baker, asking him to appear and sup- 


port the allegation contained in his petition. 
Now, he wished to know why they did not 
do this before they made their general re- 


port in July? In reply Baker stated, 
that had the information now sought by 
the inspectors been sought before the re- 
port was drawn up, he should willingly 
have given it; but that, under the circum- 
stances, he would petition a second time 
the House of Commons to impugn the truth 
of that report. These parties asked this 
man, after they had made out their report, 
and prejudged the case, to appear and sup- 
port his allegations; and he refused. It 
was clear that this case could not be allow- 
ed to remain as it was; and it had, in fact, 
now become a much graver case than when 
he first brought it forward. With regard 
to the illegal cats used, it had been said 
that this was the first time they were used; 
but the governor, in the second report, vir- 
tually admitted that to some extent his 
statement on that subject was correct, 
when he gave the account of the flogging 
of Bunyan and Cotterell. It was but jus- 
tice to the governor to state that he said 
he had no vindietive feeling towards the 
man Bunyan, and that his was rather a case 
for a criminal court than for punishment in 
the prison, In fact, the inspectors went 
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beyond the law in the punishment of this 
man. His case was provided for by Act 
of Parliament; if brought before a court 
he was liable to two years’ longer imprison- 
ment; and the inspectors had no business 
to consider whether he ought to have two 
years more confinement or not. They took 
the case into their own hands, however, and 
inflicted punishment on the poor man by 
flogging. They had heard a great deal 
about flogging in the army; but it was a 
mere joke compared with that inflicted in 
this prison. A pattern of the cat had been 
sent to the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State; he also had received a pat- 
tern, and he must say that a more cruel 
instrument never was invented than that 
which was used for the punishment of Bun- 
yan and Cotterell. [The hon. Gentleman 
| exhibited the waxed cord lash used at Mil- 
| bank prison, and the lash used by the 
| Guards, which he represented as much 
‘lighter than the former.] It was stated 
| that seventy lashes had only been inflicted 
| on Bunyan; but those who saw the punish- 
ment stated that a more painful and eruel 
| punishment never took place in the army; 
| that the blood was streaming over the 
| waistbands of these two men. Cotterell 
| received sixty lashes for the same descrip- 
| tion of offence as that committed by Bun- 
yan. This man had been a soldier, and had, 
when in the army, received 120 lashes; 
but that punishment, he said, was a joke 
compared to what he got at Milbank. 
Instead of being carried to the infirm- 
ary, the man was taken to his cell. 
Dr. Bailey stated that his injuries did 
not require infirmary treatment. Any- 
thing more cruel could hardly have been. 
This man’s back was in so dreadful a state 
that he could not move his arm, and for 
twenty-three days others were compelled 
to make his bed for him. If the man had 
died, a heavy responsibility would have 
fallen on the surgeons and the governor 
of the prison for the manner in which he 
had been treated. Baker, in his second 
petition, referred to that, and he also 
pointed out the manner in which the go- 
vernor, in his statement, evaded the ques- 
tion respecting the three boys who were 
condemned to bread and water for seven 
days, for having looked into their bibles 
during divine service. That, the chaplain 
himself had admitted, was rather a severe 
punishment; and the governor admitted 
that they were sentenced to this fare for 
seven days. Then with respect to the 
suicides, it appeared that four men had 
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succeeded in committing self-destruction, 
and sixteen others had made the attempt, 
all in the short space of three years. It 
was remarkable that nothing of the sort 
had occurred during the twenty-three years 
preceding, during which the Penitentiary 
had been established, although during that 
period persons were confined there for 
from three to five years. That result the 
petitioner attributed to the cruel conduct 
of the governor. But then, said the go- 
vernor, these men were only the excep- 
tions, and they alone have committed sui- 
cide out of the tens of thousands of pri- 
soners who have passed through the prison; 
and that these prisoners, being about to 
be transported, had a motive for doing so. 
He thought that this was a prison for the 
amelioration of the criminals who were 
sent there. The suicides were above the 
average of the whole population, although 
there were no facilities for self-destruction 
in the prison, and although the prisoners 
were constantly watched. He contended, 
then, that the very great disproportion of 
suicides in the prison, showed the defici- 
ency of the regulations of the prison, or the 
faults of its management. He believed 


that these prisoners were driven to self- 
destruction by the treatment they received 


in this prison. Prisoners had over and 
over again stated they preferred transpor- 
tation for seven years, to a year in this pri- 
son. In fact, it was clear to him that the 
system of punishment must be defective; 
it ought not to be a system of torture from 
day to day. Another allegation of the pe- 
titioner was, that, in consequence of the 
treatment of the prisoners, several of them 
had been removed to the hulks at Wool- 
wich ina sick state, and that there a great 
proportion of them had died since. Why 
was this? To evade the necessity of a 
coroner’s inquest in the event of their 
dying in the prison. Could anything be 
more disgraceful in the conduct and man- 
agement of a prison? He believed the 
charge to be true. He had received infor- 
mation that three individuals had been re- 
moved from this prison to the hulks at 
Woolwich in a dying state, within the last 
month; and that it was necessary on the 
journey to give them brandy and water to 
keep soul and body together. Dr. Bailey 
denied this; but the fact was, that nearly 
300 sick prisoners had been removed, 
since this time three years ago, to the 
hulks at Woolwich, sixty of whom were in 
a state unfit for removal, and forty-eight 
had died. These persons were carried in 
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cots to the ships, while the other convicts 
were at dinner, in order that no one might 
see them. Yet Dr. Bailey denied that 
persons in a sick state had been removed 
from Milbank to the hulks. In future, he 
hoped that coroners would do their duty 
with respect to inquests in prisons. At 
present they were a mere mockery, and 
the verdicts merely stated that the person 
died of such a disease—the disease, no 
doubt, of which he really did die; but the 
inquiry never went into the causes that 
brought on the disease. The petitioner 
asked for inquiry on this point, and into 
the removal of prisoners from Milbank, in 
order to prevent exposure of what was 
going on in that prison. Then there was 
a statement in the petition relative to the 
irregular conduct of the governor; that 
during the last year there were fifty-one 
reports against the governor for irregula- 
rity in his conduct in the prison. Why 
had not the inspectors reported that to the 
Secretary of State? for surely it was the 
duty of the governor of the prison to set 
an example to the officers under him of 
sobriety, regularity, and good conduct. 
The petitioner stated that he was prepared 
to prove this charge of irregularity against 
the governor. Now, he thought that if he 
had not made out a case on the former day 
on which he entered on this subject, he 
had made out a pretty good one on that 
oceasion. He did not know what the 
House or the present Government might 
require to justify them in granting an in- 
quiry; but he said that this prison as at 
present conducted was a disgrace to the 
country, a disgrace to the Government, 
and a disgrace to the persons put in au- 
thority over it. The inspectors had de- 
clared their conviction that the result of 
the inquiry they had made would be most 
satisfactory to the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
G. Grey); but they added a suggestion 
that if he should be of opinion that any 
point was left unanswered, then he should, 
under the powers given by the 5 and 6 
William IV., appoint a commission to in- 
quire. But the fact was that no such 
powers of appointing a commission were 
given to the Secretary of State by the 9 
and 6 William IV. Independently of the 
statute, the high officers of State had power 
to investigate the condition of the Queen s 
prisons at the pleasure of the Crown; the 
mode of inquiry which the parties crimi- 
nated in charges of this nature dreaded 
ten times more than any investigation un- 
der a commission, was an inquiry be- 
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fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons; and he believed, that if the inquiry 
was conducted within the walls of the pri- 
son, the subordinates would not dare to 
speak the truth, as they would before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
Parties charged dreaded a Committee 
of the House of Commons. With re- 
spect to the management of Somerset 
House, they had had inquiries; but were 
not all the complaints that had given 
rise to those inquiries glossed over ? 
At length, however, a Committee of the 
House of Commons had penetrated the 
walls of Somerset House, and they saw 
what were the results of that. So with 
respect to the Milbank Prison ; an inves- 
tigation by a Committee would, no doubt, 
be effectual. He would undertake to say, 
that if they would give him five or six 
Members as a Committee, he would prove 
the allegations of the petition, and conclude 
the inquiry satisfactorily in a very few 
days. He must say, he did hope that the 
Government would allow a Committee to 
enter on the subject. If the inquiry was 
to be by a commission in the prison, such 
was the fear of losing their situations on 
the part of the subordinates, that the ob- 
ject of the inquiry would be frustrated ; 
but by a Committee of seven he would 
prove the allegations of the petition, and 
show that it was impossible that the pre- 
sent system of management could be main- 
tained. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving as an Amendment— 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed, to inquire into the 
treatment of Prisoners confined since October 
1843, in the Milbank Prison, as well as into the 
conduct of the Governor and Officers thereof; and 
to report their opinion, with the evidence, to the 
House.’ ” 

Mr. WILLIAMS seconded the Motion. 
He hoped that the Secretary of State 
would not refuse the Committee, for he 
thought that such evidence had already 
been brought forward as called for inquiry; 
which would be much more satisfactorily 
conducted by a Committee of the House 
than by acommission. The eruelties prac- 
tised in the prison drove the prisoners to 
suicide; and he said that no country pro- 
fessing Christianity ought to allow such 
cruelties to exist. The inspectors had not 
done their duty. Their appointment was 
hew; they were a great cost to the public; 
they were appointed because the system 
before their appointment had not been sa- 
tisfactory. Yet now abuses came to light 
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of a graver character than had been known 
before. He trusted the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir G. Grey) would grant a Com- 
mittee ; for though it was late in the Ses- 
sion, there was enough time to prosecute 
an effectual inquiry, so as to satisfy the 
mind of the House and of the public. 

Sm G. GREY was desirous, before he 
stated the course he meant to pursue on 
this occasion, to explain shortly what he 
had said on the former occasion respecting 
a supplementary report of the inspectors. 
Ile then stated that he had received a 
supplementary report, but he had not said 
that he wished for further information ; 
what he did say was, that the inspectors 
wished to add something to the report, and 
that until that was done he could not con- 
sider it a final report. But all the altera- 
tion that was made by the inspectors was 
to substitute a letter dated the 3rd of Au- 
gust for a letter dated the 30th of July ; 
that letter of the 3rd of August containing 
all that the letter of the 30th of July con- 
tained. The report, as it now stood, com- 
prised all that was in the report of the 30th 
of July. He assured the House and his 
hon. Friend that not one portion of that 
report had been withdrawn ; nothing re- 
lating to corporal punishment had been 
withheld. He had said in his place on the 
former occasion, that nothing should be 
withheld, and nothing had been withheld. 
With his hon. Friend, he certainly thought 
that it was most unseemly that these 
charges respecting this prison should be 
made and met in the Ilouse of Commons 
as they had been; but he might be al- 
lowed to recall to the recollection of the 
House how the facts stood as regarded 
himself. The original petition of Mr. 
Baker had been presented on the 15th of 
July ; it had then been printed with the 
Votes, and transmitted by his predecessor 
in office to the inspectors of prisons, with 
the request that they would give the alle- 
gations a full and searching investigation. 
When he received the seals of office, it was 
impossible for him, in two or three days, to 
make himself acquainted with the state in 
which the business of the Office was, and 
he was not aware that this investigation 
had been ordered. His hon. Friend then 
placed on the books a notice to move for 
a Committee of Inquiry. Ie upon that 
ealled for information, and he was then 
told of the report of the inspectors, and he 
had only had a short time to make himself 
aware of the facts of that report before his 
hon. Friend made his statement to the 
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House; and he therefore asked the House 
then, and he did not regret doing so, to 
suspend their judgment till the report of 
the inspectors was regularly before them. 
He then required that the inspectors should 
renew their inquiry, and investigate the 
additional allegations that had been brought 
forward by his hon. Friend. They had 
done so; but now there came a new peti- 
tion from Mr. Baker, containing allega- 
tions which were of a character that he 
was ready to admit, if true (though he did 
not admit they were true)—especially as 
his hon. Friend, in his place in Parliament, 
pledged his belief of the truth of them— 
rendered it indispensable that further in- 
quiry should take place. The governor of 
the prison had sent him a letter, in which 
he stated that he was most anxious that 
these charges should be investigated by 
parties not liable to the charge of par- 
tiality; and he felt that the inspectors 
might be considered as not being suffi- 
ciently free from bias to be impartial, and 
he therefore begged that other persons 
might be appointed to conduct the investi- 
gation. He thought an investigation was 
indispensable, and without expressing an 
opinion whether these charges could be 


substantiated, he would only say that he 
should be very much surprised if they were 


substantiated. That was his impression 
from the information that had reached 
him. But he felt that inquiry was neces- 
sary, and he was desirous that a most full 
and searching inquiry should be instituted. 
For this purpose, not under the clause of 
the Act of Parliament to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred, and in his con- 
struction of which he entirely agreed, but 
under the general powers exercised by the 
Crown, he intended to appoint a commis- 
sion with powers to take evidence upon 
oath, and to examine in the fullest manner 
into the whole management of the prison, 
and into every charge that had been 
brought against the governor and the other 
officers of the prison—which commission 
would give every opportunity to Baker to 
substantiate his charges, and bring forward 
any evidence he pleased. In fact, the 
draught of that commission was already 
prepared; and he could not help thinking 
that such an inquiry would be much more 
satisfactory—the commission having the 
fullest powers to inquire upon oath—than 
an inquiry before a Committee of that 
House, who had no power to examine on 
oath, and whose inquiry, at this late pe- 
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riod of the Session, would necessarily be 
a very hurried one. He should at this 
time abstain from noticing the charges 
which had been made against the officers 
of the prison, as he wished to give no opin- 
ion upon them, except the general charge 
of irregularity of conduct on the part of the 
governor. He could only say that when 
first he heard these charges preferred, he 
felt it his duty to ask his predecessor (to 
whom such matters ought to have been re- 
ported if they had occurred) if he had ever 
heard any imputations of the kind against 
the governor; and Sir J. Graham told him 
that he had not. He then applied to the 
inspectors of prisons (whose duty it was 
to have reported such matters to the Seere- 
tary of State) if they had heard any such 
imputations, and they said they never had, 
Ife could only say, then, that so far from 
such charges having been established, the 
result of the inquiry which he had hitherto 
made was that they rested upon no solid 
foundation whatever. With respect to the 
charge that corporal punishment had been 
inflicted upon one of the prisoners contrary 
to the powers contained in the Act of Par- 
liament, he having consulted what he con- 
sidered to be competent legal authority, 
was assured that the Act referred to did 
not take away the powers invested in in- 
spectors of prisons under the General 
Prisons Act of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment in asummary manner if they thought 
fit. At the same time, his attention hay- 
ing been called to the subject of corporal 
punishment, he had felt it his duty to ad- 
dress a letter to the inspectors of prisons, 
with a view of placing the exercise of that 
power, which in certain circumstances might 
be indispensable in that prison, under whiat 
he conceived to be better regulations. He 
trusted that, under these circumstances, 
the hon. Gentleman would be satisfied with 
what he proposed. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE said, that after what 
the right hon. Baronet had stated, he would 
withdraw his Motion, trusting entirely to 
the right hon. Baronet to conduct the in- 
vestigation in the best way he thought fit; 
reserving to himself, however, if the in- 
quiry should not be carried on in a fair and 
open manner, the liberty to move in next 
Session of Parliament for a Committee of 
that House to inquire into the charges, as 
well as into the way the commission had 
exercised their powers. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Main question again put. 





The Board 
THE BOARD OF ORDNANCE. 


Mr. HUME moved the Amendment of 
which he had given notice, viz., 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Conduct of the Board of Ordnance, in 
their refusing to inquire into alleged malversation 
of the Public Stores by officers of that department, 
and into the cause and manner of dismissal of 
Daniel Toner, a pensioner, for good service in the 
Artillery, from Her Majesty’s service, without al- 
lowing the said Daniel Toner to be present at the 
court of inquiry, or to be heard in his own de- 
fence.” 

He feared it was now too late in the Session 
to have the inquiry carried out by a Com- 
mittee of that House; but he should shortly 
state the facts of the case, and if the heads 
of the Ordnance department would say that 
they were prepared to order an inquiry, he 
would withdraw his Motion. The petition 
from Daniel Toner, upon which he founded 
his Motion, was presented to the House on 
the 24th of June last. The case was 
first brought under his notice in the month 
of March, and upon asking what the man 
Toner complained of, he found that he 
principally complained of having been dis- 
missed from his employment by a court of 
inquiry which had never called him before 
them. He thought this a very great hard- 
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ship; and he asked Toner for certificates 


of his character. The most satisfactory 
references were accordingly produced. The 
petitioner stated, that in the month of 
April, 1845, being then employed as a 
labourer in the storekeeper’s department 
of Her Majesty’s Royal Arsenal, at Wool- 
wich, he saw a misapplication of the pub- 
lie stores, which he thought it his duty to 
report to his superiors; that a court of in- 
quiry was instituted, which affirmed the 
charges to a certain degree; and that the 
party implicated was dismissed the service, 
and made to pay back the sum of 2141. 
The petitioner further complained that 
from the moment this took place, he was 
subjected to a series of annoyances by per- 
sons in the Royal Arsenal, who wished to 
get rid of him, and that at last a charge 
was preferred against him by a clerk in the 
storekeeper’s department named Read, for 
refusing to take off his hat to him in the 
pay otfice—the petitioner’s excuse being, 
that there was no general order to do it, 
that they did not do it, and that he did not 
see why he should be singled out. Mr. 
Read then complained to the general offi- 
cer, who reported the case to the Board; 
and from the hour he received a communi- 
cation from the Board on the subject, 


Toner always took off his hat to Mr. Read, | 
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and never offended again. But the case 
did not end here. A court of inquiry was 
instituted, of which he was sorry to see 
Lord Bloomfield and Colonel Berney were 
members; and, contrary to all rules of jus- 
tice, they never called Toner before them, 
though he would have been able to prove 
most satisfactorily that from the hour the 
order had been issued he had obeyed it. 
The court of inquiry, in these circum- 
stances, recommended Toner to be dis- 
charged, and their recommendation having 
been sent to London, to the Inspector Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, it was ultimately car- 
ried out. So that here was an individual 
who ought to have heen protected—be- 
cause he was the means of pointing out a 
ease of malversation in the stores—turned 
out of the service, merely on an alleged 
trumped-up charge that he would not take 
off his hat to a certain officer, although, up 
to that time, no one had been asked to 
take off his hat to him, nor had any other 
person been asked since. From informa- 
tion which he (Mr. Hume) had received, 
he suspected that that department of the 
service was not in the condition it ought to 
be, as the following correspondence between 
Toner and one of the ofticers of the depart- 
ment would indicate :— 
“6, Red Lion Street, Woolwich, 
January 28, 1846. 

“ Sir—Notwithstanding the shameful treatment 
I received while in the Royal Arsenal, I am not 
desirous of withholding any information that may 
prove of service to you or to the publie service in 
general ; I, therefore, am ready to furnish you 
with such information as will lead to a satisfac- 
tory account of the nineteen brass guns, and 
thereby prevent you being called upon to pay for 
them.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Dante, Toner. 
“ Mr. J. Cheetham, Ordnance Storekeeper, 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich.” 

Toner delivered this letter personally to 
the storekeeper on the 28th of January, 
which letter Mr. Cheetham returned back 
to him on the 2nd of February, with the 
following memorandum on the back :— 

““ Memorandum.—Having consulted with the 
officers of the department, and others with whom 
I have acted, on the late inquiry relative to the 
loss of the brass howitzers, | am to inform you 
that, unless you are prepared to bring forward the 
names of the individuals who were concerned in 
that robbery, so that the ends of justice may be 
answered, it will be in vain to attempt what you 
propose in the foregoing letter, which I return ; 
and if you have any further communication to 
make, it must be addressed to the Secretary to 
the Board of Ordnance, who alone ean decide on 
the proper course to be taken. J. Cueetuam, 

Royal Arsenal, Jan.29, 
“ To Daniel Toner, 
6, Red Lion Street, Woolwich.” 
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There was surely culpability somewhere 
when an inquiry into this alleged malver- 
sation of public stores was absolutely re- 
fused. He had also received a letter from 
another person in the employment of the 
Board of Ordnance, stating that two-thirds 
of his time was spent, not on public duty, 
but in attending to the clerks and other 
parties in the department. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by submitting his Motion. 
CotonEL PEEL was sure, after the 
speech of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, the House would do him the jus- 
tice, as a Member of the late Board of 
Ordnance, to listen to the answer which he 
had to give to the charges which had been 
brought forward. The Motion contained 
two allegations—first, that the Board of 
Ordnance had refused an inquiry into an 
alleged malversation of stores; and second, 
that they had dismissed Toner from the 
service. He would take the charges in 
the order in which they were stated. Now, 
he denied that the Board of Ordnance had 
shown any indisposition to inquire into the 
charges. On the contrary, a committee 
was appointed, before whom Toner ap- 
peared as prosecutor, and cross-examined 
all the witnesses. He admitted that the 


proceedings of the committee were most 


fair. The result was, that Mr. Jones was 
found to have committed some irregulari- 
ties, and he was dismissed. Toner, it ap- 
peared, had been in the habit for two years 
of making notes of what occurred in the 
yard, with a view to subsequent complaints 
and charges, and on the occasion of this 
inquiry he was distinctly asked whether 
he had any other charges to make? His 
answer, in writing, was, that he had not. 
The hon. Member, however, complained 
that Toner was subsequently dismissed un- 
der an order of which he had never heard. 
Now, it appeared that Mr. Read, a civil 
officer in the dockyard, having had reason 
to complain of disrespect on the part of the 
labourers when they came to be paid, is- 
sued an order that they should come into 
his office uncovered. Toner complained 
of this as a piece of presumption, and he 
was the only person who did not comply 
with the order. Mr. Read referred the 
matter to the Master General, whose an- 
swer was, that the order must be obeyed 
by Toner, as well as by the other men. 
This minute of the Master General was 
communicated te the workmen, but Toner 
still did not observe the order. Lord 
Bloomfield and Colonel Berney then in- 
vestigated the ease, and ordered Toney to 
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be suspended. On the facts being re. 
ported to the Master General, he ordered 
that Toner should be dismissed. Toner’s 
own statement subsequently was, that he 
obeyed, but remonstrated with Mr. Read 
for requiring such homage from the men, 
The truth of the case was, that Toner, in 
consequence of his having been useful in 
leading to the first discoveries, assumed a 
position in the dockyard which was quite 
incompatible with the maintenance of dis. 
cipline, and it became absolutely necessary 
to make an example of him. 

CotoneL FOX said, the present Board 
of Ordnance were fully of opinion that 
Toner had been very properly dismissed in 
consequence of his having been excessively 
insolent and disrespectful to his superior 
officer. 

Mr. HUME withdrew his Motion. 


Military Pensions. 


MILITARY PENSIONS. 

Order on the Question, that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, read. 

Captain LAYARD said, that he trusted 
it had not escaped the recollection of the 
House that within a short period he had 
presented four petitions from the out-pen- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, praying the 
House to take into consideration that which 
they stated they considered a great hard- 
ship, and in which he fully agreed, that 
5 per cent should be stopped from their 
pensions, particularly as such stoppages 
were not made either from the marines or 
sailors. And why the soldier should be 
stopped and the others not, to him was 
unaccountable; not that he wished that 5 
per cent be stopped from the marines and 
sailors—far from it. What he desired was 
that no stoppage should be made from 
any; and actuated by that desire, in the 
justice of which all whom he had consulted 
upon the subject entirely agreed, he deter- 
mined to bring the matter under discus- 
sion. Now, of these petitions, two had 
been printed by order of the House. The 
petitioners state ‘that it is a heavy loss to 
them, that one-twenticth of their pensions 
gained in fighting the battles of our com- 
mon country, and thereby increasing its 
immense power and riches, should be stop- 
ped.” They likewise state that, in advert- 
ing to the common principle that now pre- 
vails in advancing or lending money,‘ they 
conceive 5 per cent monthly an exorbitant 
tax; and that the continuance of it must be 
owing simply to the matter never having 
been brought under the notice of your 
honourable House.” Now, the Act by 
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which this deduction was authorized was 
the 27th Geo. II., and was entitled, ‘‘ An 
Act for the Relief of the Out-pensioners of 
the Royal Hospital of Chelsea.’’ Now, 
this Act was passed to alter the old system 
of paying pensioners, than which nothing 
could be worse. At that time (1754) the 
pensioners received their pensions in the 
following manner — namely, the payment 
of a year’s pension only after the same was 
become due; and which, as the Act recites, 
exposed them to great hardships and dis- 
tresses, making them take money up for 
present subsistence, on credit, of persons 
called money lenders, on terms frequently 
oppressive and usurious. The Act then 
goes on to state, that to prevent this bad 
system the pensioners shall be paid six 
months in advance. Now, in Clause 7, it 
states, ‘‘ that the treasurer of Chelsea Hos- 
pital shall and may withhold and deduct 
one shilling in the pound from all moneys 
so paid to out-pensioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital; and which moneys so deducted shall 
be so applied in the manner which His 
Majesty, his heirs, and successors shall, by 
warrant under his royal sign-manual, di- 
rect.”” This system went on for some time; 
paying six months in advance. Then it 
was reduced to three; and about two years 


ago, by a plan of Lord Hardinge’s, staff- 
officers were appointed to pay pensioners; 
and now they were only paid one month in 
advance, which plan was, in his (Captain 
Layard’s) opinion, a very good one, and 
likely to be highly beneficial to the coun- 


try. But by the 5rd and 4th William IV., 
only 23 per cent is to be stopped from the 
new rate of pensions. So that, under the 
present system, the old and hard-tried Pe- 
ninsular veterans had 5 per cent stopped; 
and those who, no doubt, were just as 
good soldiers, but could never have the 
same severe trials, were to pay only 23 
per cent. No doubt he should be told that 
the pensions of the latter were smaller. 
Alas ! that such was the case was too true; 
and a disgrace to the nation it was that it 
should be so. Now, he must recall to 
their minds that, within a few weeks, at 
the gracious recommendation of Her Ma- 
jesty, they had voted pensions to those gal- 
lant officers who had deserved so well of 
their country—Lord Hardinge and Lord 
Gough—to support that dignity which Her 
Majesty had bestowed upon them for their 
gallant achievements, having raised them 
to the temple of honour, as a reward for 
their having taken so high a station in the 
temple of fame. For his (Captain Lay- 
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ard’s) part, he could not believe that any 
one for a moment would suppose that 
either 5 per cent or 2} per cent would or 
ought to be stopped from the pensions of 
those gallant leaders. And if such was 
the case, how could the Parliament think 
of any longer allowing this stoppage to be 
made from their no less worthy and gallant 
companions in arms? But he felt that 
the great enemy he had to contend with 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer; but he trusted 
that upon this occasion he would let his 
love of justice overcome his love of eco- 
nomy; and he thought when he informed 
the right hon. Gentleman that the hon. 
Member for Montrose was to second his 
Resolution, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would feel that it was an act of 
justice which no economical feeling ought 
to counteract. Shall it be said that those 
who can say to their children or their 
grandchildren, ‘‘I fought with Hardinge 
at Albuera—I was at the storming of 
Burtpore with Lord Combermere—lI helped 
to take the eagle at Barossa with Gough— 
I fought with Napier in India—I formed 
part of that force at Waterloo under Wel- 
lington, whose squares were invulnerable, 
and whose advance in line was invincible”’ 
—shall these men, when they shoulder 
their crutch, and show how fields were won 
—shall these men end their narrative by 
stating, ‘‘ We petitioned the British House 
of Commons—we petitioned the represen- 
tatives of the people no longer to allow the 
paltry deduction of five per cent from our 
pensions, and our prayers were unheeded ?”’ 
He called upon the protectionist party, who 
had talked so much of standing to their 
colours and nailing them to the mast, to 
remember that the standard of their coun- 
try had been carried untarnished by the 
agricultural labourer to honour and glory. 
He reminded the manufacturers that many 
of those who had been operatives had by 
their gallant bearing as soldiers opened 
new marts in the uttermost parts of the 
world. He called upon all in that House 
to remember upon what a pinnacle of glory 
this country had been placed by her army, 
and to remember how poorly that army had 
been requited. The right hon. Baronet, 
the late Prime Minister, had, upon a for- 
mer occasion, upon bringing forward the 
pensions to Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough, 
read to them from Napier’s History of the 
Peninsular War—that brilliant history ot 
brilliant exploits—the account of the hor- 
rible and bloody fight of Albuera, where, 
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by Hardinge’s perseverance, victory had 
been achieved. He trusted the House 
would allow him to follow the late Prime 
Minister’s example, and read an extract 
from that book, and which would prove 
how worthy a cause he stood there to ad- 
vocate. Napier says— 

“That the British infantry soldier is more ro- 
bust than the soldier of any other nation can 
scarcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, ob- 
served his powerful frame distinguished amidst the 
united armies of Europe ; and notwithstanding 
his habitual excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue 
and wet, and the extremes of cold and heat, with 
ineredible vigour when completely disciplined ; 
and three years are required to accomplish this. 
His port is lofty and his movements free ; the 
whole world cannot produce a nobler specimen of 
military bearing. Nor is the mind unworthy of 
the outward man. He does not, indeed, possess 
that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him 
to distate to his commander, or even to censure 
real errors, although he may perceive them; but 
he is observant, and quick to comprehend his 
orders—full of resources under difficulties, calm 
and resolute in danger, and more than usually obe- 
dient and careful of his officers in moments of im- 
minent peril. It has been asserted that his unde- 
niable firmness in battle is the result of a phleg- 
matic constitution uninspired by moral feeling. 
Never was a more stupid calumny uttered. Napo- 
leon’s troops fought in bright fields where every 
helmet caught some beams of glory; but the 
British soldier conquered under the cold shade of 
aristocracy. No honours awaited his daring—no 
despatch gave his name to the applause of his coun- 
trymen. His life of danger and hardship was un- 
cheered by hope, his death unnoticed. Did his 
heart sink therefore ? Did he not endure with sur- 
prising fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the most 
terrible assaults in battle unmoved, overthrowing, 
with incredible energy, every opponent, and at all 
times proving, that while no physical military qua- 
lification was wanting, the fount of honour was also 
full and fresh within him ? The result of a hun- 
dred battles, and the united testimony of impartial 
writers of different nations, have given the first 
place amongst European infantry to the Bri- 
tish.” 

Such was the description of those men-— 
and could any one deny the truthfulness of 
that description —for whom he stood the 
humble advocate. And he trusted and 
believed that neither the House nor the 
country would or could neglect their peti- 
tions. No one knew—no one could say at 
what moment the safety of the country 
might depend upon these pensioners; they 
were the only force which you could eall 
together in case of any sudden emergency, 
for of regular troops you had very few; 
you could lay your hands upon the Colo- 
nies, taking up so large a proportion, while 
the pensioners, consisting of 73,500, gave 
25,000 available men fit to do good ser- 
vice, and 25,000 more fit for garrison duty. 
And this alone showed the advantage of 
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acting generously and kindly; for if it had 
not been for these pensions, by some g0 
much abused, where could you have such 
a force to call out in a moment, and ayail- 
able at once ? That brilliant history from 
which he had before quoted ended with this 
touching sentence :— 

“ Thus the war terminated, and with it all re. 
membrance of the veteran’s services.” 

Were the House of Commons prepared to 
let such a sentence stand against them to 
all time ? Were they prepared to have it 
go forth that they refused the petition of 
these men, whose military achievements 
had been the admiration of the world ? He 
felt that should the right hon. Secretary at 
War oppose this Resolution, he would be 
acting against his own generous nature, 
and the anxious desire he had always per- 
sonally evinced to benefit the soldier. But 
he trusted the House would feel, whatever 
was the course taken by the Government, 
that the petitions ought to be granted, 
He felt he had done well in giving them an 
opportunity of doing these gallant men a 
justice, however tardy, a reward, however 
inefficient. He should end by calling upon 
them to— 
“ Pity the sorrows of each brave old man, 
Whose shattered frame can carry arms no 
more, 
Whose life is dwindled to the shortest span: 
His prayer but grant, and Heaven will bless 
your store.” 
He, therefore, begged to move— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the pensions 
paid to Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
of the Army should be paid without fee or deduc- 
tion whatsoever.” 

Mr. HUME seconded the Resolution, 
observing that he could not understand on 
what principle one class of pensioners, and 
they the poorer, should be subjected to a 
charge from which the wealthy were ex- 
empted. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER lamented that this subject should 
have been broached in the absence of the 
Secretary at War, whose presence in an- 
other place was rendered just then impera- 
tive by the nature of his duties. He trusted 
that the gallant Officer would not on the 
present occasion press his Motion, but 
would, under all the circumstances of the 
case, be satisfied with the assurance which 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
no hesitation in giving him—that the mat- 
ter was one which would most certainly 
engage the serious attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. There could be no 
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doubt that the present system was a very 
anomalous one, and should be inquired 
into. 

Caprain LAYARD was satisfied with 
this assurance, and would withdraw his 
Motion. Motion withdrawn. 

House went into Committee of Supply. 
In Committee several Votes were agreed 
House resumed. Resolutions to be 
Committee to sit again. 


to. 
reported. 


SUGAR DUTIES—ANNUAL VOTES. 

On the Motion that the House proceed 
tothe Orders of the Day, 

Mr. MOFFATT, seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his place, begged leave to ask him 
what the intentions of the Government 
were with regard to proposing a substitute 
for the duties which were hitherto levied 
in pursuance of an annual Bill on Sugar ? 
A distinct promise was given by the Go- 
vernment when it was proposed to make 
the Sugar Duties permanent, that some 
large amount of duty to be agreed to an- 
nually should be substituted; and he (Mr. 
Moffatt) wished to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was now prepared to name the ar- 
ticles on which such annual duty was in 
future to be levied ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER was not prepared to say what du- 
ties the Government would submit to the 
House for annual revision and imposition. 
It had been repeatedly stated, during the 
recent discussions, that it was exceedingly 
inconvenient that these annual discussions 
should take place on the Sugar Duties; 
and it was highly desirable, before any 
duty was fixed upon to be annually dis- 
cussed, that the matter should be very 
carefully considered. There was hardly 
any one duty, for the reduction of which a 
Motion had not been made during the 
year; and it became an important question 
how in such a matter they could best con- 
sult the interests of the country. The Go- 
vernment would therefore take time to 
consider what these duties should be, and 
he would not, till next Session, state what 
their decision on the matter was. He 
thought the House would have so much 
confidence in the Government as to allow 
this matter to stand over till that time. 


GAME LAWS. 
Mr. J. COLLETT, seeing an hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. G. Berkeley) present who 
had given him notice by letter that it was 
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lo call the 


his intention on a future day 


attention of the House to the ‘evidencen> 


which had been taken respecting the Game 
Laws and to the Report, and that he meant 
to make allusion to him (Mr. J. Collett) 
when he brought forward the subject, 
begged to say, that the Report on the Game 
Laws which he had received was a thick 
blue book—the Report of the Committee of 
1845; he had not received the Report of 
the Committee of 1846, and no report had 
yet been made, nor had his conduct any-: 
thing to do with the evidence on the game 
laws, or with the report. He was never 
before the Committee to give evidence. 
He wished, therefore, to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he intended to bring for- 
ward the subject; and, if so, whether he 
intended to allude to him (Mr. J. Collett), 
and at what hour; so that he might be 
present to answer the hon. Gentleman ? 
Or, perhaps, the hon. Gentleman would 
bring forward the subject at once ? 

Mr. G. BERKELEY, in answer to 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Athlone, begged to say 
that if he only told him what allusion he 
had made, he should be very thankful. He 
was not aware that he had made an allusion 
at all, except calling his attention to the 
fact that in alluding to the game law evi- 
dence he might by chance allude to him— 
that was all he had said. 

Mr. COLLETT begged, with the per- 
mission of the House, to read the letter he 
had received. [The hon. Gentleman read 
the letter.] He now begged to know if the 
hon. Gentleman wished to make any allu- 
sion to him. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY had no hesitation 
in answering the hon. Gentleman, and in 
saying that he did most decidedly intend 
to call the attention of the House to the 
game laws. He also intended to allude to 
all such persons as had in his opinion 
brought those laws into contempt; and as 
he thought the hon. Member to have been 
peculiarly guilty on that head, he certainly 
did intend to allude to him. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—DUTY ON RUM. 


House infCommittee on the Customs 
Duties Bill. 
On the Question that— 


“ Spirits, or Strong Waters, the produce of any 
British Possession in America, not being sweet- 
ened Spirits, or Spirits mixed with any article, so 
that the degree of strength thereof cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained by such hydrometer, the gallon 
be 87, 10s.” 
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Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, being connect- 
ed with the West India interest, my ancestors 
and myself having held possession of that 
description of property for upwards of a 
century, in fact ever since the first coloni- 
zation of those islands, I take the liberty 
of stating a few facts that relate to that 
description of property. It is well known, 
and I believe painfully so to all West 
India proprietors, that the value of their 
estates has of late greatly deteriorated; to 
such an extent as in many cases to give no 
return whatever, and in others to cause an 
expenditure greater than the profit. When 
the twenty millions were granted by this 
House for the manumission of the slaves, it 
was certainly a generous boon; but in many 
cases that vast amount was very far from 
being a compensation, or in any manner 
an equivalent for the loss incurred. Under 
these circumstances, it appears to me that 
the West India proprietors are entitled to 
every indulgence. It was quite evident to 
all who gave their attention to West Indian 
affairs, that when the duty on corn was 
doomed by the Legislature, it would be 
impossible much longer to keep up the 
monopoly of sugar. In proposing an alter- 
ation in the Sugar Duties, the Government 
cannot be blamed; any Government what- 
ever that ruled this country must have 
done the same, and I must admit that 
some of the provisions made by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government are a 
great advantage to the West Indian pro- 
prietors. I allude chiefly to the admission 
into the Colonies of men of colour, and 
also to the proposed abolition by the local 
legislatures of the duty on various articles 
imported into the colonial islands. These 
benefits will materially improve the con- 
dition of the proprietors of the soil, and 
are well-judged concessions made by the 
Government: at the same time I cannot 
but express a wish that the system of free 
trade, which is the leading principle in the 
Sugar, as well as in the Corn Importation 
Bill, had been extended to the admission 
of colonial rum on the same scale of duty 
as home-spirits are charged with respec- 
tively in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The duty now on the importation of rum 
is 9s. 4d. per gallon; that of diome-made 
spirit is in England, 7s. 10d. per gallon ; 
Scotland, 3s. 8d.; Ireland, 2s. 8d. Since 
1802 the consumption of home-made spirit 
has doubled; that of rum has decreased, 
In Scotland, it is only one-tenth of what 
it used to be; in Ireland, only one-fiftieth; 
surely, therefore, admitting the principle 
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of free trade, as the rum on some estates js 
nearly equal to the value of sugar, is it fair 
to give free trade in sugar, and to deny it in 
the article of rum, which is nearly as es. 
sential to the well-being of our Colonies as 
the other? Just consider, Sir, the contra- 
diction that keeping up the duty on rum 
makes. You state a broad and general 
principle, that of free trade, in colonial pro- 
duce ; you say all sugar after a time shall 
come in on an equality ; and yet you keep 
rum out of the market, and say—no, you 
shall not sell your rum to the inhabitants 
of England, and particularly those of Scot- 
land and Ireland, but at the enormous dif- 
ferential duty, with regard to Scotland, 
of 5s. 8d., and in Ireland of 6s. 8d. 
Surely you are not in this manner keeping 
up the principle of free trade! The Chan- 
nel Islands last year were allowed by a 
Bill which I hold in my hand to import 
into Great Britain spirit extracted from 
sugar under certain regulations. If this 
was done to them, if this boon was given 
them, why should you withhold from the 
West Indian interest the same favour ? 
You lay down a principle of free trade in 
corn and sugar; you allow all sugars to 
enter into competition with colonial sugar; 
in return, allow colonial spirit to enter into 
competition with British spirit. In putting 
the heavy duty on rum imported into 
Scotland and Ireland, you encourage the 
illicit distillation at the expense of the 
West Indian proprietor, and injure the 
health of the population by giving them a 
spurious and fabricated liquor in place of 
the genuiue rum of the Colonies. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had, in the first place, to thank 
the hon. Gentleman for the terms of ap- 
probation in which he spoke of the mea- 
sure of the Government with regard to su- 
gar. Ie regretted the painful position in 
which many of those connected with the 
West Indies were placed; and no one was 
more anxious, consistent with his public 
duty, to do all in his power to afford them 
relief. With regard to the question im- 
mediately before the House, he denied that 
the principle of protection was involved in 
it. The difference in the customs duty on 
rum and the excise duty on British spirits, 
whether rightly or wrongly, he would not 
stop to examine, was imposed for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the fiscal burdens on 
these articles. The British distiller for- 
merly said that unless the duty on rum was 
2s. 11d. above that on British spirits, the 
latter article would not come into consump- 
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tion on equal terms. 
ference had since been much reduced. THe 
did not know what amount of difference the 
West Indians admitted should be allowed; 
but they acknowledged that there were 
some differences in the circumstances of 
the case, for which allowances should be 
made. There were fiscal charges to which 
the British distiller was exposed, which did 
fall upon the producer of rum. It was 
quite clear that the excise duty on malt 
threw an increased amount of taxation on 
spirits, whatever it might be. Again, the 
duty was paid on rum when it was taken 
out of the warehouse for the purpose of 
consumption; but the duty was paid on Bri- 
tish spirits, so to speak, at the worm’s 
mouth. There were other items of a simi- 
lar nature into which he would not go on 
that occasion, but which entitled the Bri- 
tish distiller to say that if some duty was 
not put on colonial rum beyond that paid 
on British spirits, these articles would not 
come into consumption on equal terms. 
That these articles should be admitted 
upon equal terms, was asked by the West 
Indians ; and he admitted that it was a 
sound principle, and this was the reason 
which induced him at once to propose to 
reduce the difference of the existing duties 
one-third. He had been able to go so far 


without difficulty, and the British distiller 
did not oppose this reduction ; and he was 
prepared to go farther, if it appeared on 
investigation that the justice of the case 


required it. 
further in assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Member, without a much more length- 
ened inquiry than could be gone into at 
that time of the Session. As regarded the 
duties on Scotch and Irish spirits, the cir- 
cumstances of the case were very different. 
Of late years the uniform practice had been 
to impose the same amount of customs du- 
ties in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
This was not likely to be departed from as 
a general rule, as it would open a door to 
smuggling which was now closed. The 
hon. Gentleman said that this measure of 
the Government was in contravention of the 
principle of an Act which passed last year, 
as to the importation of spirits from the 
Channel Islands ; and he quoted this as a 
ground for doing the same thing with re- 
gard to the West Indian Colonies. If the 
Government proposed to put the introduc- 
tion of colonial rum on the same footing 
as spirits from the Channel Islands, the 
hon. Gentleman would have little to thank 
them for, The duty on the spirit from the 
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That amount of dif- | Channel Islands, which was imposed by 





| promote illicit distillation. 
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the Bill alluded to, had operated as a pro- 
hibition, for since that Bill had passed, not 
a single gallon of spirits had come from the 
Channel Islands into the United Kingdom; 
therefore, putting them on the same foot- 
ing would be most injurious to the West 
Indians. The trade which formerly ex- 
existed in spirits from these islands was a 
fraudulent trade, and now it was put an 
end to. It should be recollected that the 
excise duty must be levied on spirits in 
rather a peculiar manner from other du- 
ties. Every Gentleman in that House ad- 
mitted that the article spirits was one of 
the fittest subjects for taxation; and as 
long as they could collect a full revenue, 
there was no amount of duty which should 
not be paid. This was the principle, and 
for no other principle the rate of duties in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland varied. 
What they had to look to was the amount, 
and the amount of duty which would not 
The amount 
of duty might be carried so far as to ope- 


| rate as a high premium and a positive en- 


couragement to illicit distillation. In Eng- 
land there might be some small amount of 
illicit distillation ; but in proportion to the 
quantity of spirits consumed, he had rea- 
son to believe that it was not carried to 
any serious extent. The duty, therefore, 
of 7s. 10d. a gallon would be maintained 
without much illicit distillation. In Scot- 


|land, many attempts had been made to 


He could not, however, go | 


raise the amount of duty on spirits, but 


'the result had invariably been, that the 
-amount of spirits brought to charge had 





} 


fallen off. This was abundant proof, not 
that a less quantity of spirits was made in 
that country, but that a much larger 
amount was obtained by illicit distillation. 
It was hardly worth while to detain the 
House by going into details; but he had 
returns before him showing the amount of 
spirits which had been brought to charge 
in Scotland, which, it appeared, varied in- 
versely in the amount of duty. This was 
still more the case in Ireland. Whenever 
they had raised the amount of duty on spi- 
rits in Ireland, the revenue had materially 
diminished. When they again reduced 
the duty, the quantity brought to charge 
had doubled and trebled, and even more 
than that in both those countries. They 
were enabled, by observing this, to see 
what amount of duty was sufficient to put 
down illicit distillation. He admitted that 
nothing was more anomalous than the dif- 
ferent state of duties in different parts of 
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the Empire. The peculiar circumstances 
of Seotland and Ireland, however, were too 
powerful for the Legislature as regarded 
illicit distillation. The spirit used in Scot- 
land and Ireland was a raw spirit, while 
that made in England was a compound spi- 
rit. He believed that the different tastes, 
as regarded spirits, of the respective coun- 
tries, alone could account for this. Although 
there was this difference of duties, there 
was not much smuggling except on the 
borders of Scotland; and there would be 
an increased inducement to smuggle if this 
distinction was made in the duty on rum 
in Scotland and England. For instance, 
if the same spirit paid a different duty on 
the opposite sides of the Solway Frith, and 
was sold 3s. 4d. a gallon cheaper on one 
side than the other, it would give rise to a 
a most extensive system of smuggling. 
Again, a large extent of the western coast 
of England would be open to the smug- 
gling of rum from Ireland, if the duty on 
that article in the former country was 
7s. 10d. a gallon, and in the latter 2s. 8d. 
It should be recollected this was not a 
spirit with respect to which a different 
taste existed between the two countries. 
Te did not state this as in itself a sufficient 
reason for not going into the subject; but 


he wished to press upon the House, before 
such a measure was adopted, that it was 
wise that they should go into the whole 
question, and carefully consider the mat- 
ter, so that they should preclude as much 


as possible smuggling. The people of 
England might reasonably say that it was 
hard upon them that they should pay so 
much more duty on the same spirit than 
the people of Scotland. It was a remark- 
able fact that there had been a material 
diminution in the consumption in rum both 
in Scotland and Ireland; and this did not 
arise from difference of the duty on that 
article at different times. He found from 
the returns before him, on going back so 
far as the commencement of the century, 
that the quantity of rum imported into 
Scotland in 1800 was 239,000 gallons, at 
a duty of 9s. a gallon, while the duty 
on Scotch spirits was 3s. 10d. a gallon. 
Thus the duties were nearly in the same 
relative proportion as now. In 1843, the 
quantity was 48,000, while in 1845, it was 
only 43,000. The consumption varied in 
different years; but it was utterly impossi- 
ble to account for the reduction in the 
consumption of the article by any thing 
in the duties. During the war a very con- 
siderable quantity of rum was imported 
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into Scotland; but he did not see why the 
consumption had fallen off so much. Ip 
like manner the importation of rum into 
Ireland had fallen off, and varied in the 
most unaccountable manner. Te found 
the return of the importation of rum into 
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Ireland to stand as follows :— 


1801 ......6. 1,059,000 

180,000 
seseeseee 1,063,000 
150,000 
460,000 
90,000 


1826 27,000 
27,000 
11,000 
13,000 


1809 
i) hee 
1845 


During the whole of this time there was 
comparatively little change in the duty, at 
any rate it was not sufficient to account for 
diminution in the importation of the arti- 
cle. The question required the most at- 
tentive consideration, and, as he said the 
other night, he would promise that it 
should receive the most serious attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but it was 
too late at this period of the Session to 
enter on it. 

Mr. HUME said, that the only objee- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to entertain on the subject was the 
fear of smuggling. Now, it could be easily 
shown that there was no ground for any 
such apprehension. The question was, 
whether rum was more likely to be smug- 
gled from Scotland than Scotch spirits. 
On the south side of the Solway Frith, the 
duty on spirits was 7s. 10d. a gallon, on 
the north side 3s. 8d.; now rum would be 
placed on the same footing as the latter, 
and why should it be smuggled more than 
whiskey? He should have thought the 
common sense would have shown the right 
hon. Gentleman that there was nothing to 
fear on this account. Why should the 
people of Scotland be deprived of the 
power of drinking rum on the same footing, 
as regarded the duty, as whiskey, and so, 
also, with the people of Ireland ? 

Mr. GOULBURN trusted, if they ae- 
cepted this proposition, that the reduction 
of the duty would be only regarded as an 
instalment of what was due to the West 
Indians. In 1826, when Lord Ripon was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the distine- 
tion of the duty between West Indian rum 
and British distilled spirits was fixed at 
ls. 6d. During the last few days, he had 
had several documents under his consider- 
ation, which had been brought before him 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1830. Among others was a memorial 
presented to him by the distillers, in which 
they represented the difficulties under which 
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they were placed by the increased price of 
the raw material from which they distilled 
their spirits, namely, foreign grain. They 
argued, therefore, that in consequence of 
the higher price which they had to pay, 
they had a right to a differential duty. He 
at that time reviewed the whole subject, 
and after maturely considering it, he pro- 
osed to impose an additional duty of a 
shilling a gallon on English spirits, leay- 
ing the duty on rum the same as it was 
before. He satisfied himself then that he 
could put the additional shilling on the 
British article without subjecting it to an 
unfair competition with colonial spirits. 
The Session of 1830, however, termi- 
nated, and the Government of which he 
was a Member was removed, and con- 
sequently the arrangement which he pro- 
posed to have made with respect to the 
spirit duties was not carried into effect. 
It must be recollected, that at that time 
not only was foreign grain dearer than it 
was likely to be now, but that then the 
West Indies had plenty of labour; and he 
thought that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
to consider the question in all its bearings, 
he would be satisfied that the West Indians 
were justified in regarding the present 
measure merely as an instalment. The only 
way to enable the West Indian planter to 
supply this country even with sugar would 
be to place him on a fair footing with re- 
spect to other articles. He sincerely be- 
lieved, also, that the only mode by which 
we could hope to terminate the Slave Trade 
was, by diminishing the profits of those en- 
gaged in it; and no means were so certain 
as measures which would enable the co- 
lonists to supply not only the wants of this 
country, but to send a large proportion of 
their produce in foreign markets, there to 
compete with the slave-grown sugar of 
other nations. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART expressed his 
conviction that the existing differential du- 
ties were grounded upon the now exploded 
system of protection, and that it was in- 
tended that colonial sugar should have a 
preference over foreign sugar, and British 
spirits over colonial spirits. That system, 
however, had been avowedly abandoned, 
and we must now follow out, to their full 
extent, the principles of free trade. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred to the fiscal diffi- 
culties which surrounded the subject of the 
spirit duties, and the danger of smuggling; 
but the reasons which he had urged might 
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be very potential for introducing a change 
into the excise laws, but none at all for 
treating the colonists with injustice. The 
right hon. Gentleman must deal boldly 
with the question, for as long as the ano- 
maly of the spirit duties continued, there 
was no prospect of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the matter. 

Mr. BERNAL observed, that the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London 
had, while the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was addressing the House, used in an 
under tone the words ‘‘ in justice to this 
country.”” Now he was quite ready to 
argue the question upon the principle of 
justice to this country. If the Polish 
corn-grower had greater facilities for rais- 
ing corn, and was subject to fewer burdens 
than the English agriculturist, that, as the 
House had already determined, was not a 
sufficient reason why the corn of the fo- 
reigner should not compete upon equal 
terms with home-grown grain. Why, then, 
should the charges which the English dis- 
tillers had to pay be taken into account ? 
As to their ‘‘ plant,”’ as it was termed, no 
doubt that was expensive; but so were a 
farmer’s farm buildings. He wished to say 
nothing of West Indian distresses or West 
Indian misfortunes. We must go on, and 
not look back. The causa causandi, if he 
might so express it, of these differential 
duties, was the influence of the landed in- 
terest. The differential duty on rum, as 
compared with the duty charged upon 
British spirit, was bad enough; but when 
it came to a duty of 3s. 8d. on Scotch 
spirits, and 2s. 8d. on Irish whiskey, while 
rum was charged 9s. 4d., the matter be- 
came too ridiculous for argument. He 
called upon the right hon. Gentleman to 
follow out the principles which had already 
been acted upon, and to do justice to all 
classes. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL observed, that his 
hon. Friend seemed to attach great im- 
portance to what he had said, while his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was speaking. When he used 
the words, ‘‘ in justice to this country,” 
all he meant to say was, that the Govern- 
ment ought to have a little time to consi- 
der the matter, in order to enable them to 
do justice to England while they did justice 
to the Colonies. Let it be supposed that 
his right hon. Friend was to admit rum 
into Scotland at a duty of 3s. 8d., and 
that it became quite easy in England to 
consume smuggled rum which had paid 
3s. 8d. only in Scotland, while British 
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spirits were charged with a duty of 7s. 10d. 
That would cause great complaints among 
the people of England. All he said was, 
that these questions required some time, 
and that the Government ought to take 
them into consideration. He did not wish 
to do injustice to anybody, and all he 
asked was, that they should have time to 
take everything into consideration, and to 
hear all parties. He must say, that his 
hon. Friend opposite had argued the ques- 
tion from the beginning with perfect fair- 
ness, and had not taken advantage of any 
undue prejudices on the subject. 

Sir J. R. REID inquired when the re- 
duction was to take place ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: As soon as the Resolution is re- 

orted. 

Mr. MACKINNON: He would offer no 
opposition to the Resolution. 

Resolution, with other Resolutions, agreed 
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to 


House resumed. Resolutions to be re- 
ported. 


ARMS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the Question, that the Arms (Ireland) 
Bill be now read a Second Time, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
assure the House that it was with sincere 
reluctance he moved the second reading of 
this Bill. That reluctance, however, was 
not created by any doubt on his mind that 
the course he took, in concurrence with 
the rest of Her Majesty’s Government, 
was that which would be most in accord- 
ance with the interests of Ireland, and 
with their duty to the House. He re- 
tained the opinion he had originally formed 
when the measure was first introduced, 
that it contained many most objectionable 
clauses, and for his own part he never 
would have been a party to its introduc- 
tion; but at the same time he trusted he 
should be able to demonstrate to the 
Tlouse that it was perfectly consistent with 
that opinion to recommend the Bill under 
the circumstances in which they were now 
placed. He did not ask the House to 
lend any formal sanction to the principle 
or to the details of the Bill, of which he 
would be the last man to approve ; but he 
asked them to continue it in order to give 
the House and the Government the limited 
period for the consideration of their future 
policy on this important question, and an 
opportunity for that deliberate and serious 
attention which it so fully required. If 
any hon. Member was disposed to blame 
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the course taken by Government on this 
oceasion, he begged of him to reflect on 
the inconveniences of the alternatives 
which were open to them. He might be 
told the measure ought to be dropped 
altogether—that no regulations respecting 
the possession of arms ought to remain 
one single hour on the Statute-book. Now 
he would not express any opinion on the 
present occasion as to what ought to be 
the policy of Government on this question 
after due consideration and reflection; but 
he was prepared to maintain, in the face 
of the House and of the country, that a 
Government would desert its duty, and 
would act a part utterly unworthy of the 
dignity of the Crown and of the country, 
if they were to propose such a step under 
the present circumstances of Ireland. In 
recommending the present course, he did 
not mean to preclude the Government or 
himself from adopting that which they 
might hereafter think expedient; but he 
put it to any Member of that House if it 
would be conducive to the peace of Ireland, 
if Government would be acting as a friend 
to Ireland, were they, for the sake of catch- 
ing popularity, and to save themselves 
trouble, at once to propose that all legisla- 
tion should cease on the subject. He was 
not prepared to take such a course, which 
he would have felt to be unworthy of him. 
It was an alternative which he deliberately 
refused to adopt. The other course open 
to the Government would have been to at- 
tempt to amend the Bill. What would 
have been the effect of that? Why to 
have given their sanction to what they had 
amended ? He was not prepared to take 
that course: the spirit in which he asked 
the House to approve of this Bill was not 
one of approval in principle or in details. 
He did not ask them to adopt this asa 
mere continuance Bill—far from it. Her 
Majesty’s Government had adopted a most 
unusual course, but were, as he conceived, 
quite justified under the circumstances of 
the case. The Bill would only be in foree 
till the 1st of May, when he gave them 
not only a pledge but security of the in- 
tention of Government to bring in a mea- 
sure on this subject. All they asked for 
was time to enable them to consider the 
subject. It had been suggested to him 
that he should not have asked the Ilouse 
to pass this Bill, but should have intro- 
duced the former Arms Bill, which would 
have been more satisfactory; but he entirely 
disapproved of that course. Let the House 
but see in what a situation such a measure 
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would have placed the people of Ireland; 
such constant changes were in themselves 
yery harassing and perplexing. But be- 
sides that, he believed the evils resulting 
from the present course had already hap- 
pened, and he saw no reason for adopting 
an altered scheme, which would, in his 
mind, have been infinitely more objection- 
able. It had been said that by the regis- 
tration of arms those persons who had 
arms were pointed out to the evil-disposed; 
and the fact was that great robberies of 
arms had taken place in consequence, so 
that the lawless portion of the people, 
instead of being armed with old rusty guns, 
were now possessed of bright new firelocks. 
The mischief of the Bill had already been 
done, and no harm could be done by con- 
tinuing it for only nine months. As to the 
branding clause, he disliked it extremely. 
It was justly objectionable, and he agreed 
with those who said it was affronting. 
But the thing was over now. The arms 
were all branded. Much depended on the 
spirit and manner in which the Act would 
be carried into effect by the Executive Go- 
vernment ; and here he was bound to bear 
his testimony to the conduct of the last 
Government, and to say that the pledge 
which they gave that their powers should 


be carefully and temperately used, had 
been followed by them. He owed them that 
testimony ; and as he said so, he might 
assure the House that if they were pleased 
to confide those powers to the present 
Lord Lieutenant, they might have every 
confidence that they would be carefully 


and cautiously exercised. He was most 
anxious to avoid causing any unnecessary 
annoyance ; and although he was not pre- 
pared to defend the provisions of the Bill, 
he felt assured that the course he recom- 
mended was the only honest, true, and 
faithful part he could adopt towards the 
people of Ireland; and he trusted and be- 
lieved it would be so received by them. 
He should be sincerely sorry if the neces- 
sity for proposing such a measure were to 
be taken as a specimen of the feeling and 
asample of the legislation that the present 
Government would adopt towards Ireland; 
but he was most conscientiously persuaded 
that it would be impossible to take any 
other course. He ventured to hope the 
House would not refuse to trust Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with the power they 
asked, not as a permanent measure, but to 
Sive them time for reflection and consi- 
deration. 

Mz. HUME had long listened in that 
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House to arguments in support of Bills in- 
troduced to their notice, but had never in 
his life before heard such extraordinary 
arguments as those of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. His surprise was the more in- 
creased when he considered the course 
which he had taken against that very Bill 
on its first introduction, when almost every 
hon. Member on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House opposed it most perseveringly. 
With respect to any plans proposed to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he knew nothing of 
them; but his plan was a very simple one 
-—namely, to let the Biil drop altogether. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
he would assign reasons for proposing the 
measure; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had not given a shadow of reason. He 
had, indeed, admitted that the evils fore- 
told of it had come to pass; but no proper 
reason for its continuance had been given by 
him. Why, the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had twice admitted that the Bill had 
failed; and it was then incumbent on the 
present occupants of the Treasury bench 
to show what good results were expected 
to flow from its continuance. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked, would they not 
trust Her Majesty’s present Ministers with 
the powers given by the Bill? He was not 
willing to intrust unconstitutional power to 
any man or set of men. When the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of his disapproval of 
the principle of the Bill, but at the same 
time admitted the necessity for its continu- 
ance, he wanted to know how and where 
that necessity was shown ? What petitions 
from Ireland were there in its favour— 
what Member belonging to that country 
advocated its re-enactment ? So far from 
agreeing with Ministers as to the necessity of 
its continuance, he thought they had come 
to a most unwise conclusion on the subject, 
and he would not be a party to the error 
they had committed. When the Bill had 
been first introduced, the allegations on 
which it was founded were that crime had 
so increased in Ireland that there were no 
other means left of preserving the public 
peace, and protecting the lives and proper- 
ties of Her Majesty’s subjects there. The 
truth of those allegations were by many 
doubted at the time; but what was the 
case at present ? Why, no such allegations 
whatever were made, and yet the Bill was 
to be continued, and that to o aBill which 
was so objectionable in its provisions that 
the noble Lord who was now the First 
Lord of the Treasury had, when it had 
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been first introduced, moved the omission 
of that clause, which was known as the 
branding clause. Right hon. Gentlemen, 
however, the moment they reached the 
Treasury benches seemed to forget all the 
wise maxims which governed them when 
in opposition. With respect to Ireland, 
trials of various systems had been made 
from time to time, all except the right one. 
Coercion had been used instead of coneili- 
ation, and the depriving of the people of 
that country of the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
instead of extending those privileges to 
them. Now he would turn the tables al- 
together, and adopt a different system. On 
that very measure there had been no less 
than fifty-one divisions, and fifteen days 
had been lost which might have been bet- 
ter employed. Let them then drop the 
measure altogether. Let them adopt con- 
ciliation instead of coercion, and let them 
tell the Irish people that one of their first 
acts as a Government would be to put an 
end to a measure of so objectionable a na 
ture. If the people of Ireland were treat- 
ed on an equality with the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland, they would have a ten- 
fold return of peace and good order from 
them—far greater than if they persisted in 
the old system. He could not understand 
how it was that the Members of the Go- 
vernment, individually and separately con- 
demning the measure, at the same time 
collectively approved of it. He should 
move as an amendment that the Bill be 
read a second time that day month. 

Mr. SHAW said, that when this Bill 
was originally proposed he was no advocate 
of it, but he did not think it deserved the 
character given it by the hon. Member. 
It was not a coercive or tyrannical Act in 
the sense imputed to it by the hon. Mem- 
ber, for scarcely any one could be refused 
to register arms under it. What he had 
predicted in 1843, when the great opposi- 
tion was made to the new provisions then 
added to it was, that they would be found 
in the working of the measure trouble- 
some, expensive, and inefticacious; and 
such had turned out to be the case. The 
Members of the present Government had 
at that time opposed the introduction of 
the present Bill, not because they objected 
to any Arms Bill; but their argument was 
that the then existing law might have been 
continued, and that the addition of the 
branding and registration clauses was ob- 
jectionable. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland had 
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given fair reasons, showing why it was not 
worth while discontinuing those powers at 
present; because, in fact, their operation 
as regarded branding and registration was 
over. He did not think that the Secretary 
for Ireland ought to have altogether 
abandoned the Bill, and he thought it rea- 
sonable to allow Government time to eon- 
sider the whole question. It might be very 
true that the new clauses of 1843 were 
vexatious and useless, but that was no 
reason for abolishing, without considera. 
tion, a law that had existed in Ireland for 
half a century for the regulation of the 
import and sale of arms and ammunition 
in that country. ‘ 

Mr. ESCOTT confessed that he had 
never heard a speech which surprised and 
amazed him more than that of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Recorder 
of Dublin. The Bill was, according to his 
representation, troublesome, vexatious, ex- 
pensive—not only not productive of any 
good, but positively and hopelessly useless 
—and therefore the right hon. hon. Gen- 
tleman would support it. He believed it 
to be everything the right hon. Gentleman 
had represented it, and for that reason he 
would vote against it. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the mea- 
sure, the Secretary for Ireland, would 
make it his study, as far as in him lay, to 
have it administered in a kindly spirit. He 
knew sufficient of that Member of the 
Cabinet to be perfectly well aware that no 
tyrannical measure could be consigned to 
his hands for administration, that he would 
not endeavour, as far as in him lay, to 
mitigate the horrors of it ; but still it was 
a tyrannical and oppressive measure, and 
he could not understand on what principle 
the constitution of Ireland should for the 
next nine months be handed over to the 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. It 
was to him a matter of the most curious 
conjecture what wild infatuation could 
have induced the Government to take such 
a Bill under its protection. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland himself admitted 
that it was a failure, and denounced every 
provision of it; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who sat by his side (Mr. Sheil), when 
in opposition had mercilessly denounced it 
with that all that fiery eloquence for which 
he was so remarkable, describing it as 4 
measure into whose every clause tyranny 
was elaborated in every possible form. 
Was not that hon. Gentleman going to 
support it now, because, forsooth, he now 
sat on the other side of the House? He 
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(Mr. Escott) gave the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government the fullest credit 
for the vote he recorded against the Coer- 
cion Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
ment; but was it to be credited for one 
instant that he was now going to perpetu- 
ate for nine months more a vile and a vi- 
cious system, having no other excuse for 
so doing than the absurd one, that as it had 
been so long persevered in, it might be 
continued a while longer? Why should the 
Irish people be treated thus ignominiously ? 
Why should the constitution of Ireland be 
thus violated ? No good reason had been 
attempted to be assigned for this measure, 
and no man could in the absence of all 
good reasons give his vote in favour of 
such a measure, and at the same time hope 
to maintain his character for honesty and 
independence. He ealled on all hon. Mem- 
bers who had any regard for their cha- 
racter to vote with him against this Bill. 
Mr. MUNTZ was most willing to give 
his support to Her Majesty’s Government 
so long as he could do so consistently with 
honour, and without violating his principles; 
but he felt that if he were to support them 
in the present instance, he would be de- 
grading and disgracing himself. He deep- 


ly regretted that Ministers should have | 


brought forward such a Bill, for public men 
were just now at a discount, and such con- 
duet on the part of Ministers would not 
tend to raise them in estimation. 
odious a Bill as this were to be received 
without sufficient deference to the public 
feeling in this country and Ireland, people 
would think that there was indeed truth in 
the assertion that men changed their prin- 
ciples in that House as soon as they 
changed the benches on which they sat. 
Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD con- 
sidered the Bill a violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and particularly useless, and would 
vote against it accordingly. He would not 
say that there ought not to be some re- 
strictions as to the importation of arms and 
the sale of gunpowder; but the practice of 
registering arms, especially under the cir- 
cumstances of the branding clause, he could 
hever approve of. 
_ Mr. REDHEAD YORKE, with every 
inclination to support the Government 
whenever he could do so with honour and 
consistency, could not vote with them on 
the present occasion. He had divided 
against the Bill before, and could not do 
otherwise than oppose it now. 
_ Mr. BELLEW thought that in this par- 
ticular instance the Government had not 
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acted with sufficient consideration of the 
sentiments of the public and the Irish Mem- 
bers. The effect upon the character of 
public men, which would result from the 
introduction of such a measure, would be 
most injurious; and most unaffectedly did 
he regret that Government had exposed 
themselves to such peril; for their Irish 
appointments were such as to induce the 
Irish people to repose confidence in them. 

Mr. PIGOTT had been an active oppo- 
nent of this measure when first introduced, 
and any amendments in it were of his in- 
troduction; but the question he had now to 
ask himself was this, what was best for the 
people of Ireland, and he must say that it 
appeared to him best for their interest not 
to tamper with patchwork legislation. In 
1843 he was of opinion that there should 
be no legislation on this subject ; but legis- 
lation having been introduced, they should 
now consider what was most advisable to 
be done under all the circumstances. Some 
hon. Members had advocated the renewal 
of the old Bill; but that would be most 
distressing on the people, for under that 
Bill no blacksmith could carry on his trade 
without registering his forge. If he did so, 
he subjected himself to a severe penalty. 
He was not, therefore, for renewing the 
| old Bill, nor for introducing a new Bill to 
last merely till the Ist of May. He thought 
it would be a most mischievous arrange- 
ment to have the present form of arms le- 
| gislation, then a new form to last for a few 
| months only, and ultimately another and 
| a totally new one, which was to supersede 
| all the antecedent ones, for thus the people 
of Ireland would be exposed to the annoy- 
ance and infliction of three separate codes 
within the period of three or four months. 
Within the course of the last six or twelve 
months but very few registrations of arms 
had taken place in Ireland, so that it was 
natural to suppose that the greater number 
of fire-arms had already been registered in 
Ireland, and that there would be very little 
trouble or annoyance on that account be- 
tween this and May. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he could not but 
think that the least vexatious and in all 
respects the best course towards the Irish 
people was, to let the present Act remain 
for nine months longer on the Statute-book, 
on the express understanding that it was 
not to be a permanent enactment, but that 
at the end of that period the entire system 
with respect to arms should be revised and 

laced on a different footing. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, it was with great 
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regret that he felt himself called upon to 
give a vote upon this question in opposition 
to Government. They had been told, that 
the conduct of the late Government seem- 
ed to have been the result of gross infa- 
tuation; but he confessed he could not ac- 
count for the course taken by the present 
Government on this question, except on 
the ground of positive infatuation. No 
one was more desirous than he that the 
Government should be powerful and per- 
manent, but this could only be hoped for 
through possessing the confidence of the 
country—a confidence which he begged to 
say no party in the country could say they 
possessed. He had voted against the Co- 
ercion Bill of the late Ministry, in the full 
hope that it was the last Coercion Bill he 
would ever see, and because he thought 
the time had arrived for governing Ireland 
upon a new principle. In this he was dis- 
appointed; and therefore he would on the 
present occasion give the measure pro- 
posed by Ministers the most determined 
opposition. 

Si R. FERGUSON did not at all 
view this matter in the light in which it 
had been represented by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, He did not 
regard this measure as a symptom of in- 
fatuation on the part of Government. Con- 
sidering the disturbances that had so re- 
cently agitated Ireland, and the near com- 
mencement of winter, was any Gentleman 
prepared to say, distinctly and decidedly, 
that we ought to put no limit to the intro- 
duction of arms and gunpowder into Ire- 
land? By the late Government there was 
no attempt to use the powers for limiting 
the importation of gunpowder, &c.; and 
this was the reason why the law had be- 
come in a great measure useless. An at- 
tempt had been made to argue the question 
on constitutional grounds; but that view of 
the question had been given up by the hon. 
Members for Louth and Rochdale, and 
indeed he could not see, considering all 
the circumstances, on what constitutional 
ground the question could be debated. He 
would most decidedly give his support to 
the Government by voting in favour of the 
Bill. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE deeply regretted 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should have 
been so untrue to their professions when in 
opposition, to have introduced such a mea- 
sure as this now that they were in office. 
What Irish Members had suggested that 
such a piece of legislation was necessary ? 
Was it the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Dungarvon, or was it the right hon, 
the Recorder for Dublin. He (Mr. B. Qs. 
borne) denied that it was expedient to re. 
tain this Act on the Statute-book for one 
single hour longer. The present Govern- 
ment had come into power avowedly with 
the intention of making the same laws for 
England and for Ireland; and with these 
professions on their lips, how were they 
justified in advocating such a measure as 
the present—a measure, observe, which 
had not been bequeathed to them by their 
predecessors, but which, on the contrary, 
their predecessors decried and admitted to 
be a failure. He was willing to support 
the Government when he could do so ho- 
nourably, but he would not repose that 
confidence in any Government that would 
induce him to support them when they 
proposed measures which were unconstitu- 
tional and destructive of liberty. Why 
were they to have enactments of this de- 
scription? If the people of Ireland were 
so determined to commit outrages upon so- 
ciety, was it necessary that they should 
have powder and arms, when, if they were 
so disposed, they might make sledge ham- 
mers answer just as well? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Clonmel had 
made such a speech that if his constituents 
knew it, he (Mr. B. Osborne) believed, even 
if he were to take the Repeal pledge whole, 
they would not return him again their 
Member, and that speech too, after having 
opposed a similar Bill upon a previous oc- 
casion. But it was said they were to have 
confidence in the Government. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) had confidence in the good inten- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for Ireland; but he had not equal 
confidence in those with whom that right 
hon. Gentleman was connected; and he 
had never given a vote with greater plea- 
sure than that which he should give upon 
that occasion for reading the Bill a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE thought that there 
were other Members of that House, sitting 
on the Treasury benches, whom it behoved, 
as much as it did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Clonmel, to explain their 
vote, and none more so than the noble 
Lord who was considered, by some means 
or other, to be the Prime Minister of this 
country. This Bill was opposed, not only 
by the right hon. Gentleman, but by the 
noble Lord in 1843. On a former evening, 
not long ago, he had taken the liberty to 
ask the noble Lord on what principles he 
proposed to conduct his Government. That 
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was considered a very impertinent question. 
He incurred the displeasure of the noble 
Lord for putting it, and the noble Lord 
talked of every thing, but did not answer 
the question. He had incurred the dis- 
pleasure also of some friends of his, who 
were getting into snug berths, and who 
were now ready to support the noble Lord 
in the apostacy of which he was about to 
be guilty. But he thought the result 
showed that he was perfectly justified in 
putting that question. The noble Lord 
said he intended to conduct his Govern- 
ment on the principles which he had always 
advocated. But what were those princi- 
ples? What were those principles with 
regard to this very measure? Why, he 
found that in 1843 the noble Lord, speak- 
ing upon this very Bill, said— 

“ But really if we are told that it is the inten- 
tion of the Executive Government to propose such 
plans, and such plans alone—if we are told that 
this is a sample of the measures by which Ireland 
isto be governed, I think before long that this 
House should address the Crown, or take some 
mode or other of expressing their opinion as to 
the government of Ireland.” 

That was the principle on which the noble 
Lord had always acted, and he supposed 
that now, as a sort of tribute to the me- 
mory of his predecessors, he was going to 
pass another Coercion Bill. He wanted 
to know upon what principle they had 
turned out the late Government, unless it 
were upon the principle of non-coercion. 
Never was a Minister turned out so much 
against the will of the people of this coun- 
try, or so much to the discredit of the 
party who had succeeded him. It was no 
such thing as the principle of non-coercion 
on which they turned out the late Govern- 
ment. Did they suppose that the country 
had forgotten what occurred in November 
and December last, when that non-coercion 
Government being offered the reins of Go- 
vernment on the principle of free trade, 
refused to accept them, pretending, for it 
was nothing but a pretence, that one noble 
Lord could not agree with another noble 
Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs, while 
those noble Lords were now united in the 
same Cabinet; and did they suppose that 
the people of this country would be bam- 
boozled by such idle pretences as that ? 
The right hon. Baronet whom they had 
turned out, had incurred obloquy and se- 
paration from his friends, and the loss of all 
that had been most dear to him, for the 
purpose of conferring upon this country a 
great commercial benefit. They had thrown 
out the right hon. Baronet on account of 
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his Coercion Bill; and yet their first act 
was themselves to propose a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland. He could not understand such 
conduct. It was something worse than in- 
fatuation, as an hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed it; for they might have allowed the 
Bill to die a natural death, and no one would 
have known it. As far, however, as an 
individual vote of an individual Member 
was concerned, he would say, let those who 
occupied the petty places of the Govern- 
ment falsify their principles, let them be 
dragged through the mire as they would 
be dragged, yet he would not have it said, 
Saxon as he was, that a Saxon Parliament 
had again renewed the Coercion Bill; and 
he would do his best, though he might 
stand alone in that House from the begin- 
ning to the end, to defeat that Bill, which 
all those Gentlemen who now sat upon the 
Treasury benches had opposed, and stre- 
nuously opposed, when they were sitting 
upon the other side of the House. 

Mr. PROTHEROE should oppose the 
Bill; but he must say that it gave him the 
greatest concern to be obliged to oppose 
the Government upon this question. He 
was firmly persuaded, that pass what Bills 
they might, they could pass no Bill which 
would be so effectual to preserve the peace 
of Ireland as the power already in the hands 
of Government would be. 

Viscount MORPETH was not afraid 
of the charge of apostacy—a hard word 
used by the hon. Member for Finsbury— 
being laid to him, for it had been his lot 
to propose several Arms Bill, and never to 
oppose one. Ie believed every year that 
he had had the honour to fill the situation 
of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, it had been his duty to bring for- 
ward Arms Bills, not varying very greatly 
in their provisions from the Bill now be- 
fore the House, though, certainly, on these 
Bills in question, in their progress through 
the House, more stringent and coercive 
provisions had been engrafted. He would 
not follow the hon. Gentleman through his 
attacks on Government. He was sorry 
the hon. Member had thought it necessary 
to condemn the vote which he had given 
against the Coercion Bill; but he did not 
think it was necessary to justify a vote 
which he had given in common with the 
hon. Member itself. He had voted for 
the first reading of the Coercion Bill, and 
he felt he could not take upon himself to 
vote against the second reading, so as to 
give ground for the notion that he was 
prepared to dispense with the existing 
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law which regulated and protected life 
and property in Ireland. And when 
he did give his vote against the se- 
cond reading, it was not with the idea of 
dispensing with such protection. He would 
not make any vague professions, being 
well aware that such professions and prac- 
tice were often at variance. He would, 
however, make no disguise of this cireum- 
stance—that he was not prepared to ap- 
prove of all the provisions of the present 
Arms Bill. The question, however, was 
this, was he prepared to admit that Ire- 
land could now do without legislative enact- 
ments restricting the sale of gunpowder 
and the possession of arms by the Irish 
people ? Government had found that legis- 
lation was in progress on this subject, as 
an Arms Bill had been brought in by the 
late Government. The present Govern- 
ment did not attempt to deny the existence 
of great objection to this species of legis- 
lation; they believed it was right to re- 
consider the subject, to ascertain if it were 
not possible to introduce a better and a 
less objectionable system. He was not 
prepared to recommend dispensing with 
legislation on the subject altogether until 
next Session; and the question to decide | 
was, whether, having a Bill before the 
House now, they should ask that Bill to be | 





supported until Government could recon- | 
sider the question next Session; or whe- | 
ther they should introduce another piece | 
of legislation at this late period of the Ses- | 


sion? The question itself had been treated 
with great exaggeration; and he was satis- 
fied if this Bill were passed, that neither | 
the people of England nor the people of | 
Ireland would think the Government were 
seeking to embody in Acts of Parliament | 
principles in which they did not agree, and | 
which, heretofore, they had opposed. It 
was true Government had brought forward 
the present Arms Bill, but it was with the 
intention of bringing forward another mea- 
sure the next Session. Government were 
of opinion it was their duty, considering 
the power intrusted to them, under all cir- 
cumstances to continue the Act, at the 
same time expressing their intention of 
entering on the consideration of the sub- 
ject at the earliest opportunity in the next 
Session. He hoped hon. Members would 
not think that Government considered this 
piece of legislation as a model for future 
Acts. Government were only asking the 
House to continue the Bill until the open- 
ing of next Session, pledging themselves 
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deration during the interval, and to bring 
forward some measure of a more confiding 
and conciliatory character as soon as the 
recess permitted. 

Mr. SPOONER was not called upon to 
apologize for the vote he was about to give 
in support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
He had not opposed legislation on the part 
of the late Government for the better 
security of life and property in Ireland; 
and he did not now intend to oppose legisla. 
tion for a similar object, because brought 
forward by the present Ministry. He con- 
sidered the propositions of the noble Lord 
on the part of the Government were but 
reasonable and fair, and they should have 
his support. Those who had supported 
the Coercion Bill of the late Government, 
and who believed that the state of Ireland 
required the introduction of restrictive mea- 
sures, were bound in honour and honesty 
to give their votes in fayour of the present 
Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I rise, Sir, after 
the many attacks which have been made 
on the Government for the proposition to 


| continue this Bill, to speak, first, as to the 
| point of consistency on which hon. Gentle- 


men have dwelt so much; and next, as to 


| the nature of the proposal which we have 


now made to the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury holds it to be totally in- 
consistent in me to vote for the continuance 
of any Bill of some of the clauses of which 
I disapprove. Now, Sir, the question 
which I had to consider was, whether I 
should propose a continuance of this Bill, 
moving the omission of those clauses of 
which I disapproved; or, whether I should 
propose to drop the Bill altogether ? Now, 
if I had proposed to drop the Bill alto- 
gether—which is the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and I dare say of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury also—l 
should have been acting a more inconsis- 
tent part by far than any which he has 
imputed to me; because when this Bill 
was proposed in 1843, I said I could not 
vote with those who proposed that there 
should be a Select Committee, or in sup- 
port of Resolutions or Motions the effect of 
which would have been the rejection of 
that Bill. My course was to state that 
the Bill consisted of two parts—one was to 
prevent improper persons having arms, the 
other to prevent the introduction of gun- 
powder and ammunition into Ireland; and 
after that statement I went on to say that 
I found the noble Lord had truly stated 
that precautionary measures on this sub- 
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ject, certainly varying in their stringency, 
had been continued from time to time, for 
a period of fifty years. Now, during ten 
or eleven years of that period of fifty years, 
I myself had held office, and I had con- 
stantly voted for Bills containing restric- 
tions of this description. I went on to 
say— 

“With regard to the first object in 1838, I 
being then in connection with the Government 
(being, in fact, Home Secretary), inquiries were 
made as to whether the power could not be 
safely abandoned, and whether for all useful pur- 
poses a mere registration of arms would not be 
sufficient. The result of those inquiries was to 
convince the Government of Ireland, and to con- 
vince me likewise, that the effect of such a mea- 
sure would most probably be to increase outrage, 
to increase faction fights, and to throw difficulties 
in the way of the police, who were seeking either 
to repress offenders or to bring offenders to pun- 
ishment. With regard to the state of Ireland 
in 1838, and at the present time, I see no reason 
why we should now refuse that power which we 
thought necessary in 1838. With respect to the 
other power, it certainly could have been better 
parted with in 1838 than in 1841.” 


So that with regard to those two main ob- 
jects of the Bill, | gave my support to the 
Bill in 1843, and voted for going into 
Committee. If I were to say now that I 
had reconsidered the subject, and that I 
thought no Bill was new necessary, though 


I might get many hon. Members to agree 
with me in this step, yet it would be im- 
possible to say that I was consistent, as 
this proceeding would be quite inconsistent 


with my previous declarations. It would 
be quite inconsistent too with my former 
course. For ten years I supported Bills 
of this description when in office, and in 
1843 I voted for a similar Bill. Then I 
voted for going into Committee. There 
were many clauses in the Bill which I 
thought ebjectionable. I thought the 
branding clause was especially so; and 
though there was no great tyranny in it, I 
thought that it was a vexation which ought 
not to be introduced into an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and I moved the omission of that 
clause. I moved some other Amendments, 
in which I did not sueceed; yet I did not 
support a Motion on the Report, the effect 
of which would have been to reject the 
Bill; nor did I vote against the third read- 
ing, or make any further opposition to it 
in consequence of the introduction of those 
clauses. If that be the case, is it not 
competent for me to consider which of the 
two is the greater evil—to continue a Bill, 
some of the clauses of which I think highly 
objectionable, or to part altogether with 
the power of putting any restriction on the 
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possession of arms in Ireland? With re- 
spect to those clauses, I still entertain the 
opinion which I have before expressed. 
Perhaps those who proposed them may 
have changed their opinions, and may not 
think them efficacious now. I think them 
vexatious; but I agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Recorder for Dub- 
lin, that a good deal of the vexation is 
over now—with respect, for example, to 
the registry of arms—with respect to the 
sessions to be held specially for that pur- 
pose—that is all over. The greater part 
of the arms have been branded, and any 
vexation that is likely to take place on 
that account, between this time and May 
next, must be very trifling in amount. 
But with respect to this subject, 1 would 
observe, that we are now on the second 
reading of this Bill. If Gentlemen think 
with regard to any of those clauses, that 
they ought to be expunged from the Bill, 
it will be in the power of the House to 
accede to their wishes, and to make those 
Amendments in Committee, leaving out 
those clauses which they think will ope- 
rate vexatiously and injuriously. But 
that is not the question to-night. The 
question is, whether the House will agree 
with the hon. Member for Montrose, that 
this power ought to be altogether taken 
away, and that all persons whatever in 
Ireland should be at perfect liberty to have 
any arms they please, to introduce any 
quantity of gunpowder they please into 
the country, and to sell that gunpowder 
and those arms in the interior, on the 
coast, and in all parts of the country. I 
say that in the short time I have had to 
consider the subject, I am not prepared to 
say that there should be so total a change 
in the legislation of Ireland. I do not say 
that the law ought to be maintained merely 
because it has existed for fifty years; but 
I say, as I said in 1843, that the tendency 
of throwing out this measure would be to 
increase outrage, to increase faction fights, 
and to throw difficulties in the way of the 
police, who are seeking to repress offences, 
or to bring the offenders to punishment. 
In our recent discussions on the Bill for 
the protection of life in Ireland, very few 
of those who opposed it, doubted that there 
had been many murders, or that the crime 
of deliberate assassination, as pointed out 
in the Queen’s Speech, had not been of 
frequent occurrence. They did not take 
that line; but they said that the Bill was 
not calculated to check those offences. 
But if you see that these offences have 
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been rife so lately as December and Janu- 
ary last, and that they may be rife in De- 
eember and January next—if you give an 
entire license to the people to have what 
they choose, then I do say my belief is 
that you will be giving encouragement to 
outrage, and that there will be more of- 
fences against life, than if you allowed this 
Bill to continue. If that be my opinion, I 
eannot shrink from the duty of proposing 
a second reading of this Bill. I cannot 
shrink from the duty of asking this House, 
however unpopular the measure may be, 
still to continue some restriction on the 
possession of arms in Ireland. The de- 
claration in the preamble of all these Bills 
is, that they are to prevent improper per- 
sons having arms. Now I wish the House 
to observe, whatever ridicule may have 
been thrown on the argument of the right 
hon. the Recorder of Dublin, that it is a 
different thing to continue a law in Eng- 
land, by which all may have arms, and to 
abrogate a law in Ireland, by which re- 


strictions are placed on the possession of | 
I have no doubt that the throwing | 


arms. 
out of this Bill would encourage many of 
those malefactors in Ireland, who go about 
deliberately offering their assistance to 
commit murder for money. [Mr. Dvy- 
Does the hon. Member 


coMBE: Hear. | 
mean to say there are no such persons? 
[Mr. Duxcompe: No; I say that on that 
principle this Bill is permanent.] But I 


will not admit that. I say, that taking 
away this power altogether, and at once, 
will have that injurious effect. I do not 
believe when we come to this question next 
Session, that we shall be able to part at 
once with the whole of this measure. I 
should be very glad if we could come to 
that conclusion; but my impression is, that 


you should take away all the more vexa- | 


tious parts of this measure, and that you 
should rather get rid of this legislation 
gradually, than give it up all at once. If 
you reject this Bill now, every body will 
know that it has been done without delibe- 
ration and without forethought, merely 
because it was an unpopular Bill. On the 
principle on which the hon. Member for 
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Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) advised us to | 


act, I am not prepared to proceed. 
not prepared to say that to avoid any un- 
popularity that may fall on the Govern- 
ment, still less for the sake of avoiding the 
loss of power which might happen to the 
Government, could I refrain from asking 
the House to confer powers which I think 
ought to be conferred on the Executive, 


I am | 
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It is our bounden duty, so long as we are 
in the Executive, to ask for powers which 
we think will maintain peace and tranquil 
lity in Ireland. The hon. Member for 
Winchester (Mr. Escott) himself cheers 
that sentiment, and at one time he was 
not of opinion that this Arms Bill was un. 
necessary, for I had the happiness of vot- 
ing with him in the same division on a 
former occasion. But be that as it may, 
I repeat that it is not for the sake either 
of maintaining office or of retaining popu- 
larity, that I would refrain from asking 
for those powers which I conceive to be 
necessary, and which are contained in this 
Bill. At this late period of the Session, 
and with the thin attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers, I think it is most advisable to reserve 
the measure as a permanent one, or one to 
be wholly abolished, for full consideration 
when there can be a more ample attend- 
ance. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wycombe (Mr. B. Osborne) said, he be- 
lieved the present Government had the 
confidence of the people of Ireland, and 
that their accession to office had given a 
feeling of security in Ireland. If that is 
the case, are we not entitled to some con- 
sideration when we risk the good opinion 
of the people of Ireland by bringing for- 
ward a Bill which cannot add to our popu- 
larity, and which some say will take it en- 
tirely away? For my part, I am _ willing 
to ineur the risk. I hold that whoever 
was in the Government would be bound to 
incur the risk. The former Government 
thought the Bill which they brought for- 
ward for the protection of life necessary 
for the protection of life, and they did well, 
in my opinion, in pressing it forward. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury, I suppose, 
thinks he gives some annoyance to the 
Government when he passes such pane- 
gyrics upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth, late at the head of 
the Government. I assure him he gives 
no annoyance to me, because I agree in 
what he says, that the right hon. Baronet 
did make great sacrifices when he brought 


forward his measure for the alteration and 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 


I think praise 
must ever attend him upon account of the 
sacrifice he then made, and for the course 
he then took. It cannot, therefore, be at 
all irksome to me if the hon. Gentleman 
bestows his praises upon the right hon. 
Baronet. The hon. Gentleman is always 
careful to say how very deserving the 
late Government were, and how much 
he admires their conduct. It is a great 
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pity, if he admired that Government 
so very much, he did not do more to 
reserve them in office. If the hon. Mem- 
ber had thought how much he should la- 
ment their fall, he might have given them 
his continual support. However, the mat- 
ter now before the House is, whether you 
will give a second reading to this Bill. 
As I have said, I am ready to listen to 
anything that can be said, when we go into | 
Committee, as to whether it should be a 
simple continuance Bill, or whether some 
of the clauses should be altered. [Mr. 
Escort: They cannot be altered.] The 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken. The Bill 
provides that the Act shall continue in 
force a certain time, and it is possible to 
alter some of the clauses. But this I | 
must say, I am not prepared at the end of | 
the Session to consent to part altogether 
with the restrictions which this Bill places 
upon the sale and disposal of arms in Ire- | 
land. I shall be glad when the time comes 
for altering the Bill to consider any sug- 
gestions that may be made, but at present 
I am not prepared to do so, and I must 
press the second reading. 

Lorp SEYMOUR asked the noble Lord 
whether he would consent to strike out of | 
the Bill those clauses which he voted | 


against when he sat on the other side of 


the House? He had no wish to embar- 


{Ave. 10} 





rass the Government; but he thought it | 
desirable to know if they would reject 
those odious clauses against which they 
had voted and divided the House fifty-one | 
times. 

Mr. MILDMAY had come down to the | 
House prepared to support the Government 
in voting for a renewal of this measure; but | 
after the extraordinary reasons he had heard | 
given by them within the last hour for sup- 
porting it, he really felt bound to come to | 
the conclusion of not being a party to its | 
passing. They had declared that they | 
thought it a bad measure, but that as there | 
was no time to improve it this Session, 
they must content themselves with pro- | 
posing its renewal till next Session. Why, 
they had not hesitated, late as the Session 
was, to propose a Sugar Duties Bill; and 
if they were justified in doing that, he 
thought they ought also to have made the 
present measure perfect before asking the 
concurrence of the House to it. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that from the 
part he had taken on a former occasion, 
he did not apprehend that the course he 
was about to take on the present occasion 
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was one too important to be decided by re- 
ference to the consistency of any Govern- 
ment. The question was, whether the 
withdrawal of this Bill would be consistent 
with the tranquillity of Ireland ? Consider- 
ing the extent to which crime prevailed in 
Ireland, the late Government had satisfied 
their conscience by proposing a measure 
with a view to its repression; and although 
the House had come to an opinion that 
that was a measure beyond the necessities 
of the case, and had refused to confide in 
the Government of which he was a Mem- 
ber, he was not yet prepared to say that 
the state of Ireland was such as not to re- 
quire the continuance of laws which had 
hitherto been found in a certain degree ef- 
fectual for the repression of crime. The 
fact was, that upon the present occasion— 
whatever objections he might individually 
feel to some parts of the Bill—however he 
might feel that it had not been so effective 


| for the repression of crime as he had at 


first anticipated—it would be the highest 
rashness and imprudence, with the Govern- 
ment announcing that they were distinctly 
of opinion that it was necessary for the 
preservation of the peace of Ireland, and 
for diminishing the evils which existed 
there—having himself been sensible of the 
extent to which crime prevailed in Ireland— 
it would not be consistent with his sense of 
public duty if, in those circumstances, he 
forebore to give his support to the measure 
before the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had been asked a 
question by his noble Friend (Lord Sey- 
mour) to which he was anxious to give an 
answer. Undoubtedly the Government 
were of opinion that the best course for 
the House to adopt now was, without en- 
tering into the particular clauses of the 
Bill, to continue the existing Act. When 
he was asked whether he would agree to 
alter certain clauses, that would be to go 
through all the details ; but if the noble 
Lord meant two or three of the most ob- 
jectionable, to any such proposition he 
would give a ready hearing and consent to 
proper Amendments. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the word “‘ now ”’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :—Ayes 56; Noes 23: Majority 33. 


List of the Aves. 


Broadley, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Buller, C. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 


Anson, hon. Col. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F, 
Bodkin, W. H. 
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Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hawes, B. 

Heneage, E. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 


Morpeth, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
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O’Conor Don. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pigott, rt. hon. D. 
Rich, H. 

Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 


Somerville, Sir W. M. 


Spooner, R. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wilshere, W, 
Wood, rt. hon. C. 
Wyse, T. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 
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List of the Nors. 


Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Osborne, R. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. D. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Warburton, H, 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 

TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Hume, J. 


Baine, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Collett, J. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Duncan, G. 
Escott, B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Horsman, E. 
Martin, J. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 


On the main Question being again put, 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE wished to know 
distinctly whether the noble Lord would 
consent to the omission of the objection- 


able clauses of the Bill? Several hon. 
Members had understood the noble Lord 
to say, that he would consent to their omis- 
sion, and he had got several votes in con- 
sequence. If the noble Lord would get up 
and say that he would omit those clauses, 
he should receive no further trouble from 
him with regard to this Bill. The clauses 
against which the noble Lord formerly 
made a strong speech were those which re- 
lated to the branding and registering of 
arms. If Government were not prepared 
to legislate for Ireland in the same spirit 
and on the same principles in which they 
legislated for the United Kingdom, the 
sooner they went out of office the better. 
The division which they had just had would 
strike the people of this country with as- 
tonishment. If Government would dis- 
solve Parliament on this Arms Bill, they 
would soon see what the people thought 
of them. He was at a loss to know how 
the hon. and learned Member for Dungar- 
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von (Mr. Sheil) could reconcile the vote 
which he had just given with the speech 
he made on the subject two years and a 
half ago, in which he said that it was 
‘‘tyranny elaborated into every form that 
coercion could conceive.’’ Was the noble 
Lord the Member for Totnes (Lord Sey- 
mour) satisfied with the answer of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government? 
If the noble Lord intended to omit these 
clauses, let him say so at once. The noble 
Lord had not yet said so. The noble 
Lord’s answer was equivocal —he said that 
he would take the matter into considera- 
tion. But they all knew what a Minis- 
ter meant when he said that he would 
take the matter into his consideration. It 
meant that he would do so and so if he had 
a majority at his back. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury asked—whether he 
would consent to leave out ‘‘ these clauses.” 
It was difficult to give a straightforward 
answer to such a question. What did the 
hon. Gentleman mean by “‘ these clauses?” 
He had, however, no hesitation in saying, 
that there were certain clauses in the Bill 
to which he had strongly objected, and 
that he had no objection to their being 
omitted. As the original Bill was to be 
reprinted, he must take some days to con- 
sider the matter. 

Mr. HUME remarked that it was hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and not those on that 
side of the House, who had carried the se- 
cond reading. It would have been better 
if Government had allowed the Act to ex- 
pire, and if they had commenced their 
government of Ireland with conciliation 
instead of coercion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted that 
when he moved the second reading, he 
stated that he thought the wisest course 
the House could take was, not at that 
period of the Session to go through the 
whole of the clauses, but to trust to the 
opinion avowed by the Government, that 
the present was an imperfect measure, and 
that it would be taken up and fully con- 
sidered next Session. After having heard 
the discussion that followed, he still re- 
tained that opinion. At the same time, as 
several Irish Members were desirous, not 
that the Government should review the 
whole Bill for the purpose of altering it s0 
that it might be altogether approved of, 
but that some of the more prominent and 
objectionable parts should be struck out, 
he was quite ready to admit that he 
agreed with his noble Friend at the head 
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of the Government in his disposition to defer 
to that wish, and that he should be most 
ready to undertake the task imposed upon 
him. He would consider what were the 
most objectionable parts of the Bill, which 
he thought would be found to be those 
clauses which related to the branding of 
arms and domiciliary visits. But that 
he should do on the distinet understanding 
that he did not support the rest of the Bill 
as a proper measure. He should reserve 
his opinion upon that point until next 
Session, when he hoped to have an oppor- 
tunity of introducing a measure on the 
subject. 

Bill read a Second Time, and ordered to 
be committed. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND). 

Resolution to provide for the Constabu- 
lary of Ireland out of the Consolidated 
Fund reported. On the Question that it 
be agreed to, 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, he had heard 
no reason assigned why the Irish constabu- 
lary should be placed upon a different foot- 
ing from the police of this country. The 
expense of that force was upwards of 
400,0002., and he was at loss to know 
why this country should be obliged to bear 
that expense. Besides, he did not know 
where the amount was to come from, unless 
some new tax was to be imposed. 

Mr. HUME also objected to the vote. 
He denied that the Irish counties gene- 
rally would be benefited by the boon. The 
entire benefit would, in fact, go into the 
pockets of the landed proprietors, who 
would be sure to raise the rent to the full 
amount of the reduction. Besides, the 
charge for the police was a kind of fine on 
the disturbed districts, which he thought 
it would be imprudent to remove. He 
would certainly take the sense of the 
House on the vote. He did not know on 
what ground it was defended, except that 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Pre- 
mier made some such assurance on intro- 
ducing the Corn Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said his hon. 
Friend attributed this measure to a hint 
thrown out by the late Government; but so 
far from its being a hint, he did not think 
he ever heard a more distinct promise than 
that this relief should be given to the 
Irish counties. The hon. Gentleman also 
said that it would be no relief to the coun- 
ties generally ; but so far from that being 
the case, the county cess, of which this 
formed an important item, was felt to be 
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one of the greatest burdens which the 
people had to pay; and he believed the 
present measure would be gratefully and 
thankfully received. He hoped the House 
would not refuse its sanction to a plan 
which had originated with the late Govern- 
ment, and which had been taken up by 
Her Majesty’s present Ministers. 

Mr. HUME said, as he understood 
there were other sums to be asked for, he 
would not press for a division until the 
Bill came before the House, but he would 
then certainly offer every opposition in his 
power to its progress. 

Resolution agreed to. 


SUNDAY TRADING. 


Mr. HINDLEY presented and moved 
the First Reading of a Bill to prevent 
Sunday Trading. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY moved that the 
Bill be read a first time that day three 
months. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, that all he wanted 
was to have the Bill read a first time and 
printed, and if the second reading were 
strongly opposed, he would not of course 
press it. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP hoped that as 
the Bill was an important one, time would 
be given for further consideration. 

On the Question being proposed, only 
fourteen Members were present. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 11, 1846. 


Minores.] Pusuic Bitis.—1* Deodands Abolition (No. 
2); Militia Pay; Forms (Assessed Taxes); Patent Com- 
missions; Waste Lands (Australia). 

22. Highway Rates; Loan Societies; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance; Stock in Trade; Copyhold Commission. 

Reported. Prisons (Ireland); Grand Jury Cess Bonds (Ire- 
land); Books and Engravings. 

Petitions PresenteD. From Hounslow and Budleigh, 
for the Abolition of Flogging in the Army.—From the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of the City of 
Edinburgh, against the Joint Stock Banks (Scotland and 
Treland) Bill. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
Eart FORTESCUE presented a peti- 


tion from Budleigh Salterton, praying for 
the abolition of the practice of flogging in 
the army. The noble Earl said, he had 
seen with the greatest satisfaction a state- 
ment made by a noble Friend of his, in 
another place, with respect to an order 
given by the noble Duke on the cross 
benches (the Duke of Wellington) to limit 
the punishment of flogging in the army. 
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He hoped that the effect of an alteration in 
the law respecting military flogging, cou- 
pled with other improvements in the condi- 
tion of the soldier, would tend at no distant 
period to the discontinuance of this punish- 
ment altogether, without any interference 
with that high state of discipline which the 
British army had so long maintained. With 
regard to the unfortunate transaction which 
had particularly directed public attention 
to this subject, he could only speak from 
common report; but as he was acquainted 
with the gallant officer whose name had 
been brought prominently before the pub- 
lic in connexion with it, he trusted that he 
should be permitted to say a few words 
with respect to that gallant officer’s cha- 
racter. Of his character as an officer, he 
could only speak from common report; but 
being from the same part of the country as 
that officer, whose family were near neigh- 
bours of his, he knew him to be one of a 
large family of small means; and that he 
did not owe his promotion in the service to 
the influence of his family or to his fortune, 
or any other cause than the manner in 
which he discharged his duties as a soldier. 
With limited means (in fact, with very lit- 
tle beyond his regimental pay), and in a 
regiment the officers of which were gene- 


Flogging in 


rally men of independent fortune, he had 
always maintained his character as a gen- 
tleman, and obtained the respect of those 


who served with him. From what he 
(Earl Fortescue) had seen of him in so- 
ciety, he should say that there was no like- 
lihood of his being guilty of an act of unne- 
cessary severity, much less of wanton and 
heartless cruelty. 

The Ear of RADNOR also presented 
a petition, from a meeting held at Houns- 
low, against military flogging, and express- 
ed his satisfaction that the abominable and 
detestable practice had been diminished of 
late years, and he hoped that the changes 
which had recently taken place would lead 
by degrees to its entire abolition. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that in 1836 
the subject was brought before the House 
of Commons, and gave rise to a great deal 
of discussion. An inquiry then took place, 
in which they had the advantage of the 
opinion of his noble Friend on the cross 
bench (the Duke of Wellington), and the 
result had been of great benefit to the 
House and the public in forming a just view 
of the question. He (Lord Brougham) was 
induced by that opinion to reconsider the 
subject, with the light afforded by the 
noble Duke; and that led him to adopt the 
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opinion which had been expressed, approy- 
ing of the recent diminution of punishment, 
He wished, with respect to Colonel Whyte, 
not to add the testimony of his personal 
knowledge, but to state that, having had 
some communication with a member of his 
family, who was a member of the profes- 
sion, to which he (Lord Brougham) be- 
longed, he had inquired into the subject; 
and he was informed that there never was 
anything more groundless than the charge 
of cruelty against that officer. His man- 
ners in society were most amiable, and as 
an officer he was never rigorous, though 
properly just and strict in discipline. It 
often happened that a single expression 
was taken an advantage of; and in this 
ease he (Lord Brougham) believed that an 
expression which Colonel Whyte used—a 
light and flippant word—was the origin of 
this charge against him: it was an un- 
fortunate expression, but it vanished into 
nothing compared with the punishment. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, it is my duty, in considering the 
conduct of the gallant officer whose name 
has been mentioned; and in referring to 
the subject brought forward by the noble 
Earl who first addressed you, and the 
noble Lord who followed him, as well as 
by my noble and learned Friend, to assure 
your Lordships I have no doubt whatever 
in stating that the slightest blame does not 
attach to that officer in connexion with the 
late unfortunate transaction. With respect 
to the subject generally, it has long been 
the wish of all those connected with the 
command of the army, and particularly of 
the illustrious individual who was my pre- 
decessor in that command, that the punish- 
ment should be diminished in the greatest 
possible degree. It has been my invariable 
practice, since I first had the honour of a 
command in the army, to make every en- 
deavour to diminish the punishment, so as, 
if possible, to lead by degrees to its entire 
discontinuance. My Lords, this has been 
the object of all my arrangements through- 
out the service, ever since I first com- 
manded a regiment, now not less than 
fifty years ago. But really, my Lords, 
the fact is, that it is impossible to carry on 
the discipline of the British army without 
some punishment of that description which 
the individual shall feel. This has been 
found to be invariably the case; and so 
much has it been the case, that even when 
it was thought possible to discontinue it 
altogether, as had been recently tried in 
the East Indies, where, under an order of 
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the late Governor General the punishment 
was entirely discontinued, it was found 
necessary to re-establish it, owing to the 
impossibility of carrying on the duties 
of the service without it, the troops 
amongst whom it had been abolished hav- 
ing mutinied in the most remarkable and 
disgraceful manner—in a manner, in fact, 
calculated to disgrace their country and the 
nation in the service of whose Government 
they were acting. It was therefore found 
necessary to re-establish the punishment 
in that army in which it had been disconti- 
nued. My Lords, in consequence of the 
feeling of the Government, of the Parlia- 
ment, and of the public on this subject, I 
have taken upon myself to issue an order 
greatly to diminish the severity of the 
punishment; and I hope, with the arrange- 
ments made in future, and with an altera- 
tion in the law, it may still further be di- 
minished, so as to lead to its final discon- 
tinuance. I must, however, beg your 


Lordships to observe, that if we are to have 
an army we must have it in a state of dis- 
cipline—a state of subordination to com- 
mand, and of obedience to the State. This 
country does not like an army under any 
circumstances; but in no case would it 
bear any but the best.troops that can be 


had. We must have the very best troops 
in this country, and in every part of the 
world where we employ them. We require 
the best conduct and the most perfect sub- 
ordination and order; for I assure your 
Lordships that our troops are now at this 
moment engaged, and are constantly en- 
gaged, in the daily performance of services 
which you could not require—nay, I will 
go further, and say, which you could not 
have from any other troops in the world. 
They are constantly in the course of em- 
barkation in vessels carrying convicts from 
this country to Australia ; guarding these 
convicts in small detachments of infantry, 
commanded by a subaltern, the number of 
convicts being frequently from 300 to 400. 
My Lords, it is most surprising, under these 
circumstances, that it should be so, and yet 
I do not recollect any misfortune oceurring 
during those long voyages under the com- 
mand of a subaltern officer, assisted by non- 
commissioned officers, taking charge of a 
ship conveying so many convicts. This is 
going on every day without any misfortune, 
and in some few cases where shipwrecks 
have occurred, our troops have conducted 
themselves in the most remarkable manner, 
ma way which gained the confidence of all 
those around them. On these occasions 
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the officers of Her Majesty conducted them- 
selves in a manner which tended to save 
the life of every individual on board. It 
is necessary for me now to remark-—and I 
entreat your Lordships to remark—-that you 
cannot have an army if, unfortunately, it 
should lose its discipline and habits of sub- 
ordination and good order; but your Lord- 
ships may rely upon it that I will conti- 
nue to do what I have always endeavoured 
to do, that is, to diminish the punishment 
as much as possible, and I hope I may live 
to see it abolished altogether. 

The Duxe of GRAFTON wished to 
know whether the officers of our army who 
had so distinguished themselves in the cases 
alluded to by the noble Duke, had been pro- 
moted or rewarded for their conduct ? 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: Yes. 


INDEPENDENCE OF CRACOW. 


Lorp BEAUMONT rose to submit to 
the consideration of their Lordships the 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
namely— ; 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Papers and Correspondence between 
this Country and the Courts of Vienna, Peters- 
burgh, and Berlin, respecting Events which have 
recently taken place at Cracow, in violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna.” 


He was fully aware of the disadvantage 
under which he laboured in bringing for- 
ward, at this period of the Session, and in 
the present condition of the House, a Mo- 
tion which referred to a question of general 
European interest, rather than to one of 
local interest. But over and above this 
disadvantage, there generally attended 
Motions of this sort a kind of reluctance to 
interfere. Still, notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, he felt he should scarcely be 
fulfilling his duty if he did not attempt to 
urge their Lordships to take into consider- 
ation, as well as place before them, such 
Papers as referred to recent events in the 
city of Cracow and the neighbourhood. 
He felt this obligation upon him in con- 
sequence of the amount of correspondence 
he had read, and the information he had 
received upon those events; and he was 
convinced, that if that information were 
laid before the House, their Lordships 
would see the absolute necessity, as well 
as the duty, of some expression of interest 
in those events being displayed in this 
country. He founded his claim to their 
Lordships’ attention to this subject upon 
three specific grounds. He claimed it, in 
the first place, upon the ground of the ne- 
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cessity of seeing carried out and enforced 
the treaties to which this country was a 
party. In the second place, he grounded 
the necessity of drawing their Lordships’ 
attention to the subject upon that great 
question of political interest, the European 
balance of power, which was necessarily 
involved in it. And, in the third place, he 
claimed attention upon the broad grounds 
of humanity, because the events to which 
he referred as having taken place, were a 
flagrant violation of the common laws and 
rights of men, because they exhibited a 
want of civilization and a breach of hu- 
manity, which he trusted would never be 
repeated. He might, indeed, venture to 
say, with confidence, that if these deplor- 
able events were properly noticed upon the 
present occasion, they would never again 
occur in any civilized country. The first 
ground he took was the violation of Trea- 
ties. The Treaties to which he referred 
were that of Vienna, and the Treaties 
which accompanied it. Their Lordships 
were aware that a special Treaty was en- 
tered into between Russia and Austria on 
the 3rd of May, 1815; on the same day 
another special Treaty was entered into 
between Russia and Prussia; and a third 
Treaty was made the same day between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. These three 
Treaties were subsequently made part and 
portion of the great Treaty of Vienna, 
which was signed on the 9th of June, 
1815; they were embodied in the text of 
the Treaty made by the Congress at 
Vienna. One of the articles of this Treaty 
specially mentioned that every portion of 
the previous Treaties should be binding, 
whether or not it was introduced into the 
Treaty of Vienna. The most important 
portions, however, were specially men- 
tioned. He would read the words of the 
articles to which he referred. He main- 
tained that the Treaty of Vienna had been 
violated in its spirit, and violated in its 
letter. In one article, with regard to which 
the spirit had been violated, it was said— 


“Les Polonais sujets respectifs de la Russie, 
de |’ Autriche, et de la Prusse, obtiendront une re- 
presentation et des institutions nationales.” 


The Treaty went on to specify that the 
three Powers were bound to respect the 
independence of Cracow :— 


“La ville de Cracovie avec son territoire sera 
envisageé comme cité libre independante et neu- 
tre.” 

And then it added this remarkable pas- 


sage :— 
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“ Aucune force armée ne pourra jamais y etre 
introduite sous quelque pretexte que ce soit.” 
Having read these passages, he would pro- 
ceed to show their Lordships how he con- 
sidered that these specific articles of the 
Treaty of Vienna had been violated. He 
should refer to events so recent as the 
commencement of the present year. In 
the month of January and the beginning 
of February, many rumours were spread 
through different points of Posen and Gal. 
licia, which reached Berlin and Vienna, 
that it was possible an outbreak against 
the constituted authorities might take place 
in those countries. There were certain 
refugees, ill-intentioned persons, who made 
their appearance in those parts, and there 
was some probability of disturbance. That 
these apprehensions reached the ears of 
the Austrian Government at Vienna was 
well known now, because Prince Metter- 
nich had communicated them to the French 
Government. The conduct of Austria 
upon this occasion differed widely from 
that of Prussia. No sooner was Prussia 
made acquainted with the circumstances, 
than she took precautions to arrest and 
prevent the outbreak. The persons—and 
they were very few—who seemed likely to 
take part in it, were immediately arrested; 
and means were taken in Posen to prevent 
and check the disturbance. But by Aus- 
tria no such precautions were adopted; no 
means were applied to arrest the persons 
who were suspected, or to check the out- 
break, should one take place. The troops, 
even, were not placed in such a manner as 
to crush the rising, however extensive and 
violent it might threaten to be. In short, 
Austria took no precautions whatever, not- 
withstanding her knowledge of the events 
which were likely to happen. Towards 
the 17th of February, the rumours still 
spread and increased. He would now 
shortly state to their Lordships what had 
taken place in Cracow from the 18th to 
the present day, and leave them to con- 
sider whether the letter of the Treaty had 
not been violated. Of course, their Lord- 
ships were aware that the republic of Cra- 
cow was as perfectly independent de jure 
as France or any other State. Her inde- 
pendence had been acknowledged by all the 
great Powers of Europe. Three residents 
from those Powers were accredited at Cra- 
cow; and Cracow exercised a totally indepen- 
dent jurisdiction, and was supposed to have 
a perfectly independent Government. This 
Government might have become alarmed at 
the rumours which were abroad, and it was 
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true they might have expressed some fears 
to Austria; but whether this was the case 
or not, the events which he would describe 
certainly took place. On the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, to the astonishment of every per- 
son in Cracow, an Austrian army marched 
into the city, under the command of Ge- 
neral Colin. A sudden stop was at once 
put to business: trade, commerce, and 
amusement were at an end; the people 
were aghast with astonishment. On the 
19th, no particular events occurred, but 
general consternation still prevailed. Strict 
orders were issued by the Austrian ge- 
neral, prohibiting persons from being 
out beyond certain hours; and, in fact, 
military law prevailed. It was on the 
20th that the first symptoms of anything 
like disturbance took place; it was as the 
people were returning from the theatre, 
after which two individuals were arrested 
in different parts of the town, who he had 
reason to believe were at that time seek- 
ing to disturb the peace. On the 21st, 
something more serious took place, but 
still of a trifling nature in itself. There 


was a tavern in one of the chief streets; in 
this tavern a few persons, headed by the 
tavern-keeper himself, barricadoed the doors 
and fired from the windows upon the 
troops; but they were immediately assailed 


and taken. The troops then fired into the 
streets, whereby some innocent victims 
were killed, and one or two persons, be- 
ing found with arms in their hands, were 
arrested. This disturbance, which was 
very trifling, for it was concocted only by 
some twenty or thirty persons, was entirely 
suppressed and put down with the greatest 
facility by the large foree under the com- 
mand of General Colin. The 22nd was 
Sunday. The churches were ordered to 
be closed, and no service was allowed to 
be celebrated in them. The shops were 
also closed. The troops marched through 
the town at different parts of the day. As 
might be expected from the circumstances, 
one or two accidents took place; an unfor- 
tunate man was shot because he went out 
when he was ordered otherwise, but there 
Were no symptoms of further outbreak. 
The people indeed were perfectly quiet, 
when, to the greatest astonishment and 
alarm of every body in Cracow, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday, Gene- 
tal Colin evacuated the city with the whole 
of his foree—with the three residents— 
with all the Members of the Government, 
and every single employé down to the low- 
est menial who swept the floors of the 
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public offices. Cracow was then left with- 
out a single authority of any description; 
there was no foree for its protection, not 
even a sentinel at the prison. Not a single 
person was left charged with responsibility 
in the entire territory, containing 130,000 
people: all responsible authority disap- 
peared. Under these circumstances, and 
after some time, one or two leading 
and respectable persons attempted to form 
a provisional Government for the sake 
of security, and to keep things calm and 
quiet until they perceived what measures 
were being taken exterior to the repub- 
lic. On the 23rd this short-lived pro- 
visional Government was put down, laid 
aside, and its functions usurped by five or 
six individuals who came from Gallicia, 
and who were the suspected persons to 
whom he had already alluded as not having 
been arrested. Of course those parties 
must have passed General Colin’s army 
before they could reach Cracow; at all 
events they seized upon all authority, and 
formed themselves into a revolutionary Go- 
vernment. They issued all sorts of pro- 
clamations ; amongst them was one for an 
equal division of lands, and various inflam- 
matory documents enticing the peasants to 
rise against their masters. Their com- 
munist opinions led them to try these mea- 
sures. In the territory of Cracow no one 
responded to them, and not a single noble 
was taken. Notwithstanding the miscon- 
duct of this revolutionary Government the 
whole of the people behaved perfectly 
well, and observed the utmost regularity. 
Though the doors of the residents’ houses 
were open, and their bureaux accessible, 
not a single paper was touched. The peo- 
ple, with a Government professing such 
barbarous opinions, and abandoned by their 
own authorities, kept order as well as it 
possibly could be kept, and nothing of any 
alarming character oecurred. The leader 
of the revolutionary Government being a 
great communist, contrived to get together 
a force of some twenty or thirty persons, 
with arms, to carry out their views. Such 
a force must have been perfectly con- 
temptible ; nevertheless they advanced to 
the Vistula. Between Cracow and Pod- 
gorze there was a bridge. General Colin 
had retreated to Podgorze. This small 
body of men under the revolutionary chief 
advanced to the bridge, and General Colin 
with his whole army retreated before them. 
This was on the 25th. Encouraged by 
this success, on the 26th this small band 
of revolutionists pressed the Austrians, but 
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they were not quite so successful as on the 
former occasion, for they met a body of 
peasants, or soldiers disguised as peasants, 
commanded by an Austrian officer, and a 
skirmish took place. On the 27th the 
people, alarmed at the state of the country 
and at the conduct of the revolutionary Go- 
vernment, astonished too at the retreat of 
General Colin, and hearing moreover of 
the frightful murders in Gallicia, where 
the peasants had risen and were massa- 
ering their masters, determined upon form- 
ing a religious procession, to pass the fron- 
tier, and try to induce the peasants to de- 
sist from these atrocities. With crosses, 
crucifixes, and religious banners, a large 
body of persons sallied forth from Cracow 
and advanced towards Gallicia, when the 
Austrians attacked this peaceful band. 
Many perished, and the rest fled back in 
alarm and consternation into Cracow. Ge- 
neral Colin did not even then enter Cracow 
after he had driven back this procession, 
and the people of the city sent some per- 
sons to endeavour to confer with him. At 
first he refused to see them, but afterwards 
he said they might send some of their lead- 
ingmen. On the Ist of March they nego- 
tiated ; the terms required by General Co- 
lin were extremely severe; namely, the 
submission and surrender of the whole 
provisional Government, and various other 
conditions, and they were not agreed to. 
On the 2nd of March, General Colin still 
appearing ignorant of what was passing on 
the other side of Cracow, a Circassian re- 
giment belonging to the Russian army ar- 
rived in the city. The alarm was such, 
that they received this Mahometan regi- 
ment with the greatest joy. The revo- 
lutionary Government fled, crossing the 
frontier upon the Russian side, and for a 
short time the city was kept quiet and de- 
fended by this small detachment from the 
Russian army. No sooner did General 
Colin hear this, than he entered the city 
upon the Podgorze side, and then began a 
struggle between severity upon the part of 
the Austrians, and kindness on the part of 
the Russians. The three residents then 
returned ; various conferences took place, 
and upon the 7th the Prussians, who 
showed still more leniency than the Rus- 
sians, arrived, and they were extremely 
well received. For a short time Cracow 
remained in possession of the troops of the 
three Powers; but afterwards, to the alarm 
and dread of the people, both the Prussian 
and the Russian troops withdrew. The 
three residents also withdrew ; their arms 
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were taken down from their residences, 
An Austrian garrison alone remained jn 
Cracow. The two other Powers had not 
a single representative; and since that 
period all authority had been administered 
as if Cracow was an Austrian town and an 
Austrian garrison. Now, he asked their 
Lordships with some confidence, whether 
this was not a violation of that article ip 
the Treaty of Vienna which said, that under 
no circumstances should the force of any 
Power oceupy that territory ? He admitted 
that outrages might occur so grave in their 
character, that it might be policy to over. 
ride the Treaty, and not to adhere strictly 
to the letter. He should have felt some- 
what less cause for complaint if the whole 
of the three Powers had remained for a 
time in occupation, after what had taken 
place ; but he did complain, and he thought 
with reason, that the town of Cracow had 
been converted into an Austrian garrison, 
and the utter destruction of its indepen- 
dence accomplished. He had already men- 
tioned that Austria had taken no precau- 
tion to arrest the persons who were con- 
cocting the outbreak, although the know- 
ledge of them existed at Vienna. Precau- 
tion, however, was taken—and a most un- 
fortunate one it was—by the Austrian Go- 
vernment to allow and encourage them. 
Perhaps he might be wrong in using the 
word ‘encourage ;”” but it was a positive 
fact that;the authorities in different parts is- 
sued certain proclamations, calling upon the 
peasants ‘‘ to defend the Government” and 
to ‘‘ stand true to the Emperor.” One such 
was issued in the circle of Tarnow; and 
this proclamation held out a reward to any 
peasant who would bring any persons whom 
they suspected before the authorities. They 
were told that if they could not get them 
by one means they must by another, and 
that they must arm themselves with scythes, 
or any other weapons they could procure. 
The noble Lord then read a translation 
from the original Polish of one of these 
extraordinary proclamations. Le had se- 
veral other documents to the same effect, 
which he need not trouble their Lordships 
by reading. It was evident that the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place were found- 
ed on the barbarian institutions of the mid- 
dle ages, under which the retainers were 
ealled on to defend their country, and, lite- 
rally speaking, might be no violation of the 
law existing in that part of Gallicia. What 
he blamed the Government for was, that 
they resorted to these means of suppres 
sing the rebellion, if any existed, and that 
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they did not resort to the ordinary aid of 
the police and army, as was done in Posen 
by the Prussian Government. In the 
grand duchy of Posen the Prussian Go- 
yernment most effectually prevented the 
effusion of blood, and established a state of 
peace and tranquillity, for which they were 
deserving of the thanks and the admiration 
of Europe. The result of the proclama- 
tion to which he had alluded was, that the 
peasants in the Austrian territory of Galli- 
cia rose in many parts and committed 
those violent ravages which were so much 
to be regretted. It was not the immediate 
retainers of the nobles that burned the 
castles and murdered the families of those 
nobles, but these atrocities were generally 
perpetrated by other persons, who often 
eame from a distance, and who attacked 
the castles either for gain or to wreak their 
vengeance on the inmates. In this man- 
ner the castles of persons whom the as- 
sailants only knew by reputation were at- 
tacked in distant places from where their 
assailants resided. This was justified by 


rewards having been offered by the Govern- 
ment of so many florins a head for every 
one of the disaffected, and also for bringing 
in alive or dead any one suspected of being 
involved in the intended rebellion. Several 
of those outrages were committed, and mur- 


ders perpetrated in order to obtain the re- 
wards. One person, who had earned a 
guilty notoriety, led bands of the peasants 
through the country, and attacked castle 
after castle, murdering men, women, and 
children in their course. He could go 
through a most deplorable list of the suffer- 
ings of various noble families, and weary 
the House with the names of the sufferers. 
He held in his hand a letter written by 
the sole survivor of one noble family, a 
young lady whose father and mother had 
been murdered by the peasants ; and he 
had seen another letter, from a person 
whose wife and children had been mur- 
dered, and who, having escaped himself, 
was now applying to the Emperor for re- 
dress. One noble family was massacred 
in a frightful manner, and fifty or sixty of 
their retainers put to death. He was free 
to admit, however, that in his opinion the 
Government of Vienna were ignorant at 
the time of the excesses which had taken 
place, and that the blame was chiefly to be 
attributed to the local authorities. He be- 
lieved that the Government of Vienna were 
really under the impression that the attacks 
of the peasantry were directed against those 
who had attempted the revolution, and who 
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were in connexion with those emissaries 
who, according to Prince Metternich, had 
been for some time previously perambulat- 
ing the Empire. Unfortunately, however, 
those persons who were not guilty of any 
such designs equally suffered, and had their 
eastles attacked and their families mur- 
dered. He had not heard of any charge 
having been established against the princi- 
pal sufferers which could in the least degree 
show that they had any participation in, or 
knowledge or cognizance of, any designs to 
cause a revolution. He would again repeat 
that he acquitted the Government of Aus- 
tria of any foreknowledge of these crimes; 
and he believed that if the Government had 
known the extent to which they were car- 
ried on, it would have checked them. But 
he should at the same time charge the 
Austrian Government with having neg- 
lected to take the necessary precautions, 
by means of which they might have pre- 
vented the outbreak, and have avoided the 
servile war which had since taken place, 
and in which nobles who were innocent of 
any designs against the Government, had 
suffered so severely at the hands of the 
peasants. How different was the conduct 
of the Prussian Government with regard 
to Posen from that of the Austrian Go- 
vernment in Gallicia! Their Lordships 
knew well the course which had been taken 
by the Government of Prussia in the grand 
duchy of Posen. A wise arrangement had 
been made there by which the hateful corvés 
were abolished, and the peasants placed on 
an improved footing as regarded their te- 
nures ; while in Gallicia, on the contrary, 
some of the most objectionable of the old 
customs were retained. The result was, 
that in Posen there was no more danger 
of a rising of the peasantry against the old 
nobility, than there was of a rising of the 
peasantry of this country against the nobles 
of England. Posen had, therefore, little 
to complain of beyond the loss of her na- 
tional independence ; whereas in Gallicia 
every bad institution which had existed be- 
fore was continued. The proprietors were 
obliged by the Government to collect the 
taxes from the people; they were also 
made to raise the military forees. They 
were, in fact, turned into a pressgang 
among the peasantry; and as ignorant peo- 
ple only looked to the persons from whom 
the orders to them immediately came, a 
feeling of exasperation against the nobles 
was created. The nobles were obliged, 
under penalties, to perform all those dis- 
agreeable duties ; and the result was, that 
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when an opportunity offered, the peasantry 
were willing to wreak their vengeance on 
those from whom they imagined they had 
suffered wrong. So strong was this feel- 
ing, that people went across the country, 
even to a considerable distance, to take 
vengeance on those who had injured them. 
That was a course of proceeding which 
could not be justified, and that was the 
complaint he brought against the Austrian 
Government. He contended that the Aus- 
trian Government should not have adopted 
a course which must have the effect of 
raising the rancour of the peasantry against 
the nobles ; and it was, he hoped, at all 
events, a course which would never again 
be repeated. As to the proceedings at 
Cracow, he should express his regret that 
this country had no consul in that republic. 
If there had been a British consul at Cra- 
cow on the occasion of the late proceedings 
there, it was probable that all those dis- 
tressing occurrences might have been pre- 
vented. He considered that this country 
ought to adopt steps for having a political 
agent in the republic of Cracow; and in 
this opinion he was borne out by some of 
the first diplomatists and statesmen of the 
country. In proof of this fact he might 
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refer to speeches of Sir Stratford Canning, 


Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Palmerston. 
The forcible occupation of Cracow was a 
matter which this country had a right to 
interfere in, and he hoped steps would be 
taken to bring it to a speedy termination. 
There were two parties among the Poles, 
between whom a wide distinction ought to 
be drawn. One of these was composed of 
the more respectable inhabitants, who 
took no part whatever in the outbreak; 
and the other consisted of persons of a 
wild and restless disposition, who were par- 
ticipators in, or at all events approvers of, 
the attempt. He thought it would be ex- 
ceedingly wrong and incorrect in any Go- 
vernment to give the slightest encourage- 
ment to these wild individuals, or to hold 
out to them the least ground of hope that 
they would ever receive any countenance 
here. He made this remark in order that 
the few individuals of this party who might 
have been forced to come to this country, 
and who might have endeavoured to excite 
the people here in favour of their cause, 
should know that he wished to dissociate 
them from the great body of the Poles 
who resided in this kingdom. He would 
not trouble their Lordships further on this 
point. He regretted having to oceupy so 
much of their Lordships’ time with the 
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subject, and he regretted that he had felt 
it to be his painful duty to bring the mat. 
ter forward. But having done so, he would 
now state to the Government that in ask. 
ing them for the production of any corre. 
spondence that might have passed between 
the Government of this country and the 
three Powers, he did not wish to specify 
any particular papers. Ie would leave it 
to the noble Marquess to decide what pa- 
pers he would think proper to give, and 
what to refuse. Feeling full confidence in 
the Government that was now in power, 
and more particularly in the noble Vis. 
count at the head of Foreign Affairs, he 
had no doubt but that they would take the 
right view of this question, and that they 
would with judgment and discretion endea- 
vour by peaceable means to prevent if pos- 
sible the recurrence of those monstrous 
proceedings to which he hadalluded. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the 
Address. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
it was quite natural that the noble Lord 
should have his attention much directed to 
the transactions whieh had taken place on 
the continent of Europe, and particularly 
to those events, painful undoubtedly in 
their nature, which had recently occurred 
in the part of Europe to which he had al- 
luded, and which had already been the 
cause of great calamity and disorder. His 
noble Friend had adverted, he was bound 
to say, on the outset, with discretion and 
temper to the different transactions which 
had taken place, first, in the republic of 
Cracow, and secondly, in Gallicia, which 
latter had also attracted great attention in 
this country. With respect to the republie 
of Cracow, it had been correctly assumed 
by the noble Baron, and indeed it was well 
known to all their Lordships, that that 
State derived an independent existence 
from the Treaty which was concluded at the 
Congress of Vienna; and he was free to 
concur with his noble Friend that the 
Powers which had there assembled, having 
determined to preserve a monument at 
least of the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
which was then abolished, by the forma- 
tion of that State into an independent re- 
public, a right—perhaps more than a right, 
a duty—devolved on the States who were 
parties to that arrangement to see that it 
was carried fully, fairly, and permanently 
into effect. That republic was undoubtedly 
so formed, as even a casual inspection of 
the extent of population, and still more of 
the amount of power left to it, must show; 
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and it had, besides, a guarantee from three 
of the greatest Powers of Europe, acting 
before all the other Powers, that its inde- 
pendence should under all circumstances 
be preserved, That it should be so pre- 
served was the interest of every country in 
Europe; and no person could lament more 
deeply than he did that anything should 
have occurred — whatever might be the 
origin of these circumstances, or wherever 
the blame of them should lie—that could 
afford anything like an apology or justifi- 
cation for a departure, temporary as he 
trusted it would be, from the independence 
which Cracow was before permitted to pre- 
serve, and which the Government of this 
country were most desirous that she should 
at the earliest possible period resume. 
was quite true that all these misfortunes 


had their origin, as had been fairly stated | 
by his noble F riend, in the circumstance of | 


a number of refugees having, after the 
events which had taken place in the grand 
duchy of Posen, passed into the republic 
of Cracow, about the commencement of 


the present year, and having there, by | 


successful and mischievous efforts, directed 
not only against Cracow but against other 
quarters, endangered the peace of Ger- 
many, and in fact of the whole of Europe. 
They associated with them every one that 
was most turbulent and most disposed to 
insurrection and to violence in the town of 
Cracow, and they thus justifiably roused 
the alarm of all the neighbouring States. 
The representatives of these States in Cra- 
cow, finding the amount of commotion 
which existed there, and finding the extent 
of the conspiracy (for there was a conspi- 
racy going on)—finding that an application 
was made to one of the most eminent Poles 
known in that part of the world to take part 
in the insurrection—finding, moreover, that 
these plots and designs had gained over a 
large portion of the population, and that 
from day to day the peace of Cracow and 
its neighbourhood was threatened—finding 
these things, all the authorities, all the in- 
dependent authorities, then took measures 
to put an end to a state of things so sub- 
Versive of order, and so threatening to the 
peace of Europe. They made an applica- 
tion to the Government of Cracow; but that 
Government admitted that it was incapable 
of controlling the excitement. It was on 
that admission, and on the appearance of 
things in the State, that these Powers took 
steps to occupy Cracow, and to put an 
end, undoubtedly by force, but by force 
Which appeared to be justified by the ne- 
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cessity of the case, to that state of things, 
Under these circumstances, the Austrians 
did enter and occupy Cracow. With re- 
spect to the circumstances that afterwards 
induced the military body—such as would 
necessarily form a part of the Austrian 
army, that is, a well-appointed and well- 
disciplined foree—to retire from that place, 
those circumstances he was totally unable 
to explain. After that event, a spirit 
of insubordination took place, which ren- 
dered it necessary that the town should 
be again occupied. After this state of 
things had been permitted to continue so 
long, the forces of the three Powers were 
employed to put an end to it. He believed 
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‘that the Austrian forces came in first, but 
It | 


| Cracow about the same time, and the re- 


the forces of the other Powers entered 


sult had been the military occupation of 
the town. 
Lorvd BEAUMONT: The 
were the first to enter the place. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: It 


Russians 


| was quite right: the Russians did enter the 


place first, and the other troops followed. 
It was then occupied by the military. He 
did not know why the other troops retired 
and left the Austrians alone in possession ; 
but he did not see that this was of any great 
importance. But seeing the occupation of 
Cracow by the three Powers conjointly, 
whether the place was occupied by Rus- 
sian, Austrian, or Prussian troops, it was 
a military occupation for the time, deemed 
necessary by the three Powers. He must 
say, however, that there must be a limit 
to this necessity, and the very moment 
that Cracow could safely resume the posi- 
tion guaranteed under the Treaty of Vienna 
it would be necessary that the Treaty should 
be observed. All that he could state to 
his noble Friend on the subject was, that 
repeated conferences had taken place 
between the three Powers for the reorgani- 
zation of the Government of Cracow. He 
believed that these conferences had taken 
place latterly at Berlin; and he had reason 
to hope—he trusted that he had reason to 
hope—that Cracow would be relieved of 
that military occupation of which his noble 
Friend said that the inhabitants had reason 
to complain, and restored to the enjoyment 
of that freedom which the Treaty of Vienna 
was meant to guarantee to them. There 
would be no objection to give his noble 
Friend such information on this subject as 
was in the possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but he would suggest that 
his noble Friend should make his Motion 
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for communications, or extracts of commu- 
nications. He should have stopped here, 
if his noble Friend had not gone from the 
Treaty of Vienna to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which had occurred in Gallicia. 
And here he must remind his noble Friend, 
that he had entered upon a case entirely 
different from the occupation of Cracow. 
In the ease of Cracow, they had to deal with 
an independent republic, whose indepen- 
dence was guaranteed by the Congress of 
Vienna. As for Gallicia, they had only to 
deal with a State which, as a matter of 
history, they knew to belong to the Aus- 
trian Government ; and whatever opinion 
they might form as to the original occu- 
pation of that country, they had no more 
right to give an opinion as to the internal 
government of it than they had of the in- 
ternal government of any other State on 
the continent of Europe. He would, there- 
fore, not go further than to say that he 
wished that he could contradict the state- 
ment which his noble Friend had made as 
to what had taken place there. He lament- 
ed deeply that he could not contradict him. 
He did not think that the circumstances 
alluded to formed matter for diplomatic in- 
terference ; but as his noble Friend had al- 
luded to the events that had occurred there, 
he felt called upon to make an observation. 
He must do his noble Friend the justice to 
say that in his statement he had shown 
many cases full of oppression. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) never could be- 
lieve that it could be at all proved that the 
events understood to have taken place in 
Gallicia—events calculated to disorganize 
the whole government of that country, 
and impair the security of property, of life 
itself—events calculated to produce such 
lamentable effects—could have taken place 
with the sanction of such a Government as 
he knew that of Austria to be; and he be- 
lieved that whatever had occurred there, had 
resulted from, to say the least of it, the mis- 
taken conduct of certain persons in local 
authority. He was sure that the Austrian 
Government would be the first to place, if 
it could, the state of that country on its 
former footing, and that it deplored what 
had taken place as much or more than 
would be done here. There were circum- 
stances in this case which were calculated 
to arrest the attention of every one. THe 
believed, from the character of the Court of 
Vienna, that it would endeavour to put an 
effectual end to the state of things de- 
scribed, and which had been the result of 
mismanagement by local parties, and which 
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must be reprobated by the Emperor and 
Government of Austria, and by the Govern. 
ment under which Gallicia was directly 
placed. On this subject, however, he was not 
disposed to speak further. In conclusion, 
he would only suggest to his noble Friend, 
that he should frame his Motion for ex- 
tracts of correspondence relating exclu. 
sively to Cracow; and he would only add, 
that he had no reason to complain of the 
terms in which his noble Friend had called 
the attention of the House to the subject. 
The Duxe of WELLINGTON felt 
called upon, as a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Council when those events occurred, 
to attend to the noble Lord’s statement; 
and he was perfectly satisfied with the 
statement which the noble Marquess had 
just made on the subject. There was no 
doubt that any occupation by the troops of 
the three Powers of the republic of Cracow, 
was a breach of the Treaty of Vienna; and 
it must have been explained, or if not, it 
must be explained, by the three Powers al- 
luded to which had made this occupation, 
Although he was a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Council at the time, he was. not 
certain that the subject had been under 
discussion. The terms of the Treaty were 
clear, however, that this city should not be 
occupied by troops ; but when the Treaty 
was made, the state of things which existed 
when that occupation took place, was not 
thought of or contemplated. It was not 
thought possible that committees would be 
sitting in many of the great metropolises 
of Europe in order to carry on a secret 
conspiracy in these countries, and to or- 
ganize insurrection against an actual Go- 
vernment of a country ; such a committee 
existed in this very city of Cracow, and 
this cireumstance could not have been fore- 
seen, and consequently could not have been 
provided for, at the time of the Treaty of 
Vienna. But, as was said by the noble 
Marquess, the authorities of the town and 
the agents of the then protecting Govern- 
ments residing there, from information ac- 
quired by their agents, were aware of & 
state of conspiracy existing not only in 
Cracow, but in all the neighbouring coun- 
tries—and not only in the duchy of Posen 
and Gallicia, but also in the duchy of War- 
saw itself—for the purpose of insurrection, 
which insurrection in all these places broke 
out nearly at the same time. The noble 
Lord complained that the Austrian Go- 
vernment had taken no measures of pre- 
vention, or by means of the military at 
once to put down the insurrection in Ga 
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licia. He did not know what measures of 
precaution the Austrian Government did 
take; but he was sure that there were very 
few in this country who could know what 
measures had been taken, or ought to have 
been taken. It was quite certain, how- 
ever, that the measures adopted as to 
Cracow were contrary to the Treaty, and 
could only be justified by the circumstances 
of the time, namely, the state of intrigue 
going on in Cracow, and the daily expecta- 
tion of a rising taking place there, and the 
state of disturbance in which all the neigh- 
bouring provinces were, namely, Gallicia, 
the duchy of Posen, and the duchy of 
Warsaw. This was the cause of moving 
troops into Cracow, which, as the noble 
Lord said himself, the day after their ar- 
rival there it was found necessary to with- 
draw. Whether that necessity was on ac- 
count of the extent of the insurrection ex- 
isting in Cracow, or on account of the 
insurrection immediately behind them 
amongst the people of Gallicia, he did not 
pretend to judge; but it was clear that it 
was necessary to withdraw the troops, and 
on their withdrawal occurred the subse- 
quent events in Cracow, But the Austrian 
Government were not to blame for this. 
They did not send an army, as was stated 
by the noble Lerd; but they sent, he be- 
lieved, a corps of 5,000 troops, which cer- 
tainly could not be called an army. The 
noble Lord had thought proper to blame the 
Austrian Government for not taking precau- 
tions and carrying on operations in a parti- 
cular manner within the province of Gallicia. 
He did not know that any one there would 
be able to tell the House what operations 
ought to have been carried on by the 
Austrian Government under the cireum- 
stances of the case. On this subject the 
noble Lord had greatly blamed the Austrian 
Government, while he praised the Prussian 
Government for its conduct in the duchy 
of Posen; but that House had nothing to 
do with either of those transactions. It 
had nothing to do with the merits of the 
Prussian arrangements, or with the demerits 
of the Austrian arrangements. What it 
had to do was simply with the breach of 
treaty; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that if ever a breach of treaty was justifi- 
able this was the case. The noble Mar- 
quess had accounted for all that had oc- 
curred subsequent to the occupation of the 
town of Cracow. The whole of the neigh- 

uring country, that was the duchy of 
Warsaw, the duchy of Posen, and the 
province of Gallicia, was the theatre of 
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war. It might have been convenient for 
military operations to have a larger or 
smaller body of troops in the town of Cra- 
cow. The noble Lord said at one time 
there was only a very small corps of Rus- 
sian troops there, and these were after- 
wards joined by a body of Austrian troops, 
and subsequently by a body of Prussian 
troops. A Prussian army, a Russian army, 
and an Austrian army were in operation in 
the three provinces surrounding Cracow, 
while these three bodies of troops were in 
the town itself. But it was not convenient 
to leave all these troops in the city of 
Cracow. Some, therefore, were withdrawn, 
and at length the Austrians were left there 
alone; but it was not to be supposed that 
because the Austrians were left alone in 
Cracow, that therefore the independence of 
that town was destroyed, and that it was 
made over to the Emperor of Austria. It 
was necessary for military operations at the 
moment that a portion of the troops should 
be withdrawn, and there was no political 
object in view in it, nor anything in any 
manner affecting the independence of the 
city of Cracow. He did not know what 
existing circumstances there were; but he 
understood, when he was in Her Majes- 
ty’s Councils, that the three Sovereigns 
had then under their consideration mea- 
sures for re-establishing an independent 
government in the town of Cracow, and 
placing it in a state of independence, and 
of course the old articles of the Treaty 
would be revived, and no troops would re- 
main in the place. He could not say how 
far these arrangements had proceeded ; but 
he was quite certain that it would be better 
for that House to adhere strictly to those 
points in which this country had a right to 
interfere, and not to step forth for the pur- 
pose of interfering in the internal govern- 
ment of other parts with which they had 
nothing to do. 

Lorp KINNAIRD had no wish to de- 
tain the House at that hour; but he could 
not sit silent without saying a few words, 
as the subject had been introduced. The 
noble Marquess said, and he believed truly, 
that a certain conspiracy had existed in the 
town of Cracow, and that the Austrian au- 
thorities had felt themselves justified in put- 
ting it down; but the remarkable fact ad- 
mitted by the noble Marquess and the noble 
Duke was, the withdrawal of the troops, 
together with all the authorities of the 
town; and this was beyond all power of 
explanation. Both the noble Marquess 
and the noble Duke said they could not 
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explain this. The noble Duke indeed in- 
timated that he had no means of knowing 
why the troops were withdrawn from Cra- 
cow. He (Lord Kinnaird) knew, both from 
history and from turning his attention to 
the mode of government by foreign Powers, 
that it not unfrequently happened—and he 
believed it was so in the present case— 
that they deemed that the best means of 
quashing a conspiracy was by urging it on, 
and bringing it toa head. In this ease it 
appeared that something like a systematic 
course had been adopted to bring this se- 
eret conspiracy to an open revolt. Al- 
though he was willing to acquit the Aus- 
trian Government at Vienna of formally 
authorizing the outrages that had occurred 
in Gallicia, he feared that it could not be 
denied—and the noble Lord, he was sorry 
to say, was obliged to admit the truth of 
the statement of his noble Friend who 
brought forward the Motion—that these 
calamities and atrocities were perpetrated 
under the cognizance and sanction of the 
local authorities in Gallicia. In the month 
of April last his noble Friend had brought 
the subject under the attention of the House, 
by putting a question to the noble Earl 
then Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and 
that noble Earl replied, that from what 
he knew of the character of Prince Met- 
ternich, he did not believe there was a 
word of truth in the statement. But it 
was now admitted by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters, and it was not denied by any Mem- 
ber of that House, that the fact was es- 
tablished, that these horrors, which were 
worse than any perpetrated during the 
French Revolution, had been committed in 
Gallicia. The name of one of the perpe- 
trators of these horrible crimes had been 
mentioned that night in the House; and 
he found that that monster in human form 
had just been promoted by the Austrian 
Government. How, then, could it be said 
they had not sanctioned these proceedings, 
when they rewarded those who had per- 
petrated them? He (Lord Kinnaird) found 
from various documents which the noble 
Lord had not touched upon, that it appeared 
that those peasants were incited—he (Lord 
Kinnaird) would not say by the Govern- 
ment of Vienna, but by the local authori- 
ties—to massacre the nobles. It was, he 
believed, part of the policy—he (Lord Kin- 
naird) would not say of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, but of those acting for them—to 
raise the peasantry against the nobles. 
The noble Lord had detailed to them the 
means which were adopted to cast odium 
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on those nobles, by putting every odious 
duty in the State upon them, and taking 
every opportunity of exciting the peasant 

against them. However, the noble Lord 
had only glanced at these things; and even 
at the risk of taking up a portion of their 
time, he (Lord Kinnaird) should state one 
case that had occurred, and which sustain- 
ed the statement he had made that the 
peasantry were encouraged by the autho- 
rities to commit those acts, and the autho- 
rities had since been rewarded by the Court 
of Vienna. The case to which he referred 
was this: A gentleman of large property 
in the neighbourhood of Tarnow was alarm- 
ed by receiving an account of the approach 
of a multitude of people. However, there 
had been rumours of a conspiracy, and he 
merely thought that this was some insur- 
rectionary movement; but he was soon 
undeceived. The first attack was on the 
house steward, and they then attacked the 
house. The wife of the owner of the 
house went down and endeavoured to ap- 
pease them; her entreaties were met bya 
blow of a club, which levelled her with the 
ground. Her husband rushed to her as- 
sistance, but was immediately overpowered, 
trampled on by the mob, and left for dead. 
A child of twelve years of age having pre- 
sented herself to them, was also slain; and 
they were on the point of slaying a female 
who was resident in the house, but taking 
her for the lady’s maid, she was spared. 
They ordered her to lead them through the 
house in search of knives, which they said 
the Prefect of Tarnow told them were con- 
cealed in the house to cut the throats of 
the peasantry. This showed that the Pre- 
fect had induced the peasantry to make an 
attack on the nobles, by representing that 
they were to be massacred by them. These 
horrors were fearful to describe or think of. 
The wife of the owner of the house had 
dragged herself to some little distance, and 
she was not long there when the multitude 
returned. They came to convey away the 
body of her husband, and those of many 
other persons whom they had killed—and 
what for? For the prize that was offered 
by the authorities for the bodies. They 
were accompanied by a party of gens- 
d’armes. On arriving near the town of 
Tarnow, they dug a large grave, and had 
begun casting the bodies into that grave, 
when symptoms of vitality were exhibited 
by the husband. The wife implored of 
them to save him; but in the presence of 
the gens d’armes they cast him living into 
the grave with the other bodies, and buried 
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him alive, and they did that act with gens- 
d’armes in their company. He (Lord Kin- 
naird) again said, and would repeat it, that 
the Government of Vienna were highly to 
blame, and had rendered themselves par- 
ties to those deeds, though not so in the 
first instance, by rewarding those who had 
stimulated the peasantry to perpetrate 
them. It might be said, that there was no 
proof of this—that they had no means of 
knowing whether those things were so or not. 
Unfortunately there were living witnesses 
in this country in a state of despair and 
wretchedness who would speak to them, 
and whose statements could not be denied. 
The noble Duke and the noble Marquess 
might say they had no right to interfere on 
account of those acts; but he (Lord Kin- 
naird) thought they were bound to express 
their horror and detestation of such acts ; 
and even he could see no harm in asking 
the Government, when those things were 
asserted in the public prints and elsewhere, 
whether they could enable them to contra- 
dict them? He would wish to see a contra- 
diction of them laid on the Table; and he 
thought, in justification of the Court refer- 
ed to, such contradiction ought to be laid 
on the Table, if it could be produced. He 


did not, of course, ask them to interfere 
through the medium of an armed force; 


but he thought a remonstrance from this 
country would have a substantial effect, 
and prevent a recurrence of those deeds. 
There was one point which he conceived 
to be worthy of the consideration of the 
Government, and that was the appointment 
of a Consul at Cracow. He would remind 
them that the noble Lord who at present 
filled the office of Foreign Secretary for 
this country had made the appointment of 
a Consul at Warsaw; and there was no 
reason why they should not have a Consul 
at Cracow, except the dislike of foreign 
Powers to such an appointment, and the 
remonstrances (which, however, he felt 
could not be supported by any valid reason) 
that might be made by foreign Powers 
against it. But he thought they might in- 
sist upon it: he trusted France would join 
them, and that they would insist upon hay- 
ing a Consul there. He believed, in the 
first place, it would be the means of pro- 
tection, and tend to prevent such cruelties 
as had been perpetrated. At all events, 
the Government of this country would then 
be enabled to give a contradiction to such 
statements as had been made, if they were 
hot sustained by facts; and he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would take the mat- 
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ter into their serious consideration. He 
(Lord Kinnaird) felt deeply on the ques- 
tion of Poland, and however depressed that 
country might be at the present moment, he 
hoped the fatal mistake that had been com- 
mitted with reference to it would be reme- 
died, and that he should yet see that 
country raised to her proper position as a 
nation. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 

House adjourned. 
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Ministers and Deiegates of the Churches of the Congrega- 
tional Order in Derbyshire, in favour of the Religious 
Opinions Bill.—By Admiral Dundas, from John Paterson, 
of Silver Street, Greenwich, praying for Compensation 
for Losses sustained through the passing of the Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency Act.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
from Inhabitants of Ashton under Lyne, in Public Meet- 
ing ing of the Treatment of Factory 
Children.—By Dr, Bowring, from Inhabitants of the 
Town of Hounslow and its Vicinity, for the \bolition of 
Naval and Military Flogging.—By Mr. Redhead Yorke, 
from Ratepayers of the Township of Southwick, in the 
Parish of Monkwearmouth, in the County of Durham, 
for Repeal or Alteration of Lunatics Act and Lunatic Asy- 
Jums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Craven Berkeley, 
from William Henry Brown, of Park Road, in the County 
of Surrey, M.D., against the Medical Practitioners Bill.— 
By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Commissioners for 
Paving the United Parishes of Saint Andrew Holborn 
above the Bars, and St. George the Martyr, in the County 
of Middlesex, suggesting Plans for the Metropolitan Im- 
provements.—By Mr. W. H. Bodkin, from Finsbury, for 
Redemption of the Tolls on the Waterloo and other 
Bridges. 


hled lei 





NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS wish to asked a ques- 
tion of the Secretary of the Admiralty 
whether, as so much irregularity had taken 
place in courts martial in the navy, the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
had been taken with regard to the trial of 
a marine lately sentenced to be hanged at 
Cork for striking his superior officer ? 

Mr. WARD replied, that the minutes 
of the court martial alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Coventry, were received in 
due course by the Board of Admiralty, 
who having found reason to suppose there 
was a legal flaw in the constitution of the 
court, submitted them to the law officers 
of the Crown. The law officers con-si- 
dered the court was illegally constituted, 
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and thought it unnecessary and undesira- 
bie, bearing in mind the suspense which 
the offender must have undergone, to 
order a new trial. Under these cireum- 


stances they directed the proceedings to 
he considered null and void; and recom- 
mended the offender to be brought back to 
his company, in the hope that the anxiety 
and suspense he suffered would have a 
salutary effect upon his future conduct. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

Mr. WILLIAMS wished to ask the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government, 
whether it was his intention to propose 
any Resolution with respect to the intro- 
duction of Railway Bills in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament? He was induced to 
ask this question, because it had been 
computed that in the course of the pre- 
sent Session the Legislature had sanc- 
tioned Railway Bills requiring the sum of 
150,000,0001. for their construction; and 
that the Session before, they had legalized 
undertakings requiring a further sum of 
60,000,000/., making altogether no less 
than 210,000,0007. There was, he be- 
lieved, a great apprehension existing in 
the money market, that the monetary 
affairs of the country would be deranged, 
and its commerce considerably retarded, 
by the application of so much capital to 
railway undertakings. 

Lord J. RUSSELL: There are propo- 
sals about to be made with respect to the 
mode in which Railway Bills are to be 
framed; and the manner in which it is 
proposed they shall be examined in this 
House; and for that purpose a Committee 
has been sitting. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take into consideration the 
Resolutions recommended by that Commit- 
tee, with respect to the formation of a 
Railway Board. I will not now state the 
functions of that board; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman seems to have in contemplation an- 
other mode of interference—an interfer- 
ence calculated to restrict the application of 
capital, from the apprehension that such 
an application would derange the monetary 
affairs of the country. With regard to 
that subject, the Ilouse will hear it in re- 
collection that a Committee of this House 
was appointed at the commencement of 
this Session, and another in the House of 
Lords to inquire into that point, and that 
neither of those Committees recommended 
any interference with the numerous rail- 
way projects then before the House. On 
the ground that they had not so recom- 
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mended any interference, various Railway 
Bills were passed, after they were exa- 
mined before Committees, at a great ex. 
pense to the parties concerned, and to the 
country at large. I do not, then, think 
with regard to those Committees, and 
with regard to the examination of railway 
projects, that it would be right now to 
stop those Railway Bills, and prevent the 
application of that capital which the public 
may be anxious to invest in such specula- 
tions. With regard to the general ques- 
tion, without pledging myself to a ques- 
tion of general legislation, I see a very 
great objection to an interference with the 
application of capital to railway projects 
and other undertakings of similar charac- 
ter, seeing we do not know any mode by 
which we could interfere with respect to 
the application of capital to railways in 
foreign countries. There are no means 
by which we could propose that any ex- 
tent of capital speculators may think fit to 
invest, should not be applied to the con- 
struction of railways on the Continent or 
in the United States of America. Such 
being the case, I see a great objection 
to our interfering with the application of 
capital, and I fear in practice it will be 
found difficult and impracticable to carry 
such legislation into effect. 


DEODANDS ABOLITION (No. 2) BILL. 

Upon the Motion that this Bill be read 
a Third Time, 

Lorp GRANVILLE SOMERSET ob- 
jected to the manner in which this matter 
had been introduced. Neither the private 
rights of the Sovereign nor individuals had 
been consulted. He believed that 700/. or 
8001. a year, arising from deodands, was 
paid into the privy purse; and it was only 
common decency that the Crown should 
have been consulted on the subject, and 
that some communication should have been 
made to Parliament on the part of Her 
Majesty. Private individuals would also 
be injured by this measure, as he believed 
that the corporation of Liverpool, for in- 
stance, received a considerable sum of 
money from deodands. ! 

Sir G. GREY said, that he was quite 
prepared to take the same course as was 
taken last year by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Falkirk, who announced Her Ma- 
jesty’s assent to a similar measure; and 
he was now ready to signify Her Majesty 
assent to the present Bill. The right 
which would be relinquished by the Crown 
was of trifling pecuniary value, because 
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lately deodands had been much litigated; 
and when they had been imposed by the 


yerdict of a jury, they had in almost every | 


case been taken into the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and quashed there. 

Bill read a Third Time. 

On the Motion that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY said, that although 
this Bill had passed the House of Lords, 
after an able introduction, yet it had so 
passed without any discussion whatever. 
It would be recollected that deodands 
were a gift to the Crown in a very 
early stage of our history; and he did 
not think that any alteration whatever 
was made in the case by their hay- 
ing been in some instances made over to 
corporations. The only discussion which 
the Bill had undergone was in a Committee 
up-stairs, consisting chiefly of lawyers, the 
responsibility of whose acts he would share, 
although he was only present for half an 
hour. It should further be recollected that 


it was by means of deodands only that a 
cheap and ready compensation was made to 
the poor for the injury which they suffered. 
Now, in the instance of an injury inflicted by 
a railway company, was it at all reasonable 
that they should not be obliged to pay for 
the consequences of the conduct of their 


servants ? What was the use of bringing 
an action for damages against the servant, 
who was in most cases a man of straw, and 
could pay nothing ? He was no advocate 
for the absurdity of the law of deodands; 
but he did say that a simple compensation 
to the Crown was a very ready means of get- 
ting at the compensation which was due to 
the injured party. He would appeal to the 
learned Lord Advocate for a confirmation 
of the working of the law of deodands in 
Scotland. He believed it worked very 
well. The Bill was brought down from the 


House of Lords on the 8th of May; and it | 


was read a second time in the House of 
Commons, and committed on the following 
Monday; and when he returned to town on 
that day at one o'clock, he found that the 
two clauses which gave the principal fea- 
ture tothe Bill had not only been reframed, 
but totally altered in character. In Scot- 
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before the House ought to be postponed 
until next Session; and that, in the mean- 
time, a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider the laws relative to 
deodands, and to report to the House on 
the subject. He concluded by moving as 
an Amendment the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the present state of the 
law of deodands, and of actions for injuries 
to the person by accident or otherwise. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not accede to the Motion of his right hon. 
and learned Friend. The subject had 
been already carefully considered; and the 
result had been the Bill before the House. 
Were the deodands to be continued, to 
take them from the lord of the manor and 
give them to the sufferers, would cause a 
demand for compensation on the part of 
the former—a demand which, however, 
would not be raised were deodands to be 
abolished altogether, as converted from 
their original purposes, and vicious in their 
present operation. By the present law of 
deodand, compensation was made, not ac- 
cording to the extent of the injury inflicted, 
but according to the value of the instru- 
ment of injury. How did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to apportion 
the fine which he wished to keep up? 
Would he entrust the task of valuing it to 
the defective machinery of a -coroner’s 
court? Ifthere was anything more diffi- 
cult to fix than another, it was the amount 
of a deodand, and the cases in.which it 
ought to be levied. The only way he 
could see of putting the system upon a 
more satisfactory footing was that of mak- 
ing the deodand recoverable by an action 
at civillaw; and that was the course which 
the Government intended to adopt. He 
had great reliance upon the judgment of 
an English jury in fixing the amount of 
deodand. If they did sometimes run riot, 
they were always promptly checked, and 
the evil righted itself. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he had hoped that 
some other legal Gentleman would have 
been present to expound the law. His two 
hon. Friends who had just spoken were edu- 
cated under circumstances entirely simi- 


land, there wag this difference in the law: | lar, but their opinions entirely differed. If 
the nearest relation of the person killed or | either of these Gentlemen were elevated to 
injured might bring an action for damages; | the Bench, the law of coroner would en- 
and any relation who might be abroad at tirely depend on the opinion of which of 


the time of the occurrence, was not debar- 


{ 


red from bringing an action on his return; 


in fact, each relation might come in turn. 
The question was involved in difficulties : 
he considered, therefore, that the two Bills 


them happened to be judge. That was a 
most unsatisfactory state of things. The 
law of deodand, he admitted, was in a 
most unsatisfactory state. He would take 
the case of a liverystable keeper who lent 
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to a wild drunken apprentice an unmanage- 
able horse. The horse might cause the 
death of some person; and yet the livery- 
stable keeper, who was as much, if not 
more, to blame than the rider of the horse, 
entirely escaped all the consequences—the 
law could not touch him. If the horse be- 
longed to a gentleman, and were ridden by 
his servant, the gentleman, in that case, 
would be liable. If, in the case of a rail- 
way company, the wheel of a carriage came 
off, and caused death to some one, the 
company might prove that the wheels had 
been examined before the starting of the 
train, and yet the jury had the power to 
inflict a deodand. He admitted that the 
law required alteration; but yet he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would not 
divide the House on his Motion, provided 
the Government would give an assurance 
that if the Bill did not work well they would 
bring in another of a more efficient cha- 
racter. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the question 
was, whether the Amendment proposed was 
one likely to be beneficial. The hon. and 
learned Members who had been discussing 
the Bill differed in opinion; and a similar 
difference of opinion was observable in the 
noble and learned Lords who had discussed 
the question in the other House. He 


Labourers for 


thought that the Bill ought certainly to 
receive a more full and careful investiga- 
tion before it passed that House. 

The House divided on the Question, 
‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :’”—Ayes 51; 
Noes 6: Majority 45. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Anson, hon. Col. Greene, T 
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Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baldwin, B. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 
Bodkin, W. I. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brown, W. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Crawford, W. 8S. 
Dunean, G. 
Duneannon, Visct. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Gibson, rt. hon, T. M. 
Gore, hon. R. 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 

Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Conor Don 

Parker, J. 

Rich, H. 

Rumbold, C. E. 
Rutherfurd, A. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Strutt, E. 

Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
Turner, E. 

Wakley, T. 

Walpole, S. H. 
Warburton, H. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wawn, J. T. 





the West Indies. 


Williams, W. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H.R. 


List of the Nors. 


Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Palmer, G. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Craig, G. 


Somerset, Lord G, 


FELLERS, 
Wortley, J.S. 
Cripps, T. 

Bill passed. 


LABOURERS FOR THE WEST INDIES. 
Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY hada 


question of great interest and importance 
to put to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, with respect to the Colony of 
British Guiana; namely, whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take off the existing restrictions upon 
the importation of free labourers into Bri- 
tish Guiana and the West Indian Colonies, 
from the free States of Africa? He also 
wished to know, whether there was any 
objection to permit free immigration into 
those British Colonies from the Kroo Coast; 
and, if there were no objection, when would 
the present restrictions be taken off? 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
he had stated before, that there was every 
desire on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to permit free immigration from 
the coast of Africa into the Colonies of 
British Guiana and the West Indies. But 
there was considerable difficulty surround- 
ing the question, inasmuch as unless re- 
strictions were placed upon the mode of 
immigration, there might be, under the 
pretence of carrying free labourers to the 
Colonies, an actual carrying on of the Slave 
Trade. Persons might take Africans from 
the coasts under the pretence of their being 
engaged as free labourers, and, sailing 
nominally for Guiana or Jamaica, might 
take them instead to Cuba or Brazil. He 
thought therefore that it would be neces- 
sary that some proof should be given of 
the intention of the parties, and that the 
emigrants should be shown to be really en- 
gaged for the West Indies. For that pur- 
pose there should be some British authority 
appointed at the British settlements whose 
business it would be to ascertain whether 
any contract had been entered into between 
the parties, and to have proof of that con- 
tract, and that it was the bond fide inten- 
tion of the shippers to take the labourers 
to Guiana or some of the West Indian Co- 
lonies. The noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had, since he (Lord 
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John Russell) last addressed the House 
upon the subject, received an application 
from some persons deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the West Indies, the sub- 
stance of which was that the Kroo Coast 
might be opened for the importation of free 
labour. But there was no British settle- 
ment there, and the difficulty would be con- 
sequently apparent. However, his noble 
Friend had the subject under considera- 
tion; and if an arrangement could be ef- 
fected whereby some officer could be ap- 
pointed before whom all the immigrants 
should come in order to be examined, then 
immigration would be permitted. The 
whole subject was undergoing considera- 
tion; and he was sure his hon. Friend would 
agree with him that it was necessary to 
observe the greatest caution, that under 
no pretence should any encouragement be 
given to the Slave Trade. . 


THE GAME LAWS. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY again 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the evidence taken by the Committee on 
the Game Laws, when the House was 
counted out, and adjourned at a quarter 
past Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brnus.—1°% Private Bills. 

2 Marriages (Ireland); British Possessions. 

Reported. Religious Opinions Relief; House of Commons 
Offices. 

5° and passed. Gauge of Railways; Commons Inclosure 
(No. 5); Wreek and Salvage. 

Petitions PRESENTED, By Colonel Austen, from Trades- 
men and Inhabitants of the Parishes of Sevenoaks and 
Tonbridge, in the County of Kent; by Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, from Traders and other Inhabitants of the B gh 
of the Tower Hamlets; and by Sir Frederick Trench, 
from Inhabitants of Scarborough, in the County of York, 
praying that the Small Debts Bill may immediately pass 
into a Law. 





SMOKE PROHIBITION BILL. 


Viscount MORPETH said, he observed 
that the second reading of the Smoke Pro- 
hibition Bill stood for to-day, but he hoped 
the hon. Member who had charge of it 
would not proceed with it this Session. If 
the hon. Member feit disposed to give way 
for the present Session, although he (Lord 
Morpeth) would give no pledge that he 
would introduce a measure next Session, 
yet he would promise to give the subject 
his best attention, to see whether it would 
be practicable to carry out the suggestions 
of scientific and practical men, with a view 
to legislation on this subject. 


{Ave. 12} 
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Mr. MACKINNON should feel gratifi- 


cation in acceding to the wish of the noble 
Lord, but he felt some difficulty in so doing. 
From every part of the country. especially 
from Leeds and Manchester, he was re- 
ceiving the most pressing letters to carry 
forward his Bill. He felt himself in a diffi- 
cult position; for if he gave up the Bill, he 
should make himself liable to the censures 
to which he had been exposed in some of 
the leading journals of the day. It was 
only this week he had been held up to re- 
proach for having given up his Cemetery 
Bill. Still, after the application made to 
him by the noble Lord—after, he might al- 
most say, the pledge he had given him that 
the matter should be taken into considera- 
tion—he had no alternative but to accede 
to the noble Lord’s wishes. Indeed, he 
should injure his own cause by any other 
course; for if he went to a division he 
should be beaten. He trusted that the 
able daily papers he had adverted to (par- 
ticularly Zhe Times), who might be dis- 
posed to think he had not done his duty in 
not pressing forward this Bill, would take 
into their consideration that an individual 
not connected with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no chance of carrying a Bill like 
the present this Session. He trusted that 
when his conduct was next noticed by that 
journal—and it was an honour to be noticed 
by it, except in a disgraceful manner—the 
gentlemen by whom it was conducted would 
remember, that a Member unsupported by 
the Government, had it not in his power to 
zarry the Bill through the House. The 
best way, perhaps, of carrying the subject, 
was by mooting it continually, so that the 
pressure might come from without upon 
any Government that might be in office. 
Unless year by year he had pushed forward 
the Cemetery Bill and the Smoke Prohibi- 
tion Bill, there would not have been the 
most distant chance of carrying these legis- 
lative measures. But having done so for 
several years, the public feeling would now, 
he trusted, carry them into effect. He 
now, With great satisfaction, placed in the 
hands of the noble Lord a pet child of his 
own, which he trusted would be comforted 
and nourished by him. 

Bill to be read a second time that day 
month. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF BILL. 

On the Motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Religious 
Opinions Relief Bill, 

Mr. ESCOTT had to propose certain 
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additions to the Bill, because it did not 
contain provisions which would give per- 
fect relief to the individuals sought to be 
affected by it. He did not believe that 
this measure would in any degree endanger 
the Established Church; and that notion 
had been abandoned by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. Inglis). Indeed all persons con- 
nected with the Establishment repudiated 
the principle of maintaining penalties for 
the security of that church. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would at once state 
the course he proposed to take when this 
Bill went into Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Winchester (Mr. Escott) had said 
that the object of some of his amendments 
was to carry into full effect the intentions 
of the framers of the Bill. There could be 
no doubt, he thought, that some of the 
amendments proposed by the hon. Member 
for Winchester were not consistent with 
the intentions of those by whom this Bill 
was introduced. Some of those amend- 
ments were similar to clauses contained in 
a Bill introduced during the present Ses- 
sion by the hon. Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
Watson), to remove certain penalties and 
disabilities which attached under the Act 
10 George IV. When the House went 
into Committee on that Bill, on the ques- 
tion that the preamble be postponed, an 
Amendment was moved, ‘that the Chair- 
man do now leave the chair;’’ the Com- 
mittee divided, and there were—ayes, 120; 
noes, 80; so that ina House of 200 Mem- 
bers the Bill was rejected by a majority of 
40. Ile need hardly say that it was not to 
be expected, at this period of the Session, 
that they could have the attendance of 200 
Members, or that the Members who might 
attend would be the same who had taken 
part in the previous discussion on this sub- 
ject. He believed that the Bill now before 
the House would carry into effect gene- 
rally the intentions of the House of Lords, 
by whom it had been sanctioned; and it 
was not likely, if they were to send the 
Bill back to the other House with a num- 
ber of amendments which altered the sub- 
stance of the measure, that it could receive 
the consideration of many of those Peers 
by whom it had formerly been discussed. 
He thought, therefore, that the fairest 
course in this state of the Session would be 
to abstain from discussing the amendments 
of the hon. Member for Winchester, and 
to endeavour to render any amendments 
they might adopt consonant with the in- 
tentions of the House of Lords, by whom 
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the Bill had been sent down. He would 
suggest to the hon. Member for Winches- 
ter that he should withdraw the amend- 
ments of which he had given notice, and 
bring forward the subject next Session. 

Mr. HENLEY considered it most un- 
fair that at the end of the Session a small 
minority of the House should rescind a 
decision adopted by a large number of 
Members at an early period of the Ses. 
sion. 

Mr. ESTCOURT had divided the House 
on the second reading of the Bill; and as 
the House had then expressed an opinion 
on the subject, he thought at this late pe- 
riod of the Session it would be unbecoming 
in him to throw any further obstacle in the 
way of the Bill, provided it was allowed to 
retain its present form. If, however, the 
hon. Member for Winchester persisted in 
his amendments, he (Mr. Estcourt) should 
feel justified in opposing the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW concurred in the view taken 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Estcourt.) He 
(Mr. Shaw) had voted the other day 
against the second reading of the Bill, not 
from an opinion that there were not some 
harsh and obsolete laws on the Statute- 
book, which it was desirable to repeal, and 
in so far he did not object to the present 
Bill; but because there were other provi- 
sions contained in the Bill affecting the 
Established Church, and certain salutary 
restraints upon the Church of Rome, which 
he thought had not been sufficiently consi- 
dered. However, as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Esteourt) did not mean to divide the House 
upon the question of the Speaker leaving 
the chair, neither would he, provided that 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would 
firmly oppose any extension of the present 
measure—such as was involved in the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Winchester (Mr. B. Escott). 

The Earn of ARUNDEL and SUR- 
REY said, that if the hon. Member for 
Winchester persevered in bringing forward 
his amendments, he would vote for them; 
but he recommended the hon. Gentleman 
not to revive the discussion which had pre- 
viously taken place on the same subject. 

House in Committee. 

Ou the Third Clause being put, 

Mr. ESCOTT proposed the introdue- 
tion of the words in part of it ‘‘ or conse- 
quent thereon,”’ which would have the ef- 
fect of doing away with penalties. 

Mr. SHAW objected to the Amendment. 
He saw nothing absurd or inconsistent m 
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the provision as it then stood—the effect 
of which would be to repeal the extreme 

nalties to which the offence was liable, 
under the 2nd of Elizabeth; but in the 
words of the clause that ‘in all other re- 
spects the law should continue the same as 
if that enactment had not been made,”’’ it 
had been obviously the intention of the 
framers of the Bill that while the exces- 
sive punishments under the old Act should 
be abolished, the offence should still conti- 
nue prohibited by Statute, and punishable 
at common law. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his ob- 
ject was to carry this Bill in the form in 
which it had come down from the House 
of Lords. It had been prepared by Lords 
Lyndhurst, Campbell, and Brougham, and 
the whole of the matter had been fully and 
duly considered. They did not propose to 
make that lawful which was previously il- 
legal by common law, but only to abrogate 
the penalties imposed for that which was 
now allowed to be no fault. His desire 
was to carry the Bill as it came from the 
Lords. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL contend- 
ed that the clause as it now stood was per- 
fectly correct, and better without the pro- 
posed words than with them. The Bill 
took away the severe penalties, but left 
any breach of the common law just as it 
stood before. 

Mr. ESCOTT believed that the noble 
Lord was of his ewn opinion, and he 
thought the opinion of that House ought 
not to be made to succumb to that of the 
House of Lords. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL objected to the 
discussion being taken on the point at that 
late period of the Session, when but a 
small number of Members interested in the 
subject was present. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
that the words be inserted :—Ayes 10; 
Noes 53: Majority 43. 


List of the Aves. 


Pechell, Capt. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Escott, B. 
Strutt, E. 


List of the Nors. 


Anson, hon. Col. Brocklehurst, J. 
Baine, W. Brown, W. 

Bellew, R. M, Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Blackburne, J. I. Collins, W. 

Bodkin, W. H. Cowper, hon. W. F. 


Religious Opinions 


Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bridgeman, HH. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Collett, J. 
nean, G.? 
O'Connell, M. J. 
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Nicholl, rt. hon, J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmer, G. 
Parker, J. 
Philips, M. 
Pigott, rt. hon. D. 
Rich, H. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 
Thornely, T. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS, 


Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Duneannon, Visct. 
Dundas, D. 

Ebrington, Visct. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fuller, A. E. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Henley, J. W. 

Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 
Layard, Capt. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Muntz, G. F. Hill, L. M. 
Newdegate, C. N. Tufnell, H. 

Mr. REDHEAD YORKE appealed to 
the hon. and learned Member for Win- 
chester (Mr. Escott) to consider whether, 
having regard to the late period of the 
Session and to the paucity of Members 
present, it would not be the wiser course 
to withdraw for the present the other 
amendments of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. ESCOTT consented to acquiesce 
in the suggestion, observing that he was 
principally influenced thereto by the advice 
of the noble Lord (the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey), by whose opinion in a matter of 
that kind he was most desirous to be 
guided. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, he thought it was perhaps the 
best course to withdraw the other amend- 
ments; but in doing so he wished to state, 
that he did not feel at all contented with 
what the Committee had done in negativ- 
ing his Amendment, nor did he think it 
probable that on a future occasion the 
House would express its satisfaction at the 
conduct of the Committee in this respect. 

Mr. SPOONER objected to the next 
clause, on the ground that it would violate 
the oath of supremacy and the oath taken 
by Members of that House, which set 
forth that no foreign pontiff should be al- 
lowed to interfere in any way with the re- 
ligious opinions of the subjects of this 
realm; whereas the Pope would have the 
power of issuing bulls affecting the opin- 
ions of the people of this country by this 
Bill. He pressed the noble Lord to post- 
pene the clause until next Session, in 
order that-it might be more fully discussed. 
He moved the omission of the objectionable 
words, and expressed his intention of di- 
viding the House on the subject if the 
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explanation of the Government was not 
satisfactory. 

Mr. SHAW hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Spooner) would not divide the House 
on his Amendment. His hon. Friend did 
not seem to understand the distinction be- 
tween an offence existing by the common 
law, and punishable at common law. Ifa 
statute created an offence, or prohibited 
any act from being done, the common law 
could punish the offence, if committed, as 
a misdemeanor. The punishments under 
the old Act were admittedly too severe. 
His hon. Friend himself did not desire to 
retain them; and if he would look to the 
concluding words of the paragraph he 
sought to omit, he would find they were— 
‘* That in all respects, save as to the said 
penalties or punishments, the law shall 
continue the same as if this enactment had 
not been made.”’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not think that 
the clause in question was at all at vari- 
ence with the oath of supremacy. If he 
understood the clause aright, its object 
was to revoke certain severe punishments 
which were inflicted by statute on the in- 
troduction of bulls and writings of the See 
of Rome. The statute imposing these 
penalties took its rise in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was attributable to the cir- 
cumstance that the Pope was supposed to 
have assumed an authority to depose the 
Queen of these realms, and that a bull to 
that effect had been posted on the churches 
of London. The Act was supposed to be 
necessary, because it was thought there 
were many in the country who believed 
that the Pope really did possess that power. 
By the clause in the Bill now under con- 
sideration, it was sought to do away with 
the penalties which, in the opinion of our 
ancestors, were rendered-necessary by the 
exigencies of the case, but which must now 
appear to every enlightened mind totally 
superfluous and unnecessary. There were 
now no such dangers as were formerly ap- 
prehended; and there need be no such pun- 
ishments. Again, he asserted, he did not see 
anything in the clause at variance with the 
oath of supremacy. He had his doubts as 
to the propriety of the oath; but he was 
certain that there was nothing in it incon- 
sistent with the fact as it was now, and as 
it would be after this Bill should have passed. 
The Bill proposed to take away the whole 
of the penalties which were heretofore in- 
flicted, but in no other respect did it alter 
the pre-existing state of the law. It would 
not render legal for the future that which 
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was heretofore illegal according to common 
law; nor, on the other hand, would it ren- 
der that unlawful which until now was 
legal. He confessed he could not bring 
himself to put the same construction on 
the oath of supremacy as the hon. Member 
for Birmingham. He (Lord J. Russell) 
did not think that he or any one else 
meant to convey by that oath their opinion 
that the Pope was not to have any influ- 
ence over the minds of persons in this 
country who conscientiously regarded him 
as possessing spiritual supremacy, and 
who recognised him as the head of their 
church, and the persons, as such, who 
should regulate the affairs of that church. 
So far as that assertion went, it was ut- 
terly impossible to deny that there were in 
these countries persons who did hold that 
belief; and to punish them for holding 
that belief would be the grossest absurdity, 
as well as the grossest tyranny. Why, 
it was not very long ago that a rescript 
from the Pope arrived in this country, 
in which he declared his opinion, that, 
it being the peculiar duty of the Roman 
Catholic bishops to attend to spiritual 
matters, it was not desirable that they 
should interfere in political matters in Ire- 
land. [Mr. Sue: That they should in- 
terfere somuch.] Be that as it might— 
and he was willing to take his hon. and 
learned Friend’s version—it did not affect 
his position. It was for the bishops to de- 
cide whether the Pope possessed that juris- 
diction over them that it would render it 
imperative on them, in deference to his re- 
script, to refrain from taking part in poli- 
tical discussions. It was not for him 
(Lord J. Russell) to inquire whether the 
Pope ought or ought not to have this 
power. One Roman Catholic might per- 
haps say that it was beyond the Pope’s le- 
gitimate jurisdiction, while another might 
maintain that it was very proper, and quite 
consistent with the constitution of the Ca- 
tholic church that it should be so, and 
that the bishops were accordingly bound 
to obey. These were considerations into 
which he would not enter. But there was 
one point of view in which he wished to 
present the case to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, who protested so energeti- 
eally against the introduction of bulls and 
rescripts. If the Catholie bishops had 
withdrawn from Conciliation Hall, and re- 
frained from taking part in the discussion 
of secular affairs, would the hon. Member 
have advised that they should be prose- 
cuted for obeying the Pope’s reseript ¢ 
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Mr. ESTCOURT thought that the 
construction of the oath contended for by 
the noble Lord, and his explanation of this 
measure, not only would justify him in sup- 
porting the Bill, but even rendered it im- 
perative on him to give it his advocacy. 
The noble Lord had stated most distinctly 
that the Bill would leave the law in these 
matters just as it was, with the exception 
of doing away with the penalties. 

Mr. SHAW observed, that from the 
very text of the Bill, it was clear that the 
state of the law was not to be changed in 
any respect but in the abolition of penal- 
ties. That which was not heretofore law- 
ful according to the common law, would not 
be legalized under the present law. The 
old punishments, however, were irrational 
and severe; and he was glad they were 
abolished. 

Mr. SPOONER dissented altogether 
from the construction put upon the oath of 
supremacy by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. However, seeing the 


feeling of the House, he would not divide 
on the Motion, but would content himself 
with merely protesting against the Bill. 
The noble Lord had asked whether he 
(Mr. Spooner) would have advocated the 
prosecution of the Roman Catholic bishops 


in the event of their yielding obedience to 
the Pope’s reseript by withdrawing from 
Conciliation Hall? But he would put the 
converse of the proposition; and ask whe- 
ther, in case the rescript commanded their 
attendance there, and that they were pro- 
seeuted by the Government for high trea- 
son, the noble Lord would be satisfied if 
they were to reply by saying, ‘‘ We meet 
there in obedience to the bull of the Pope, 
whose jurisdiction and authority you your- 
selves acknowledge ?”’ 

Mr. SITEIL, by way of applying an 
anodyne to the conscience of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and of showing 
that the construction of the supremacy 
oath contended for by the noble Lord was 
the correct one, begged leave to refer to the 
Bequest Act of last Session. By that Act 
it was specially provided that Roman Ca- 
tholie bishops who were appointed by the 
Pope, in the exercise of his spiritual juris- 
diction, should have seats at the board; and 
thus collectively, but most emphatically, 
had the spiritual capacity and jurisdiction 
ofhis Holiness been acknowledged. At first 
the phrase in the. Bequest’Act was, ‘‘ Mi- 
nisters of the Roman Catholic church ex- 
ercising episcopal authority;’’ but it was 
subsequently altered to “bishops” and 
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‘* archbishops,”’ for the express and speci- 
fie purpose of recognising the Catholic 
church in Ireland. 

Mr. SPOONER confessed that this 
explanation was very far indeed from sa- 
tisfying him. It only proved that they 
were going from worse to worst. If the 
present Bill were passed, bulls at first of 
an innocent character would be introduced; 
but they would gradually change their 
complexion, and there was no knowing 
where the mischief might end. 

Mr. ESCOTT found it impossible to re- 
concile the remarks which had just been 
made by the right hon. Member for Dun- 
garvon with the vote that Gentleman had 
just given against his Amendment. The 
right hon. Member’s vote was virtually a 
vote in favour of retaining the old penalties 
for the conscientious exercise of religion. 
The day was close at hand, however, when 
this whole system should be changed. All 
this rubbish of laws perseeuting men for 
conscience sake must be done away with, 
and the injustice of punishing men for their 
religious belief must soon and for ever be 
abolished. 

The various Clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to without Amendment, and the 
Bill passed through Committee. 

The House resumed. Bill reported, 
and ordered to be read a third time. 
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RAILWAY GAUGE BILL. 


The ‘Railway Gauge Bill was read a 
Third Time. 

Mr. MUNTZ moved the insertion of an 
additional clause. He stated that during 
the last Session of Parliament a line of 
railway was granted from Oxford to Wor- 
cester on the broad gauge, and that 
another line was granted from Oxford to 
Rugby. During the present Session a 
branch from Oxford and Rugby to Bir- 
mingham, was granted, as was also a line 
from Birmingham to Wolverhampton; but 
no gauge was specified for these two lines. 
Now, the Bill before the House specified 
those lines which were excepted from the 
general principle ; but those lines to which 
he had referred were not mentioned in it, 
and it was with the view of including them 
that he now submitted an additional clause 
to the House. The object of that clause 
was to provide for the entire line from 
Oxford to Birmingham having the broad 
gauge, so that there should not be exhi- 
bited the anomaly of two gauges being 
laid down on this line of railway. The 
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hon. Gentleman then proposed the follow- 
ing clause— 

“Nothing in the Act contained shall prevent 
the construction of the Birmingham and Oxford 
Junction Railway, the Birmingham Extension 
Railway, and the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Dudley Railway, including the Line between 
Wednesbury and Dudley, on the same Gauge or 
Gauges according to which the Oxford and Rugby, 
and the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton 
Railways may be constructed.” 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 

On the Question, that the said Clause 
be now read a second time, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the pro- 
position which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham now made had under- 
gone very full consideration, and he could 
assure him that the course which the Go- 
vernment thought fit to take with respect 
to this subject had not been influenced in 
the least by any sympathy with the London 
and Birmingham Railway Company, or 
any other company, but simply with refer- 
ence to public and general considerations. 
He must call his hon. Friend’s attention to 
the state of the case. The fact was that 
a Commission had been appointed to in- 
quire into the Gauge question, and a report 
was made, upon which certain Resolutions 
were founded and unanimously passed. The 
Bill now before the House, and which had 
reached its third reading (having already 
passed through the House of Lords), was 
a Bill to carry those Resolutions which 
Parliament had deliberately passed into 
Jaw, and nothing more. But the hon. 
Member for Birmingham asked them to 
pause at the third reading of this Bill, and 
to introduce a clause which would be in 
complete violation of its principles, and 
which would, in fact, amount to very little 
short of making all their previous resolu- 
tions and proceedings null and void. How- 
ever, be that as it may, he would remind 
his hon. Friend that at the time that the 
Birmingham and Oxford Railway Bill was 
before a Committee of that House, the 
promoters of that Bill were perfectly 
aware those Resolutions to which he had 
alluded were passing through the Houses 
of Parliament; and they were aware that, 
with the exception of those Bills with re- 
ference to which a special clause was in- 
serted, every Bill would come under the 
control of the general enactment which 
Parliament was about to adopt. Now, 
why did they neglect to ask, until the 
third reading of this general enactment, to 
have an exception made in their favour ? 
Why did they not take the opportunity of 
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inviting the Committee who sat on this 
particular Bill, and before whom evidenee 
could be taken, to make a special Report 
to the House that they had a case which 
would render them entitled to be excepted 
from the general operation of this enact- 
ment? If they had asked to make sucha 
Report to the House, why had not the 
Committee made it? It appeared to him 
(Mr. Gibson) that Parliament would be 
proceeding in direct opposition to its Re. 
solution, and to the Report of the Gauge 
Commission, if they were to allow the 
clause proposed by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham to be now introduced into 
this Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER supported the clause, 
which he contended could have no other 
object than to benefit the public. The 
only reason, indeed, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given for opposing it was, 
that the promoters did not take the proper 
opportunity for having an exception made 
in their favour; but in his opinion there 
was no weight whatever in this objection. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART said, if the 
Oxford and Birmingham line would be ren- 
dered useless without the insertion of this 
clause, as seemed to be supposed, why was 
that important fact overlooked by the 
promoters when the Bill was before the 
Committee? It was then proposed that 
the broad gauge should be granted on the 
whole line from Birmingham to London; 
but that recommendation was thrown out 
by the Committee. Ie would be no party 
to promoting a gauge which he was sure 
must be withdrawn sooner or later; nor 
did he wish to see any parties injured by 
the change. Ile desired, as did the Com- 
missioners, that means might be found of 
making an uniform gauge throughout the 
country by some equitable mode. But 
the Resolutions had encroached on the 
principles laid down by the Commissioners, 
and the present Bill advanced beyond them, 
and the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) went still 
further in extending the broad gauge. 
Throughout the continent of Europe there 
was an uniform gauge with one exception; 
and an engineer from Heidelberg was this 
moment here consulting with the most 
eminent engineers how to get rid of the evil. 
He implored the House to be more consis- 
tent in legislating on this subject than they 
had been: what they had done must be 
undone sooner or later, and an uniform 
gauge established. At any rate he would 
be no party to extending the broad gauge, 
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as was proposed by the clause of the hon. 
Member; and on commercial as well as na- 
tional grounds, he asked the House to ad- 
here to the principles which had already 
been laid down. 

Mr. HAYTER said, that in the present 
Bill there were two exceptions admitted 
which had not been mentioned in the Gauge 


Commissioners’ Report: they had not been | 


brought before the Committee, and had not 
had a special report made in their favour ; 
and why then should the lines mentioned 
in the clause be refused a similar advan- 
tage? With respect to what had been 
said about the time when the present pro- 
position ought to have been made, all that 
could be said on that matter was, that if 
the Government had not inserted the two 
lines in the Bill, the present was the only 
occasion when the parties could bring their 
proposition forward. Then it was said 
that the adoption of the clause would be 
inconsistent with the Report of the Gauge 
Commissioners, in which it was stated 
that the break of gauge was a most serious 
evil. But the House should know that un- 
less the clause was introduced, there would 
be a much greater break of gauge than if 
the Bill passed without it. They asked for 
no exclusive privileges with respect to the 
adoption of the broad gauge, as they wished 
to lay down a narrow-gauge rail by the side 
of it. All they asked for was what was 
given to the other lines to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed, that this 
might be looked upon as a question between 
two great railways, the Great Western and 
the London and Birmingham; and he hoped 
that hon. Members, in deciding the ques- 
tion, would dismiss from their minds all 
considerations with reference to the pecu- 
liar interests that might be involved in pro- 
moting those separate lines, and that they 
would look only to the public interest. He 
would remind the House of the charges that 
were made on the London and Birmingham 
line, until a competition was established; 
and he urged them to afford the public that 
accommodation which they ought to have 
by the competition of this railway, to which 
their attention was now directed. He called 
upon the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade to point out to him any inconveni- 
ence the public could sustain by laying 
down the broad gauge on this line; and let 
him show how any individual could be in- 
Jared by doing so, except perhaps the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS said, the question 
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appeared to him to be, whether this was 
the proper time to insert this clause, con- 
trary to what had been contemplated by the 
Committee on the Bill, or by the Commit- 
tees on the Bills for these railways them- 
selves? He must express his hostility to 
the idea of the broad gauge being brought 
into connexion with the narrow gauge north 
of Oxford. He had no interest in either 
| line ; all he was anxious for was, that the 
public should have as much accommodation 
as possible, and he should oppose the in- 
sertion of the clause. 

Sir G. GREY expressed his regret that 
the question of the gauges should have 
been raised on the present occasion. The 
subject was fully discussed in the House 
upon the Resolutions introduced by the 
late Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
on the part of the Government some months 
ago, which Resolutions were adopted as a 
sort of compromise between the different 
interests concerned in the gauge question. 
The House accepted that compromise. 
After those Resolutions were adopted, he 
had asked the late Vice President of the 
Board of Trade whether it were the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a Bill 
in order to give effect to them? He re- 
plied that it was. That intention, how- 
ever, was not carried into effect while the 
last Government were in office; but the 
noble Lord, the present President of the 
Board of Trade, acting upon the assurance 
given by the previous Government, intro- 
duced a Bill into the other House of Par- 
liament founded upon the Resolutions. 
That Bill had passed through its various 
stages in the other House, and had ar- 
rived at its third reading in this, when the 
inconvenient course had been adopted of 
moving a clause which had not even been 
printed, and the terms of which he knew 
nothing about till he saw them inmanuscript 
a few minutes ago, making another excep- 
tion in addition to those originally intro- 
duced by the Board of Trade—an excep- 
tion which was now proposed for the first 
time, and which had not been mentioned 
in the previous discussion on the subject. 
Without entering into the merits of the 
case, he would merely say that the safest 
way would be for the House to adhere to 
the Bill as it now stood, and which had 
been framed in strict conformity to the Re- 
solutions of the House. 

Mr. HENLEY did not think that it was 
the province of the Committee to which this 
subject was referred to state the exceptions 





which should be made. He considered 
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that this clause came within the spirit of 
the exceptions allowed by the Bill. 

Mr. MANGLES observed, that the par- 
ties had had ample opportunities of being 
heard before the Gauge Commissioners, 
but they either did not appear, or if they 
did, they made no impression upon those 
officers, who were looking only to the in- 
terest of the public. The Board of Trade 
again decided on this question, after due 
consideration ; and he denied that it was 
competent for the House, at that stage 
of the Bill, to adopt such a claim. He 
could not conceive on what ground they 
brought forward the subject again at that 
period of the Session. 

House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 46: 
Majority 31. 

List of the Avxs. 
Layard, Capt. 
Nicholl, rt. hon, J, 
Rolleston, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 

TELLERS, 

Muntz, G. F. 
Spooner, R, 

List of the Nors. 
Arundel and Surrey, Howard, P. H. 

Earl of Mangles, R. D. 
Bateson, T. Masterman, J. 
Beresford, Major Morpeth, Visct. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt. O’Conor Don 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. Palmer, G. 
Blackburne, J. 1, Parker, J. 

Bodkin, W. H. Philips, M. 
Brocklehurst, J, Pigott, rt. hon. D. 
Brotherton, J. Plumridge, Capt. 
Brown, W. Rich, I. 

Buller, C. Rumbold, C. E. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. S. Scott, hon. F. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Douglas, Sir H. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Duneannon, Visct. Stewart, P. M. 
Dundas, Adm. Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
Ebrington, Visct. Turner, E, 

Escott, B. Ward, I. G. 

Etwall, R. Wilshere, W. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. Wood, rt. hon, C, 
Gore, M. Wyse, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. TELLERS, 
Hawes, B. Tufnell, H. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. Craig, W. G. 


Bill passed. 


Bernal, R. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Crawford, W. S, 
Cripps, W. 

Dunean, G. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A, 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Henley, J. W. 


EJECTMENTS (IRELAND). 
House in Committee on Ejectments (Ire- 
Jand) Bill. 
On Clause 15— 
“No person making distress for rent, taxes, or 
rates, shall take other charges than those men- 
tioned in schedule,” 


Sim KR, FERGUSON objected to the 
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introduction of taxes, rates, and assegg. 
ments. The sum of 2s. for each distress 
for taxes and rates was too high; and it 
was not desirable that any questions re. 
specting distresses for taxes should be in. 
troduced into this Bill. The clause did 
not sufficiently define, whether, supposing 
a number of persons were to be employed, 
each person would have a right to 2s, a 
day—neither did it specify the 2s. as a 
maximum. 

Mr. PIGOTT was of opinion, that it 
was equally desirable to limit the charge 
of distress for rates and taxes, as for rent, 
If his hon. Friend thought the 2s. too 
high, he would consider the schedule with 
a view to its alteration. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, the re- 
commendation of the Land Commission 
with regard to the limitation of the charges 
of distress, applied only to distress for 
rent. He understood from his hon. Friend 
near him (Sir R. Ferguson), that the 
charges for distress in the case of rates 
and taxes were already limited by law. 
If that was not so, it might be desirable 
to limit them also; but in that case he 
thought the 2s. should be fixed on as a 
maximum. In the case of distress for 
rent, the magistrates had no power of 
awarding a smaller sum. He would take 
the opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Pigott), why it was that a 
clause which was contained in the Bill, as 
originally introduced, founded upon the 
recommendation of the Land Commission, 
was omitted in the present Bill; he alluded 
to the clause by which the jurisdiction of 
the assistant barrister was extended to 
cases of permissive occupation. The Land 
Commission had given that subject much 
consideration. It was usual in Ireland, 
from charity or other causes, to put per- 
sons into occupation of a house, as care- 
takers, or from mere bounty. The law in 
reference to such cases was in an unsatis- 
factory state; and frequently such occupa- 
tion had led to collisions and unpleasant- 
ness between the proprietor and occupier. 
Under these cireumstances, the Commis- 
sioners had thought that the fifteen days 
notice, and the disposition by legal pro- 
cess, would be advisable; and a clause for 
that purpose had been introduced in the 
original Bill. He begged to ask why 
was now omitted ? 

Mr. PIGOTT said, with regard to the 
first point, he certainly thought it desirable 
that the fees for distress for rates should 
be regulated; but, probably, it might be 
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advisable to introduce those fees in a se- 
cond schedule. With regard to the second 

int adverted to by his hon. Friend, it 
had formed the subject of much considera- 
tion with the present Lord Lieutenant of 
Jreland; and, on the whole, it was not 
deemed expedient, in the present Bill, to 
extend the jurisdiction of the assistant 
barrister. The clause, as originally framed, 
would have given barristers jurisdiction in 
cases of title to land, which was contrary 
to the intention of the Legislature—their 
jurisdiction was intended to be confined to 
eases of contract. It would have operated 


upon the Statutes of Limitation and other 
important Acts: for these reasons it was 
deemed expedient to omit that clause. 

The Clause passed. Bill passed through 
Committee. House resumed, and adjourned 
at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 13, 1846, 


MinuTes.] Pupiic BiLts.—1* Commons Inclosure 
(No. 5); Drainage of Lands; Wreck and Salvage. 

2" Deodands Abolition (No. 2); Sugar Duties (No. 3); 
Court of Common Pleas; Militia Pay; Patent Commis- 
sion; Forms (Assessed Taxes). 

Reported. Mandamus (Ireland); Adverse Claims (Ireland); 
Highway Rates ; Loan Societies; Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance; Stock in Trade; Copyhold Commission. 

5 and passed. Grand Jury Cess Bonds (Ireland) ; 
Prisons (Ireland); Books and Engravings. 

Received the Royal Assent. Consolidated Fund ; 
Unions, 

Petitions PreseNTED. From Guardians of the Cam- 
bridge Poor Law Union, for Repeal of Lunatics Act and 
Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—From Guar- 
dians of the Milford Union, for Relief from the Outlay 
connected with the Erection of Workhouses.—From Hun- 
stanton, against the Sugar Duties Bill (No. 5).—From 
Titchmarsh, against the Poor Removal Bill. 


Art 


LAW OF ARREST. 

Lorp DENMAN having presented several 
petitions for the abolition of judicial oaths, 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, he wished 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the grievances to which foreigners were 
now exposed by the state of the law, and 
the manner in which oaths were allowed to 
be taken in this country. He would sim- 
ply state the facts of the case to which he 
was about to refer, and then beg their 
Lordships to provide some remedy for the 
necessity. A gentleman of great respecta- 
bility, a foreigner, Mr. Ouvrard, with whom 
he had the honour of being intimate, and 
who was also an intimate friend of his no- 
ble Friend the gallant Duke who now gene- 
rally sat on the cross benches, and also of 
his noble Friend Lord Ashburton, and of 
his noble Friend the Earl of Lonsdale, on 
Journey from Strathfieldsaye, where he 
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had been on a visit to the noble Duke, to 
the seat of his noble Friend the Earl of 
Lonsdale, was arrested a few days ago by 
a person in the situation of a pewterer, a 
maker of pewter pots; but who pretended 
that he was a civil engineer. Now Mr. 
Ouvrard had been, as many noble Lords 
were aware, connected with transactions to 
the amount of between 30,000,0002. and 
40,000,000/., and without his aid we could 
not have effected the subsidies with France, 
nor completed the last peace in the years 
1817 and 1818; but the person who arrest- 
ed him stated that he (Mr. Ouvrard) owed 
him 1,000 guineas—a round sum of 1,000 
guineas—for work and labour as an engi- 
neer; and that he had sworn that he was 
about to quitthe country. The fact, how- 
ever, was that Mr. Ouvrard had taken the 
lease of a house for six or eight months, 
and part of the work and labour charged 
against him was for surveying those same 
premises. The pewterer had the audacity 
to swear that Mr. Ouvrard owed him 1,000 
guineas for the work he had surveyed. The 
affidavit was laid before the Lord Chief 
Baron, who thought fit, without any fur- 
thor inquiry, to issue an authority fora 
warrant, under which Mr. Ouvrard was, on 
Wednesday week, arrested and taken to a 
lock-up house in Chancery-lane, where he 
(Lord Brougham) saw him. The Lord 
Chief Baron endorsed the writ for the full 
amount of 1,000 guineas, without the least 
inquiry, beyond the affidavit, as to that 
sum being due, and it might as well have 
been endorsed for 10,0007. Indeed, a 
capias was once issued against his friend 
Mr. Mendizabel for 150,0002., and as bail 
would have been required for three times 
that amount, he must have gone to prison 
had he not avoided the writ by flight. Mr. 
Ouvrard remained in custody at the spong- 
ing-house from the Wednesday to the next 
Monday, when he filed an affidavit peremp- 
torily denying that he was going abroad, 
or that his niece had so stated, and de- 
claring that he was going to Westmore- 
land. Application was made to the Judge 
at chambers; and he (Lord Brougham) 
would have thought that, as a matter of 
course, Mr. Ouvrard would have been dis- 
charged from custody at once; but the 
Chief Baron declared that the other side 
ought to have an opportunity of filing affi- 
davitsin reply. Of that he especially com- 
plained, because if that were allowed them, 
of course Mr. Ouvrard would be permitted 
to file affidavits by way of rejoinder, and 
so the matter might go on for a year, whilst 
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the party was still in custody. He com- 
plained, then, of the law which enabled a 
Judge to allow such a proceeding. The 
result was, that this gentleman was re- 
manded from the Monday till Wednesday, 
having been for seven days and eight nights 
locked up in a sponging-house, when the 
moment the Judge applied his mind to the 
ease he was dismissed as a matter of course; 
and yet the learned Chief Baron did not 
give him his costs. He (Lord Brougham) 
had a direct interest in this case in com- 
mon with their Lordships; for, as they 
were aware, the French law, whether right 
or wrong, declared that whatever law was 
applied to French subjects in other coun- 
tries, should be applied in France towards 
the subjects of those other countries, as a 
kind of reciprocity; so that if he happened 
to have a dispute with an agent, he might, 
the moment he got to the French territory, 
be arrested, not for any certain debt, but 
for any sum any agent might fancy; and, 
as he had no privilege of Parliament there, 
he would be forced into prison. He knew 
the manner in which other Judges acted 
with respect tothe noble and learned Lord’s 
Bill (Lord Campbell’s); they inquired be- 
fore they endorsed the writ, to see that 
there was some show of probability in the 
intended going abroad; and Mr. Justice 
Wightman, when a man swore that an- 
other was going abroad, asked, ‘‘ Have 
you searched the Passport Office ?’’ and 
that not having been done, he would not 
give the writ as a matter of course. Now 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Norman- 
by) was in the eye of the law in meditatione 
Suge, as he was about to go as ambassador 
in Paris; and if he had not the privilege of 
Parliament, he might be arrested for any 
amount any one chose to swear owing by 
the noble Marquess to him. If this were 
the state of the law, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that it should receive some expla- 
nation. : 

Lorp CAMPBELL, having had a con- 
siderable hand in the framing of the law, 
sincerely lamented the misfortune that had 
befallen Mr. Ouvrard, who was a gentle- 
man of great respectability and wealth; 
but he believed that the law had been 
placed on a just, equitable, and satisfac- 
tory basis. Formerly any person could 
arrest another on swearing that a debt was 
due: he regarded that law as a reproach; 
but it would be wrong if it had been left 
in the power of a debtor fraudulently to es- 
cape from the country to avoid his debts. 
This was done in imitation of the Scotch 
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law; but the Judge must be satisfied that 
the party was about to fly the country to 
avoid his creditors: till he was about to do 
that he was not liable to arrest. It was 
absolutely necessary that such a power to 
prevent fraud should exist somewhere; and 
he knew no hands in which it could be so 
safely lodged as those of the Judges. No 
doubt the Chief Baron had been misled by 
the affidavits of the person claiming the 
money, because it must be clearly proved 
to the Judge that there were reasons for 
the belief that a party intended to leave 
the country before he would endorse the 
writ. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the prin- 
ciple was taken from the Scotch law, but 
not the details. 

Lorp DENMAN apprehended that there 
was no alteration made by the late law as 
to the form of application for an arrest, 
He apprehended that if any one swore that 
another was indebted to him in the sum of 
5001. for work and labour, it would be dif- 
ficult or impossible for the Judge to make 
any preliminary inquiry whether the affida- 
vit was right as to the amount. Avs to the 
circumstances from which the Judge was to 
infer that the party was about to leave the 
country, they must be set out fully in the 
affidavit; and he did not think the Judges 
allowed any party to file affidavits in reply, 
in the manner stated; and, in justice to 
the Lord Chief Baron, he must say he be- 
lieved that in this case he appeared to have 
acted according to the usual practice in al- 
lowing the writ to issue. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that allowing 
affidavits in reply was the grievance of his 
charge; but here there was no inquiry as 
to the amount claimed being really due. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
a party claiming a debt went before a 
Judge, swearing to the amount. What 
opportunity was there from this ex parte 
statement for the Judge to see whether the 
amount was really due ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that every 
one knew that the parties never got the 
full amount of the damages laid in the de- 
claration. 


Commissioners. 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 

Lorv BROUGHAM rose to move that 
the Returns ordered to be made by the 
Poor Law Commissioners by that Louse 
be made forthwith. One was an important 
teturn relative to communications that had 
passed with them. It had been proved in 
another place that one of the Commission- 
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ers had interposed, and the Secretary had 
not made the Returns. He had moved for 
them three times, and a fortnight since had 
moved that they be made forthwith, and 
yet they were not made. The Poor Law 
Commissioners were bound to make the 
Return; to speak gently, it was a grievous 
neglect of duty in the Commissioners set- 
ting themselves against the Orders of that 
House. The other Return was of the 
number of times the Commissioners had 
met as a board since 1840; he understood 
the Return would be ‘‘nil;’’ and if so, 
they had not acted in a legal manner; for 
the Act gave power that they, or any two 
of them, ‘‘ acting as such board,” should 
put the Act in force. It was necessary 
that they should hold a board; and yet it 
appeared in evidence elsewhere, that they 
had not done so. He deeply regretted 
this, because it increased the clamour out 
of doors against the law, which people, for 
reasons of their own, made against it. 
After a short pause, the noble and learned 
Lord again rose and said, that it was sug- 
gested to him that he was wrong in moving 
for the Returns forthwith, as he had al- 
ready moved for them three times, and a 
fortnight since had moved that they be 
presented forthwith, and that he ought not 


to move a fourth time. He therefore gave 
notice that, if the Order were not complied 
with, and the Returns made by five o’clock 
to-morrow, he would move that the Com- 
missioners and their Secretary be called to 
the bar. 


SUGAR DUTIES (No. 3) BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON moved the 
Second Reading of the Sugar Duties Bill 
(No. 3). 

The Bisnor of OXFORD said: I as- 
sure your Lordships that it is not without 
feelings of the greatest diffidence that I 
rise for the purpose of opposing the pre- 
sent Motion. The cause in which I am 
called upon to address you is one, the cha- 
racter of which is, in my eyes, peculiarly 
sacred; yet I feel the greatest difficulty in 
opposing myself to any proposal proceeding 
from Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
give me great pain at any time to oppose 
a Government measure; and I conceive it 
tobe highly inconvenient that opposition 
to any measure introduced by the Admi- 
nistration for the time being should pro- 
ceed from any one sitting on this bench; 
but the pain necessarily occasioned by op- 
position of any kind, is much increased by 
the duty of opposing the present Govern- 
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ment upon this question. I beg further to 
assure your Lordships, that if the Bill now 
before you was one which related merely to 
matters of revenue or finance, I should so 
distrust my own judgment, that I should 
not be found in opposition to the proposal 
of the Government, and upon other grounds 
I should abstain from troubling your Lord- 
ships this evening. But the Bill now be- 
fore the House is not a matter of revenue 
or finance—it is one which affects, most 
deeply affects, the moral character, the jus- 
tice, and the integrity of this country; 
and however influenced I may be by every 
one of the restraining feelings to which I 
have referred, I still am bound by a sense 
of duty to take the course which I am now 
about to pursue, and to obtrude myself on 
the attention of your Lordships upon this 
occasion. I repeat that it is peculiarly 
painful to me to oppose the present Go- 
vernment, because I cannot forget that 
those who preceded some Members of the 
Queen’s Ministry in the hereditary honours 
and titles which they enjoy, were men dis- 
tinguished for a long, persevering, and uni- 
form support of that side of the present 
question which I humbly and fecbly en- 
deavour to advocate; they were friends of 
the cause in the old days when the cause 
was in disrespect; they were no summer 
friends to the cause they advocated. The 
noble Marquess, now President of Her 
Majesty’s Council, I have long been taught 
to regard with honour and admiration on 
account of his opposition to slavery and the 
Slave Trade. I also cannot forget that a 
noble Earl, the second who possesses the 
title now borne by the Colonial Secretary, 
made a Motion in the House of Commons 
against the Slave Trade, and with a view 
to its total abolition. Therefore do I feel 
the greater pain in thus addressing the 
House; but the claims of duty frequently 
force us to do that which is the most re- 
pugnant to our feelings; and I can truly 
say, that if I did not feel bound by a strong 
tie of duty, I should on the present ocea- 
sion have given a silent vote. But let me 
say at once, that I mean by no covert in- 
sinuation to suggest that noble Lords who 
support this measure, are one whit less hu- 
mane, one whit less sincere and earnest in 
their desire to prevent slavery and the 
Slave Trade, than I am myself. I shall 
of course not trouble your Lordships with 
the metaphysical argument, in which I 
think we are right. It is what we know 
and see every day, that much is taken for 
granted; but that only makes it more the 
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duty of those who consider they perceive, 
and in those noble Lords who desire to 
maintain, the right in this case, though an 
error in judgment if wrong, to come for- 
ward and to endeavour to clear away those 
misconceptions which have led others to a 
wrong conclusion. I think, after giving 
to it the best consideration, that the ques- 
tion, in the view that they take of it, may 
be stated in the fewest possible words. 
The argument which has been brought 
forward to induce your Lordships to pass 
this Bill is this—the people of England are 
now supplied with an insufficient quantity 
of an article, if not entirely essential to 
their well-being, essential certainly to their 
comfort, essential in a high degree even 
to their well-being; the quantity therefore 
which is now supplied must be increased; 
the increase can only come from facilitat- 


Sugar Duties. 


ing the trade in that article with Cuba and | 


Brazil; and therefore you must facilitate 
the admission of Cuba and Brazil sugar, in 
order, first, to supply the people at home 
with a sufficient quantity of this article, 


which is so necessary; and, secondly, to | 


provide a vent for your manufactures, the 


production of which is the main livelihood | 


of your home population. This, I think, 
is the argument put before us. Now, this 
argument implies this, that a larger quan- 
tity of sugar must be exported from Cuba 
and Brazil, to be imported into this coun- 
try. And it necessarily implies this, for 
this reason, that the deficiency of the sup- 


ply in the English market is not because | 


the English market is not able to com- 
mand this article in preference to other 
markets, but because the entire production 


of sugar, in all sugar-producing countries, | 
is so limited that you cannot increase, as | 

. ne . . | 
you wish, the supply to the English mar- | 
5 . . Shad ee ° } 
ket, without increasing the production in the | 
I have it from | 


sugar-producing countries. 
a far higher authority than myself, from 


a declaration made in another place by | 


a Gentleman who is well acquainted with 


the particular subject and the particular | 
countries—from Sir J. Hogg—that there | 


has not been up to this time, in all sugar- 
producing countries, such a_ sufficient 
supply of sugar as is required to be 
supplied. He went on to say, that only 
in regard to this great article of con- 
sumption does there occur the fact that, 
if you take the trade of a year, there is 
not at the end of the year three months’ 
supply left on hand, so closely~even in a 
year—does the consumption of the pro- 
duced material tread on the power of pro- 
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duction. Therefore, does it seem that 
| there must be an increased, and a greatly 
| increased, power of production in Cuba 
/and Brazil, in order to supply that in. 
/ ereased demand which it is your purpose 
to ereate in England. Now, how is that 
| to be increased? Not—and here I may 
| quote the authority of the noble Earl (the 
Karl of Clarendon) upon the Treasury 
bench at this moment—by the introduction 
| of machinery into Cuba and Brazil, be- 
| cause, as it was most truly said by the no- 
| ble Earl, the powers of machinery imply a 
|ecertain amount of knowledge, of civiliza- 
| tion; the Slave Trade implies no amount 
‘of civilization, and therefore you cannot 
bring, you cannot compare, the two things 
together. The Slave Trade implies the 
production of sugar by the sinews, the 
' muscles, and the thews of men—the mere 
effort of a man’s strength; but by ma- 
|chinery are implied very different forces 
and agents. And it is not, therefore, that 
| you will bring in machinery to do the work 
| and to effect the end, but it is that you 
must, in some way or other, obtain from 
' the manual labour of Cuban and Brazilian 
workmen, that greater amount of labour 
you require. Now, again, how is this to 
be obtained? Not by a greater amount of 
labour exacted from existing labourers: no; 
it is admitted on all hands that a greater 
amount of labour from that source cannot 
be obtained; that every effort has been 
tried, and that every effort has failed; that 
the lash has done its utmost; that physical 
suffering of every kind has done its utmost ; 
and that the exertions under the influence of 
the lash which already have been made, are 
not to be exceeded. Therefore it is im- 
possible thus to do it. At this moment 
we know by the accounts we have ob- 
tained, that the slaves of Cuba and Brazil 
are calculated to perish at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum—that always at the 
end of ten years the whole existing amount 
of labour is killed off, and a new stock has 
tobe brought in. It is therefore impossible 
out of the existing stock to obtain a greater 
amount of labour than is already obtained. 
How, then again, I ask, is it to be ob- 
tained? The only way to increase the 
production is to increase the number of 
producing labourers, that is to say, to ex- 
tend the Slave Trade, which brings those 
labourers from Africa. And this is capa- 
ble of being reduced so much to a numeri- 
cal calculation, that, finding as we do in 
Cuba that the labour of one negro is equal 
to 19 ewts. of sugar, we may say that for 
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every additional ton of sugar purposed by 
this Bill to be introduced into England, 
directly and by necessity—not by the re- 
mote chance of circumstances and causes 
—not by a mere entangled chain and con- 
nexion of causes, but directly and immedi- 
ately—foreknowing and with our own eyes 
open—we render necessary the importa- 
tion of one fresh negro labourer from 
Africa into Cuba and Brazil. But this is 
not all. Multiply that labourer who is to 
labour there by all the loss of human life 
which attends the collecting of negro slaves 
in Africa. Even this is not the worst part 
of the business; for these slaves, before 
being made slaves were free, and their 
capture is the occasion of rapine, war, vio- 
lence, and bloodshed on the coast of and 
in Africa; and, therefore, we are carrying 
back into the heart of Africa itself all this 
mischief. It is not solely and alone the 
single man that is represented by this sig- 
nificant 19 ewts.; it represents likewise all 
the fearful amount of iniquity, cruelty and 
injustice in Africa, which is previously to 
be perpetrated before this one man is to be 
bought on the coast, and put in the hold of 
a vessel to be transported across the mid- 
dle passage. Then, there is to be consi- 
dered also the waste of life in the middle 


passage and in the seasoning, and you are 
to take all this into account in making an 


accurate calculation. For every 19 ewt. 
or 20 ewt. of sugar you are going in this 
way to introduce into England, you will 
have to consider the loss of life in collect- 
ing the labourers in Africa, then the loss 
of life in the middle passage, and the sea- 
soning on reaching those shores which to 
him are so cruel and inhospitable. There- 
fore, it is clear that the direct and neces- 
sary effect of this act of yours must be to 
produce a great, an immediate, and there- 
fore, I say, a most iniquitous increase in 
that great crime—in that greatest of crimes 
—the Slave Trade; the capturing of man 
by violence, and violently and cruelly trans- 
ferring him from the condition of a free 
man to the condition of a slave. Now, my 
Lords, this argument appears to me to be 
incontrovertible; at least, I will say thus 
much, that as yet it has been uncontro- 
verted; there has been no direct answer to 
it whatever, and I speak after having 
studied with great attention the recent de- 
bates on this subject both in your Lord- 
ships’ and in the other House. This plain, 
and as I think convincing argument, re- 
mains as yet untouched. It certainly has 
been met in this way, by a series of objec- 
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tions which have been urged to take off 
the force of the argument, the argument 
itself being left without an answer. One 
objection urged—urged, I think, in your 
Lordships’ House, and undoubtedly else- 
where—is this, that the whole of our ar- 
gument falls to the ground, inasmuch as 
it is capable of proof that the increased 
production of sugar in Cuba and Brazil 
has not been kept pace with by an in- 
creased number of the imported negroes. 
Such was the argument addressed on a re- 
cent occasion to your Lordships’ House 
by the noble Earl. It was urged by the 
noble Earl, that whatever may be the 
weight of the abstract argument, experi- 
ence, which has greater weight, has proved 
this—that Cuba and Brazil could go on in- 
creasing the production of sugar, without 
increasing the number of the negroes by 
whom it is produced. But what is that, 
my Lords, really worth? I deny utterly 
the truth and verity of those figures on 
which the objection is based. A state- 
ment was produced by the noble Earl, 
giving the number of tons and ewts. of 
sugar produced from a time, beginning in 
1844, and going five or six years back- 
wards, and showing on one side the in- 
creased quantity of sugar produced, and 
on the other the diminution in the number 
of negroes imported. Why, we have no 
data—no real, reliable data of either the 
one or the other. We have no data for the 
quantity of sugar produced; because the 
only measure, the only approximation to a 
measure of any such which we have, is the 
quantity exported, not the quantity pro- 
duced. We know only what was exported ; 
how can we know what was produced ? 
We hear the greatest conceivable com- 
plaints at this time, that there is a perfect 
glut of sugar in the markets of Cuba and 
Brazil—that it has no exit: this may have 
been the case in one of the years men- 
tioned; and we have, therefore, only the 
quantity of sugar which was exported, and 
know nothing of the actual production. 
Then, on the other hand, what do we ac- 
eurately know of the number of actually 
imported slaves? Why, we know nothing. 
In the returns brought forward by the no- 
ble Lord, and in those given to us by con- 
sular authority, we have certain state- 
ments; but what are they worth? What 
ean the consul at Havannah tell of the 
number of slaves imported along that coast, 
when it is a fact that the trade in these 
slaves is declared to be and dealt with 
by that consul as illicit and contraband? I 
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ask, how is it possible he can furnish any 
true returns of the trade or of the number 
of slaves landed along that wide seaboard ? 
The thing when it comes to be examined 
is absolutely fallacious, and unsound from 
beginning to end. We know then, as I 
have proved, nothing of the quanty of su- 
gar produced; we know nothing of the 
number of slaves imported; we cannot 
compare them; and therefore an argument 
so insecure in its numbers, and depending 
for its validity, if it have any validity at 
all, on its numbers, cannot be accepted; 
and it is not a necessary sequence that the 
sugar is not produced without additional 
labour, and that the labour is not furnish- 
ed by an importation of negroes. But 
there is another very important considera- 
tion—so important that I wonder it did 
not strike the acute mind of the noble 
Earl, that the introduction of negro labour 
into sugar-producing Colonies does not 
create in that year, or in the year following 
this introduction, any great increase in the 
sugar produced. The great necessity in 
those Colonies is, first, to keep up the 
existing supply, there being something of 
a regular demand; and, secondly, it is re- 
quisite to break up, calculating upon an 
increased after demand, the virgin soil, to 
build houses, to plant canes on the new 
lands, and to construct sugar-houses; and 
there is called for an immense addition to 
the number of labourers to bring these 
lands to the stage in which sugar is pro- 
duced. It is five or six years before there 
is obtained that sugar which is the result 
of the toil in breaking up these lands, and 
of bringing them into cultivation; and 
therefore, provided that in the year 1840 
or 1838, or in the year before that, there 
was an immense importation of negroes, 
the effect extended over the five or six 
years referred to—to 1844. You have, 
during those five years, a lull in the im- 
portation from Africa, and in the last year 
an increase in the production of sugar; 
for, in the preceding year, you had not to 
break up new lands. Thus, without an 
annual increase in succeeding years in the 
number of labourers, you have an increase 
in the quantity of sugar produced. But it 
is no mere speculation—in the very year 
preceding that to which the noble Earl 
pointed, there was one of those vast impor- 
tations of negroes. In the one port of Rio 
alone, in the year preceding that referred 
to, no less than 30,000 slaves are stated 
to have been landed to break up the virgin 
soil; and the result of that importation, 
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with the production year after year, has 
given you the state of things which the 
noble Earl has shown to have existed, 
This is the objection of the noble Earl to 
our argument; but while a negative argu- 
ment is worth nothing, a positive argu- 
ment is worth everything; and so far as 
this objection, on which great weight was 
laid by the noble Earl and by the noble 
Marquess, goes, the original position which 
I venture to lay down stands unshaken, 
and is to be received by your Lordships as 
untouched. It is so far true that the di- 
rect effect of this Act will be as a stimulus, 
as a bonus on that great crime, the Slave 
Trade. Another argument against us, 
which seems to me to be looked upon as 
the greatest of all, and which I find urged 
in all companies by persons of honour and 
integrity on that side, is what I would call 
the moral argument. It is said, at all 
events it is not possible for you who object 
to this measure to hold your objection, be- 
cause you permit and sanction the impor- 
tation of other articles, the production 
likewise of slave labour. You are receiy- 
ing Carolina cotton; and how can you 
show a conscientious objection to taking 
Cuba sugar? The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) will do me this 
justice, not to include me among those 
who, as he supposes, are hypocritically 
using this argument, for the purpose of 
covering altogether a different ground— 
that, at any rate, he will not think I ama 
disguised protectionist. I have been ready 
before now to sustain all the obloquy I 
may meet with in proclaiming myself, on 
all proper subjects of free trade, as much a 
free-trader as the noble Marquess can be; 
and therefore I anticipate the noble Mar- 
quess will give that weight to what I say 
which the argument per se deserves, and 
without thinking he is dealing with a man 
who puts it on the ground of humanity, 
secretly intending to cover the ground of 
protection and personal interest. What is 
this, the moral argument, worth ? It takes, 
if developed, this form; but you cannot, 
you are not bold enough to say—you do 
not stop the introduction of cotton from 
America, and therefore you have no right 
to refuse to admit sugar from Cuba: you 
cannot say this. Is it, in a grave assembly 
of reasoning men, to be told to us, a5 4 
convincing argument, that because I can- 
not undo one evil, therefore I must con- 
sent to another? Am I to be told it is ar- 
gument to bring forward to your Lordships 
in such an assembly as this, that because 
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I cannot prevent housebreaking, therefore 
I am to legalize murder? Am I to be 
told, because it is impossible for me to 
prevent my people dealing in the cotton 
which the cotton slaves produce—which 
dealing, be it remembered, begun before 
this country announced it would have no- 
thing to do with the Slave Trade or 
slavery; which trading we then found 
established; which trading from that 
day to this, this country has never been 
ealled upon to avow as a new principle— 
that, therefore, because this evil cannot be 
redressed, I would be a hypocrite not to 
join in inflicting another evil? When this 
argument comes to be weighed, it is utterly 
untenable, and will, I hope, be abandoned 
by your Lordships, and even by those who 
allowed themselves in extreme stress to 
use it; and it is an extreme and wonderful 
stress they are in to-find arguments to meet 
that overwhelming case against them. 
But this is not all ; we are told that we do 
not alone take cotton from America, but 
from Cuba itself there are goods admitted 
—as copper, coffee, indigo, and even sugar. 
That argument I answer at once by saying 
—I, for one, am perfectly ready to join 
with Her Majesty’s Government in forbid- 
ding the introduction of Cuba copper. Let 
the noble Lords who occupy the places of 
the Government produce a measure which 
shall make it illegal to import copper the 
produce of labour of a most horrible de- 
scription in the copper mines of Cuba and 
Brazil, and they will meet with the most 
unbounded support from me and from those 
who think with me upon this question. 
So far we would be quite free from the 
charge of hypoerisy, for we are as ready 
to join in repealing that as we are joined 
inopposing this. There has not, however, 
been a very fair statement of the case. It 
is stated that in the year 1842 the duty 
was taken off, and the introduction of 
copper from the mines of Cuba and Brazil 
was for the first time permitted. But that 
is not the fact: as the law stood before that, 
copper from Cuba and Brazil was admitted, 
not to be sold, indeed, in England, but to 
be smelted under bond; and all that we did 
in 1842 was to make a variation in the 
Previously existing license—not to grant a 
new license altogether, It was a measure 
expedient on the ground of public revenue; 
hot on which to introduee more Cuba copper 
into this country, but for a peculiar purpose 
—to be smelted and then exported. [Earl 
Grey: Hear, hear.] Mark how the noble 
Earl cheers: he thinks the argument un- 
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sound ; but I use it only so far—we have 
taken no new step in introducing slave- 
produced copper within the last few years. 
I desert that argument ; I say exclude this 
copper altogether, and that is my answer. 
And in arguing in this way the noble Lord 
will remember that there is this great dis- 
tinction—this is not a sugar-producing 
country for our own necessity; we are not 
only a copper-producing country for our own 
necessity, but we are a copper-exporting 
country, and that, therefore, this copper 
does not find its way into the English mar- 
ket, and is only smelted for foreign impor- 
tation when under bond. This, then, is 
our reply to the main argument, that I and 
others opposing this measure are ready at 
once to make illegal the importation of 
copper produced by that amount of wrong, 
ruin, and misery, involved in slave labour. 
Then the question of coffee comes; and I 
beg the attention of your Lordships to this 
point, for it is one of great importance, 
and one concerning which there has been 
much mis-statement. Some few years ago 
the coffee imported from Brazil and Cuba, 
was coffee imported only for re-exportation. 
There was a custom then universal in those 
places of drying the coffee on hides; this 
process imparted to the coffee a flavour 
which rendered it unsaleable in the English 
market; but the more northern nations, 
esteeming that particular flavour, were 
great purchasers from us of that coffee. 
The producers in time discovered this fact; 
they dried the coffee afterwards in a very 
different manner, and it then came direct 
into the English market. Here, however, 
the noble Lord will observe, that my objec- 
tion, and that of many others, is not an 
abstract objection to articles produced in a 
country the internal institutions of which 
admit of slavery. I for one hold that with 
such a case as that we have nothing to do. 
My objection is, that this Act is a direct 
bonus on that which we, as a nation, have 
declared to be so great a crime that we 
brand it as piracy on the high seas. We 
have pledged ourselves, and have the con- 
currence of other nations, so to deal with 
it; and it would be a contradiction to an 
instituted national principle of this country 
to do anything to encourage that which, 
as a nation, we have so branded. Now, 
the production of coffee in Cuba and Brazil 
does nothing to encourage slavery. I main- 
tain it on this ground—and I think I can 
prove it—that the growth of coffee affords 
abundance of employment, especially, not 
for the full-grown negroes, but for the 
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women and children; and that the labour 
of the women and children in this is of more 
value than that of the full-grown slave. 
His strength is wasted in the coffee plan- 
tation; it is valuable in the sugar planta- 
tion; and thus an encouragement to the 
trade in coffee has an influence to make it 
the interests of the Brazilian planter to 
foster the growth at home of a native race 
of negroes, in place of importing them 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Those 
coffee plantations are the cheapest and 
best which are attended to and laboured 
in by women and children; these will have 
to be procured, and can only, if their 
growth be not encouraged at home, be 
procured from Africa ; and just so far as 
you, in these countries, throw difficulties 
in the way of sugar, and facilities in the 
way of the importation of coffee, do you 
tend to make the planter in Cuba and 
Brazil depend for his profit upon the pro- 
duction of coffee, and not upon the pro- 
duction of sugar—just so far do you throw 
a hindrance in the way of the Slave Trade, 
and offer a bonus to the nurturing of a 
native race of negroes, growing up amid 
all the amenities of family life—and just 
so far, also, do you sow the way, in time 
—be that nearer or distant—for extirpat- 
ing slavery itself; substituting free labour, 
obtained from the country itself, for the 
unhappy negro slaves carried across the 
Atlantic. Thus, though the coffee im- 
ported into this country be an article pro- 
duced in a certain degree by the Slave 
Trade, yet the encouragement to that im- 
portation is inimical to the Slave Trade, 
and has the greatest direct effect in sup- 
planting the profits of that trade in the 
very country from which we import the 
coffee. J think your Lordships will now 
admit that the second objection as well as 
the first, has been answered on a twofold 
ground. It has been shown that it is ab- 
surd to say, because you have done wrong 
in this case, and cannot get out of the 
wrong, therefore do wrong in another case. 
Why, my Lords, this is the argument that 
has been handed down to us as illustrat- 
ing the history of temptation. What is 
the history of the temptation of every man 
in crime but this: he has taken one step, 
therefore take another ; he has injured his 
character, and contracted evil connexions ; 
it is too late to amend, and he goes on, 
on, down that dread descent which leads 
to reprobation and ruin? And, then, my 


Lords, think what that argument is; we 
may have done wrong of old in polluting 
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ourselves with the horrors of the Slave 
Trade; we were mixed with slave-trading 
and slave-labour employing countries ; late 
in the day we severed ourselves from an 
open participation in those enormities, but 
the remains of that former iniquity hang 
about you; and because I can point out 
to you those, therefore be consistent, and 
join us to the full amount in those unholy 
profits of which once you, with other na. 
tions, were the unquestionable partakers, 
I think that that second objection is de- 
spatched. I will now proceed to say a few 
words on the third objection raised against 
us opposing this measure, and I will put it 
in the plainest form. It is said that the 
people of England must have an increase 
in their supply of sugar ; that is the mode 
in which it is generally put; but I have 
heard it urged in an influential quarter in 
a more objectionable way ; it was stated in 
language like this—it is quite true that 
you have abolished the Slave Trade asa 
matter of justice; but now there is another 
injustice done ; the English people must 
have everything they want, and you must 
consider how much that claim of the Eng- 
lish people qualifies your former principle 
of the necessity of abolishing the Slave 
Trade, and the principle of not introducing 
any measure that may tend to encourage 
slavery. Now, my Lords, I deny in the 
most emphatic terms that the people of 
England have any right to have any want 
supplied at the cost of injustice, robbery, 
and rapine; the English people have a 
right to expect at your hands, that you 
will enact laws lightening their burdens, 
and facilitating their obtaining from every 
part of the earth what may conduce 
to that end, provided it comes in by lawful 
channels of commerce; but the people 
have no right, and what is more, I do not 
believe if they were appealed to that they 
would be found to demand, that they 
should be supplied with luxuries, or even 
the necessaries of life, where they are 
earned by the blood of those who, if Chris- 
tianity be not a fable, are their very bro- 
thers. I say, therefore, my Lords, that 
this argument of the necessity of an in- 
creased supply of sugar for the people falls 
utterly through. But then it has been at- 
tempted to be supported, as weak argu- 
ments often are, by a second weak one, a3 
if two weak positions joined together would 
make a strong one; and it is a common 
fallacy for reasons of this kind to be sup- 
ported in this way: it is said, though the 
argument as to the supply of the people 
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may not be maintainable, yet, after all, 
we believe that in the long run, as a com- 
monly admitted principle, free trade will 
do away with the Slave Trade and slavery. 
The proof is attempted in this way—it is 
stated that slave labour is dearer than free, 
and that if the countries cultivated by 
slave labour are brought into competition 
with those where free labour is used, they 
will, by the necessity of that competition, 
be forced to adopt the free system. This 
argument is produced with something like 
force, for it has the appearance of a wea- 
pon taken from our own camp. You say 
the emancipationists and abolitionists were 
always telling us free labour is cheaper 
than that of slaves : but what is really the 
argument? It is this, that free labour, 
cateris paribus, is cheaper than slave la- 
bour ; that if put together, the lash on the 
one hand, and the inducements to work 
furnished by a domestic and family exist- 
ence on the other, then the free man will 
do more work than the slave. This is 
undoubtedly true ; but this argument is 
altogether inapplicable when a new condi- 
tion is introduced, and is therefore alto- 
gether annihilated when it is permitted 
to the slaveholder to introduce an un- 
limited number of full-grown slave la- 
bourers to replace those who may be 
killed off by the work, or rendered value- 
less. It is not true then that free la- 
bour is cheaper than that of slaves, in 
the sense of a more immediate produc- 
tion of wealth. It is altogether untrue. 
Ido not for a moment mean to say that 
the great Governor of this world has so 
ordered things that the larger reward will 
be to the unjust man who uses his fellow 
being as a slave, above the man who justly 
uses his hired labourer; but there is a 
more immediate return of wealth in one 
case than in the other; because wealth 
alone is not to be the measure of the 
blessing given by Providence upon one 
sort of labour compared with the other. 
Wealth may be obtained by slavery, but 
obtained in that evil way it brings a 
curse, not alone on the individual, but on 
the nation that so obtains it ; and thus we 
see that slave labour, while it produces 
more immediate riches, produces also evils 
which are the sure witness of God against 
it. It introduces miseries and evils of 
every kind ; every uncertainty as to the 
rights of property, every uncertainty of the 
tenure of life, not to the oppressed only, 
but to the oppressor ; while it poisons all 
the relations of family life with regard to 
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both. The history of all slave communi- 
ties shows this to be so. It is true, indeed, 
that men may gain great riches by the 
system; but with it comes a curse that 
poisons the wealth, and makes it valueless 
to its possessors ; men tremble in their 
very houses lest the instruments by which 
they have amassed the treasure, may at 
any moment become the avengers of the 
crimes by which they were made the instru- 
ments of obtaining it. As it is, slave la- 
bour, with an unlimited supply to replace 
those killed off, is undoubtedly cheaper 
than the Jabour of the free man, than the 
labour of those free men raised patiently 
through the years in which they can do no 
work, and maintained at the end of their 
lives through the years in which they can 
do but little. But it is said that in Cuba and 
Brazil this increase of slave labour, with- 
out stint or limit, is acting wholesomely in 
checking the importation by creating a 
fear of the slaves themselves. An abun- 
dant answer to this is, that the fear and 
the love of gain do not possess the same 
parties. The fear dwells principally upon 
the wealthy planter; the desire of gain 
rests upon the indigent, needy, and adven- 
turous planter, and on the unscrupulous 
and greedy slavetrader who has no stake in 
the country. Whilst the greatest terror pos- 
sesses the large capitalist, cupidity inspires 
the other ; and the two elements, instead 
of checking one another, co-exist together. 
There may be a perfect dread in one por- 
tion of society of the continued importation 
of slaves; but there is a perfect thirst for 
gold in the other; and the conflict only 
serves to produce intestine discord, and to 
aggravate the condition of the negroes so 
introduced. What I say is, that with this 
power of an unlimited supply of slaves to 
cultivate the virgin soils, slave labour is 
absolutely cheaper than free; and by this 
measure you will stimulate the transfer- 
ence of the negro from Africa to these 
sugar-producing countries in the exact de- 
gree to which you introduce their sugar 
into your own market. There is one more 
objection, my Lords: it is the last I shall 
trouble the House with, and I must apolo- 
gize for troubling it even at this length— 
it is said that, after all, the system of abo- 
lition upon which this country has hitherto 
been acting has proved a total failure; and 
that, therefore, we ought to make an altera- 
tion init. It is said we have tried cover- 
ing the coast of Africa with our vessels of 
war—we have tried the exclusion from our 
market of the produce of Cuba and Brazil; 
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and yet all has failed—that at the present 
time the Slave Trade is four times as 
great as it was in 1807, when we passed 
the Abolition Bill ; the system having thus 
proved a total failure, it is high time to 
try another course. But in this objec- 
tion, again, I deny altogether the first po- 
sition—I deny altogether that a greater 
number of slaves are now introduced into 
these countries than when we began our ef- 
forts. There is a barefaced fallacy in this 
statement, by which your Lordships must 
pot be led away. The question is not 
whether there is a greater number of slaves 
introduced than in 1807, but whether that 
number is as great as it would have becn 
had the Abolition Bill never been passed. 
Is this maintainable fora moment? To 
continue the stock of slaves in your own 
West India islands and in the Colonies you 
took from the Dutch and the French, upon 
the lowest computation, even if a single 
acre of virgin soil had not been broken up, 
15,000 or 20,000 negroes would have been 
required annually. The transport of that 
number of slaves has been entirely stopped; 
so much for one part of the failure. And 
why has there been an increase in the im- 
portation to Cuba and the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements? Was it in con- 
sequence of your measures? No; it was 
in spite of them; it has been caused by 
the inereased riches of the Continent of 
Europe, making it a greater sugar market 
than before; and that increased demand 
for sugar in the market of Europe has in- 
creased the importation of slaves to supply 
the demand, in spite of all your efforts; it 
has overpowered all your exertions. But 
will any man bring this forward as an ar- 
gument for throwing open to the produce 
of those slave countries the richest and 
greatest market on the face of the earth ? 
If, in spite of everything you can do, by 
shutting them out of the richest market in 
the world, the demand for their produce 
has increased to this extent, surely it fol- 
lows, as a demonstration, that if you open 
to them that richer and more powerful 
market, you will do more to stimulate the 
Slave Trade than ever you have done 
hitherto. There is one other part of the 
subject to which I wish to allude. Al- 
though there has been a great exportation 
of negroes from Africa, yet we have re- 
cently had abundant evidence that we were 
on the very margin of effecting the greatest 
possible abatement of the evil. This evi- 
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Brougham) read a letter from a Govern. 
ment correspondent in Brazil, showing that 
there was spreading among the population 
there a feeling of great dissatisfaction at 
being excluded, on aceount of the Slave 
Trade, from the market of England, espe- 
cially among those who wanted an imme. 
diate return of profits. There was a great 
disposition in that part of the community 
to admit that, given the exclusion from the 
English market, they were losers in many 
respects, instead of gainers, by the con- 
tinuation of the horrible traffic. The Go- 
vernments of Cuba and Brazil have long 
agreed with us to put down the Slave 
Trade, and to deal with it as piracy; but 
they have been overborne by their sub- 
jects. The people themselves are begin- 
ning to feel what exclusion from the mar- 
kets of England is, and would be ready to 
join, not in treaties, for we have had trea- 
ties enough, but in giving effectual means 
for carrying those treaties into execution, 
and preventing the introduction of slaves. 
This is what is going on on that side of 
the Atlantic; on the other side, we have 
had, with the exception of an interval dur- 
ing the alarm of the Chinese war, a greatly 
increased and more efficient force on the 
coast of Africa, which has driven the 
Slave Trade out of its most favoured 
haunts, and limited it to comparatively : 
few spots, well known and more easily 
watched. We have been able to contract 
with the native chiefs new treaties for the 
extension of wholesome and lawful com- 
merce; ports have been given up to us, 
which have been turned into outworks 
against the Slave Trade, instead of being 
its strongholds; missionaries having been 
appointed there along many miles of coast 
who are using all their means to civilize 
and convert the natives. Portugal is more 
disposed to co-operate with us than she 
has ever yet been. I have been told to-day 
by Dr. Lushington—an undoubted autho- 
rity on this question—that, within the last 
few weeks, the Portuguese Government 
sent word to a near relation of his, that a 
vessel, built for the Slave Trade, was fit- 
ting out in a Portuguese port, and inviting 
him to come in and seize her, and pre- 
vent her engaging in this infernal traflie. 
France is joining heartily with us in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade; and those 
best acquainted with the subject have 
stated their opinion, that the combined 
fleets of France and England, acting 
heartily together, will be able to blockade 
and seal up the coast of Africa, In that 
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opinion the late Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs coincided; that opinion is also held 
by the noble Lord who now holds that 
office. In the course of five years, eleven 
treaties and four conventions have been 
concluded for putting down the Slave 
Trade. If the present Powers act toge- 
ther heartily and honestly, they will be 
able to seal the coast of Africa against the 
exportation of slaves. But what you are 
now called on to do, my Lords, is to make 
all you have already done valueless and 
of none effect, and to reopen the Slave 
Trade along this immense seaboard; there- 
fore, just at the very moment when there 
is the most reasonable expectation of 
reaching the goal we have so long thirst- 
ed for—just at the moment we were 
beginning to be repaid the outlay of 
life, treasure, energy, and principle, all 
freely spent in this great cause—just at 
that moment you are asked to give up all, 
by making it impossible to continue the 
blockade on the coast of Africa—by mak- 
ing it impossible for the Brazilian people 
to join with the Brazilian rulers—and by 
making it impossible for the nations of 
Europe to believe that we can have been 
in earnest, or could have had our hearts in 
a matter which we are so ready to give up 
for a consideration of mere fiscal advan- 
tage. My Lords, when it is said that the 
abolition of the Slave Trade has been a 
failure, I certainly feel some sensation ap- 
proaching to indignation in my mind. It 
has been, my Lords, no failure at all. To 
those men, those honoured men, our com- 
mon ancestors, who fought the battle, and 
to those still living who have taken part in 
it, the object to be gained was not the 
Quixotic idea of putting down slavery at 
once all over the face of the earth, by 
putting an end to it in their own coun- 
try, or in lands subject to its control. It 
was that which they unflinchingly pro- 
claimed before their fellow countrymen, 
and that at least has been no failure. Who 
can say how much, in the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, the faithfulness of 
England to the truth in this point may 
have been the redeeming ‘part of her cha- 
racter among a multitude of failings, and 
been the means of drawing down those 
blessings of Heaven of which all have been 
partakers, and with which all are at this 
moment enriched? The arguments used 
against us now were equally used against 
our forerunners. They were told, as we 
are, “what is the use of abolishing the 
Slave Trade? It will only be taken up 
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by other nations, by the Dutch, the Spa- 
niards, or the Portuguese.”’ It was not 
denied; the answer was, ‘‘ We trust in the 
long run we shall bring them over ; but 
granting we fail—their own iniquity be 
upon them. Because others commit rob- 
bery and murder, shall we commit murder 
and robbery in a gentler manner, and with 
less of suffering to our victims ?”’ We are 
told we do not and cannot stop the Slave 
Trade by our efforts: I reply, we keep 
ourselves free from it, and if you pass this 
Bill, you will no longer do so. I think it 
is done ignorantly. I shall earnestly repu- 
diate it myself ; but I am convinced if Her 
Majesty’s Government believed, as I be- 
lieve, that this measure will give a direct 
sanction to the Slave Trade, and a great 
stimulus to slave labour, they would not 
propose it. But, at the same time, though 
done ignorantly, it is done directly. You 
want cheap sugar, and you are going to 
say—import abundantly the slave labour 
that produces the cheap sugar we want. 
You say we give way upon principle; we 
have struggled long enough: we have been 
beaten; we will be untruthful to our prin- 
ciple; we are determined to enjoy the ad- 
vantages we have lost by adherence to it; we 
will share them with you. This, my Lords, 
is the fearful step you are called on to take. 
I can only say, in conclusion, I have a 
fervent belief that if you take that step, it 
will be one more adverse to the opinion, 
the principles, and the convictions of the 
mass of this people of England than any 
step taken within my memory. I believe 
the history of the whole abolition cause has 
been this—slavery was shown to be con- 
trary to the will of Providence, the happi- 
ness of man, and the revealed word of God, 
and therefore must be a blot and injury to 
the country. The announcement of the 
great truth enlisted on its side the strong 
religious feeling of the country, and the 
battle was won by the Christian principle 
of Christian England. I believe the anti- 
slavery cause, from various reasons, has 
rather fallen to an argument of a different 
kind, and that it has become something of 
a political and sectional question. But let 
there be an announcement that, directly or 
indirectly, you are going to plunge this 
country again into the guilt of this great 
crime, and I believe the people will rise 
again and pronounce against it with the 
same feelings of indignation with which 
they put it down when it before existed. 
And I would urge it on your notice, that 
the only respect in which the contest upon 
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this question differs now from that by which 
it was formerly put down, is, that the ad- 
vocates of truth and justice fought at a 
disadvantage in pulling down an existing 
evil; those who resisted them only main- 
tained things as they were. But, we are 
called upon, for the first time, to make a 
direet step on the opposite path. We are 
for the first time ealled on to commit an 
act of retrogression, and to declare that 
the idea then written on the minds of the 
English people—the principle which, in 
spite of all the difficulties and hindrances it 
met with at a time when every free opinion 
wore the semblance of Jacobinism, and 
was thought to threaten the institutions of 
the land, enthroned itself into the hearts 
of the English nation—must be abandoned; 
that we must take a step in the opposite 
direction; that we must reopen what our 
predecessors closed; renew what, upon 
conviction, they abolished, believing that 
this great political crime can be, in this 
world of God, nothing but a political error. 
We are called on to declare that we may 
improve our revenues, amend our finances, 
and increase and make abundant the sup- 
plies the people need, by doing a wrong, 
encouraging injustice, and giving occasion 
to the perpetration of the cruellest wick- 
edness and the darkest evils that this earth 
ever groaned under, Believing this, feeble 
as lam, I should think myself unworthy 
of a place in this House if I did not ex- 
press that opinion by moving that this Bill 
be read a second time this day three 
months. 

The Bisnor of LONDON said, it was 
not his intention to trespass at the present 
moment at any length upon their Lord- 
ships’ time; feeling, as he did, that any 
lengthened remarks were wholly unneces- 
sary after the eloquent, the able, and the 
convincing address just delivered by his 
right reverend Friend. But oceupying the 
position which he filled, he felt that it 
would be neither justice to that position, nor 
to his own feelings, if he did not state what 
his convictions were on this most important 
project. He had been at first inclined to 
complain of the arrangement of which he, 
in common with others, had not been made 
aware, by which Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and others in that House, had agreed to 
take the discussion on this measure on 
Monday evening last ; but he had since then 
rather congratulated himself on that ar- 
rangement than otherwise, for it had 
afforded him an opportunity of considering 
with great care all the arguments both for 
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and against the measure that had beep 
used by the speakers on both sides of the 
question ; and the result was a deep and 
heartfelt conviction on his part, that their 
Lordships would, if they passed this mea. 
sure, sanction a direct encouragement of 
the Slave Trade, the abolition of which 
was one of the brightest features in the 
history of this country, and one which he 
thought might well be considered to be a 
set-off against the offences which they had 
for a long series of years committed against 
justice and humanity. It seemed to him 
that they were clearly taking a step in the 
wrong; that they were calling on the pub- 
lic to retrograde in that course, by bringing 
themselves to which they had made a con- 
siderable, and a noble, though he might 
add a somewhat tardy, compensation for 
the long course of crimes committed—he 
would not say by their Lordships—but by 
their ancestors, and that they were now un- 
doing, as far as they could without a direet 
legislative declaration, the good—the great 
good—which was wrought by those emi- 
nent men who so ably struggled against 
slavery, and particularly by one (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) whose son had that night shown 
himself to have inherited, in more respects 
than one, the mantle of his honoured sire. 
It was unnecessary for him to refer to the 
arguments used on a former night by his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), 
and enforced and illustrated that evening 
by his right rev. Friend, and to which in 
his opinion no answer had as yet been 
given. That argument indeed amounted 
to a demonstration that if they were to 
have a large increase in the quantity of 
sugar received from slave States, they 
must have also a large increase in the 
slaves to cultivate it, which increase could 
only be effected by a large increase in the 
Slave Trade itself. The importation of 
slaves to Brazil and Cuba was at least 
150,000 per annum. Now, if they were 
to have an increase of 30,000 or 40,000 
additional tons of sugar from these coun- 
tries, they could only have that increase by 
the labour of 30,000 or 40,000 additional 
slaves. This in itself seemed to be a con- 
clusive argument against the measure. 
When the cireumstances which attended 
the transport of slaves were considered, 
the argument acquired great additional 
force; and when it was recollected that the 
number of slaves imported into a slave- 
owning country was by no means the ex- 
tent of the injustice which the Slave Trade 
perpetrated. It was, he believed, caleu- 
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lated, and nobody had questioned the cal- 
culation, that for every slave imported, at 
least two perished, either in the process of 
capture and detention, or in the middle pas- 
sage. Therefore, if they were to have 
30,000 or 40,000 additional slaves im- 
ported into Cuba and Brazil, it must be by 
an additional expense, not only of the 
liberty of these 30,000 or 40,000 human 
beings, but of the lives of some 60,000 or 
80,000 who would be hurried into eternity, 
or exposed to the most cruel torture. Now, 
he did not hesitate to say, that if this in- 
creased supply of sugar for the labouring 
classes of England was only to be provided 
for at such a cost—if, in order to supply 
the people of this country with what they 
were supposed to need—he would not say 
30,000 or 40,000 or 60,000 or 80,000 
human beings were to be sacrificed as part 
of the process by which the importation of 
that additional supply of sugar was to be 
effected; but if the object could only be 
attained at the cost of the liberty of ten 
men; nay, if it were to cost the liberty or 
the life of but one man, he would consider 
it to be purchased at too dear arate. There 
were no secular or economical benefits 
which could be cheaply purchased at the 
expense of the commission of crime. The 
interest of the nations themselves would, 
he was pursuaded, be best consulted by 
honestly, frankly, and fearlessly repudiat- 
ing all that savoured of crime and injustice. 
Such a course would ultimately be found 
most advantageous, whatever might be the 
present temporal consequences. It was 
impossible, feeling as he felt, and as he 
had taken every opportunity of telling 
their Lordships, that the real prosperity and 
honour of this country depended on this 
great principle being adhered to—feeling 
that the wealth, and authority, and influ- 
ence which this country possessed in so su- 
perlative a degree, were bound up with this 
question, he for one could not give a tacit 
acquiescence to the passing of a measure 
which he believed from the bottom of his 
heart would fix a stain upon the legislation 
of this country, which he doubted whether 
the efforts of future years could ever 
effectually remove. He considered this 
subject apart from the question of pro- 
tection; he regarded it as altogether dis- 
tinct from any question of political eco- 
homy, except, indeed, of the highest kind, 
such as had been already brought under 
their Lordships’ notice. “He looked upon 
It as altogether separate from a question of 
Protection, except that protection which, as 
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a Christian Legislature, and in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, they 
were bound to extend to those unhappy 
beings so long the victims of their eupidity 
and injustice, who for a number of years 
had rejoiced under the shield of their pro- 
tection, but who were now to be handed 
over to those who had been neither de- 
terred by the measures this country had 
taken for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, nor moved by the sacrifices which 
it had made of interest to principle, from 
attempting to perpetuate that great crime. 
And now, he feared, the measures of Go- 
vernment would increase and exaggerate 
the horrors of what Mr. Pitt had described 
as the greatest practical evil of modern 
times. He felt that he would only weaken 
what had been said by his right reverend 
Friend if he entered further upon the sub- 
ject, though at the same time, he could 
not remain altogether silent when such a 
question came before their Lordships. He 
would, therefore, conclude by giving his 
most cordial support to the Amendment of 
his right reverend Friend. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, unlike the two right rev. Prelates 
who have just spoken, I have already had 
an opportunity of addressing your Lord- 
ships, and I therefore think it quite inex- 
pedient to seize this opportunity of which 
the right rev. Prelates had so just a right 
to avail themselves, for the purpose of en- 
tering again on the discussion of this sub- 
ject. But I feel that it would be almost 
disrespectful to the right rev. Prelates, 
or disrespectful more particularly to the 
right rev. Prelate who made the Mo- 
tion, were I allow it to be put to the 
vote without a single observation upon 
what has fallen from them; and also be- 
cause I feel that the right rev. Prelate who 
first addressed the House, addressed it 
with peculiar claims to its attention—claims 
which I should, on all occasions, be happy 
to acknowledge, on account of those ta- 
lents and abilities in debate which he has 
more than once had occasion to display 
before your Lordships; but, most of all, 
this has been an occasion when he ad- 
dressed your Lordships with peculiar ad- 
vantages, the greatest of which, perhaps, 
was, that he bears the name of one whose 
reputation, whose fame, whose life, and 
whose glory are imperishably connected 
with that monument which he raised to 
himself in procuring the abolition of the 
Slave Trade; in regard to which the right 
rey, Prelate has done me no more than 
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justice in stating that to me it must ever 
be a matter of gratulation and pleasing re- 
flection that I was one of the labourers 
when that monument was raised. The 
right rev. Prelate had also another advan- 
tage in addressing the House ; because he 
undoubtedly, from the circumstances of his 
position, recently called by that position 
into the Councils of his country, had no in- 
consistencies to explain, has borne no part 
in that series of measures which, notwith- 
standing what has fallen from him to-night 
—and I have heard similar remarks from 
others in the course of these debates— 
would, if allowed to remain on your Sta- 
tute-book, present the most glaring of all 
inconsistencies in legislation if you do not 
adopt the measure before your Lordships : 
and when the right rev. Prelate states that 
you have been most moral in your legislation 
on this subject, not once, or twice, or thrice, 
but incessantly and advisedly, in the course 
of the last ten or twelve years, let me re- 
mind him that it is not only essential that 
you should be in your own estimation con- 
sistent (which cannot be said if you retain 
that patchwork of legislation which now 
exists, and encourages slavery in one place, 
while it professes to depress it in others), 
but if you can persuade yourselves that 
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you are doing your duty to God and to 
yourselves by so imperfectly continuing to 
carry into etiect that system he recom- 
mends, you are not answering your pur- 
pose, you are not accomplishing your ob- 
ject, unless you persuade other countries 


that you are consistent in it. My Lords, 
it was from the effect produced by your 
example on other countries, that you are to 
hope to carry the abolition of the Slave 
Trade into etiect. And I beg to state 
that if the right rev. Prelate who spoke 
first has heard in any quarter the opin- 
ion expressed that the great measure of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade has been 
a failure, I am sure it is not from me 
or from any of my noble Friends that he 
could have heard such a sentiment. But, 
looking forward with hope and confidence, 
and in reliance on the protection of Provi- 
dence in a design so holy, I do expect that 
the time will come when full effect will be 
given to that abolition. It is by the moral 
effect of your example upon other countries 
that the object is to be accomplished ; and 
if to those countries you cannot exhibit a 
plain, intelligible system of policy, totus 
teres atque rotundus, you cannot expect 
that they will follow you into those sophis- 
tical arguments which draw a distinction 
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between what it is allowable to do for jn. 
terest, and what interest will not permit 
you to do; and which involve questions as 
to what is the precise amount of the claims 
your manufacturers may have upon you to 
dispense with the claims of morality and 
justice, or how far you can concede to the 
claims of morality and justice without do- 
ing yourselves and the public finances a 
great amount of injury. It is not by sup. 
porting such a system that you can expect 
to reconcile to your doctrines the other 
countries of the world. When the right 
rev. Prelate makes use of the authority of 
a noble Friend and Colleague of mine (Lord 
Palmerston), for the opinion that the trade 
on the coast of Africa might still be re- 
pressed by the diligence of Her Majesty’s 
navy, and by the measures of those in Her 
Majesty’s Councils, I trust he will give me 
leave to state to him that it is the most 
confident opinion of my noble Friend that 
to the ultimate repression, and even to any 
further success in the repression of that 
traffic, what is most essential is to esta- 
blish free commercial intercourse with other 
countries, especially the Brazils, which by 
that means, and by that means only, may 
be made to unite with us in making a ge- 
neral and efficacious attempt to put down 
the trade which it has been so long the ob- 
ject of our policy to suppress. In that 
very country, let me assure the right rev. 
Prelate, there is, to a much greater degree 
than he supposes, a free-labour cultivation 
of sugar and coffee. It is the opinion of 
those who are conversant with the subject, 
that free labour will gain to quite as great 
an extent, and probably in a greater pro- 
portion than slave labour can, by establish- 
ing free intercourse with those parts of the 
world with which it is the object of this 
country to establish such free intercourse. 
I therefore again say, that I indulge the 
greatest hope of the most beneficial results 
from the adoption of this more liberal and 
more generous system of policy so far as 
commerce is concerned. So far as com- 
merce is concerned, the right rev. Pre- 
late does not deny it. But those benefits 
will not stop there ; the principles assoc 
ated with our policy will work into mens 
feelings and opinions through the medium 
of commerce, and will lead to the produe- 
tion of a higher tone both of moral ~_ 
religious principle. I therefore will say 

cannot consider this as a measure of retro- 
gression. I do believe it 18. consistent 
with all the hopes we can permit ourselves 
to entertain on the subject. Knowing 
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what I do of the religious feelings, the 
moral feelings, the high tone of sentiment, 
which prevail among the people of this 
country, I must say that with all their in- 
telligence, with all their means of practical 
information in all commercial towns, with 
the active agency which we know is em- 
ployed, and justly employed, where the in- 
terests of religion and morality are sup- 
posed by a large class of the community to 
be at stake, 1 cannot but consider it as a 
most decisive proof that it is not the opin- 
jon of the country that this is a measure of 
retrogression, when this measure has been 
for wecks before the public, when the call 
upon the people to oppose has been loudly 
sounded, and yet no echo has been re- 
turned except in the shape of some half- 
dozen petitions presented within the last 
few days ; so that, if in the opinion of the 
country the measure be objectionable, whe- 
ther viewed as a matter of interest, or of 
humanity, or of policy, not a week would 
have elapsed but your tables would have 
been covered with petitions against passing 
it into a law. I hail it as a proof that 
concurring with Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
they see no violation of principle involved 
in the Bill, and no encouragement to the 
Slave Trade, and that they are prepared 
to join in the fervent hope, not only that 
the people of this country will be assisted 
as consumers, that their interests will be 
promoted, that commerce will be extended 
and enlarged, but that the moral feelings 
of mankind, from the extended intercourse 
among nations, will yet lead to the final 
euthanasy of this question. In conclusion, 
Ihave only to express the hope that your 
Lordships will be induced not to accede to 
the Motion of the right rev. Prelate, how- 
ever powerfully it may have been recom- 
mended to your notice. 

On Question, that the word “ now’ 
stand part of the Motion, House divided :— 
Contents 28; Non-contents 10: Majority 18. 
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Bill read 22. 
House adjourned. 


The following Protests against the Second 
Reading of the Sugar Duties Bill were 
entered on the Journals :— 


DissEntTIENT— 

1. Because, after the Legislature had nearly 
half a century, and the country above half a cen- 
tury ago, condemned the African Slave Trade as 
the worst of human crimes, comprising almost all 
others, and as the greatest practical evil that ever 
afflicted the world, we cover ourselves with a dis- 
grace never to be effaced by adopting a measure 
whose avowed object is immediately and largely to 
increase the mass of sugar grown in the slave- 
trading countries, and which can only be grown by 
an immediate and large importation of Africans. 
Consequently, the avowed object of the measure 
is the encouragement of the African Slave Trade, 
as much as murder, and not robbery alone, is 
the avowed object of the felon who destroys his 
neighbour in order that he may possess his pro- 
perty, by removing him out of his way. 

2. Because it is in vain to disguise from our- 
selves and cover over the guilt of slave-trading 
thus incurred, by pretending that we do not 
directly offer any premium for its encouragement. 
We as directly partake of that enormous crime by 
knowingly and wilfully augmenting the amount of 
the traffic which lays waste the villages of Africa, 
and desolates her coasts, as those do whom we 
brand with the name of felons, and visit with the 
pains of felony, for only letting to hire the ships 
employed in the traffic, although they have no 
more direct participation in the African voyage. 

3. Because nothing can be more futile than the 
defence of our conduct drawn from a reference to 
the importation which is allowed of cotton and 
other articles, the growth of slave-dealing coun- 
tries. IPfthat importation be an encouragement of 
slave-trading, it was criminal to permit it, and the 
fact of our having once been guilty is no excuse 
for extending and multiplying our offences. But 
the great bulk of such commerce is notoriously 
carried on with countries in which slave-trading 
has long ceased to be practised. Moreover, the 
chief branch of the importation, that of cotton, 
was established nearly a quarter of a century 
before we ourselves abolished the Slave Trade ; 
and there is the greatest possible difference be- 
tween refusing to give up a trade or a practice of 
any kind already adopted, and entering for the first 
time into a novel earcer of crimes not yet begun 
to be perpetrated. 

4. Because the question now under the consider- 
ation of Parliament differs from every other part 
of the discussions so long carried on respecting 
the Slave Trade and slavery. In all former cases 
our offence was, that we delayed to abolish a eri- 
minal system already, and for ages, established ; 
we only refused to do that which was clearly 
right. But now we are doing that which is clearly 
wrong; and are for the first time beginning, not 
continuing, a Slave Trade. We are actively creat- 
ing a Slave Trade which does not now exist, and 
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not passively suffering an existing traffic to go 
on. 

5. Because it is in vain to expect that other 
nations will shut their eyes to the garb of hypo- 
crisy in which this conduct of ours clothes all our 
professions of zeal for the abolition. When we 
urge them to join in putting down the execrable 
traffic, they will point to our Act encouraging it ; 
and, required by us to abandon the gains which they 
derive from conniving at the traffic, they will 
marvel at our boldness in expecting such sacrifices 
from them when we all the while are encouraging 
it ourselves for the avowed purposes of cheapening 
a luxury that we relish, and adding a small sum 
to the mass of our revenue. 

6. Because it is altogether preposterous to cite 
in such a debate the principles of political philo- 
sophy, and to call this a sacrifice to the doctrine 
of free trade. The highest authorities have long 
ago proclaimed that in this measure there are in- 
volved no considerations of commercial or finan- 
cial policy ; but, as one of the late Ministers said, 
“ the honour of this country,” as another asserted, 
“ the credit and reputation of this country,” and 
as all impartial men who considered the subject 
have said, the creating or the preventing an 
amount of suffering among peaceful and unoffend- 
ing nations, so frightful to contemplate, that no 
calculator of profit and loss can be hard-hearted 
enough to weigh against it the largest amount of 
gain, whether commercial or financial, which could 
be conceived to result from our legislation. 

7. Because, finally, the hurrying through Par- 
liament at the very close of a long and laborious 
Session, and in the absence of nearly all its Mem- 
bers, a measure of so desperate a character, and 
which is connected with other measures seriously 
affecting our whole colonial policy, as well as the 
trading interests of the mother country, betokens 
on the part of its authors an impatience of delay 
and of full discussion, only to be explained by the 
supposition that the extraordinary state of parties 
at the present moment offers them the only chance 
of carrying their measures, which would assuredly 
have been rejected, as they were five years ago, as 
soon as those parties had resumed their wonted 
position, BroveHaM. 
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DissENTIENT— 

Because, beside all the other reasons of justice, 
humanity, and sound policy, which prohibit a mea- 
sure so directly, so inevitably tending to the en- 
couragement of the Slave Trade, it is wholly in- 
intolerable, as it is altogether unprecedented, to 
hurry through Parliament, at the very close of the 
Session, and after almost all its Members have 
left town, such important measures, without the 
possibility of full discussion, and without giving 
the mother country, or the Colonies, any notice of 
them—measures which at one blow alter the whole 
commercial system of the country, and affect in 
the most serious manner, and to the greatest ex- 
tent, the manufacturing and trading community of 
the Empire. 

ASHBURTON, 
BrovenaM. 
Denman. 


S. Oxon. (Wilberforce.) 


LORD BEXLEY’S PROTEST. 
Dissent1eENT— 
1. Because the theories by which this Bill is de- 
fended, if true, ought to have been long ago laid 
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before the public, in order to their being fully 
and impartially considered; whereas this Bill, 
which assumes their truth without adequate di- 
cussion, has been passed with such haste and in 
such a crisis of affairs as to preclude inquiry. 

2. Because the Slave Trade carried on from the 
coasts of Africa has long been acknowledged by 
the Legislature of this country, and by the general 
consent of civilized nations, to be the greatest 
practical and moral evil now existing upon earth; 
and this country has, under this conviction, for 
many years attempted to suppress it at a great ex- 
penditure, not only of money, but of the lives of 
her people. 

3. Because this trade is now almost wholly con- 
fined to the export of slaves from Africa to Brazil, 
and to the Spanish Colonies in the West Indies, 
for the purpose of the cultivation of sugar; and 
on that account the consumption of sugar pro- 
duced in those countries has been subjected to 
heavy discriminating duties. 

4. Because this Bill, by opening the British 
market to sugar the production of Brazil and the 
Spanish Colonies on equal terms with that of coun- 
tries in which no Slave Trade has been carried on 
for many years, and even with the Colonies and do- 
minions of Britain, must give a great and imme- 
diate encouragement to that unchristian and in- 
human traffic. 

5. Because to give any encouragement to such 
a traffic for the sake of any expected fiscal or com- 
mercial advantages, would cover this country with 
indelible disgrace, as an infamous barter of our 
religious and moral duties for mere lucre. 

6. Because this Bill inflicts a grievous injury on 
the British colonists by exposing their produce to 
the unrestricted competition of foreign countries, 
which continue to be supplied with the labour of 
African slaves. 

Bexey. 
S. Oxon, for reasons 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
Denman. 


August 13, 1846. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGIIS PROTEST. 


DissentreENT— 

1. Because the Bill, by increasing the consump- 
tion of sugar the produce of Brazil and Cuba, will 
increase the demand for the slave labour by which 
that sugar is produced, and thus tend to stimulate 
the Slave Trade, through which that labour is sup- 
plied. 

2. Because the Government of this country has 
been engaged for more than thirty years in endea- 
vouring to induce all foreign States to prohibit and 
prevent the Slave Trade ; and has recently con- 
cluded a Treaty with France for the conjoint appli- 
cation of a large naval force to its suppression, 
while Parliament has passed enactments of an un- 
usual and stringent character to facilitate the ac- 
complishment of that object. : 

3. Because to establish fiscal regulations which 
tend, by encouraging the Slave Trade, to counter- 
act the measures so adopted for its suppression, 18 
inconsistent with good faith towards France, our 
ally, and disparaging to the policy and to the re- 
putation of this country. d 

4. Because the immediate reduction of the dis- 
criminating duties on British and foreign sugar, 
the manner proposed, and the gradual assimilation 
of those duties as it is to be effected by the Bill, 
are measures for which India and the Colonies are 
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in their present condition not sufficiently prepared, 
the West Indian Colonies especially still suffering 
under the effect of the various conflicting enact- 
ments which Parliament—first, in its unscrupu- 
lous cupidity, and since in its late repentant moral- 
ity—has passed with respect to them, and India 
haying been only recently enabled, by a tardy act 
of common justice, to compete on equal terms with 
the other sugar-producing dominions of the Crown. 

5. Because the projected scheme for facilitating 
the introduction of labourers from Africa into the 
West India Colonies is not yet in detail before 
Parliament, although proposed as a means of en- 
abling those Colonies to meet on more favourable 
terms the foreign competition to be created by 
the Bill ; and there is but too much reason to ap- 
prehend (the condition of Africa being considered) 
that this projected scheme of relief cannot be 
effectual without practically reviving the Slave 
Trade in British vessels, under the specious dis- 
guise of immigration. 

6. Because the whole measure is of a nature to 
convey the impression that the people of this coun- 
try are become tired of the honourable but costly 
character they had assumed, of the moral in- 
structors of nations ; that they are now resolved 
to seek compensation for the charge they are 
bound by treaty to incur, in endeavouring to sup- 
press the Slave Trade, from the increased revenue 
to be derived from regulations tending to its en- 
couragement; and that they no longer acknow- 
ledge the claim of India and the Colonies to have 
their interests equally considered, although unre- 
presented in Parliament. 

ELLENBOROUGH. 

8. Oxon, for the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 6th reasons. 
BeEx.ey. 

BrovucHaM. 


August, 13, 1846. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 13, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Binus,—1° Sunday Trading; In- 
come Tax Deduction. 

Reported. Public Works and Fisheries; British Posses- 
—_ Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Ejectments, &c. (Ire- 
land), 

3 and passed, 
Relief. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Wakley, from Parochial 
Authorities of the Parish of Saint Luke, Middlesex, for 
the Adoption of Measures for promoting the Due Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Entwisle, from Owners of 
Houses and Cottages in the Township of Everton, in the 
Borough of Liverpool, against the Rating of Tenements 
Bill.—By several hon, Members, from various places, 
for the Abolition of Naval and Military Flogging.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Herman Eugene Falk, for Inquiry re- 
specting the Hull Trinity House.—By Mr. Hollond, from 
Paul Thomas Lemaitre, Hammersmith, complaining of 
Sufferings and Hardships from Imprisoment under the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and praying for Redress,—By Mr. 
Wakley, from Samuel Millard, Medical Resident Proprie- 
tor of a Licensed House at Whitchurch, near Ross, in the 
County of Hereford, for Alteration of Law respecting Lu- 
Natics.—By Mr. Wakley, from several Physicians and 
Surgeons, in favour of the Medical Practitioners Bill.— 
By Mr. Wakley, from Inhabitants of Stoke Newington 
and its Vicinity, against the Enrolment of the Militia.— 
Mr. Hume, from Inhabitants of Winterton, in the County 
of Norfolk, for Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. 
John Henry Vivian, from Guardians of the Poor of the 
Swansea Poor Law Union, in the County of Glamorgan, 
for a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers. —By 
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Mr. Smythe, from Manufacturers of Gunpowder, respect- 
ing the Interference of Railways with Gunpowder Works, 
—By Mr. Hume, from James Sedgwick, Esquire, Barrister 
at Law, for Inquiry. 


Possessions Bill. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS BILL. 


On the Motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the British Pos- 
sessions Bill, 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the prin- 
ciple which was involved in the Bill before 
them. Hitherto the trade of our Colonies 
had been always regulated by the British 
Parliament ; but in this Bill there was a 
departure from that principle. Before the 
House passed such a Bill, they ought to 
know why the usual course of proceeding 
was departed from. According to the pre- 
sent mode of proceeding there was an uni- 
form rate of duty passed on all articles 
coming from foreign countries. Not only 
had the British Parliament hitherto re- 
tained the right of which he had spoken ; 
but it also retained the right of appointing 
the places where foreign ships should trade 
with them—that was, it appointed certain 
ports for that purpose, which were called 
free ports. This Bill proposed, instead of 


having the duty imposed by a British Act 
of Parliament, to give to certain Colonies 


the power of imposing a duty on foreign 
goods coming from foreign countries. This 
was, as he conceived, a very inconvenient 
course. No one, after what had passed 
that Session, could refuse to admit the 
necessity of lowering the duties in those 
Colonies ; but the question for the House 
was, whether that was to be done by the 
provisions of a British Act of Parliament 
extending to all the Colonies; or whether 
the Colonies should have a discretionary 
power to do so in their colonial assemblies 
with the consent of the Crown, and super- 
seding the authority of a British Act of 
Parliament; or whether in giving them that 
power they would act wisely in regard to 
the future regulations of their colonial 
system? In his own opinion, many incon- 
veniences would arise from the course now 
proposed to be adopted. They wished to 
give relief to these Colonies; but he did not 
think they would effect the desired remedy 
as well by the proposed Bill as they could 
by a British Act of Parliament. For in- 
stance, the Government here might decide 
that the Colonial Assembly had not taken 
that view of the subject which was for their 
own advantage and for the benefit of the 
Empire at large, while the Colonial Assem- 
bly might take another view of the matter, 
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and there would be by this no power to 
alter their determination. All that the 
Crown could do was to say yes or no to the 
decision of the colonial legislature. Thus, 
then, he inferred there did exist some ne- 
cessity for further consideration of this 
subject ; for great delay—not only delay in 
the imposition of those duties, but delay in 
sending back measures to the Colonies, 
and of having the colonial legislatures to 
reconsider the determination at which they 
had originally arrived — would certainly 
arise, and thus the relief which they desired 
to afford the Colonies must be delayed for 
a very long period. Let them suppose 
that a colonial legislature proposed one 
duty on goods from America, and another 
duty on goods from other places, they 
would soon find themselves involved in dis- 
sensions with foreign countries, and that 
too under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The Foreign Office must be 
placed in the very embarrassing position 
of being obliged to defend different duties 
imposed by different Colonies on the goods 
of the same foreign country. And how 
were they to avoid it? He was sure they 
ought to have kept in their own hands all 
that related to the intercourse of the Colo- 
nies with foreign countries. He was con- 
vinced the course they were about to pur- 
sue would be the means of deferring that 
relief which the Colonies required, and 
which they, he believed, intended should 
be immediate ; and he was also afraid that 
it would involve them in serious discussions 
with foreign countries with respect to 
colonial trade, and even with the Colonies 
themselves. This, he did say, was a point 
to which the attention of the House should 
be directed. They were here called upon 
to give up the great imperial principle that 
the trade of the Colonies ought to be regu- 
lated by the Legislature of the mother 
country. If they passed this, the Colonies 
might have a claim as to the retention of 
the jurisdiction of this country on other 
matters, when once we had abandoned 
this. The House would find, in deeid- 
ing on this question, that it was closely 
connected with our navigation laws. The 
Colonies might hereafter make a claim 
that these laws should not be dealt with by 
the British Parliament alone, but that 
they should also be enacted by the colo- 
nial legislatures. He feared the time 
might come when the colonial assemblies 
would lay claim to the right of interfering 
with our navigation laws, and of not allow- 
ing these laws to act in a manner which 
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they conceived to be injurious to their in- 
terests. They might find it difficult to 
make distinctions as to the duties to be 
imposed, and the ships which brought ar. 
ticles on which duties were to be imposed, 
The House, as he thought, was entitled to 
an explanation from Government, why it 
was they departed from the course which 
had been hitherto adopted—a departure 
which would, he feared, be attended by 
great inconvenience hereafter. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that he was not insensible to the in- 
convenience that might result from the 
operation of the Bill before the House; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must bear 
in mind the circumstances under which 
the Bill was introduced. He believed it 
might be better on the whole to regulate 
the trade of the Colonies in the same way 
as it had been done before; but it was im- 
possible to have any communication with 
the Colonies with a view to the alteration 
of the import duties; and thus they would 
have been depriving them of a portion of 
their revenues without any notice being 
given them, taking away taose ways and 
means on which they had a right to caleu- 
late, without preparing them for it by any 
intimation. It was thought better, there- 
fore, to leave this matter in their own 
hands, especially as the Queen’s consent 
was necessary to the carrying of any Acts 
which they might pass. There could not, 
however, be the least doubt that it would 
be desirable in all cases that the regula- 
tions of those duties should lie with the 
Colonies themselves. There were at the 
same time many obnoxious regulations 
affecting the trade of one Colony with an- 
other which ought to be abandoned. They 
had differential duties among themselves 
which were highly objectionable. Nothing, 
for example, could be more inconvenient 
than that the Colony of New South Wales 
should have differential duties on articles 
of produce between that Colony and Van 
Diemen’s Land. It might be desirable in 
the course of the next Session to introduce 
a Bill to put matters of this kind on a 
sound and proper footing, though he did 
not think it was possible to do so during 
the present Session. In the mean time 
the Colonies ought, without delay, to be 
relieved from the import duties to which 
they were exposed. They should not be 
exposed to protection against them, while 
protection in their favour was taken away. 
He thought, in reference to any inconvenl- 
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ence that might arise from the present 
course, that it would be in the power of 
this country to take care that no undue 
consequences should spring from it. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, he objected 
to this Bill because it was not a temporary 
measure, but a measure to enable the Co- 
lonies to impose duties which would last 
permanently. He did say that the House 
ought not to part with the important power 
which the Imperial Legislature was sup- 
posed to possess; and he thought the Bri- 
tish Parliament could certainly make better 
regulations on these subjects than small 
local legislatures. 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that the pre- 
sent was a very instructive discussion. 
They had here the principal mover in the 
cause of free trade, whose principles had 
been carried by the aid of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, expressing very great 
alarm about the navigation laws. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in that alarm—those laws were in 
imminent danger. The Colonies might 


not think it right to employ British ship- 
ping, when they could have foreign ship- 
ping to carry their goods; and if this Bill 
passed, they would be very likely to im- 
pose a countervailing duty on British ship- 


ping, and to send home their sugars and 
other articles in Russian ships. It was, 
in his opinion, of great importance to this 
country that the House should not give up 
its control over the acts of the colonial le- 
gislatures. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that there 
might arise under this Bill certain regula- 
tions between the Colonies with respect to 
trade which would become of a permanent 
character. Those regulations might as- 
sume a permanent form, and come at | 
length to assume the character of vested 
interests, not that the colonial body could 
hope for much consideration under the pre- 
sent system. Still, in his opinion, they 
would be giving up a great advantage if 
they allowed their Colonies to deal with 
foreign countries, as if each were a separ- 
ate State, and that too without the know- 
ledge of or taking into consideration its 
relations with other Colonies attached to 
the British Crown. 

Mr. HUME wished that the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider how far the Bill before the 
House interfered with the rules laid down 
as to the regulation of our Colonies. The 
peers of legislation in the Imperial Par- 

ament, as to the Colonies, ought to be 
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uniform. He objected to see the power of 
that House interfered with by any other 
authority. He wished them to observe 
that various custom-house officers whose 
services might be dispensed with, were 
now kept up by means of the various Co- 
lonial Acts. There was no less than 
575,0001. levied under the heads of those 
duties at present. That money was all 
spent in the Colonies; and in addition to 
it, this country had to pay 24,0000. to 
support the establishment necessary to im- 
pose such duties. Thus the whole of this 
large sum of money went to the Colonies. 
He really wished the noble Lord would 
postpone the Bill until Monday next, in 
order that he (Lord John Russell) might 
look to the evidence taken by the Commit- 
tee on Colonial Expenditure, in reference to 
this subject. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose seemed to differ from the 
hon. Member for Kendal. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal said it would be very in- 
convenient to have legislative power in the 
hands of different colonial legislatures ; 
while the hon. Member for Montrose wished 
to have that power given to the Colonies. 
He wished to describe what he conceived 
to be the state of the law to which the hon. 
Member had adverted, if it were attempted 
to make one colonial possession contribute 
to the expenses of the mother country—to 
contribute to our army, navy, and fortifica- 
tions, by duties to be levied on the Colo- 
nies. It was that which led to the resist- 
ance of the United States of America; and 
Parliament, in consequence, passed an 
Act after that event, by which it declared 
that all duties which might be levied in 
future in the Colonies, should be applied, 
not to any purposes of the mother country, 
but to the purposes of the Colonies them- 
selves. That was as he understood it, and 
the observations of his right hon. Friend. 
The question next occurred, whether, hay- 
ing given up that right, Parliament should 
interfere with respect to the trade of the 
Colonies. He differed very much from the 
hon. Member for Kendal, who said we 
ought not to allow any considerable power 
to the Colonies to regulate their trade with 
respect to their own wishes; while the right 
hon. Member for Cambridge thought the 
House ought, as hitherto, to regulate those 
matters by an Imperial Act. With respect 
to that subject, he should feel very great 
difficulty in legislating that Session. The 
Parliament had adopted a general principle, 
that they should not enact differential du- 
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ties, that they should not impose duties on 
foreign productions more than on colonial 
productions, nor on colonial more than on 
home productions; but, in doing so, they 
were not altogether consistent, inasmuch 
as they did, for the sake of revenue, make 
certain alterations in duties on various ar- 
ticles. The hon. Member for Kendal ably 
and warmly, as he usually did, supported 
the proposition that there should be a duty 
of 15s. charged on foreign timber, instead 
of the existing of 25s. That approached a 
protective duty in favour of home-grown 
timber over foreign-grown timber, and in 
favour of colonial timber also. Again, with 
respect to silk. The House imposed an 
ad valorem duty of i5l. per cent on the 
productions of the manufactures of foreign 
countries. He thought they were per- 
fectly right in doing so. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for Kendal as re- 
garded the timber duties, and he agreed 
with the House in the Resolution they had 
come to respecting the silk duty; but he 
thought that having taken the liberty of 
establishing free trade as a general prin- 
ciple, and of making certain exemptions in 
the application of this principle for the 
sake of revenue, we ought to treat our 
Colonies as we would wish to be ireated 
ourselves—that we should, in the first 
place, not keep up any protective duty 
which the Colonies may think unnecessary 
and injurious; and that we should not, on 
the other hand, deprive them of those du- 
ties which they may think necessary to 
keep up for the purposes of their revenue. 
He had before him a list of the articles the 
duties on which it was proposed to allow 
the Colonies to repeal or retain; and here 
he might observe that the whole power 
which they gave the Colonies was to repeal 
duties already existing; they did not give 
them any power of enacting differential 
duties, or of imposing duties on British 
goods which they did not at present pos- 
sess. Here were the articles to which he 
had alluded :—Glass manufactures, silk, 
and spermaceti, 15 per cent; cotton manu- 
factures, linen manufactures, woollen manu- 
factures, leather, 7 per cent; oil and gums, 
15 per cent; articles not enumerated, 4 
per cent. Now, he had stated in reply to 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, that with respect to the duty 
on provisions, there would be no difficulty 
in taking it away altogether. At the same 
time, he did not feel that it was a question of 
any urgency; for by all accounts there was 
plenty of provisions in the Indian Colonies. 
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But as to the other duties, he avowed that 
if the House had now to reconsider or to 
re-enact their old established protective du- 
ties, he thought much difficulty would be 
found to exist in certain cases. He might 
say—‘‘ Here is a protective duty on British 
goods; do not retain it, take it away.” 
But the Legislature of the Colonies might 
say, ‘‘ True, this is a kind of protective 
duty; but it adds to our revenue; and we 
cannot allow it to be removed.” Not 
knowing the sentiments of the Colonies on 
those matters, he, therefore, thought it 
fair to give those Colonies the power of 
dealing with these duties as they thought 
fit, with a reservation to the Crown of a 
controlling power, by which means a mul- 
tiplicity of duties would be avoided, while 
it was also in the power of the Government 
at home, through the Colonial Secretary, 
to direct the Governor of the Colony to ex- 
plain to the Colonial Assembly what were 
the views and principles of that Govern- 
ment. He thought, as regarded the pre- 
sent oceasion, that the best way was to 
give our Colonies as much power as pos- 
sible—to treat them as ourselves; and if 
there were any uniform system of duties, 
to let it be established by the Colonies, 
But he did not say, as the hon. Member 
for Kendal did, that all our Colonies were 
ignorant of the principles of trade, and that, 
therefore, we ought not to let these fool- 
ish notions as to their own interests have 
any influence over us; and he was willing, 
in general, to allow the Colonial Govern- 
ment to manage their own affairs, under 
these general regulations of trade on which 
Her Majesty’s Government wished them 
to proceed. 

House went into Committee. Bill passed 
through Committee. 

House resumed. Bill to be read a third 


time. 


IRON WAR STEAMERS. 

Mr. WAWN asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ‘‘ how many iron war steamers 
are being built? Also, whether any ex- 
periments have been tried as to the effeets 
of cannon shot upon iron vessels; and if 
those experiments have been satisfactory 
ornot? And whether the Government in- 
tend to persevere in the building of iron 
war steamers ?”’ 

Mr. WARD replied, that there were 
now sixteen iron steamers in commission, 
including the Dover mail packets ; four 
iron steamers were built, but not in com- 
mission, including the Birkenhead of 1400 
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tons and 556 horse power; and seven more 
iron steamers, including the Simoom of 
1953 tons and 780 horse power, were now 
building by contract. With regard to the 
second question of the hon. Member, 
“Whether any experiments have been 
tried as to the effects of cannon shot upon 
iron vessels, and if those experiments have 
been satisfactory or not?’’ he begged to 
state that one experiment, and one only, 
having been tried, it would be highly im- 
proper in him to pronounce an opinion at 
present as to the effects or the probable 
effects of that experiment on the employ- 
ment of iron steamers for purposes of war. 
What had been done, however, was quite 
sufficient to make the Government cautious 
in giving any freshorders as to the build- 
ing of new iron steamers; and he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that nothing 
had yet been resolved upon with regard to 
persevering in their construction. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE 
ARMY. 

Mr. ESCOTT rose to move— 

“That there be laid before this House a Return 
of Persons flogged in the Army in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the years 1845 and 1846 to the 
end of July ; specifying the offence ; the regiment, 
the place of station, the time ; the sentence; the 
order for its execution; whether the trials were 
open to the public, or only open to the regiment, or 
with closed doors; the number of lashes inflicted, 
and the day ; how soon after punishment the man 
was able to return to his duty, and at what place he 
was then quartered; whether death has followed 
within simile months of the flogging, and the date 
of such death ; whether the punishment was inflicted, 
if in cavalry regiments, by the trumpeter or farriers ; 
if in infantry regiments, by the privates or drum- 
mers, and with what instrument; together with 
Copies of the surgeon’s minutes of all such punish- 
ments, and any subsequent observations on their 
consequences.” 

The hon. Gentleman observed, that it had 
been stated that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War (Mr. F. Maule) had 
objections to granting the returns in their 
present shape. What those objections were 
he (Mr. Escott) was not aware; and he 
should like to hear them stated, in order 
that he might decide on the course he 
ought to adopt. He was inclined to pay 
all due consideration to any objections of 
the right hon. Gentleman, if they were 
well founded, and would be the last to 
press upon their attention any subject in 
opposition to objections well founded on 
the part of the Government. It might 
be thought, perhaps, that the investiga- 
tions that had recently taken place, and 
the modification of corporal punishment 
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which had just been introduced, might 
render such returns unnecessary; but these 
circumstances induced him to suppose that 
the information he asked for was more 
than ever necessary. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell him publicly 
what his objections to the Motion were, he 
would take them into consideration, and 
if he deemed them sufficient he would 
withdraw it; but without such a statement 
he should feel it to be his duty to act upon 
his own opinion, which was, that the infor- 
mation contained in these returns was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Mr. F, MAULE had hoped that after 
the debate which had recently taken place 
on this disagreeable subject, it would not 
have been again referred to during the 
present Session of Parliament. He thought 
that the House might place full reliance on 
the statements which had been made by 
his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) and 
himself, that corporal punishment in the 
army should not only undergo considerable 
diminution, but that such punishments 
would be very rarely inflicted, and that 
they would be very closely watched by the 
medical and other authorities. He (Mr. 
F. Maule) would have no objection to con- 
sent to a return of the number of cases in 
which corporal punishment had been in- 
flicted in the army during the years 1845 
and 1846 ; the names of the persons pun- 
ished, the number of lashes to which the 
offenders were sentenced, and the number 
actually inflicted. The hon. and learned 
Member asked, however, for the order for 
the execution of the sentence. Why, 
every order for the execution of a military 
punishment proceeded from a court mar- 
tial, the sentence was passed by a court 
martial, and the punishment was inflicted 
under the direction of the officer whose duty 
it was to carry that sentence into effect. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
wished to ascertain whether the trials were 
open to the public. He (Mr. F. Maule) 
believed a court martial was as much an 
open court as any other court of justice. 
He had been informed, upon competent 
authority, that a court martial was an 
open court; and, therefore, he presumed 
parties wishing to be present at any trial 
by court martial would not be excluded 
therefrom. The court was an open court, 
and would, of course, be conducted with 
open doors. The hon. Member also asked 
for a return of the number of lashes in- 
flicted, and the day. He (Mr. F. Maule) 
did not see how a return of that kind, de- 
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scending to such minute particulars, could 
be of any use to the House. The hon. 
Member also wished to ascertain ‘ how 
soon after punishment the man was able 
to return to his duty, and at what place he 
was then quartered ?’’ He (Mr. F. Maule) 
did not precisely understand the meaning 
of this clause of the Motion. He could un- 
derstand the meaning of the words, ‘‘ how 
soon after punishment the man was able to 
return to his duty ;’’ but he did not pre- 
cisely know what to understand by the 
words, ‘‘at what place he was then quar- 
tered.”” Did they refer to the place where 
the punishment was inflicted, or the place 
where the regiment or detachment was 
quartered when the man returned to his 
duty? The hon. and learned Member 
also wished to ascertain whether death had 
followed within twelve months of the flog- 
ging, and the date of such death. He 
(Mr. F. Maule) confessed he did not think 
that a fair requirement. Suppose a man 
who had received corporal punishment in 
January, died in December, was it meant 
to be inferred, though he might have died 
from some disease with which his punish- 
ment had no connexion, and though the 
case had not been investigated by a coro- 
ner’s jury, that he had been put to death 
in the army—that his death had been oc- 
easioned by corporal punishment? He 
(Mr. F. Maule) knew there was a notion 
abroad that corporal punishment might oc- 
casion death even after the lapse of twelve 
months; but he believed that was an erro- 
neous impression. The hon. and learned 
Member for Winchester also wished to 
know whether the punishment had been 
inflicted in cavalry regiments by the trum- 
peters or farriers, and in infantry by the 
privates or drummers, and with what in- 
strument. He (Mr. F. Maule) believed 
the practice in infantry regiments was, 
that the punishment should be inflicted by 
the drummers, and in cavalry regiments 
by the farriers. With regard to the in- 
strument, they all knew what the instru- 
ment was. If there had been any irregu- 
larity in the army on this subject—if the 
instruments had not been made with par- 
ticular care, and upon the same pattern, 
that irregularity could be most easily reme- 
died. The hon. and learned Member also 
asked for copies of the surgeons’ minutes of 
punishments, and any subsequent observa- 
tions on their consequences. Now, he (Mr. 
F. Maule) considered, that if such surgical 
observations and details were not particularly 
demanded in courts of justice, they ought 
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to be regarded as confidential communica- 
tions with the commanding officers of the 
regiments. He believed it would be almost 
impossible to lay these details before the 
House; he thought their production would 
interfere to a great extent with the main. 
tenance of discipline in the army; and, so 
far as he was at present advised, he could 
not consent to produce them. He must 
repeat that he did not consider the whole 
of these returns necessary for the informa- 
tion of the House. He thought the House 
could repose confidence enough in the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, and in 
the Government, to feel assured that every 
possible care would be taken that the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment, so long as 
it might be requisite to retain it in the 
British army, did not go further than it 
was intended it should go, namely, that it 
should be a simple infliction of punishment, 
leading to no future consequences, care 
being taken to guard against any per- 
manent injury to the health of the in- 
dividuals upon whom it was inflicted. He 
(Mr. F. Maule) felt it his duty to oppose 
the Motion, with the exception of the three 
clauses to which he had referred; and he 
begged to move the omission of the words 
after the word ‘‘ sentence’”’ to the words 
‘the number.” 

Mr. HUME had in his possession a 
circular, stating for what offences cor- 
poral punishment might be resorted to; 
and he therefore considered that the House 
ought to have full information on the sub- 
ject, or they would not be in a situation 
tu judge whether the punishment had been 
justly inflicted. 

Dr. NICHOLL begged to submit to the 
House, whether it was necessary to call 
for such an invidious return as a statement 
of the regiments, the place of station, and 
the time when these punishments were In- 
flicted. He thought if the House had be- 
fore them a return of the total number of 
lashes inflicted, and the sentences of the 
courts, that was all that was necessary to 
enable them to form an opinion as to the 
manner in which the discipline of the army 
was carried on. He thought that a return 
of the regiments in which this punishment 
had been inflicted, would throw an invidious 
stigma on particular officers, who would 
not have the means of affording any ex- 
planation to the House or to the country. 

Sm HOWARD DOUGLAS considered 
that a return of the regiments in which 
corporal punishments had been inflicted, 
would be exceedingly odious, and disadvan- 
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tageous to the service. He had enter- 
tained the hope, that, after the satisfaction 
evinced by the House the other night at 
the termination of the debate on this sub- 
ject, and after the declaration which had 
since been made by a noble and illustrious 
individual in another place, the hon. and 
learned Member for Winchester would not 
have brought forward his Motion. He 
thought the House must see that the 
odious system of corporal punishment was 
fast falling into disuse in the army. He 
had before stated in the House that in 
proportion as we succeeded in elevating 
the moral condition of the soldier, and pro- 
moting his comfort, corporal punishment, 
without being absolutely abolished, would 
be less frequently inflicted. He believed, 
however, that in active service this punish- 
ment could not altogether be dispensed 
with. Having been for a quarter of a cen- 
tury a general officer, and entrusted with 
the command of a regiment for twelve 
years, he could state that corporal pun- 
ishment was never resorted to when it was 
not absolutely necessary ; never on a first 
conviction, nor till all minor punishments 
had failed ; and he could assure the House 
that its infliction gave a degree of pain to 
the officers of the army, which was the 
best guarantee that it was not recklessly 
or unnecessarily awarded. He was glad 
to perceive so liberal a spirit pervade the 
House, for improving the comforts and the 
condition of the soldier; and to make the 
service more attractive, many measures 
were now under consideration of the military 
authorities, and had been recommended 
by them to this effect, but which had not 
been carried into effect on account of ex- 
pense. Hecould not avoid specifying one, 
which required to be remedied, and that was 
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the severity of colonial service. Our army 
consisted of one hundred and twelve batta- | 
lions, of which seventy-five were at present | 
on foreign service ; and such had been | 
the calls of these, that it had been found 
impracticable, for some years past, to ob- 
serve the arrangement proposed by the 
military authorities, either as to the dura- | 
tion of foreign service, or the period fixed 
for home service of at least five years. 
In consideration of these exigencies the 
strength of the army was inereased last 
year; but since then, fresh and unexpected 
demands from abroad had been made; and 
the strength of the army was more inade- 
quate than ever to the services it had to 
perform. With respect to the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member, he thought 
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that specifying the names of regiments 
and other details called for in his Motion, 
would occasion invidious comparisons, and 
other impressions prejudicial to the service; 
he should, therefore, vote against the 
Motion, and hoped the hon. and learned 
Member would not press it to a division. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, there was no 
objection to a return of the number of 
lashes inflicted ; but he thought, if the re- 
giments in which corporal punishment had 
been inflicted were particularized, invidious 
comparisons might be made. Such com- 
parisons would be very unjust ; for no one 
who had looked into the reports on this 
subject could have failed to perceive, that 
though a regiment might at one time be 
kept in very good order without corporal 
punishment, yet that under other cireum- 
stances punishment might be necessary for 
the maintenance of discipline. Colonel 
Macgregor had stated, that for a number 
of years he commanded a regiment in 
which scarcely any corporal punishment 
was inflicted ; but, when the regiment was 
joined by a number of recruits from the 
worst parts of some towns in Scotland, it 
was necessary to make some very severe 
examples. Now, if a return of the regi- 
ments were agreed to, cases of this kind 
might lead persons to entertain a very un- 
favourable opinion of particular officers. If 
it was the opinion of the House that that 
portion of the return would lead to invidi- 
ous comparisons, he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would consent to omit 
the clause. 

Mr. WAKLEY considered that these 
returns, in the altered form suggested by 
the right hon. Secretary at War, would be 
useless; and he regretted that the Govern- 
ment should refuse to accede to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Winchester. That refusal, however, spoke 
even more eloquently than the returns 
themselves could do, for it was not a re- 
fusal without a motive ; and in his opinion 
it would be found extremely inconvenient 
to grant the returns moved for by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He believed that 
if those returns were granted, they would 
exhibit facts which would, more than any- 
thing that had been stated, satisfy the 
House and the country that the odious, 
disgusting, and brutal practice of flogging 
ought at once and for ever to be completely 
abolished. Ue inferred from the tone of 
the hon. and gallant Officer who had ad- 
dressed the House, that he (Sir H. Doug- 
las) believed that the practice of flogging 
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had nearly approached its termination. 
The hon. and gallant Officer evidently con- 
sidered that it was a very disgusting prac- 
tice, and that it ought not to be continued 
without the most paramount and uncon- 
trollable necessity. But that gallant Officer 
considered that they ought to retain the 
power of inflicting fifty lashes. Why, 
when the power of inflicting 1,500 lashes 
existed, the officers of the army did not 
admit that it would be safe to diminish the 
number. When the number was reduced 
to 1,000, although the officers rejoiced at 
the reduction, they still did not admit that 
it could be carried further. When the 
number of lashes to be inflicted by a gene- 
ral court martial was reduced to 200, the 
officers of the army rejoiced that the state 
of the troops permitted such a diminution 
of punishment ; but they yet retained the 
opinion that the number could not be fur- 
ther reduced. The Government, much to 
their credit—and in spite, he believed, of 
great opposition and strong fecling in cer- 
tain quarters—had announced that the 
Commander-in-Chief had reduced the maxi- 
mum number of lashes to be inflicted to 
fifty ; but he (Mr. Wakley) had heard it 
intimated that it would be necessary, if 
not to inflict those fifty lashes, at least to 
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retain the power of doing so; and he had 
heard it said that—except in very rare in- 
stances—that punishment would be fully 


inflicted. Now, leaving out of view the 
physical danger which arose from the in- 
fliction of that amount of punishment, and 
the physical torture it must cause, he 
would ask, if there was not just as much 
moral degradation, and debasement, and 
brutality, in the infliction of fifty as of 
1,500 lashes? His opinion was, that the 
soul-breaking, the spirit-destroying effect 
of the punishment was exactly the same. 
Had hon. Gentlemen ever seen the out- 
stretched limbs of a man about to undergo 
this punishment extended on a ladder—re- 
sembling a rack? Had they seen human 
beings standing over such a man while his 
limbs were restrained, so that he was 
scarcely able to exhibit the horrible tor- 
ture he was enduring, and inflicting a pun- 
ishment which hon. Gentlemen would not 
inflict on the lowest brute in their service ? 
Why, the degradation of receiving fifty 
lashes was just as deep, and might be just 
as permanent, as soul-destroying, and as 
spirit-breaking, as if they inflicted 1,000 
lashes on the man. He (Mr. Wakley) 
hoped the next announcement the noble 


Lord (Lord J. Russell) made to the House 
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would be, that this punishment was abol- 
ished, and abolished for ever. Indeed 
he was satisfied from the manner jn 
which the noble Lord and the Secretary 
at War had spoken on this subject, that 
they were both opposed to the practice of 
flogging, and that they only consented to 
its retention under the conviction, which 
was entertained by persons of great expe- 
rience and of high authority, that it was a 
practice of undoubted necessity. He had 
no objection to give to the Secretary at 
War the name of a surgeon, who, having 
resided at Hounslow for many years, was 
prepared to state it as his deliberate con- 
viction, from what he had seen and heard, 
that no man had lived one year who had 
received, with full force and effect, 150 
lashes. Fifty lashes with a cat o’ nine 
tails, containing nine knots in each thong, 
and consequently giving eighty-one inflie- 
tions on the skin at every stroke, could not 
be administered without danger to life; and 
whatever the penetration, sagacity, or skill 
of a surgeon might be, it was utterly im- 
possible for him, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, to state what amount of corporal 
punishment might not be attended with 
danger to life. This punishment was in- 
flicted nnder an Act of Parliament which 
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| passed that House annually, and therefore 


the House was competent to deal with the 
subject. He was willing to admit that 
there might be inconvenience in discussing 
the subject ; but the discussion was forced 
on the House by the continuance of the 
practice. There appeared to be a feeling 
in the House that the particular regiments 
should not be specified in the return; but 
he thought that to be absolutely necessary. 
If it appeared that one regiment was fre- 
quently flogged, while in another there was 
no flogging, it was the bounden duty of the 
House to inquire into the cause of the dif 
ference. He was informed that, in one 
regiment, there had been no flogging for 
twenty years. It was due, then, to the 
commanding officer of that regiment, and to 
the privates (for the fact was ereditable to 
both), that that regiment should be known, 
and therefore he thought that the particu- 
lar regiments should be specified in the re- 
turn. In reference to that part of the re- 
turn which required a statement of the fact 
whether a party had survived the flogging 
for twelve months, he admitted that the 
mode of expression was objectionable, be- 
cause it seemed to lead to the inference, 
supposing the party died, that there was 4 
connexion between the death and the flog- 
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ging. Such an inference ought not to ap- 
ear on the face of the return; but all that 
the hon. Gentleman required was, that the 
fact might be correctly stated, though no 
medical man would deny that a man might 
die one year after an injury inflicted on 
the skin, and the death be traceable to that 
injury. He believed that the practice of 
corporal punishments might be dispensed 
with by adopting a different system in the 
army—by giving higher pay to the soldiers, 
which he should be most willing to vote 
for, and by making the soldier feel that he 
was also a citizen. Under these cireum- 
stances he felt bound to vote for the re- 
turn. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, it appeared 
to him that no part of the return was half 
so important as No. 8, which required a 
statement ‘‘ whether death had followed 
within twelve months of the flogging, and 
the date of such death.’’ When they 
inquired respecting the health of a colony, 
they required a report of the number of 
deaths in it; and so in respect to the 
practice of flogging, he trusted that the 
Government would grant the information 
required by that part of the return he had 
referred to. 

Mr. C. BULLER said, that there was 
no wish to withhold information ; but the 
Government objected to grant a return cal- 
culated to mislead the public. Parts of 
the return moved for were so worded that 
they would lead palpably to the most erro- 
neous inferences. With respect to No. 5 
in the return moved for, he could state 
that it was a general rule of law that 
courts martial, whether general, district, 
or regimental, were open to the publie, ex- 
cept during the period of deliberation. He 
agreed that there ought to be some general 
rule regulating this system of punishment, 
and he believed that measures were taken 
by authority to the effect that the instru- 
ment inflicting the punishment, should 
be in accordance with some fixed regula- 
tion. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY conewred with 
those who thought that if the whole return 
were granted, erroneous inferences would 
be produced ; and he denied the assertion 
of the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Wakley), that 
when the number of lashes allowed to be 
inflicted was 1,500, the officers of the army 
declared against a less amount. The offi- 
cers of the army never maintained such a 
doctrine; but their doctrine was—and it 
was a correct doctrine—that the discipline 
of the army never could be carried on 
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without occasionally resorting to corporal 
punishment. 

Mr. M. GORE said, that reference 
having been made on a former occasion to 
the opinion of that distinguished officer 
Sir C. Napier, he wished to state that that 
opinion had not been correctly explained. 
It was true that in one part of his work 
Sir C. Napier admitted that in time of 
peace it might be possible to abolish flog- 
ging, though it must then be done gradu- 
ally, and with extreme caution; but in an- 
other part he stated that it was neces- 
sary in time of war. He (Mr. M. Gore) 
thought the great point was to educate the 
soldier and improve his character by re- 
wards for good conduct and other means, 
and then, possibly, this species of punish- 
ment might be abolished. 

Mr. ESCOTT said, that if it was the 
law that courts martial should be open to 
the public, all that he wanted to know by 
one part of his return was that the law was 
properly carried into execution. As to 
that part of the return which was to state 
whether death had followed within twelve 
months, the very cause of all this stir was 
the verdict of a jury that in one case death 
had so followed, and that a man had suf- 
fered capitally who was only sentenced to 
be whipped; the information asked for re- 
lated to a most important point, and there 
was no necessity that any unwarrantable 
inferences should be drawn from such a 
return. Then as to the copies of the sur- 
geon’s minutes, it was said they were con- 
fidential communications; but the surgeon 
was under no oath or imperative call of 
duty to withhold the information if the 
House of Commons called for it. How- 
ever, he would not divide the House, but 
take as much as he could get, and hope 
for the rest next Session. He begged to 
say, with regard to the suggestion that the 
House ought to put confidence in the Go- 
vernment as to this matter, that he was 
disposed to put confidence in them; but 
in withholding this information, as well as 
in some other courses to which they seem- 
ed addicted, they were destroying the 
confidence of the House and of the coun- 
try; he told them so in no unfriendly spirit, 
and they would hear more of it before long. 

Captain POLHILL was of opinion that 
the power of inflicting this punishment 
must be retained; in case of mutiny or in- 
subordination on a march, for instance, it 
could not be dispensed with. He begged 
to deny the position that it degraded a 
man, and ‘rendered him unfit for service; 
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he had known an instance where it turned 
one of the worst and most drunken sol- 
diers, one of the latest on parade, into one 
of the best men in the regiment. The il- 
lustrious Duke, the Commander-in-Chief, 
had said he hoped to live to see the day 
when this punishment should be altogether 
discontinued; he (Captain Polhill) could 
express no better wish for the noble Duke 
than that he might really live till then. 

The Motion, as amended, by leaving out 
the words in italics, was agreed to. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 
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Minutes.] Pusiic Bitits.— 2% Waste Lands(Australia); 
Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society, 

Reported. Sugar Duties (No. 3); Militia Pay; Court of 
Common Pleas; Forms (Assessed Taxes); Patent Com- 
mission. 

3% and passed. Mandamus (ireland); Citations (Scot- 
land); Tithe Amendment; Adverse Claims (Ireland); 
Joint Stock Banks (Scotland and Ireland); Deodands 
Abolition; Highway Rates; Loan Societies; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance; Stock in Trade; Copyhold Commis- 
sion. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Inhabitants of South Mol- 
ton, for the Abolition of Flogging in the Army.-- From 
several Municipal Corporations in Dublin, praying to be 
heard by Counsel at the Bar against the Exclusive Privi- 
lege of Trading Abolition Bill—From Free Church Pres- 
bytery of Lockerbie, Synod of Dumfries, for Relief in the 
matter of the Free Church Congregation of Canonbie.— 
From Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Worcester, in 
favour of the Small Debts Bill. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY—THE LATE 
INQUEST. 

Earnt FORTESCUE presented a peti- 
tion, numerously signed by the inhabitants 
of the borough of South Molton, in the 
county of Devon, praying for the total and 
immediate abolition of flogging in the army. 
The noble Earl expressed his satisfaction 
at having heard the noble and gallant 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief (the Duke 
of Wellington) declare his hope that he 
might live to see the day when flogging 
should be abolished; but he could not, in 
the face of the diverse opinions expressed 
by the noble Duke and other high military 
authorities, concur in the prayer of the 
petition for its immediate abolition. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in adverting to a 
representation made by the petitioners of 
the fatal effects of the punishment of flog- 
ging, ‘‘as proved by the death of Fre- 
derick White,” said, that having read 
over the whole of the evidence given on 
the inquest, he had come to the opinion, 
which he believed to be also the opinion of 
every one who did not take the strong and 
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violent view adopted by the coroner and 
jury, that there had never been an inquiry 
conducted in a more objectionable manner, 
He believed the impression left upon the 
mind of every fair man was, that the evi- 
dence did not justify the verdict, and that 
White did not die from the effects of the 
flogging. When he saw a coroner reject. 
ing the evidence of four medical men, and 
charging on the evidence of one who was 
his own personal friend—rejecting the evi- 
dence of the four other, because it was not 
such as he wished—he (Lord Redesdale) 
said, if such was the mode in which coro- 
ners’ inquests were to be conducted, it 
would be a great injustice to those who 
might be charged on proceedings before 
coroners’ inquests; and if such proceedings 
were not noticed and reprobated, they 
would lead to the grossest injustice to 
those who might hereafter be placed upon 
their trial. If any person were charged, 
for instance, with murder (there had been 
no charge in this case), the evidence would 
give a most unfair impression against the 
person so charged. He believed many of 
the Judges of the land would have charged 
a jury directly in contradiction to the 
charge delivered by the coroner. He had 
thought it right to take the opportunity 
offered by the petition presented by the 
noble Earl, stating positively that the 
death had been occasioned by the flogging, 
to make these few remarks. With respect 
to the punishment itself, he did not enter- 
tain the same prejudice against it which 
was exhibited by those who suffered their 
passions to be excited on the subject. He 
regretted, indeed, that our army was not 
composed of such a class of men as would 
enable us to dispense with the punishment 
of flogging. But it ought to be borne im 
mind that flogging had been reintroduced 
of late years by the Legislature, and was 
found very efficacious in restraining of- 
fences against the person of the Sovereign; 
and he did not see why, if it was effectual 
in these cases, it should not be equally 
effectual—if properly applicd—to other 
cases than those of offences against the 
person of the Sovereign. If it were not 
found that this punishment was likely to 
be productive of death in healthy subjects 
and sound constitutions, it would be easy, 
by restricting its application to such cases, 
to prevent any evil consequences. But if 
every case of death was to be followed by 
such reprehensible proceedings, we must 
give up punishment in all eases of weak 
constitutions, because even imprisonment, 
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although it was the mildest of all punish- 
ments, was fatal in many cases. 


RAILWAY PARCELS. 


Lorv LYTTELTON presented a peti- 
tion from the Booksellers of Worcester, 
complaining of the power excised by cer- 
tain railway companies, of opening parcels, 
and charging separately for each enclo- 
sure; and he begged to call the attention 
of the noble Earl at the head of the Board 
of Trade, to the vexation and grievance 
which arose out of this practice. 


The Eart of CLARENDON said, that 
the matter had been brought under the 
notice of the Board of Trade, and he had 
seen several persons who complained of 
the practice. He had the satisfaction, 
however, of saying that the practice was 
not a general one, but was confined to cer- 
tain companies. The practice was certainly 
avery hard and a very improper one; and 
he had intended to call their Lordships’ 
attention to it, in reference to a particular 
Bill in which such a clause was contained; 
but he found that the Bill had received the 
Royal Assent on the very day on which he 
proposed to bring the matter forward. He 
certainly felt no difficulty in expressing a 
strong opinion on the subject on the part 
of the Board of Trade. He felt it would 
be highly improper that railway companies 
should not only be allowed to charge se- 
parately for enclosed parcels, although the 
whole parcel was paid for by weight, but 
should assume, as they did, a right to open 
parcels to ascertain whether there was any 
enclosure. A case of that kind had re- 
cently been brought before a magistrate in 
the City; but, as in that case the company 
did possess under their Bill a power of pre- 
venting parcels from being enclosed, the 
magistrate could not give any redress. He 
would take care that the whole subject 
should be attended to; and he thought that 
perhaps the best way in which a remedy 
could be applied, would be by a Standing 
Order of Parliament. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE said, it ought not 
to be allowed to be supposed that in such 
a case Parliament would not interfere by 
a Bill, if necessary, for the purpose of pre- 
Venting this practice. It was one which, 
in some instances, would be particularly in- 
convenient. It was well known that at 
certain periods literary publications were 
sent to the country booksellers for distri- 
bution; and it would be a great inconve- 
Mience if those parcels were opened con- 
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stantly under pretence of containing many 
separate parcels. In like manner it would 
produce the greatest possible inconveni- 
ence, if newspaper agents were not to 
send packages of newspapers, without 
coming within this regulation. He trusted 
that if it were necessary, a Bill would be 
carried during the present Session to pre- 
vent this practice. It was necessary that 
those concerned in railways should know 
that if an objectionable power of this na- 
ture were granted to a railway company 
in consequence of being overlooked by Par- 
liament, the Legislature had a power im- 
mediately to remedy the evil. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the at- 
tention of the House ought to be extended, 
not merely to this clause, which certainly 
was highly obnoxious and objectionable, 
but to other clauses, which the least atten- 
tion would have kept out of Railway Bills. 
Iie could mention one instance of a clause 
in the Bill under which a particular rail- 
way company was constituted, and which 
clause his noble and learned Friend the late 
Lord Chancellor and himself could not 
believe possible to have been sanctioned in 
any Railway Bill. The clause had the 
effect of neither more nor less than making 
any copy, or any writing pretending to be 
a copy or statement in the company’s books, 
evidence, without the verification by the 
proper officer of the company. This was 
not what he complained of; but it was the 
further provision, making any extract from 
the company’s books—not of money they 
had received, because that would be pro- 
perly admissible—but of money paid or 
stated to have been paid by them—for in- 
stance, for poor rates, for which they paid 
between 3,0000. and 4,000/. a year—con- 
clusive evidence of their having paid the 
money. He could not have believed that 
such a clause would have been admitted, 
because it presented the means of accom- 
plishing a direct fraud. The company 
would have no more to do than to get a 
clerk or a charity child who could write to 
make a copy of something which they 
might state was an entry; and this clause 
made that copy evidence of payment. He 
must take that opportunity of observing 
that there ought to be some better mode 
of conducting the private business of the 
two Houses of Parliament; and not only 
that, but a great improvement was re- 
quired in drawing up public Bills; for a 
great part of the business of the Courts 
now was—and the Judges bitterly com- 
plained of it—to construe unconstruable 
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clauses, and to assign meanings to provi- 
sions which had no meaning at all. Sus- 
picions did attach to the conduct of Com- 
mittees upon Private Bills, which never 
could attach to a judicial tribunal. Some- 
thing like the Resolutions he had laid 
before their Lordships upon a former occa- 
sion ought to be adopted; and he gave no- 
tice, that if he were spared to attend 
their Lordships’ House next Session, he 
would again call their Lordships’ attention 
to the subject. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tion from Robert Owen, late of New Lanark, 
in Scotland, but now of the United States 
of America, in which was set forth the 
peculiar opinions he has so long professed, 
and praying for the establishment of a 
State education founded upon them. After 
eulogising Mr. Owen for his moral quali- 
ties, the noble and learned Lord said the 
opinions of that gentleman were not merely 
theoretical—he had reduced them to prac- 
tice, for he informed him that during the 
twenty years he was proprietor of New 
Lanark, he employed nearly 2,500 persons, 
who, together with their wives and fami- 
lies, resided there. In those thirty years 
thousands must have been in his employ- 
ment; still never once, during the whole 
period, had he had occasion to apply to 
the magistrates to settle any civil disputes 
between them, nor any one single time 
had to call their notice to any criminal con- 
duct on their part. Mr. Owen was also 
the founder of infant schools in this coun- 
try. He (Lord Brougham), associated 
with the late Mr. John Smith, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
and others, had been the first to take ano- 
ther and a most important step, that of 
transferring the system from agricultural 
and manufacturing establishments, and 
planting infant schools in towns. He 
could appeal to his noble Friend (Lord 
Lansdowne) for the confirmation of all 
he had stated. He had been with him 
(Lord Brougham) for three mornings early, 
receiving the children into their school at 
Brewer’s Green, near that House, in the 
month of November, 1818, long before 
Mr. Wilderspin was so engaged in Spital- 
fields; and all this he (Lord Brougham) 
had stated in the House of Commons, in 
December, 1819, and his statement had 
been confirmed by Mr. J. Smith and 
others. 
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CAPTAIN WARNER’S INVENTION—THE 
EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


Lorp BROUGHAM wished to ask g 
question of his noble Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He saw that it had 
been promised in another place that some 
inquiry should be instituted into Captain 
Warner’s combustible invention; he wished 
to know whether the same justice ought 
not to be awarded to the invention claimed 
by his noble Friend the Earl of Dundo- 
nald ? 

The Eart of AUCKLAND thought 
it would be desirable that the invention of 
the noble Lord should undergo the same 
test as that of Captain Warner. 


AUSTRALIAN WASTE LANDS, 

Eart GREY, in moving the Second 
Reading of the Waste Lands Australia 
Bill, said that the object was much the 
same as the Bill which had been introduced 
by his noble Friend (Lord Lyttelton) when 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, and was 
intended to provide facilities for the oceu- 
pation of lands, for the purposes of grazing, 
a subject of considerable importance in the 
present state of these Celonies. Some 
years ago the land was granted to indivi- 
duals, and it was found impossible, even 
with the greatest care, to prevent large 
tracts from falling into the hands of per- 
sons who made no proper use of them, and 
thus drove the bond fide settlers to a great 
distance, obstructed improvement, and af- 
fected injuriously the interests of the Co- 
lony. Fifteen years ago his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ripon) changed the method of 
disposing of land by abolishing the system 
of grant, and adopting the system of sale. 
The price was originally 5s. an acre; but 
it was now fixed by Act of Parliament at 
lJ. an acre, and the effect of the new sys- 
tem had been upon the whole satisfactory. 
The parties were at the time averse to the 
change, and predicted its failure; but from 
January 1832 to the end of 1844, the 
amount of money received from the land 
sales in New South Wales had been 
1,116,0000., and by far the larger propor- 
tion of that amount had been expended on 
emigration to that Colony. There had 
been expended in carrying out emigrants 
to that Colony 964,0001., or, including in- 
cidental expenses and free passages to 
clergymen and schoolmasters, 1,032,0001.; 
and the number of emigrants who had ar- 
rived in the Colonies was 95,775. The 
effect of this upon the population and wealth 
of the country was in all respects most re- 
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markable. The revenue, which’in 1831 
amounted to only 122,000/., had risen in 
1844 to 394,0007. The value of the ex- 

rts in 1831 was 237,000I., including 
75,0002. for wool; but in 1844 they 
amounted to 871,0007.; and the value 
of the wool in 1844 was no less than 
471,0001. All those results the House 
must see were highly beneficial both to 
the mother country and the Colony, the 
abundant supply of wool being of great 
value to one of the staple manufactures of 
this country; and those results he under- 
took to say arose from the sale of land, 
more than from any other cause. But it 
had been found that that system was at- 
tended with some inconvenience. Their 
Lordships might probably be aware that in 
a state of nature the land throughout a 
considerable extent of Australia yielded 
pasturage for sheep and cattle; but then it 
required a great extent of land to supply 
animals with food—it took as many as four 
acres to feed a sheep; it was still, how- 
ever, desirable that stock and sheep farm- 
ing should go on to a considerable extent, 
because it was the great source of the Co- 
lonial wealth, provided it was not allowed 
to interfere with the sale of land. A 
great deal of the land at present used for 
pasturage was occupied by persons who 
held it under yearly licenses, and the dis- 
trict which they held was not less than 
1,600 miles in length by 300 in width. 
The population occupying that extensive 
district amounted to about 9,000 or 10,000 
persons; but they tended a vast amount 
of sheep and cattle; that state of things 
added greatly to the wealth and prosper- 
ity of the Colony; but unhappily the peo- 
ple so cireumstanced were in a very unsa- 
tisfactory condition. There were amongst 
them no schools, no places of worship—not 
clergyman was to be seen. At first the 
care of those flocks and herds was under- 
taken by single men; but gradually wo- 
men were added to the population; and the 
population now consisted of persons of both 
sexes and all ages. Amongst them there 
Were no means of instruction, improvement, 
or civilization—nothing to prevent their 
continuing in a state of the rndest bar- 
barism. Some change was necessary; but 
the mode of effecting that change of course 
constituted the main difficulty. It was 
thought, both by his predecessors in office 
and by himself, that it would be expedient 
to allow the squatters and stock-feeders of 
Australia some more permanent interest in 
the land than they at present enjoyed under 
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their annual licenses; leases, in fact, for 
such a period as would induce them to build 
houses, form tanks, and dig wells. Noble 
Lords might not be aware of it; but the 
fact was, that the land in Australia was 
greatly affected in its capability of sup- 
porting stock by the quantity of water 
which it was possible within a reasonable 
distance to procure; and therefore every 
encouragement for that species of improve- 
ment ought to be held out. It was pro- 
posed, then, that under certain limits, the 
tenure of land should be extended. The 
Bill which he now intended to move should 
be read a second time would enable the 
Government to grant leases for less periods 
than fourteen years. Practically the pe- 
riod would probably be mueh less; but it 
was thought best to take a sufficient power 
at once, and to avoid the necessity of 
troubling Parliament a second time on the 
subject. The late Governor of the Colony 
recommended eight years, and that would 
probably be the average length of lease. 
If the holders of lands under those leases 
wished to purchase the lands which they 
had in their possession, a right of preemp- 
tion was to be given them, subject to arbi- 
tration respecting value. On the other 
hand, if they refused to purchase them, the 
lands were to be sold by auction. Te pro- 
posed also that these who had already gone 
to the expense and trouble of discovering 
what were called ‘‘ good runs”’ should also 
enjoy rights of preemption. The licenses 
were now. granted at the rate of 10/. for 
every 400 sheep, or an equivalent quantity 
of cattle that the land was capable of main- 
taining, and he still proposed to retain that 
rate of payment. In letting lands, means, 
he thought, should be taken to insure the 
good conduct of the holders; and he there- 
fore proposed that persons convicted of mis- 
conduct should lose their lands, and in ag- 
gravated cases should be deprived of them 
without any compensation for improve- 
ments; and on the other hand it was pro- 
posed, with a view to encouraging improve- 
ment, that at the expiration of leases or 
licenses, if the lands were not otherwise re- 
quired by the circumstances of the Colony, 
the occupants, if their conduct had been 
good, should be entitled to a renewal of 
their lease, or licenses. With respect to 
the regulations necessary for carrying these 
objects into effect, the introduction of a 
sufficient number of them into an Act of 
Parliament must have the effect of unduly 
extending such a statute; and therefore it 
was thought that the best course would be 
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to give the power to Her Majesty in Coun- 
cil to make the necessary regulations; co- 
pies of which were to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. It would be impossible for Parlia- 
ment to legislate upon matters of such mi- 
nute detail as the establishment of those 
regulations required. But, on the other 
hand, Orders in Council were not consider- 
ed to possess that fixity and permanence 
which might be thought desirable; and 
therefore he proposed that no repealing 
order should come into force until six 
months after it had been laid before Par- 
liament. He concluded by moving that 
the Bill be read a second time. 

Lorp BROUGHAM objected to giving 
the power to the Crown of legislating all 
the year round. He thought that the 
power of making those regulations should 
be limited to the Session of Parliament. 

Lorp LYTTELTON approved of the 
measure generally, and in particular of the 
plan proposed by the Bill for giving the 
Crown the power of making regulations 
from time to time. The noble Lord point- 
ed out some verbal imperfections, to which 
he ealled the attention of the noble Earl. 

Eart GREY explained. 

The Duke of GRAFTON inquired whe- 
ther provision was made for applying any 


part of the revenue in Australia to religious 
purposes ? 

Eart GREY said, there was at present 
a provision that a portion of the revenue 
derived from the Crown lands in that Co- 
lony should be applied to augment the reli- 


gious establishments. But there was a 
difficulty in making provision for religious 
purposes arising from the extreme disper- 
sion of the population. Where from 9,000 
to 10,000 persons were scattered over a 
country 1,600 miles long by 300 miles 
wide, it was obvious that it was physically 
impossible to make adequate provision 
for the religious instruction of such a 
population. 
Bill read 22, 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I beg to eall the 
‘attention of your Lordships to a Notice of 
Motion which I made on the previous even- 
ing, and to the Motions made on several 
other occasions relative to certain returns 
affecting the administration of the Poor 
Law. The cause of the delay has now been 
very sufficiently and very fully accounted 
for; and it has not been, I find, in conse- 
quence of any unwillingness on the part 
of those having these returns to produce 
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them to your Lordships’ House. It was 
their undoubted duty to comply with the 
order; and on receiving the intimation, 
ten days ago, an effort was made to pre- 
pare the returns immediately; but to make 
them out it was necessary to go over the 
whole of the books for the last five years, 
This would, as might be expected, occupy 
avery great deal of time; and I believe, 
therefore, there has not been the least, not 
the slightest unnecessary delay, and, much 
less, any contumacious, or improper, or in 
any way reprehensible feeling on the part of 
those honourable — those most honourable 
—persons the Poor Law Commissioners; 
that is, so far as concerns the last ten days; 
and the previous delay, I hear, arose from 
a doubt as to whether the returns were 
wished for by the House within any parti- 
cular time; but, of course, there was no 
intention of avoiding the order, or of offer- 
ing by that avoidance, or in the delay, any 
disrespect. I cannot, my Lords, state so 
much without saying that it is with great 
pain, with very great regret, I find that in 
any quarter there should exist any wish 
whatever to increase that obloquy under 
which these honourable and able persons 
must needs—must of necessity, whether 
they will or not—perform their difficult, 
arduous, and, as I think, and as every one 
must admit, their delicate duties. When, as 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Government, I, 
many years ago, took part in carrying the 
Bill respecting the Commission through 
this House, I found that, in recommending 
those most fit to be appointed to its admi- 
nistration, there were several gentlemen 
refused—for I made an offer to one or two 
to whom, as I should have supposed, the 
appointment would be of importance—to 
accept of that appointment; and they re- 
jected the offer on the ground that they 
could not stand the inevitable odium which 
would fall on them in carrying out, for the 
first time, the important, beneficial, and, as 
it then was, novel system. Sir Frankland 
Lewis and Captain Nicholl, who had been 
most successful in all they undertook, with 
other able gentlemen, obtained by their 
exertions the greatest possible amount of 
benefit to the country; they proved them- 
selves able and excellent men; but, from 
the very first, from the very beginning, 
they were assailed in all quarters, in the 
press, at public meetings, and in anony- 
mous communications. This I know; and 
I especially know the latter fact, because I 
myself received many of them, not one 

which contained less—that was very mode- 
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rate and civil indeed—than a threat of cor- 
poral vengeance; and they were generally 
ornamented with very remarkable and sig- 
nificant little pictures, from which, as con- 
veying the meaning of the correspondent, 
] should have derived great advantage had 
my education, in the point of reading, 
been neglected. So that, from my expe- 
rience, | know that the Commissioners 
were frequently, and still more violently, so 
assailed. It certainly may be ludicrous to 
look upon it in this light now; but this 
petty annoyance has been most pain- 
ful to them, they being men—and con- 
scious that they were undeserving of 
the abuse — of the greatest humanity. 
I believe that Commissioner Nicholls, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Sir F. Lewis, are men of 
extremely humane and compassionate dis- 
positions, and yet they were never called 
Jess than hard-hearted tyrants and Somer- 
set-house despots. I have always defended 
them on all these oceasions ; I believe that 
they are in the right ; I will not, of course, 
defend them, when I see that they are in 
the wrong. It is the system that should 
be blamed, if there be any blame, and not 
them; as a system it has to be carried 
into effect, however unpopular it may be in 
some quarters, and whatever be the abuse 
it is subjected to from the ignorance of 
some and the malignancy of others ; but 
the men who carry it into effect stand free 
from all charge. I maintain, too, that the 
system is good. I have followed it in all 
its operations; I have examined all the pro- 
ceedings and reports; and I have never yet 
seen any reason to complain except in two 
things. One of these was the introducing 
of a certain change, which must be la- 
mented, and which was made on improper 
grounds—the granting outdoor relief, and 
adding wages with the rates, which was 
the very object of the whole Bill, and the 
very corner-stone of the Bill, to prevent. 
And I trust that the intention is to remedy 
those defective portions of the system, and 
to extirpate such of the poisonous and mis- 
chievous weeds as have found their way 
in. / 
LAW REFORM. 

Lorp BROUGHAM subsequently refer- 
red to the delay which had taken place in 
passing several of his Law Bills, which he 
had carried through that House, and which 
were now in the Ilouse of Commons, and 
he begged to explain, in answer to the nu- 
merous inquiries which had been made of 
him, that it was in consequence of the 
changes which had recently taken place in 
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the Government, that the necessity had 
been found to exist of postponing several 
of the Bills, in order to have a full discus- 
sion, until next Session. The delay in 
going forward with the Bill containing the 
digest of the Criminal Code, resulted from 
the Commissioners having suspended their 
other labours, and applied themselves solely 
to the alteration of that part of the digest 
referring to penal enactments and penal- 
ties for religious opinions, and which would 
necessitate the omission of 200 sections. 
This obstacle would speedily be removed; 
and next Session he looked forward with 
confidence to being able to proceed with it, 
and, by it to confer the greatest boon on 
this country which legislation on the state of 
the law had ever granted—what, in fact, it 
was the duty of every Government to give to 
its subjects, viz. in a clear and distinct view, 
knowledge of those laws, especially on eri- 
minal matters, with which they were bound 
to comply, and by which they were ruled. 


The Jotnt Stock Banks (ScornanD AND 
IreLanpD) Bint was read a Third Time and 
passed. 

House adjourned. 


Protest against the Third Reading of the 
Scottish Joint Stock Banks Bill: — 
DissENTIENT— 

1. Because the Bill is inconsistent with those 
free and liberal principles of trade by which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers are understood to be go- 
verned, inasmuch as, under the pretence of re- 
moving a monopoly disadvantageous to the public, 
it covers the monopoly with a protection that fixes 
it more firialy than ever. 

While it professes to open the door to an equal 
dispensation of chartered privileges to all Scottish 
banks that may petition for them, it bars it, at 
the same time, against any bank but such as may 
choose to submit to vexatious conditions, caleu- 
lated to create in the public mind invidious dis- 
tinctions between them and the old chartered 
banks, who by this Bill are to be exempt from 
such conditions, 

2. Because the legislative interference with the 
management of joint-stock companies, which this 
Bill provides, is erroneous in principle: but even 
if it were sound, the inconsistency of its applica- 
tion is conspicuous, as it imposes rigid rules and 
restrictions on one class of banks, whose constitu- 
tion and unlimited responsibility offer to the public 
the most perfect security ; while it exempts from 
all such interference another class of banks less 
securely constituted, and in which the probabilities 
of mismanagement are as great, if not greater. 

3. Because the confining of certain privileges to 
one class of banks in Ediaburgh, while the banks 
in other large towns are by this Bill to be debar- 
red from the attainment ef such privileges on 
equal terms with their competitors, is disadvan- 
tageous to the public ; for the exclusive privilege 
of receiving deposits of public moncy, trust funds, 
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railway deposits, &c., greatly increases the trading 
power of the chartered establishments; and the 
large sums which are thus directed to these banks, 
in place of being permitted to flow in their natural 
channels, enable them to change the rate of dis- 
count, when the existing state of commercial 
affairs does not warrant such a step, and the rela- 
tions depending between other banks and the 
publie are thus liable to be disturbed, and specula- 
tion encouraged. 

4. Because this Bill takes away all discretionary 
power of granting charters of incorporation to 
banks, founded on such equitable principles as 
circumstances may at the time suggest, and as 
was done in the ease of the Commercial and of the 
National banks of Scotland ; and because it limits 
the power of Her Majesty to the granting of 
charters according to the specific provisions of this 
Bill only—that is, upon terms and conditions 
which no bank in Scotland is likely to accept ; 
consequently this Bill, if passed into a law, will 
become an Act for no apparent object of public 
advantage; but in reality an Act for preserving 
to the five chartered banks of Edinburgh their ex- 
isting monopoly. Rapnor, 


— 


NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 14, 1846. 


Minores.] Pvusiic Bitts.—1°% New Zealand Govern- 
ment; New Zealand Loan Act Amendment; Court of 
Exchequer (Ireland) ; Ports, Harbours, &c. ; Tithe Amend- 
ment. 
2°- Private Bills. 

Reported. Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics; County 
Works Presentments (Ireland) (No. 2); Public Works 
Commissioners (Ireland); Public Works, Fisheries, &c. ; 
Public Works (Ireland) (No. 3); Naval and Military De- 
partments; Contagious Diseases Prevention; Marriages 
(Ireland). 

5° and passed, Public Works and Fisheries. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. O'Connell, from Tee- 
totallers of the City of Dublin and its Vicinity, for 
the Adoption of Measures for promoting the Due 
Observance of the Lord’s Day. —By Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe, from Thomas Callan, an Inhabitant of 
the Town of Ardee, in the County of Louth, praying 
for the Abolition of the Malt Tax; a Reduction of the 
Duty on Teas; that the Growth of Tobacco be permitted 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and that, to make up for 
any Deficiency of Revenue, the Rate of Interest on the 
Funded Debt be reduced One Half per Centum per An- 
num.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from Inhabitants of Bradford, 
for an Investigation into the Working of the Anatomy 
Act, with a View to its Kepeal.—By Mr. Wakley, from 
Rector, Churchwardens, and Overseers of the Poor of the 
Parish of Saint Andrew, Holborn, in the City of London, 
and from Guardians of the Poor of the Holborn Union, 
in the said Parish, praying that the Baths and Wash- 
houses Bill may pass into a Law.—By Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, from John Watt, of Princes Street, Stamford 
Street, London, Gentleman, for Inquiry into the Case of 
Caroline Amelia Davis.—By Viscount Ebrington, from 
Inhabitants of the Borough of South Molton, in the County 
of Devon, and from Inhabitants of Mansfield, in the 
County of Nottingham, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Flogging in the Army and Navy.—By Mr. Mac- 
kinnon, from Working Men, Inhabitants of the Township 
of Ardwick, in the Borough of Manchester, for the Adop- 
tion of Measures for Promoting the Health of Towns.— 
By Mr. Wakley, from Practitioners of Medicine and Sur- 
gery resident in the Parish of Reading, in favour of the 
Medical Practitioners Bill.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
from John Quail, M.D., and Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London, for Inquiry into the Case of 
Martha Eliza Rhoda Shuttleworth.—By Mr. Brotherton, 
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from Inhabitants of the Town and Neighbourhood of 
Stourbridge, in the County of Worcester, assembled at a 
Public Meeting convened by Two of the Magistrates act. 
ing in and for the said Town and Neighbourhood, and by 
Lord Marcus Hill, from Town Council of the Borough of 
Evesham, in favour of the Small Debts Bill.—By Mr, 
Hume, from Resident Inhabitants of the Borough of the 
Tower Hamlets, for the Appointment of a Paid Judge to 
the Tower Hamlets Small Debts Court.—From Mer. 
chants, Warehousemen, Brokers, Traders, and Residents 
of and in the"Vicinity of St. Paul’s and the General Post 
Office, in the City of London, for the Adoption of Mea- 
sures for Redeeming and Extinguishing the Tolls upon 
Waterloo and other Bridges. 


LAWS OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Dr. BOWRING had stated two or three 


days ago that there was a great desire in 
the Channel Islands that the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state 
of the criminal law in those islands should 
be empowered to extend their inquiries to 
the civil and municipal law. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Home Secretary whe- 
ther the Government were prepared so to 
extend the power of the Commissioners ? 

Sm G. GREY said, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given him notice 
of his intention to put this question, he had 
considered the subject, and had communi- 
cated with the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the criminal law in the Chan- 
nel Islands. The Commissioners were of 
opinion that an inquiry should be made into 
the state of the civil and municipal, as well 
as of the criminal law; but they considered 
that such inquiries ought not to be coneur- 
rent, or at least to be mixed up together. 
They had already made considerable pro- 
gress in their inquiries with regard to the 
criminal law; and they entertained a de- 
cided opinion, that to mix up the two in- 
quiries would be prejudicial to both. He 
(Sir G. Grey), therefore, thought that it 
would be better to defer extending the 
powers of the Commisioners until the re- 
sult of their present inquiries was ascer- 
tained. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PECULIARS. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to put a 


question to the right hon. Home Secretary 
on a subject of considerable importance. 
It might be in the recollection of hon. 
Gentlemen, that in 1843 and 1844 Bills 
were introduced into that House with refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical courts, and that those 
Bills contained clauses for the abolition of 
all peculiars. Those measures, after much 
discussion, were eventually lost. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) understood, during the last 
spring, that an Order in Council appeared 
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six dioceses in England. He was greatly 
surprised at the announcement, and he 
wrote to the Bishop of London, in whose 
diocese a peculiar which had long belonged 
to his family was situated, to inquire whe- 
ther those peculiars were to be abolished. 
The right rev. Prelate favoured him with an 
answer, stating that the Act for establish- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Commission contained 
a clause under which the Commissioners 
were empowered to recommend to Her Ma- 
jesty in Council measures for regulating 
the internal affairs of the different dioceses, 
and for abolishing peculiars; that the Com- 
missioners had recommended the abolition 
of certain peculiars in the diocese to which 
he (Mr. Newdegate) had referred; and that 
the Order in Council had consequently been 
issued. Now this was a very hard case 
upon those to whom the peculiars belong- 
ed. Under the operations of this law, he 
would be dispossessed of property which 
had been in his family since the reign of 
Edward III., and upon which he had ex- 
pended some thousands of pounds in order 
to render it worthy of the sacred purposes 
to which it was devoted. He was con- 
fident that if an examination had been 
made into the conduct of that peculiar by 
his father, by himself, and by their prede- 


cessors, no just reason could be shown for 
the treatment to which it seemed they were 


to be subjected. The possessors of these 
peculiars were, it appeared, to be relieved 
from the ownership of the property, and 
from the responsibility of managing it; 
and by the Order in Council issued by Her 
Majesty, at the recommendation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the parish 
to which he had referred, which contained 
more than 1,600 inhabitants, would be left 
with the miserable provision of something 
like 251. a year for spiritual purposes. He 
would, therefore, ask the right hon. Home 
Sceretary upon what grounds the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners recommended that 
Her Majesty should, by Order in Council, 
enact that all parishes, places, churches, 
chapels, the whole clergy, and others, Her 
Majesty’s subjects, situate within, in pos- 
session of, subject to, or connected with, 
any peculiar or exempt jurisdiction, ex- 
tending over any parish or place within 
the diocese of Canterbury, London, Win- 
chester, Chichester, Lincoln, and Roches- 
ter, should, after the 1st of January, 1846, 
be respectively under, or subject to, the 
respective bishops and archdeacons of the 
above-named diocese, whereby all such pe- 
culiar or exempt jurisdictions have been 
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abolished? Also whether previous to the 
above recommendation the LEcclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners had examined into the 
particular circumstances of each parish, 
place, church, chapel, and of each clergy- 
man, or other person, Her Majesty’s sub- 
ject, as affected by the above Order in 
Council? Also whether the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners engaged, at the time of 
making the above recommendation, to take, 
or have since taken, or are about to take, 
any measures for supplying the deficiency 
of spiritual superintendence and service to 
which the inhabitants of the above parishes 
and places, and the congregations of the 
above churches and chapels, may be ex- 
posed in consequence of the removal of the 
personal liability to provide spiritual super- 
intendence and service, from which the 
late holders of the above peculiar or exempt 
jurisdictions have been relieved by the 
operation of the same order, which has de- 
prived them of their property, rights, and 
interest in the above peculiar or exempt 
jurisdictions? Also why Her Majesty’s 
late Government, after having twice intro- 
duced Bills into this House for the abolition 
of the above peculiar or exempt jurisdic- 
tions, ultimately advised Her Majesty to 
deal with the property, rights, and inter- 
ests of those who were possessed of, or 
were connected with them, by Order in 
Council ? 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
had given him notice of these questions, 
and he was, therefore, enabled to state the 
law under which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had acted, and the effect of the 
scheme they had prepared, which had re- 
eeived the approval of Her Majesty in 
Council. By the 6th and 7th Victoria, e. 
77, see. 10, power was given to the Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners to prepare schemes 
for placing peculiars under the jurisdiction 
of the bishops of the dioceses in which they 
were respectively situated. Those schemes, 
however, had no effect in law until they 
were sanctioned by the Queen in Council. 
The 20th section of the Act to which he 
had referred contained a proviso that no 
Order in Council for sanctioning any such 
scheme should, until the expiration of a 
year after its issue, affect the jurisdiction 
of any Ecclesiastical Court. The powers 
thus conferred upon the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had been exercised with 
regard to many dioceses; but he thought 
the hon. Gentleman was mistaken as to 
the effect of those powers. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that the effect of 
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the Orders in Council to which he had al- 
luded, was co-extensive with the effect that 
would have been produced had the Eecle- 
siastical Courts Bill been passed. That 
Bill would have abolished peculiars altoge- 
ther, including the rights of the patrons 
and officers. The effect of the Orders in 
Council was merely to place the incum- 
bents under the spiritual superintendence 
of the bishops of the dioceses in which 
their cures were situated, and did not at 
all affect the rights of the patrons, or of 
any persons holding offiee under the pecu- 
liars. He might add that all the Orders 
in Council which had been issued under 
this Act had been laid before Parliament. 
The last question of the hon. Gentleman 
was, why the Government, after having 
twice introduced Bills for the abolition of 
peculiar jurisdictions, had advised Her 
Majesty to interfere with the property and 
rights of those who were possessed of those 
peculiars, by Order in Council? Te (Sir 
G. Grey) could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that the Government had no control over 
the matter. The law placed the power in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and these matters did not come at 
all under the cognizance of the Govern- 
ment. 


MILBANK PENITENTIARY. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department whether the information 
was correct, that three Gentlemen had 
been appointed as Commissioners to in- 
quire into the charges preferred as to the 
mismanagement of the prison at Milbank; 
and if it were true that the Commission for 
that purpose did not include the name of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Dun- 
combe)? In asking this question, he 
wished to observe that, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had excluded the name of that 
hon. Gentleman from the Commission, the 
inquiry would not be satisfactory to the 
public. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would reconsider the appointment of 
such a Commission; for however respecta- 
ble might be the names of those nomi- 
nated, they would not be able to satisfy 
the public if the hon. Member for Finsbury 
were excluded. 

Sin G. GREY replied, that it was quite 
true that a Commission had been prepared, 
and that it was confined to the names of 
three Gentlemen who had undertaken to 
perform the duties entrusted to them. The 
inquiry was to be directed into the conduct 
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of the governor, and of other persons con- 
nected with the prison. His object was to 
select Gentlemen who would come to the 
inquiry with unprejudiced minds. — It cer. 
tainly never occurred to him to include in 
that Commission the name of the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Duncombe), for that hon. 
Gentleman had come forward to make 
charges against the persons connected 
with the prison, and to prefer statements, 
to the truth of which he had pledged him- 
self. He did not think it would be right 
to ask the hon. Member to be one of the 
Commissioners; and if he had asked, he 
was sure the hon. Gentleman, under such 
circumstances, would have declined sery- 
ing. The fullest opportunity would be 
given to the hon. Gentleman, who was the 
aecuser in this case, of substantiating his 
charges; but the three Gentlemen who 
were appointed were to act as a jury; they 
were to be the judges. It was in no in- 
vidious sense, then, he excluded the hon. 
Gentleman, who had pledged himself to 
the truth of the statements he had made; 
but it would not do to have a judge pledged 
to decide that to be true which he had 
preferred as an accuser. The names of 
those who had been selected as Commis- 
sioners were the Earl of Chichester, Lord 


Penitentiary. 


Seymour, and Mr. Bickham Escott. 


Mr. WAKLEY asked whether the 
Home Secretary would, together with the 
names of the Commissioners, furnish a 
copy of the instructions given to them. 
He concurred with the hon. Member for 
Coventry that it would be next to impossi- 
ble that the Commission would give satis- 
faction to the public unless his hon. Col- 
league was one of the Commissioners. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that these Com- 
missioners were to act as judges; but he 
did not understand that persons so ap- 
pointed were deemed to be judges, their 
duty being to report to that House for its 
information. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had broached a new 
doctrine. He placed great confidence in 
the right hon. Gentleman, having taken a 
phrenological survey of his head. Gene- 
rally speaking, when Gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to important offices he made such 
survey, and he did not know that he had 
ever been more satisfied than with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s head. His im- 
pression was, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had a very benevolent disposition, 
and he should be disappointed if the right 
hon. Gentleman did not prove that he had 
a strong love of justice. The right hon. 
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Gentleman said that his(Mr. Wakley’s)hon. 
Colleague (Mr. T. Duncombe) appeared as 
an accuser, Now, he thought that that 
was a dangerous doctrine. He took it that | 
an hon. Gentleman presenting a petition 
relative to abuses in a public institution 
could not be considered as an accuser; and 
he hoped such a doctrine would not be re- 
peated. It was his hon. Colleague’s 
bounden duty to present the petition, it 
being respectfully worded. He had been 
the first to notice the abuses in the An- 
dover Union, and yet he was placed on the 
Committee of Inquiry. So it was with the 
hon. Member for Weymouth, who had 
brought forward the cases of Mr. Parker 
and of Mr. Day. It looked like casting an 
imputation (though he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman did not mean it) on an in- 
dividual to exclude him from an official 


Milbank Penitentiary. 
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investigation because he had presented a 
petition connected with it. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider the 
constitution of the Commission, and not 
object to placing his hon. Colleague on it. 

Sm G. GREY said, that when the Com- 
mission received Her Majesty’s sanction, 
he should not object to lay the instructions 
onthe Table. He did not think that the | 
analogy attempted to be drawn between | 
a Commission of this kind and a Parlia- 
mentary Committee was good. When a 
Member brought forward a petition con- 
taining charges against a public depart- 
ment, it was customary to place such | 
Member on the Committee of Inquiry, and 
there were also Members nominated who 
were supposed to take a different view of 
the case in favour of the public depart- 
ment. The Government, in selecting the | 
Members of the Commission, had chosen 
men whose ability, and character, and im- | 
partiality, were likely to carry weight. | 
When he called them judges, he did not | 
mean that they were to decide on the case, | 
but that they must be judges to a certain 
extent of the effect of the evidence and of 
the manner in which the witnesses gave 
their testimony. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE felt personally in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman for not 
asking him to perform the duty of one of 
the Commissioners, because, if he had done 
80, he should have accepted it, as he 
should have felt bound to continue this in- 
quiry in the most stringent manner. This 
Was a task which he preferred not having 
imposed upon him; but now, as to the 
right hon. Gentleman reconsidering the 
matter, he said, that after what had oe- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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curred, nothing would induce him to form 
one of the members of the Commission. 
As to the doctrine laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman, that a Member of Par- 
liament presenting a petition to the House, 
was to be considered as the accuser of a 
great establishment, he begged to protest 
against it, and to repudiate it. What had 
he done that he should be ealled an ac- 
cuser? He was no more an accuser than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself; no 
more than the [House itself was an accuser. 
In presenting a petition, he had stated 
that the allegations contained in it were 
true; because, before presenting it, he 
had taken pains to ascertain their truth. 
Ile did not think it right to present a pe- 
tition containing such allegations unless he 
were convinced of its truth; and he now 
said that he believed its allegations to be 
true, and the counter statement of the go- 
vernor and the other prison authorities to 
be false. And having presented a peti- 
tion containing such allegations, it was 
said that he was now to appear before the 
Commissioners as a public prosecutor. 
That was a new office for a Member of 
Parliament. Why, he had stipulated that 
Mr. Barker was to appear in that capacity; 
but this he said that if it appeared to him 
that truth could not be otherwise ascer- 
tained, if it could be reached but in his 
presence, then in that case he would go 
before the Commissioners. Still he thought 
it was not the situation in which a Member 


‘of Parliament ought to be placed, who 
‘only did his duty in presenting a petition 


confided to his care. 
Sir G. GREY explained that he had 
not used the word ‘ accuser’’ in any in- 


| . . . 
| vidious sense, or aS meaning to convey 


that the hon. Gentleman had done any- 
thing more than what was his duty to do 
asa Member of Parliament. He used the 
word as signifying that the hon. Member 
had, independent of the petition of Mr. 
Barker, stated that he himself was pre- 
pared to substantiate charges against the 
officers of the prison, 

Subject at an end. 


THE COLONIES. 

Mr. HUME had some days ago pre- 
sented a petition from the Colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land in favour of having a re- 
presentative government, and he had also 
moved for a return of similar claims made 
by other Colonies. Ten Colonies had sent 
applications for representative govern- 


; ments; and he was strongly impressed with 
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the belief that it was not only the intention 
of the Government, but that it was also 
the interests of the nation at large, that 
these applications should be conceded as 
soon as possible. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government stated a few 
nights ago in a speech in that House that 
it was his opinion that every Colony 
should embrace within it as speedily as 
possible the public and social institutions 
of this country. He therefore concluded 
from the noble Lord’s statement that all 
that was necessary was to point out that 
these privileges could be granted with 
safety. In Van Diemen’s Land there were 
35,000 free colonists without representa- 
tion. The petition stated that under this 
mismanagement the expenditure had in- 
creased from 53,0001. in 1827 to 166,0001. 
in 1843, and that in the last three years it 
had exceeded the revenue by 111,0001.; 
that the Governor, with some members of 
the Legislative Council, had on every oc- 
easion overruled the other civil officers, 
and having on one day trebled a portion of 
the taxes, several of the civil officers, after, 
in vain, endeavouring to prevent this, felt 
it their duty to resign—six of them in one 
day. Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
state to this Colony fairly what course 
they meant to adopt. It had now fallen 
to so low an ebb that emigration thither 
from this country had entirely ceased; and 
yet one of our great wants was, that of an 
outlet for our surplus population. Our 
Colonies were important, our exports to 
them were immense, their population had 
reached 4,674,000, namely, in North 
America 1,621,000, in the West Indies 
901,000, and the other Colonies 2,152,000. 
The total number of our Colonies was 
forty-two, and twenty-five had Houses of 
Assembly, with a proper representation, the 
population of some of these latter being 
but 7,000, and even less. There was 
Anguilla, for instance, with a population 
of but 2,934, and yet it had its Assembly. 
One thing might be done instantly ; every 
order issued by the Colonial Department 
affecting the Colonies might be published 
in the London Gazette on the day it was 
sent out. At present, proprictors and 
others interested in the Colonies had to 
wait for news from those Colonies to learn 
the nature of such orders. If before next 
Session measures were not adopted by Go- 
vernment for the general regulation of the 
Colonies, and for giving what the noble 
Lord said they ought to have—the power 
of managing their own affairs, he would 
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move for an inquiry into the abuses in our 
colonial system. He had intended now 
to move that representative governments 
should be given to all our Colonies unless 
some special reason should appear for ex. 
cluding any of them; but at this period of 
the Session he should be satisfied if he 
could draw from the Government what 
their intention was. : 
Mr. HAWES hoped he should not be 
expected to follow the hon. Gentleman in 
the wide and discursive view he had taken 
of our colonial policy, in calling attention 
to a petition from Van Diemen’s Land, 
asking for a representative government 
there. He quite agreed that a representa- 
tive form of government was the best, and 
that wherever there were good elements 
for establishing it, it was not only the 
bounden duty of the country, but its inter- 
est, to establish that form of government. 
But the case of Van Diemen’s Land was 
peculiar; at present the free scarcely ex- 
ceeded the convict population; and there- 
fore it did not appear at this momenta 
case in which we had to consider the form 
of government best for a free population, 
But the subject was occupying the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and of the Government generally; 
and in the course of the recess the whole 
matter of the petition would come before 
him. With regard to the finances and the 
removal of certain Members from the Le- 
gislative Council, it was sufficient to say 
that a new Governor had been appointed, 
and his attention had been directed to the 
removal of those parties, with a view to 
bring about their restoration. He could 
assure the hon. Member, that he hoped 
and trusted that the measures taken by 
the Government to diminish the convict 
population in that Colony, might enable 
Her Majesty’s Government, in a short 
time, to consider a better form of govern- 
ment for this part of our possessions. The 
sending of a large number of convicts to 
one place, had been a signal failure; and 
the first. thing must be to remove at least 
a part of the difficulty arising from the 
preponderance of a convict population. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to opinions of mine given 
very lately. I have no hesitation in telling 
him, that I think, generally speaking, the 
representative constitution ought to be in- 
troduced further into our Colonies. But 
when he rather implies that there should 
be some general measure, or general law, 
which should introduce representative as- 
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semblies into our Colonies, I cannot agree 
with him, that there can be any one gene- 
ral measure which should apply to Colonies 
so differently situated as are those of this 
country. Some of them are inhabited by 
free Englishmen, who have long occupied 
them, and have been there perhaps from 
the first; there are others which we have 
obtained from foreign Powers, and in which 
part of the inhabitants are still Spanish, 
or of some other nations; others are almost 
of the nature of garrisons, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants reside only 
for a time; it is impossible to frame a ge- 
neral measure, and treat all these Colonies 
alike. I beg to say one word with regard 
to the Colony from which this petition 
comes—Van Diemen’s Land, with regard 
to which my hon. Friend says, truly, that 
the plan of sending great numbers of con- 
viets there, year by year, has failed. It 
has been said, that it is owing to a policy 
adopted when I succeeded the Secretary of 
State for that department; my policy was 
to leave off the then system of transporta- 
tion to New South Wales. But I intended 
to go further, and to adopt in great part, 
though not altogether, the policy recom- 
mended in the works of the Archbishop of 
Dublin. My opinion is, that transporta- 
tion ought to be very much diminished; I 
therefore intended to introduce Bills to 
take it away, in cases of larceny, and only 
leave it in some very grave cases, and 
where the punishment of death was com- 
muted. If that had been done, the num- 
ber sent to Van Diemen’s Land in a year, 
instead of being 4,000, would have been 
but 500 or 600. 
Subject dropped. 


ADMISSION TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
ON SUNDAYS. 


Mr. HUME rose to submit the follow- 
ing Motion, of which he had given no- 
tice :— 


“That with the view of lessening the tempta- 
tion to drunkenness and immorality, and of pro- 
moting thereby the welfare of the working classes 
especially, and also of society generally, it is the 
duty of a Christian Legislature to open the Bri- 
tish Museum, the National Gallery, and all simi- 
lar public places calculated to afford innocent and 
instructive recreation, for the reception of visitors 
on Sundays and on holidays, at such hours after 
morning service as ginshops and public houses 
are open.” 


He hoped that they might yet be able to 
remove certain prejudices from the minds 
of many well-meaning persons on this sub- 
Ject; and that by opening such places as 
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the British Museum to the people on Sun- 
days, a great benefit would be conferred 
on the community. For many years there 
had been discussions in that House on the 
question, whether public houses should be 
allowed to open at all on Sundays; and in 
that subject he, along with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kendal, had taken great 
interest. They eventually succeeded in 
obtaining a kind of compromise, which 
was, that all public houses should be shut 
till after one o’clock. He maintained, 
however, that all attempts by legislation 
to make people moral or religious, were 
futile. An Act of Parliament could not 
make a man more moral or more religious 
than he was before; and therefore, it was 
high time that other modes of improve- 
ment were attempted. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had stated in his letter 
to the citizens of London, that his greatest 
difficulty would be how to deal with crime; 
now, one great source of crime was drunk- 
enness; and he therefore wished to ask 
the noble Lord, if it was not a question 
well becoming the attention of the Cabinet, 
whether there did not exist means by which 
drunkenness, with all the evil consequences 
that flowed from it, might be prevented, 
or at least lessened, to a great extent? 
It was clearly the duty of Government to 
examine into this point; and he had no he- 
sitation in saying that, together with edu- 
cation, free admission on Sundays into 
public places of recreation and instruction, 
such as the British Museum and the Na- 
tional Gallery, would tend greatly to pro- 
mote that end. When a man visited the 
British Museum, such an impression might 
be made upon him by a single observation 
on what came under his notice, as might 
go to alter his whole future life. Who 
could tell how far the influence of what a 
man saw and felt then, might prevent him 
from going to the public house; and he 
had no doubt whatever, that admission to 
such a place to see the extraordinary works 
both of nature and art there exhibited, 
would lead many a man away from all 
thoughts of the public house. A great 
lesson was taught every man who passed 
through the British Museum; and he asked 
those who had conscientious scruples on 
this question, just to consider what benefit 
might not be derived from 20,000 or 
30,000 people going through the British 
Museum or the National Gallery in one 
day. He was disposed to pay respect to 
the religious scruples of others; but what 
was the object of all religion, if it was not 
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to make men better citizens, and prepare 
them for another world? Now, he main- 
tained, that to open up to great bodies of 
men objects of contemplation similar to those 
placed in our public institutions, especially 
when by doing so they were kept away from 
the public house, was one of the best means 
which a Government could adopt for mak- 
ing men better, and elevating them in the 
scale of being. The most gratifying re- 
sults had hitherto attended the opening of 
public exhibitions in the metropolis during 
the week, admission having been given to 
as many as 1,250,000 in the year; and the 
effect had been that in the large provincial 
towns, such as Manchester, museums and 
other public exhibitions were being establish- 
ed for the benefit of the working classes. 
A great improvement could not fail to have 
taken place in the metropolis in what were 
called the rude and uncouth manners of a 
large portion of the population, from the 
freedom of admission given to our public 
institutions. Ile should like to see the 
East India Company collecting for the in- 
struction of the public specimens of every 
thing—be they bird, or beast, or fish, or 
vegetable—that India possessed, which we 
did not. The diminished cost of admission 
to the Tower had led to the best results; 


and if it were reduced from 6d. to 3d., 
the numbers admitted would be double what 
they were at present. It was his intention 
to see what the Master General would do 


with that view. It was remarkable how 
well the public behaved at places of publie 
amusement to which they were admitted 
freely. He was authorized to state, that 


at Hampton-court Gardens since the public | 
had been admitted at nine o’clock in the | 


morning, nothing whatever had been in- 
jured, and a ease of intoxication had never 
been seen in the gardens. In 1845 the 


number admitted to the East India Com- | 
pany’s Museum was 20,610, being an in- | 


erease of 3,000 over the preceding year, 
and double the number of 1841: to the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Dublin, 25,247, being a 


considerable inerease since 1842; to the | 


Royal Botanical Society’s Museum, 55,638, 


being an increase of 9,000 since 1842; to | 
the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, | 


132,482, an increase of 35,000 since 1842; 


to the Royal Institution of Liverpool, | 
Exhibitions | 


21,399 ; to the Polytechnic 
of the Liverpool Mechanies’ Institution, 
67,952; to the Tower in 1841, there were 
107,368 persons admitted ; to the Bri- 
tish Museum, in 1844, the number was 
575,758. He hoped the House would 
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take this subject into consideration, ag 
he was convinced it would prove one 
of the best means of humanizing the 
people. 

Lorn J. RUSSELL: I am quite ready 
to concur with the hon. Gentleman jn 
wishing the advancement of the object 
the hon. Gentleman has at heart; and J 
will, moreover, say that I believe no man 
in this House or in this country has done 
more than he has to promote that ob. 
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ject. He has very properly laid great 
stress on the number of persons who at 
tend the British Museum, and who attend 
| other public places for the purpose of in- 
| struction and amusement, and very gratify. 
| ing it is to me to see the large numbers of 
persons going in vans to Hampton Court on 
a Sunday, and who have an opportunity 
; there of admiring the architecture and the 
| pictures, and after a day of social reerea- 
| tion return to their homes, no doubt much 
better as regards morality than they went. 
But I must say that the hon. Gentleman 
has shown that no very great restraints 
are placed upon the admission of the peo- 
ple to these places of public resort at pre- 
sent, when he says that 32,000 persons 
were admitted to the British Museum in 
one day, and more than half a million ina 
year. That shows there are no very great 
restrictions on the admission to public 
places; but I am aware that the hon. 
Gentleman’s object on this occasion is not 
so much the general object, but that he 
wishes us to take the course of allowing 
admission on Sundays to the British Mu- 
seum and the National Gallery. Now I 
think that on that subject it is better not 
'to lay down a positive rule; that it is 








; much better to lay down no rule on that 
subject; but with respect to public gardens, 
where there are porters at the doors to take 
care who is admitted, I think they may be 
opened as the hon. Gentleman desires. 

f, however, we go to the other extreme, 
there immediately we come upon what is 
to be avoided; but at the same time, when 
he speaks of the argument of diverting 
| people from scenes of drunkenness by 
throwing open these places of innocent re- 
creation to them, I must say, that listening 
| to the plays of Shakspeare is one mode of 
diverting people from such scenes, as well 
as going to the British Museum; and, ac- 
cording to that argument, therefore, the 
theatres may be places of diversion that 
ought to be opened on a Sunday. With 
respect therefore to these places, such as 
the British Museum and the National Gal- 
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lery, I think it is for the directors to say 
whether these places should be opened on 
particular days or not; but if those who 
have the keeping of these places are to be 
deprived of a day of rest by attending on 
the visitors for several hours in going 
through the collection on a Sunday, that is 
not, | must say, a fit appropriation of the 
Sunday for them. The hon. Gentleman 


{ Ave. 











says, we might have particular persons em- 
ployed for the purpose of showing these 
places on a Sunday; but I think it would 
not do to have such persons employed. 1 
think that those persons who have the 
keeping over the objects of exhibition 
during the week, would not like, on the 
Monday when they returned, to find that 
these things had received injury in the 
course of being shown on the Sunday. It 
is beter, therefore, that the trustees of the 
British Museum should be left to settle this 
question for themselves. It certainly may 
be right to open these institutions, and that 
those who are entitled to a day of rest on 
the Sunday should be enabled to go there 
if it will be a means of keeping them with 
their families. My hon. Friend says, that 
it causes man and wife to be brought toge- 





ther; and that they may go together to the 
British Museum; but a man and his wife 
may equally well take a walk to Regent’s | 
Park. [Mr. Hume: Suppose a rainy day. ] | 
Ido not think their affections would be | 
disturbed because the British Museum was | 
not opened on a Sunday. I hope, there- 
fore, that my hon. Friend will leave all | 
these points to the persons who have the | 
management of these institutions, who will | 
decide whether they will allow all classes | 
of persons to go as much as possible to | 
these institutions. I am sure I quite con- 
eur with my hon. Friend as to the worthi- 
ness of the persons who go to these places. 
I have heard from the commissioners of | 
police, when I have been in communica- | 
tim with them, that the more free and | 
open these places are made to persons, the 
less danger there is of those brutal injuries 
to objects of art, which used to take place 
when admissions to such places were | 
searcely obtainable. 

Mr. WAKLEY tendered his thanks to | 
the hon. Member for Montrose, and hoped | 
he would bring forward this Motion every 
Session until his object was accomplished. 
That the noble Lord wished that object to | 
be effected was evident, for he had not 
given a direct negative to the proposition 
of opening these places on a Sunday, but 
only said, leave it to the directors. But it 
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must be remembered that the directors 
did not vote the money for these institu- 
tions: that was done by the louse of Com- 
mons, and the House of Commons had 
therefore the right to point out to those 
parties how the money should be applied; 
and he hoped, therefore, that the noble 
Lord would point out to his brother trus- 
tees the propriety of acceding to this pro- 
position. The noble Lord was a trustee, 
he believed, of the British Museum, and 
there he hoped the noble Lord would use 
his influence. He looked upon the econ- 
templated change as likely to produce the 
best results as preventing drunkenness. 
If the House were fully aware of the evils 
that followed from drunkenness in this me- 
tropolis, there was nothing they would not 
do to save the people from so demoralizing 
a practice, What harm could arise from 
furnishing to the labouring classes, who had 
no opportunity during the week-day of 
taking it, the means of innocent recreation 
on a Sunday? But the noble Lord object- 
ed that to throw open these places to the 
public on a Sunday, would be laying an 
additional tax on the persons who were 
employed in keeping them. He admitted 
that; but was there any difficulty in putting 
other persons in the room of the week-day 
attendants? He said there was none. 
But then it was still said the persons so 
placed there would lose the Sunday. They 
might, however, set persons of the Jewish 
persuasion there, who would not object to 
working on that day. Ie would be bound 
there would be candidates enough. They 
would gain instruction and amusement also 
by being there. Ie did hope that the sug- 
gestions of his hon. Friend would be ear- 
ried into effect, if not wholly, at least par- 
tially. Ie believed that it rested with the 
noble Lord whether or not anything should 
be done; and he was quite sure that if 
the noble Lord made the suggestion to 
his brother trustees it would be carried 
into effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought that the pro- 


| posed change, instead of interfering with 


due attention on the part of the people to 
religious duties, would very much promote 
the feelings that led to practising those 
duties; and he hoped the noble Lord would 


|; exert his influence to get it carried into 


effect. 
Mr. SHAW hoped the House would 


not agree to the Resolution of the hon. Gen- 


tleman (Mr. Hume) ; nor did he think the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) fairly bore the interpretation put upon 
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it by hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
after him, namely, that the noble Lord 
was in favour of the Resolution. He ap- 
proved as much as any man of affording 
to the humbler classes the opportunity of 
all lawful recreation ; but when the hon. 
Member for Montrose challenged any 
Member of the House to give a reason 
why the public institutions should not be 
open on Sunday, he answered by saying, 
that ‘you must not do evil that good 
might come of it.”” In his opinion, to 
open these places of public amusement, 
would be a desecration of the Sabbath; 
and he trusted and believed that that was 
the opinion of the great majority of the 
people in that country. It was not for 
him to condemn others, or other countries, 
that acted on a different principle; but he 
was persuaded that such was the English 
feeling ; and he hoped that it would long 
continue so. It was, in short, the charac- 
teristic difference between a Protestant 
and a Roman Catholic community. When 
the hon. Member for Montrose stated that 
upwards of a million of persons annually 
visited those institutions, he rejoiced to 
hear it, for he was free to admit their hu- 
manizing and improving influence. But 
the statement itself implied that there was 
no necessity to violate the Sabbath, in 
order to render the advantages of such in- 
stitutions available to the poorer classes ; 
and when the hon. Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Williams) argued that as some places 
of the kind were now open on the Sunday, 
why not open the British Museum ?—the 
next step in that argument would be—if 
the British Museum was opened, why then 
not open the theatres, and all other places 
of public amusement? How strong too 
was the admission made by the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury—if it 
was meant scriously—that Jews might be 
employed as the officers of these publie in- 
stitutions on a Sunday—was it not that it 
would be unfitting, unchristian, to deprive 
the existing officers of the rest to which 
they were entitled on the Sabbath day ? 
To that it would really come. He pro- 
tested against the House voting, in the 
words of the Motion of the hon. Member, 
—that “ it is the duty of a Christian Legis- 
lature ”’ to countenance that which he con- 
tended would be a desecration of the Sab- 
bath day. 

Captain PECHELL supported the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
There was this distinction between the 
opening of theatres on Sundays and the 
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opening of the British Museum: the first 
were private property, and the other was 
property belonging to the public. When 
he saw the order and decorum which pre. 
vailed at Hampton-court on Sundays, he 
had no reason to anticipate any bad conse. 
quences from opening the British Museum 
on that day; and he hoped that no feeling 
of prejudice would prevent its being carried 
into effect. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that if he agreed 
with the hon. Member who had just. sat 
down in thinking the abstinence from oecu- 
pation and amusement on the Sabbath a 
prejudice, he would have no hesitation in 
supporting the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Montrose. But the hon. Member and 
he entirely differed in opinion on that 
point. He admitted that drunkenness was 
a great source of crime and unhappiness 
among the lower orders ; but, at the same 
time, his own observation of and _inter- 
course with that class of society, led him to 
believe that the desecration of the Sabbath 
was also a source of bitter repentance, 
sorrow, and misfortune, as well as the crime 
of drunkenness. He, therefore, had come 
to the conclusion, that it was neither a po- 
litie nor a wise course of proceeding to at- 
tempt to expel one vice—drunkenness— 
by giving encouragement to another—the 
desecration of the Sabbath. Le wished to 
make one observation about extending to 
the lower orders those recreations which he 
agreed in thinking could be properly made 
use of to humanize them, and which, on 
what were called the lawful days of the 
week, he would be disposed to encourage. 
The Victoria Park, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, had recently been opened, and 
was in progress of completion ; and it had 
been contemplated by Her Majesty’s late 
Government to propose the erection of a 
building in that park as a repository for 
objects of curiosity and interest to the 
public; and there would be no difficulty in 
collecting such objects. There were al- 
ways a number of ships in the docks which 
had brought articles of rarity from dif- 
ferent countries; and he was sure the 
masters of such ships would be glad to de- 
posit them in a place where they would 
be generally accessible. And as the docks 
were in the neighbourkood of the park, 
and as there was a large class of persons 
in that quarter who had no opportunity of 
visiting any similar place, he hoped the 
noble Lord would see the propriety of fol- 
lowing up the views of his predecessors, 
and proposing the erection of a building 
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725 Supply— 
for the accommodation of such objects as 
the public took an interest in. 

Sm W. CLAY warmly supported the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
If such a building were erected, he was 
sure the objects would rapidly accumulate. 

Dr. BOWRING was sorry to hear hon. 
Gentlemen opposite associate the rational 
and intellectual enjoyment of the people 
with the desecration of the Sabbath. It 
was no such thing. He would rather call 
it the consecration of the Sabbath, and 
would be disposed to give it every encou- 
ragement. 

‘Mr. HUME said, that after what had 
passed, he would not press his Motion. 
He hoped that what had been stated by 
the noble Lord was in some degree shared 
by his Colleagues, and that before next 
year the matter would be quietly settled. 

” Motion withdrawn. 


SUPPLY (IRELAND). 

The House in Committee of Supply. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER proposed that a sum of 133,0001. 
should be voted to defray the expenses in- 
curred for the relief of distress arising out 
of the failure of the potato crop in Ireland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS understood it had 
been stated that a further sum would not 
be required from the Consolidated Fund, 
but that whatever money would be required 
afterwards should be repaid. Now, he ob- 
jected to the principle of taxing the people 
of this country to relieve the distress in 
Ireland. If there were no other means for 
relieving that distress besides taxing the 
public, he could not conscientiously oppose 
the tax. But he considered this sum of 
money, not so much a grant to the Irish 
people as to the Irish landlords ; and he 
said, if they had the same system of poor 
laws there as existed in this country, they 
would not be called on to make this grant. 
It was, he repeated, a most unjust princi- 
ple to tax the people of this country for 
this purpose, when the distress might be 
as well removed by compelling the posses- 
sors of the land to maintain their own poor, 
as they did in England. Why should this 
difference exist? He was surprised that 
Irish Members did not repudiate such a 
system. The land of Ireland, if properly 
cultivated, by giving employment to the 
poor, could produce twice as much as it 
did at present. Did they mean to go on 
with this tax whenever this distress oc- 
curred? He had been informed by an Irish 
Sentleman, that the people in the south of 
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Ireland had refused to work on account of 
this relief. Parliament ought to be in- 
formed that this money would be required. 
He had been informed, in reply to a ques- 
tion, by the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that no more money would be given 
for this purpose, and he thought the House 
should be informed of the intention to grant 
this sum, which was a departure from the 
usual course. 
Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

On the Question that 20,0000. be granted 
for enlarging and improving Buckingham 
Palace, 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER stated, that before any buildings 
were commenced, the plans and estimate 
would be laid before the House. The re- 
port of Mr. Blore stated at length the in- 
conveniences to which Her Majesty was 
subjected from the want of proper accom- 
modation at Buckingham Palace. That 
palace was originally built for George IV., 
and was therefore planned as for a Sove- 
reign who had no family. It was finished 
for William IV.; but that Sovereign did 
not in effect reside there ; and when Her 
Majesty came to reside there on her acces- 
sion, no additional provision was made, 
such as would now fit it for the oceupation 
of the Royal Family. The domestic offices, 
in particular, were on a scale totally inade- 
quate to the wants of the establishment : 
they were, in fact, as inconvenient as they 
possibly could be. During Her Majesty’s 
occupation of the palace various minor al- 
terations were made, which came within 
the ordinary departmental expenditure ; 
but the domestic offices were still wholly 
inadequate, and there was a general want 
of accommodation throughout the palace. 
It was only under these circumstances that 
Her Majesty had been induced to allow 
Ifer Ministers to propose that the neces- 
sary additions should be made. The in- 
conveniences occasioned by the want of ac- 
commodation were stated at length in Mr. 
Blore’s report, which had already been 
made public. He would, therefore, only 
refer generally to a few of them. In the 
first place, so limited was the room, that 
the space immediately under Her Majesty’s 
own apartments was necessarily appropri- 
ated to the workshops of upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers, who carried on their busi- 
ness there, accompanied by an inconve- 
nient noise, and with much risk to health 
and even personal danger from the inflam- 
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mable nature of some of the materials em- 
ployed by them. In the next place, there 
was no accommodation for Her Majesty’s 
family. Even at present there was not 
enough room, but the difficulty would be 
still further increased when the younger 
members of the Royal Family grew up; 
and it would be necessary that those who 
were charged with their education should 
be resident close to them, and when they 
would require a greater number of ser- 
vants. <A further inconvenience was occa- 
sioned by the Lord Chamberlain’s apart- 
ments not being within the palace; and 
there was also a total want of due accom- 
modation for foreign Sovereigns who might 
come to visit Her Majesty. These were a 
few of the leading grounds on which the 
increased accommodation was sought for— 
the details would be found in Mr. Blore’s 
report. With regard to the mode in which 
it was proposed to carry out the object, he 
might generally state that the plan was to 
complete the quadrangle by erecting a range 
of buildings in front of the present palace. 
The cost was estimated at 150,0001., but 
it was proposed to take 20,000/. only this 
year. In part to meet the expenditure, it 
was proposed to dispose of the Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

Mr. PROTHEROE felt sure there was 
not one of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
would grudge any sum wanted to maintain 
Her Majesty in comfort and dignity. An- 
other sentiment he believed equally univer- 
sally prevailed, that the present palace 
was unfitting, as regarded both comfort 
and dignity. It was precisely on these 
grounds that he thought the course now 
proposed by Government of enlarging the 
present building was injudicious, and would 
lead only to disappointment. Ministers 
had no doubt been actuated by a wish to 
combine economy with a due regard to the 
dignity of the Crown; but he ventured to 
say that the only result would be, that a 
building would be erected inconsistent with 
the comfort of the Sovereign, and which 
would give displeasure to the public. This 
subject ought to be viewed not only in 
connexion with the comfort and dignity of 
the Sovereign, but with the interests of 
the metropolis. The present palace and 
grounds caused great inconvenience to the 
inhabitants of the district now ealled Bel- 
gravia, as was well known to those who, 
like himself, resided there. 

Mr. BERNAL thought that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated good 
grounds for his proposal, more especially 
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as it was proposed to sell the Pavilion at 
Brighton. Whether a purchaser could be 
found was another question, unless, indeed, 
it could be sent off, just as it was, to Hong- 
Kong. Ie feared all the money that might 
be expended upon Buckingham Palace 
would fail in making it a decent and pro- 
per residence for the Sovereign of this 
country; and he believed some hon. Mem. 
bers of that House would live to hear a 
Government come down and make a for. 
mal statement to that effect. He wished 
that they had a Government architect and 
engineer, to whom the sole control of 
planning and erecting public edifices might 
be committed under the superintendence of 
a Government board. 

Captain PECHELL hoped that when 
any arrangement was made for the dispo- 
sal of the site of the Marine Palace at 
Brighton, it would be remembered that, in 
order to suit the convenience of George IV, 
when Prince of Wales, the people of 
Brighton had given up the principal road 
into that town, and that measures would be 
taken to restore to the town what had then 
been relinquished. 

Mr. HUME complained that a proposi- 
tion of this nature, involving the outlay of 
150,0001., should be brought forward at 
that late period of the Session. Even if 
they agreed to expend this large amount 
on the improvement of Buckingham Pa- 
lace, the question oecurred—was not the 
palace in an unhealthy situation ? Of that 
fact, he believed there could be no doubt. 
The ground on which the palace was built, 
was below the level of the Thames at high 
water; and the lower apartments, he was 
informed, had frequently been flooded. 
There were also upholsterers’ and other 
workshops in the palace, and the effluvium 
from the glue and other articles used in 
those places could not promote the health 
or comfort of the inhabitants. Within his 
recollection vast sums of money had been 
expended on altering and improving the 
palace, and yet the Ilouse was now 
asked to sanction a vote of 150,0U0I. for 
further improvements. He considered that 
if the House consented to this vote, it 
would lose character in the opinion of the 
country; and certainly such a vote ought 
not to be sanctioned until proper plans and 
estimates were laid before them. He con- 
sidered that a commodious, and comforta- 
ble, and becoming residence ought to be 
provided for the Sovereign of this coun- 
try; and if Buckingham Palace did not 
furnish adequate accommodation, they had 
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lenty of sites on which to build another. 
Ne suggested that this vote should be 

stponed until next Session, in order that 
the House might be furnished with plans 
and estimates for the proposed alterations; 
for surely the postponement of the matter 
for six months could not occasion any in- 
convenience. The hon. Member moved, 
as an Amendment, that the vote be reduced 
to 5,0001., the sum necessary to repair 
the damage done to the palace by the re- 
cent storm. 

The Eart of LINCOLN thought it was 
only necessary to prove, as the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had al- 
ready (in his opinion) proved, that Her 
Majesty was not properly accommodated 
at present, to show that the vote was not 
premature. And if those facts were satis- 
factorily established, he was sure that the 
hon. Member for Montrose would not be 
disposed to object to its being passed at 
once. He could assure the House and the 
hon. Gentleman, that the whole subject had 
occupied the attention, and had been for a 
long time the subject of the most careful 
consideration of the late Government. 
Some of the objections made by the hon. 
Gentleman had been considered by them; 
and they had submitted those objections, 
together with the plan of Mr. Blore, to 
three gentlemen, Mr. Barry, Sir R. Smith, 
and Sir James Clark, who had reported 
favourably on them, and had considered 
that no inconvenience or danger to the 
health of the inmates would arise from 
completing the quadrangle. From the care 
which had been bestowed upon the subject, 
he thought he could assure the hon. Gen- 
ileman that most ample security would be 
given that the building would be in good 
taste, and the plans such as promised ade- 
quate accommodation. With respect to 
the time and the necessity for an imme- 
diate grant, he should observe that it would 
be of the utmost importance to have the 
foundations for the new building laid down 
as soon as possible. It was not an affair 
of three or four months, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had described it, but one involving 
an entire year’s delay. And so great was 
the necessity for additional room in the 
palace, that before the birth of the last 
princess, about a year ago, it was almost 
impossible that the royal family could be 
accommodated, not merely with conyeni- 
ence or comfort, but absolutely with de- 
ceney, He hoped, therefore, that the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his Motion. 
The unsuitableness of the present building 
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was obvious, and if the hon. Gentleman, or 
any hon. Gentleman, would take the trou- 
ble of examining it, he would be at once 
convinced that the internal accommodation 
was far inferior to the expectations excited 
by the external appearance, and that the 
large quantity of brick and stone consumed 
in its erection, afforded as little interior ac- 
commodation as possible. As regarded 
the sum proposed to be expended upon its 
improvement, he expected a very large sum 
from the sale of the palace at Brighton, 
which would be directly applicable; but in- 
dependently of that he would recommend to 
the notice of the hon. Member for Montrose 
the saving that would be effected annually 
by the disposal of that building—a saving 
which he thought would more than cover 
the interest of the sum for which the pub- 
lic was likely to be called on. But another 
matter was also deserving of notice. This 
was the first sum that Parliament had been 
called upon to vote for the personal ac- 
commodation of Her Majesty since her ac- 
cession to the Throne. It was impossible 
to overrate the moderation exhibited by 
Hier Majesty in all matters in which the 
public were to be called upon for money. 
In no one instance, during the time he had 
been in office, had he to request Her Ma- 
jesty to withdraw a demand for expenses; 
but in some instances, he had, on the con- 
trary, to suggest to Her Majesty certain ex- 
penses which he thought absolutely neces- 
sary for the support of the personal dignity of 
the Sovereign; and it was invariably a mat- 
ter of pain to her when any demand was made 
which involved an expenditure, the weight 
of which fell upon her subjects. When the 
Pavilion at Brighton was found totally in- 
sufficient for the accommodation of the 
Royal Family, Her Majesty, instead of 
asking for a grant, preferred taking, at her 
own expense, a residence more suitable. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had sug- 
gested the building of a new palace, in- 
stead of repairing and extending the pre- 
sent one, but he seemed to have overlooked 
the difficulty of finding a suitable site. He 
trusted the hon. Member would not press 
his Motion, 

Mr. HUME said, that he could readily 
suggest a site for a new palace. Let them 
take Kensington Palace down, and build a 
new and suitable one upon its site, and 
there was no individual who would grudge 
the money for such a purpose less than he. 
But he objected to expending money upon 
a useless edifice. Let them build a new 
palace in Kensington-gardens, and convert 
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the present Buckingham Palace into a 
great museum for the public, and preserve 
the gardens for the public. If that were 
done, he would pledge himself to take out 
of the British Museum that which lay there 
at present buried and unknown, sufficient 
to supply the new museum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS had seen many strange 
proceedings in that House, but never any 
stranger than the proceeding of that day. 
He had as great respect for Her Majesty, 
and as much desire that she should be 
properly accommodated, as any Member in 
the House; but he could not forget that 
many years had not elapsed since George 
III., with his very large family, not merely 
a family of infants, but of grown-up men 
and women, had found sufficient accommo- 
dation before the erection of even the pre- 
sent building. Sinee the death of that 
Monarch, no less than 2,000,000/. had, as 
the hon. Member for Montrose had in- 
formed them, been expended on the erec- 
tion of palaces. The English were said 
to be the richest nation in the world, and 
their wealth was quoted as a reason for 
giving further accommodation to their So- 
vereign. But if they were the richest 


nation in the world, let them recollect, in 
ordering their expenditure, that there were 


two millions and a half of their Irish fel- 
low subjects in a state of starvation such 
as was unknown in any other part of the 
world. As to the royal palaces, there 
were eight supported by the public. He 
could not forget one which, for the use of 
the King of the Belgians, was kept up at 
the public expense; and there were two in 
Scotland, making eleven royal palaces in 
all. He mentioned those matters with a 
feeling of the deepest respect for his So- 
vereign. He maintained that those who 
objected to those unnecessary expenses 
were the real friends of the monarchy, and 
that those who encouraged them were its 
enemies. The pressure upon the taxation 
of the country was already such as the 
people could not bear, and he warned the 
House against laying fresh burdens upon 
it. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL was glad to 
find that the hon. Member for Coventry 
was the only one who opposed the present 
vote on the ground of unnecessary and ex- 
cessive expenditure. The other hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to oppose it only on the 
ground that it was to be directed to im- 
provement of the old instead of the con- 
struction of a new palace. But he thought 
few would be found to agree with the views 
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of the hon. Member for Coventry. Of the 
eight palaces mentioned by that hon. Gen. 
tleman only two, Windsor Castle and Buck. 
ingham Palace, were occupied by Her Ma- 


jesty. And when Her Majesty had thought 


it necessary to seek another and more con. 
venient marine residence than that at 
Brighton, the whole expense of taking and 
purchasing Osborne-house and grounds in 
the Isle of Wight had been defrayed from 
the privy purse instead of any call having 
been made upon the public. In fact, Her 
Majesty could hardly be less provided for, 
But with regard to the suggestion of build. 
ing anew palace at Kensington, that would 
involve the commencement of an expendi- 
ture too considerable to be incurred. Her 
Majesty would be quite satisfied with an ex. 
penditure which would at least allow her 
sufficient accommodation. He trusted that 
early next year the plans would be laid 
before the House, and that they would find 
they would have something handsomer to 
look at, and more respectable and suitable 
for a royal palace, than the nation pos- 
sessed at present. 

Mr. HUME wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he objected to the vote for 
the reasons he had already given. It had 
been brought forward at the end of the 
Session, and the House was asked to agree 
to it without plans, without estimates, and 
without reports. All he asked for was 
that the vote should be suspended until 
Parliament should mect again ; and in the 
interim all the requisite information could 
be prepared. At present he was convineed 
that if 150,0002. should prove to be the 
whole of the expenditure, the palace would 
never be worthy of the Sovereign. He 
should therefore divide the House. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it was obvious 
to the House that the present inadequate 
provision for the domestic accommodation 
of the Sovereign was admitted by all par- 
ties. The only question, therefore, that 
really remained for their decision was, 
whether that requisite accommodation was 
to be supplied by the alteration of the old 
palace, or the construction of a new one. 
The question was merely one of how the 
required accommodation could be best sup- 
plied. 

The Committee divided on the Question— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding 20,0000. be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, on account of the Works for 
enlarging and improving Buckingham Palace, In 
the year 1846 :”— 


Ayes, 55; Noes, 6: Majority, 49. 
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The New Corn Law. 


List of the AYEs. 


Anson, hon. Col. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baine, W. 

Bentinck, Lord G, 

Berkeley, hon, Capt. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Bridgeman, H. 

Brotherton, J. 

Browne, hon. W. 

Buller, C. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S, 

Cowper, hon. W, F. 

Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Douglas, Sir FI. 

Dundas, Adm, 

Dundas, D. 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M, 

Gladstone, Capt. 

Gore, hon. R. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. Ti, 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Hamilton, G. A. 

Hawes, B. 


Henley, J. W. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
O’Conor Don 

Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 

Reid, Col. 

Rich, H. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, B. 

Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 

Stewart, P. M. 
Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
Wood, rt. hon. C. 
Wood, Col. T. 


TELLERS. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nors. 


Bowring, Dr. 

Dunean, G. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Warburton, EH. 

Wawn, J. T. 


Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 
Tlume, J. 
Protheroe, E. 


Vote agreed to, as were other Votes. 
House resumed. 


THE NEW CORN LAW. 
Mr. VILLIERS moved— 
“ That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
nittee of the whole House to consider the Laws 
regulating the Duty on Rye, Peas, and Beans.” 


That lav was the Corn Law, and the pur- 
pose of his Motion was to propose an Amend- 
ment in that Act, a slight one in character, 
and not raising, he trusted, any question 
of principle, such as that of freedom or pro- 
tection, which had lately excited such strong 
differences of opinion. It was simply to 
correct an error or remove an inconsistency 
Which had come to light since the passing 
of the Act, the continuance of which was 
an advantage to no interest, was an incon- 
venience to some, and of which the removal 
would only give effect to the intention of 


the Act. 


He had already stated at length, 


upon asking the consideration of the House 
to the petition which had been printed, the 
particulars of this error, and he would not 
then detain the House by repeating what 


¢ had stated on that occasion. 


He would 
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simply add that the intention of the Act 
with respect to the duties on all foreign 
corn imported was contained in the 4th 
section of the Act; it was there stated with 
great distinctness that the price on all grain 
of this country should be collected, made 
up, and the averages struck and published 
as they had heretofore been, and that the 
duties upon all the different grains imported. 
should be regulated by those prices as they 
had heretofore been. But though this was 
directed to be done by the 4th section of 
this Act, it was not done with respect to 
rye, peas, and beans—an arbitrary duty, 
namely, the duty on a given amount of bar- 
ley, being declared to be the duty attaching 
to those different grains. The purpose 
he had in view was simply to give effect to 
the intention of the Act, and thereby to 
meet the wishes of the trade, and better 
promote the interests of the agriculturists. 
Since he had brought the matter forward 
before, the Lord Mayor had thought it right 
in his official capacity, and as a great mer- 
chant himself, to ascertain if what he had 
stated to be an error in the Act was so 
regarded by the persons engaged in the 
trade ; and no less than ninety of the most 
respectable firms engaged in the corn trade 
had signed a memorial to the Lord Mayor, 
stating that they viewed it as an error, and 
that they should be greatly relieved by its 
being amended. He believed he had also 
ascertained what it was that had been in- 
tended by the framers of the Act by mak- 
ing the duty on barley regulate the duty 
on beans, which was, that observing in the 
old Act that the scale for barley had been 
nearly the same as the scale for beans, 
they had wished to make it the same under 
the new Act, but had expressed what they 
meant imperfectly, making the duty on 
barley, without reference to the price of 
beans, determine the duty on that grain. 
There could, however, be no object in this, 
and it operated now in a manner wholly 
opposed to the purpose of the scale, for a 
high duty attached to high price, and a 
low duty to a low price; and though that 
was capricious and inconsistent, it did not 
really assure the grower a higher protec- 
tion, while it increased instead of diminish- 
ing the impediments to trade. He believed 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn would 
not deny that it was a blunder, and he 
trusted that the noble Lord would not, 
merely to get a slight triumph at this late 
season of the year, oppose an alteration 
that would suit the convenience of all, and 
really injure none. What the noble Lord 
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had done against the Bill had been done 
openly, and for the purpose he avowed ; 
he trusted, therefore, that he would not be 
a party to anything paltry now, and merely 
for mischief sake resist what would not be 
an injury to those he represented. Hoping 
that the House would allow him, at least, 
to bring in the Bill, he would move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 
Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK admitted 
that this had been a blunder committed by 
the Members of Her Majesty’s late Ad- 
ministration. It certainly appeared extra- 
ordinary that a set of Gentlemen who thought 
themselves the only practical men in the 
country, the ouly men capable of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the country, should 
have had a measure of this kind for five 
months under their notice, and not discover 
the blunder they had committed. But since 
the agriculturists had had the good fortune 
to obtain something more of protection upon 
peas and beans, through a blunder of the 
late Government, than they would have re- 
eeived through the good intentions of that 
Government, he was not disposed, without 
another fight, to give up any protection, 
small as it might be, that they might now 
possess. It was perfectly true that by the 
Act which had passed the Legislature, 


after five months of deliberation, rye, peas, 
and beans were to pay a duty which was 
not to be regulated by the price of the said 
rye, peas, and beans, but by the price of 
barley, so that now barley was cheap and 
peas and beaus dear, they had to pay a 
high duty regulated by the low price of 


barley. Therefore, if barley were high, 
and peas and beans low, peas and beans 
would pay a low duty, regulated by the 
high price of barley. Ridiculous as this 
was he cared not, so long as he could re- 
tain somewhat, although not much, of pro- 
tection for the agricultural interest. The 
duty was now 4s. upon peas. Her Majes- 
ty’s late Government had intended it to be 
The foreign importer had at least 
gained some advantage, for low as the duty 
was now, and higher than was intended by 
the late Government, it was not equal to 
that which was imposed by the Act of 
1842, for that duty would have been 7s. 
6d. So that the protection to the British 
farmer was already reduced nearly 50 per 
eent. He thought that the consumers had 
no right to complain; and if he looked to 
the prices of peas and beans, he found that 
the ad valorem duty, even with the mistake 
of the late Goverument, did not amount 
upon those articles to more than 10 per 
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cent on the one, and 12 per cent on the 
other. That he did not think was a yery 
high ad valorem duty to pay on the foreign 
produce; and he was sure his right hon, 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not so overburdened with riches as to 
afford to spare any revenue that could be 
levied upen the produce of foreign countries, 
The difference upon the thousand quarters 
of peas and beans introduced every week 
at the rate of 2s. a quarter, would make a 
difference of some 30,0001. of revenue; and 
the country could not well atford to part 
even with that. Ie trusted Her Majesty’s 
present Government would not consent to 
the introduction of a Bill to amend the 
blunders of their predecessors. But if they 
did, then he must promise them his oppo- 
sition, for he should contest the proposition, 
as he had done the former Bill, in every 
stage; and he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton would hardly, 
at the present period of the Session, press 
a measure likely to be productive of such 
arduous work for the end of August. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER did not know that it rested with 
him to admit that there had been a blunder; 
but he could only say that it did seem 
strange that the duty on peas and beans 
should be regulated by the price of barley. 
At the same time he thought his hon. 
Friend would admit that at this period of 
the Session it was not worth while to enter 
upon a contest by the introduction of a Bill 
threatened with such opposition. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that if the noble 
Lord had the drawing of a Bill of sucha 
complicated commercial character, he would 
then have practical experience of the diffi- 
culty of preventing an occasional mistake 
or inconsistency creeping in. 

Mr. VILLIERS said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would only say that the practi- 
cal operation of the measure had not ear- 
ried the intention of the fourth section into 
effect, no party in the House would take 
advantage of a mere error, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would allow the 
Committee. 

Mr. ELLIOT YORKE was opposed to 
any alteration of the law at the present pe 
riod of the Session. 

Mr. WARBURTON recommended the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton not to 
divide. ; 

Mr. VILLIERS certainly saw no mm 
propriety in dividing upon the question; 
and if he now withdrew his Motion, 1t was 
only because he observed that there were 
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only thirty-seven Members in the House. 
Motion withdrawn. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Mr. HAWES moved for leave to bring 


in a Bill to make further provision for the 
vovernment of the New Zealand Islands. 
he object of the measure, he said, was to 
establish a municipal and representative 
government in the Colony, thus carrying 
into effect the views of both the late and 
the present Government. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not intend to offer 
any objection to leave being given to bring 
in the Bill, but must state, that unless 
some great emergency required it, he could 
not do otherwise than condemn the intro- 
duction of a constitutional measure of such 
importance at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. C. BULLER observed, that the 
present Bill was founded on one that had 
been bequeathed by the late Colonial Se- 
eretary. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge seemed to think 
that there was no necessity for such a Bill 
as the present; but the right hon. Baronet 
lately at the head of the Government, was 
not when in office of that opinion; for he 
had stated most distinetly that he and his 
Colleagues would feel it to be their duty 
either to bring in some such measure as 
this before the Session closed, or else to 
introduce an enabling Bill. The plan of 
government for New Zealand which was 
proposed by the present Bill, was the one 
which appeared to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
the most likely to be acceptable to that 
House, and beneficial to the Colony. The 
Bill proposed to establish the general out- 
line of a constitution, leaving the details 
to be filled up by Orders in Council, which 
would be adopted after consultation with 
the best authorities on the subject. 

Motion agreed to. Bill brought in and 
read a first time. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
0 clock. 
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Mixures.] Punic Bruis.—1°- Customs (No. 2). 

2. Income Tax Deduction. 

Reported. House of Commons Offices. 

»* and passed. Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics; 
County Works Presentments (Ireland) (No.2); Public 
Works Commissioners (Ireland); Public Works, Fishe- 
Ties, &e.; Public Works (Ireland) (No. 5); British Pos- 
Sessions, 

Petitions PResenTED. By several hon. Members, from 
4 great number of Chemists and Druggists, and from 
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Members of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
praying that the Spirit Licenses and Duties Bill may not 
pass into a Law.—By Mr. Bright, from Inhabitants of 
Newport and Neighbourhood, Isle of Wight, Hants, pray- 
ing the House not to sanction, by Votes of Money, or 
otherwise, any further Embarkation of Troops from the 
United Kingdom to Foreign or Colonial Countries.—By 
Mr. Milnes, from Mayor, Aldermen, Burgesses, and Inha- 
bitants of the Borough of Kendal, and from Mayor, Cor- 
poration, Clergy, and Inhabitants of the Town of Kendal, 
for the Adoption of some Measure respecting the Employ- 
ment and Reformation of Discharged Prisoners.—By 
Mr. Wakley, from Richard Quain, M.D., from Resident 
Medical and Surgical Officers of University College Hos- 
pital, and from General Practitioners in Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Midwifery, residing at North Curry, in the 
County of Somerset, praying that the Medical Practition- 
ers Bill may pass into a Law.—By Mr. Attorney General, 
from Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Kidderminster, 
in favour of the Small Debts Bill. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS BILL. 


On the Question, that the British Posses- 
sions Bill be read a Third Time, 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in consequence of what 
fell from the hon. Members for Cambridge 
and Birmingham when this Bill was last 
before the House, he should propose such 
words as Amendments in the Bill as would 
meet the objections raised, and prevent the 
colonial legislatures from laying unfair du- 
ties on British produce and manufactures. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK rose to move, that 
the Bill be read a third time that day 
three months. The effect of this Bill 
would be to take away the monopoly that, 
up to the present time, the manufactures 
and produce of Great Britain had enjoyed 
in the British Colonies. It would also alto- 
gether ovérturn the colonial system of this 
country, which had consisted in defraying 
colonial expenses by the monopoly of trade 
which her subjects had enjoyed with the 
Colonies. If the present Bill passed, the 
first act of the British colonial legislatures 
would be to do away with all differential 
duties. The effect of the recent free-trade 
measures had not been such as to afford 
the House much encouragement to proceed 
in the same course. The passing of the 
Corn Bill, and the prospect of the passing 
of the Sugar Bill, had not appeared to 
have secured the prosperity of the manu- 
facturers, as they were told. At Oldham, 
Stockport, Ashton, Dukinfield, and in some 
places in Yorkshire, the master manufac- 
turers had already given notice to their 
workmen of a reduction of five per cent 
in their wages, telling them that as food 
was cheaper, they could afford to work for 
lower wages. The effect of the recent free- 
trade measures upon Manchester was de- 
scribed in a circular by Messrs. Gibson 
and Ord, who stated that there had never 
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been so dull a month as that which had 
just passed. And this was the state of 
things notwithstanding the fine harvest 
throughout the country. It was not at all 
improbable that the farmers, seeing the 
price of wheat rapidly falling to 40s. a 
quarter, would forbear to purchase any 
manufactures until they saw whether they 
could afford to pay for them. From Ca- 
nada the accounts were, that all kinds of 
produce, but particularly flour and timber, 
had fallen in value; and he knew that a 
house had recalled an order for 100,000. 
worth of dry goods to be sent to the Ca- 
nadas, in consequence of the passing of 
the recent measures. Such was the con- 
sequence of their free-trade measures in 
Canada. Under these circumstances, the 
manufacturers could ill afford to lose the 
monopoly of the colonial market, which 
they now enjoyed, and the House ought to 
pause before they read a third time a Bill 
so important, and introduced, too, at so 
late a period of the Session. The Bill was 
only printed on the 11th of August, and 
the House was now asked on the 15th to 
read it a third time, and pass it. At pre- 
sent half the House were gone to the 
moors, and another fourth were gone to the 
Continent. Only about fifty or sixty Mem- 
bers remained to legislate on a Bill of too 
much importance to pass in such a House. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment once said, and well said, that this 
country could not bear to have a revolution 
once a year. At present, however, they 
had a revolution once a week. The conse- 
quence of passing this Bill would ultimately 
be to abolish the navigation laws. Let 
the shipping interest know that the hon. 
Member for Durham cheered that state- 
ment, and that it was the intention of the 
manufacturers of England to do away with 
the navigation laws. Let the British ship- 
owners and merchants consider the low 
rate at which the Danes, the Swedes, the 
Prussians, and even the Americans, could 
navigate their vessels, and let them under- 
stand that the manufacturers of England 
intended to be merchants also, and employ 
the cheapest vessels they could find. He 
considered that he should be wanting in 
his duty to all the great interests con- 
cerned if he forbore to oppose the Bill, 
and he accordingly moved that it be read a 
third time that day three months. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, his noble 
Friend had told the House that half the 
Members were gone to the moors, and he 
had certainly been in hopes that his noble 
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Friend would have been among that party, 
If his noble Friend were enjoying himself 
in shooting at this time of the year, he 
should be better pleased; but as his noble 
Friend remained in the House, he should 
be obliged to repeat to him the general 
principles on which the measure rested, 
His noble Friend was convinced that pro. 
tection ought to be kept up for the pro- 
ducers of sugar, and that they ought to be 
entitled to differential duties as against all 
other producers. His noble Friend had 
failed in his attempt to bring the House 
over to his views; a majority of 130 had 
voted against him; and he saw by the 
Votes of the other House that there were 
only ten Members of the House of Peers 
who appeared to have opposed the Sugar 
Duties Bill. Parliament, therefore, was 
about to assent to an Act which, by a gra- 
dation of duties, would, at the end of five 
years, take away all protection from the 
sugar-producing Colonies of this country. 
The colonists might, therefore, fairly urge 
that Parliament ought to give them also 
the benefit of free-trade principles, and not 
expose them to the disadvantage of protee- 
tion, if they were not to receive its ad- 
vantages. It followed that if Parliament 
said the manufacturing and agricultural 
part of the population had a right to con- 
sume the cheapest sugar they could get, 
the Colonies were also entitled to have their 
provisions and manufactures at as cheap a 
rate as they could be obtained. He would 
not now go into the question raised by his 
noble Friend, and discuss the policy of the 
navigation laws. If it were a mere ques- 
tion how the wealth of a country could best 
be promoted and distributed, then all the 
authorities, from Adam Smith downwards, 
established that the principles of free trade 
were undeniable and irrefragable, and 
ought to obtain. But, if a case were 
made out on any particular subject, that 
another principle than that of free trade 
ought to prevail, then Parliament ought to 
give that subject due consideration. If 
his noble Friend had succeeded in proving 
that sugar ought to be an exception to the 
adoption of free-trade principles, that 
would be an answer to the application of 
those principles. But he had failed to 
make that out. So as to the navigation 
laws. If it were a mere question of the 
production and distribution of wealth, then 
he thought everybody ought to be allowed 
to use the ships he thought best. But 
then arose the consideration of the naval 
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premacy, and it became a question whe- 
ther these might not be endangered by a 
change in the navigation laws. Into that 
question he would not now enter. In 
other respects all the protective theories 
had been proved to be unfounded, and 
there was no ground for saying that the 
West Indies ought to be deprived of the 
power to obtain their provisions and ma- 
nufactures at the cheapest rate. 

Mr. SPOONER had intended, if he 
had caught the Speaker’s eye, to move 
that the Bill be recommitted. He should 
now vote in favour of the Motion of the no- 
ble Lord, that the Bill be read a third time 
that day three months. He considered 
that the power which would be given to 
our colonists by this Bill was likely to in- 
yolve us in disputes with foreign nations, 
against whom differential duties might be 
established by the colonial legislatures. 
Although he was of opinion that the prin- 
ciple of protection to native industry ought 
never to have been abandoned, yet as they 
had adopted the principles of free trade, he 
thought those principles ought now to be 
carried out to their fullest extent; and he 
therefore did not oppose the Bill on the 
ground that it removed protection. The 


noble Lord the Member for Lynn had said, 


that the manufacturers of this country had 
no Wish to retain the navigation laws; but 
he could assure the noble Lord that the 
manufacturers were fully aware of the im- 
portance of maintaining our navy in a state 
of efficiency. He thought that the navi- 
gation laws should not be considered mere- 
ly asa matter of wealth and commerce, 
but as connected with the safety and ho- 
nour of the country. The effect of this 
Bill would be to enable the colonial legisla- 
tures to alter the rate of duties in such a 
manner as practically to create a monopoly 
against this country. He considered that 
the West Indian colonists should be allow- 
ed to import provisions and manufactures 
at as cheap a rate as possible; but he did 
not think they ought to be entrusted with 
the power of imposing differential duties, 
which might enable them to establish a 
monopoly against the mother country. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, perhaps the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn had been down 
in the manufacturing districts, and he had 
there picked up the information with which 
he had to-day favoured the House. He 
(Mr. Bright) fancied, however, if the real 
secret were known how the noble Lord 
had obtained his information, it would be 
found that he had derived it from the co- 
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lumns of the Standard newspaper. The 
noble Lord had stated, that in some parts 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire— 
at Qldham, Stockport, Dukinfield, and 
other places, wages were falling; and that 
the reason given by the masters for a re- 
duction was, that there had been a fall in 
the price of food. He had some acquaint- 
ance with the district to which the nokle 
Lord had referred, and he could state his 
belief that there was no manufacturer 
within twenty miles of Manchester so la- 
mentably ignorant on the subject as to 
make such a statement to his workmen. 
He had seen a paragraph in the news- 
papers on this subject. He believed the 
statement to be totally false; and he had 
never been able to discover any other 
foundation for it than that which was fre- 
quently the foundation of newspaper para- 
graphs—the very lively imagination of the 
editors. He believed that at no time with- 
in the memory of the oldest man in the 
district to which he had referred, had the 
population ever been more fully employed, 
or enjoyed greater physical comforts, than 
at this moment. The price of food was 
now low, and there was an abundant de- 
mand for labour. It was true that the 
state of trade was not so satisfactory as it 
might be. The noble Lord would admit, 
however, that during the existence of the 
Corn Laws, trade had frequently been in a 
state of great depression; and no advocate 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws had ever 
imagined ‘that that measure would effect 
an immediate revolution in the state of 
trade. The noble Lord seemed to think it 
was no matter of wonder that trade should 
be bad, because the low price of corn 
prevented the agriculturists from purchas- 
ing manufactures. But how did it happen 
that trade was in so good a state in 1835 
and 1836, when the price of corn did not 
average 40s. a quarter? If the farmers 
were able to purchase manufactured goods 
when corn was at 36s., surely they were 
able to purchase now. He believed that 
the agricultural population were now in as 
satisfactory a position, and were able to 
obtain as large a supply of the comforts of 
life, as at any former period. The noble 
Lord seemed to flatter himself that a feel- 
ing of regret was entertained throughout 
the country at the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He believed, on the contrary, that there 
was an almost unanimous feeling of acqui- 
escence in the principles which had been 
adopted by the late and by the present 
Government, He (Mr. Bright) had cheered 
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the noble Lord during his reference to the 
navigation laws, because he believed the 
principle which had been carried out with 
regard to corn and sugar, must eventually 
be applied to shipping. He (Mr. Bright) 
believed the shipowners would admit that, 
while the navigation laws had been a great 
hindrance to trade, they had failed to af- 
ford protection to the British shipowner. 
The noble Lord had said, that the past and 
present measures of the Government would 
create a panic in Canada; but, in his opin- 
ion, there could be few persons in Canada, 
except those who were very easily fright- 
ened, who could entertain any fears as to 
the ultimate result of these measures. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Spooner) anticipated that this Bill would 
occasion disputes between foreign coun- 
tries and our own. He did not think that 
the colonists would embroil us in any such 
quarrels; and he was much gratified that 
this Bill had been introduced. 

Mr. BERNAL considered that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had not estab- 
lished any real and substantial objections 
against this Bill. The hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. Spooner) had stated, that, if this mea- 
sure in its present shape was sanctioned 
by Parliament, the colonists would be able 


to impose discriminating duties against 
British goods; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had expressed his readiness to 
introduce words to guard against that con- 
tingent mischief. He (Mr. Bernal) sup- 
ported the Bill, because, as the colonists 
had been deprived of protection, he thought 
they ought to participate in all the advan- 
tages of free trade. 

Mr. HENLEY considered that the Bill 
would not confer any great boon on the 
colonists, but that it would place a very 
objectionable power in their hands of estab- 
lishing differential duties against the mo- 
ther country. He thought that a measure 
of this nature ought not to be brought 
forward at this advanced period of the 
Session, when scarcely any Members of 
the Legislature, except the immediate 
Members of the Government, were enabled 
to express their opinions upon it. 

Sm HOWARD DOUGLAS said, this 
Bill was a more immediate and portentous 
confirmation of his apprehensions of the 
gradual subversion of the colonial system, 
than he could have expected. That it 
would destroy the uniformity which ought 
to subsist in the commercial regulations 
of the Empire, under the paramount and 
exclusive authority of the Imperial Par- 
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liaments, and lead to constant and an 

conflicts between the colonial legislatures 
and executives, and to frequent collisions 
between the colonial and imperial Parlia- 
ments. THe had stated that the repeal of 
protection from the Colonies would, for all 
purposes of commerce, necessarily convert 
them into foreign States—that far from 
treating the Colonies as integral parts of the 
Empire, they would thus be placed in a mid- 
dle state between the colonial and the fo. 
reign State, without having the advantages 
of cither, in many important respects. We 
had withdrawn protection from the Colonies, 
and as a compensation for the loss of protec- 
tion, proposed to give them leave to trade 
with all the world; but no foreign State 
would free trade with them, as British Co- 
lonies; and hence the disadvantageous 
position in which they were placed. He had 
received numerous communications on this 
subject from all those Colonies to which 
intelligence of the recent change had 
reached. He would not at present refer to 
these, but might on a future occasion call 
the attention of Parliament to this most im- 
portant subject. In the mean time he might 
say, that, so far, the extinction of pro- 
tection had produced very great dissatis- 
faction in Canada, and in British North 
America in general; and that very large 
concessions, extremely prejudicial to Bri- 
tish interests, must be made, to endeavour 
to compensate for the injury which the 
withdrawal of protection must occasion. 
He had observed on a former occasion, that 
having converted the Colonies into commer- 
cial independence by allowing them to regu- 
late their own commercial aftairs, and these 
important possessions consequently not 
contributing more to British interests, as 
British markets, than if independent States, 
it would be a question of time, and of 
money, how long political connexion would 
survive commercial independence, however 
loyal and attached the people of British 
origin in Canada might be. Little did he 
think that the economic objection to pay 
for the defence or other expenses of the 
Colonies would be made so soon. But the 
great economist, the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, had just observed, that having con- 
ceded to the Colonies the management of 
their own commercial affairs, and allowed 
them to have free trade with all the world, 
we should call upon them to pay all their 
own expenses. The first effect of these 
measures on the Colonies, and on Canada 
in particular, would be to place them m 
great financial difficulties, by the repeal of 
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duties on foreign importations—an alterna- 
tive to which they must resort as a conse- 
quence of withdrawing protection from their 
productions in the British markets. About 
four-sevenths of the revenue of Canada were 
derived from the duties on imports. The 
repeal of the corn duties, and of those on 
tea, sugar, leathers, and many others, 
would produce very great defalcations in the 
revenue; and it appeared that this was al- 
ready sensibly felt. The serious conse- 
quences of these measures could not be more 
strongly shown than by the concessions al- 
ready demanded as compensation for the ad- 
vantages of which they had been deprived. 
From what he had heard, he believed it 
would be required, that the interest of the 
debt contracted for effecting internal im- 
provements in the Canadas, should be re- 
mitted, or paid by the mother country: 
that the Canadas should be allowed to 
regulate wholly their commercial affairs 
independently of the mother country: 
that all duties on the importation of Ca- 
nadian produce of every description into 
the United Kingdom should be absolutely 
repealed: that the navigation laws should 
be modified, and the navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence thrown open, to all 
foreign vessels. Thus, the next step, as 
they now distinctly saw and heard, was the 
abrogation or repeal of those laws, upon 
maintaining which the maritime power of 
this country depended. The hon. and gal- 
lant Officer adverted at some length to 
some details to show that, under the system 
of responsible government, and the powers 
conferred on local legislatures by this Bill, 
such alterations would be made in the 
seale of duties as would give great um- 
brage to foreign countries, and involve the 
mother country in serious difficulties and 
conflicts. He regarded this measure as 
the first step towards relaxations and ano- 
malies in the commercial system and regu- 
lations of this country, which would ulti- 
mately deprive the Imperial Parliament of 
that control over the commercial affairs of 
the Colonies which he was prepared to 
show was indispensable to the maintenance 
of the colonial empire ; and he, therefore, 
felt it his duty to record his opposition to 
this Bill. 
Mr. M. GORE considered that the adop- 
tion of this Bill would involve the relin- 
quishment by that House of the supremacy 
which it now exereised over our colonial 
dependencies. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the Bill 
4 most important one as an infraction of 
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principle; and by it the House abdicated 
its authority, in a measure, with regard to 
the Colonies. He thought the House 
would be justified in not consenting to ac- 
cede to the measure. In looking to the 
principle that they were about to infringe, 
they ought to consider those upon whom 
the recent alteration in the Corn Laws 
would take greatest effect. He hoped the 
Government, at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, would not press a measure which 
would involve such a wide departure from 
all colonial principles. 

On the Question, that the word ‘‘ now 
stand part of the Question, 

Mr. ESCOTT conceived that the Bill 
was, under the circumstances of the case, 
quite proper, and not in itself of that im- 
portance which the opposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn would indicate. 
However, the opposition of the noble Lord 
imparted more importance to it. He refer- 
red to an after-dinner speech which the 
noble Lord had delivered either at a ban- 
quet at which the Duke of Rutland was 
present, or some other banquet, observing 
that that speech had given the noble Lord 
a power which he had not hitherto posses- 
sed; and in the present political state of 
parties in the country, the noble Lord’s 
support of, or opposition to, any measure 
became important. The noble Lord’s 
power had also been increased by the 
conduct of the Government within the last 
fortnight; but he would at present say no 
more on this point, because Tuesday would 
be the proper time to enter on the discus- 
sion. [The hon. Member was understood 
to allude to the Irish Arms Bill, which is 
fixed for discussion on Tuesday next. | 
The noble Lord had said that he would 
not fight a sham battle on behalf of the 
Colonies; but his Friends in another place 
had been doing so; and the people of Eng- 
land knew it was a sham fight from first to 
last in favour of that colonial protection 
which was well known now to be utterly 
untenable in principle. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER did not mean to state that in some 
future Session it might not be necessary to 
regulate the colonial trade by an Imperial 
Act; but when it was said, that this Bill 
violated a sacred principle, and that the 
British Constitution was sacrificed by it, 
he begged to remind the Ilouse that this 
sacred principle was only of twenty years’ 
standing. 

House divided:—Ayes 47; Noes 8: 
Majority 39. 


”? 
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Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

O’Conor Don 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Capt. 
Rich, H. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Wakley, T. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, rt. hon. C. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyse, T. 


Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bernal, R. 

Borthwick, P. 

Bright, J. 

Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Byng, rt. hon. G, 8S. 

Christie, W. D. 

Courtenay, Lord 

Cowper, hon. W, F. 

Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Dundas, D, 

Elphinstone, Sir H. 

Escott, B. 

Etwall, R. 

Forster, M. 

Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 

Hawes, B. 

Hill, Lord M. 

Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Howard, P. H. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Craig, W. G. 

List of the Nos. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Douglas, Sir H. Yorke, hon, E. T, 
Gore, hon. R. 
Henley, J. W. 


Rolleston, Col. 
Spooner, R. 


TELLERS. 
Beresford, Major 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Bill read a Third Time and passsed. 
House adjourned at a quarter to Three 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 17, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brets.—1* Public Works (Ireland) 
(No. 3); British Possessions; County Works Present- 
ments (Ireland) (No. 2); Public Works, Fisheries, &c.; 
Public Works Commissioners (Ireland). 

2*. Fisheries (Ireland). 

Reported. Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society, 

5*- and passed. Court of Common Pleas; Sugar Duties 
(No. 3); Militia Pay; Forms (Assessed Taxes); Poor 
Removal. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Wake- 
field Union, for Repeal of the Poor Law Act.—From 
Working Men of London, for the Promotion of Sanatory 
Regulations.—From George Drury, for the Better Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, and for the Prevention of the Sale 


of Intoxicating Liquors.—From Cork, for the Revision of 


the Burgess List. 


COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 
Lord REDESDALE said, that in pur- 


suance of the notice which he gave the 
other day that he should call the attention 
of their Lordships to the first report of a 
visitation held at the College of Maynooth, 
he would now trouble their Lordships with 
a few remarks upon it; and he could assure 
the House that in calling the attention of 
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Parliament to the subject, he did so with 
feelings which were most friendly to the 
prosperity of that institution. He had sup- 
ported the increased grant, and he wag 
anxious that the institution should be im. 
proved as much as possible. He should 
wish to remind their Lordships that in all 
the arguments which were brought forward 
last year in favour of the increased grant 
to Maynooth, which was not very popular 
with the people of this country, no person 
ever said that the system of education 
which was then carried on at Maynooth 
was such as could be desired, but it was 
said that it should be revised and im- 
proved. Among other things it was par. 
ticularly held out as an inducement to the 
grant, that an efficient visitation of the 
College would be held, that an alteration 
would be made in the visitors, and that 
whereas the visitation had been formal hi- 
therto, an additional number of visitors 
would be appointed, in order that the object 
of Parliament in making the increased 
grant might be the better carried out. He 
had looked into the report which had been 
made by these visitors, and he was sorry 
to say that in every respect it was most 
meagre and unsatisfactory. It was not 
only imperfect, but inaccurate and contra- 
dictory in itself. If their Lordships would 
look at the report, they would see that it 
was divided into two parts, one of which was 
the composition of the visitors themselves, 
and the other a statement received by them 
from the President of the College. In the 
first part of the report the visitors stated 
that they— 

“ Repaired to the College at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and soon after commenced the pro- 
ceedings of the visitation in the great hall of the 
College, where the superiors, professors, and stu- 
dents were assembled. ‘The names being called 
over, 19 superiors and professors, and 522 students 
were in attendance. One professor was absent on 
leave, 11 students were absent on account of sick- 
ness; of the students 19 were Dunboyne students, 
24 were of the first division of the first senior 
class, 68 of the second division of the said class, 
65 of the second senior class, 97 of the third senior 
class, 70 of the class of natural philosophy, 81 of 
the logic class, 52 of the class of rhetoric, and 46 
of the class of humanity.” 


Maynooth. 


Now, upon turning to the statement far- 
nished by the President himself, he found 
that the total number of students in resi- 
dence was reckoned at 512, though the 
visitors said that 522 students were in at- 


tendance. There was nothing, indeed, in 
the report to show how many students were 
resident, and how many non-resident. 
Again, it was worthy of remark that the 
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sum specifically granted by Parliament for 
the superiors and professors of the College 
was 6,0007., but the salaries which they 
received only amounted to 4,5001., leaving 
an ample margin for the increase of pro- 
fessorships if found necessary. Nothing 
was said about the disposition of the sur- 
Jus; and as to the number of students, 
the visitors stated that there were 250 in 
each class, while in the return made by 
the President it appeared that there were 
957 in the first class, and 241 in the se- 
cond class. No notice was taken in the 
report of any funds belonging to the Col- 
lege, other than those granted by Parlia- 
ment. He did not know, indeed, whether 
the College possessed any other funds. 
One point that was of importance certainly 
did appear in the report, and that was, 
that the annual allowances of the Dun- 
boyne students had been raised from 201. 
to 621. With regard to the accommoda- 
tio which there was for the students in 
the College, it appeared that it was more 
ample than was generally believed. He 
regretted to find, however, that nearly 200 
of these students, who had previously paid 
something towards the expense of their 
education, had been relieved from that bur- 
den. He did not wish to see the institu- 


tion entirely conducted upon the principle 
of a charity ; and he thought that the 
small sum which these students had been 
required to pay towards the defraying of 
a portion of their expenses, might have 
been well applied to the object of giving 
them a better education than they could 


now receive. The visitors closed the vi- 
sitation at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
after an inquiry which lasted six hours; 
and in the last paragraph of their report 
they said— 

“ As other accommodations are soon to be pro- 
vided for the College by the bounty of the State, 
we do not deem it necessary to lay before your 
Majesty the result of our personal inspection, to 
which we have already briefly referred. But we 
feel bound humbly to represent to your Majesty 
that the state of the lecture rooms, and more es- 
pecially of the rooms and accommodations for the 
lodging and keeping of the students, is such as to 
render it in our judgment most desirable that the 
hew arrangements shall be completed with the 
least possible delay.” 

It was quite clear from this passage that 
the visitors wished to make the most fa- 
vourable report which they could, and he 
hoped that the Government would stir up 
the managers of the institution; nay, he 
should almost hope that a special visitation 
would be ordered. He should wish to 
know whether any proceedings had been 
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taken with respect to the buildings, for 
which 30,0002. had been voted last year. 
He must say that a six hours’ visitation 
was not enough, and the report did not 
even state what might have been ascer- 
tained in that period. If there was dirt, 
let it be said that there was dirt, and let 
the parties be taught better habits, for no 
good ever could be expected from Ireland 
if the priests were to be taken from the 
lowest classes ofthe people, and had no 
higher taste for cleanliness than was exhi- 
bited in their own cabins and cottages. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that as the two visitors of Maynooth who 
were Members of their Lordships’ House, 
(the Duke of Leinster and the Earl of 
Rosse) were not in attendance, it was not 
in his power to reconcile the discrepancies 
which the noble Lord had pointed out, and 
which certainly, upon the face of this re- 
port, did appear to exist. He hoped that 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
in Ireland, and of the visitors of Maynooth, 
would be attracted to the state of the Col- 
lege at no distant period, and that another 
and a fuller report would be presented. At 
the same time he must observe that the 
noble Lord had omitted to refer to one cir- 
cumstance stated in the report, which had 
given him (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
very great satisfaction indeed, as showing 
that the attention of the trustees had al- 
ready been directed to one of the most ma- 
terial points the Parliament had in view 
when they voted the increased grant— 
namely, the liberalising of the system of 
education, by the establishment of three new 
professorships. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord in thinking it highly important 
that proper cleanliness should be observed, 
and that the character of the young men 
educated in that institution should be 
raised by teaching them to respect them- 
selves, and thereby inspire others with re- 
spect for them. 

House adjourned. 


Maynooth. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 17, 1846. 


MrnuTEs.] Pustic Bitts.—1°- Ecclesiastical Patronage; 
Registration of Deeds (Ireland); Sale of Encumbered 
Estates (Ireland); Real Property Management (Ireland) ; 
Tenants for Life (Ireland); Registration of Births, &c. 
(Ireland); Leasehold Tenures (Ireland); Tenants of Cor- 
porate Bodies (Ireland) ; Pawnbrokers. 

20. New Zealand Government; New Zealand Loan Act 
Amendment; Court of Exchequer (Ireland); Customs 
Duties (No. 2); Tithes Commutation. 

Reported. Naval and Military Departments; Rateable 
Property (Ireland); Medical Practitioners. 

3°: and passed. House of Commons Offices; Contagious 
Diseases Prevention; Turnpike Roads (Ireland), 
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PgtTiTions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against the. Spirit Licenses 
and Duties Bill—By Mr. Wyse, from Clerks of Petty 
Sessions of the County of Meath, for Alteration of Law 
respecting Clerks of Petty Sessions (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Wyse, from Members of the Society for the Improvement 
of Ireland, irrespective of Sect or Party, for Inquiry into 
the Fiscal Regulations of England and Ireland. — By 
Viscount Ebrington, from the Honourable Newton Fel- 
lowes, of Eggesford, and from Occupiers and Owners of 
Land in the Parishes of Chawleigh and Eggesford, for car- 
rying out the Tithe Commutation Act.—By Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, from Members and Adherents of the Church 
and Congregation meeting at Ebenezer Chapel, Hexham, 
Northumberland, against the sanctioning, by Votes of 
Money or otherwise, any further Embarkation of Troops 
from the United Kingdom to Foreign or Colonial Coun- 
tries.—By Mr. Wakley, from Mayor, Justices, Aldermen, 
and Councillors of the Borough of Penryn, in the County 
of Cornwall, praying for the Abolition of the Punishment 
of Flogging in the Army.—By Mr. Wyse, from Regular 
Operative Ropemakers of the City of Dublin, praying the 
House not to entertain any Measure for Abolishing the 
Ancient Chartered Rights and Privileges of the Minor 
Guilds of Dublin until a Full and Free Inquiry has been 
instituted.—By Mr. Wyse, from Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
Clergymen, Owners and Occupiers of Land, and all others 
Inhabitants of the Town of Borrisokane, and from Bank- 
ers, Merchants, and Citizens of Dublin, for the Encourage- 
ment of Enterprise in Ireland.—By Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
from Ratepayers of the Parish of South Bureombe, in the 
County of Wilts, for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatics 
Act and Lunatie Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By 
Mr. Wyse, from Officers, Committee, and Members of the 
Clonmel Mechanics’ Institute, together with other Inhabit- 
ants of the Town and its Vicinity, stating that the Grant 
heretofore made by Government tothe Royal Dublin So- 
ciety has been wholly inadequate to supply the Demand 
for Lectures to the various Mechanics’ Institutes in Ire- 
land, and praying the House to take the Premises into 
consideration.— By Mr. Wakley, from several Medical and 
Surgical Practitioners, in favour of the Medical Practi- 
tioners Bill—By Mr. Pusey, from John Malone, residing 
in Rutherglen, in the County of Lanark, for Alteration of 
the Poor Law (Scotland).—By Mr. Brown, from Members 
of the Liverpool Guardian Society for the Protection of 
Trade, and from the Inhabitants of Liverpool generally, 
complaining of the Mismanagement of the Post Office.— 
By Sir De Lacy Evans, from Inhabitants of the Quadrant, 
Regent Street, in the Parish of saint James, Westminster, 
constituting the Committee of the Quadrant Improvement 
Association, for Removal of the Colonnade.—By Mr. O. 
Gore, from Booksellers of Oswestry, praying the House to 
refuse to Railway Companies the Power of Opening 
Parcels. 


PROVISION FOR LADY SALE. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury what provision 
had been or was intended to be made for 
the widow and family of the late General 
Sir Robert Sale ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not believe 
that any provision had yet been made for 
the widow and family of Sir Robert Sale. 
With regard to any intention of making 
such a provision, it was impossible for him 
to advise the Crown on that point without 
means being first afforded by Parliament 
to Her Majesty to enable Iler to carry out 
such an intention. When sitting on the 
other side of the House, he certainly did 
state that there were several cases of this 
description which he thought were desery- 
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ing of serious attention. There was the 
ease of the family of General Nott, for 
instance, and also the case of the daugh- 
ters of General M‘Caskill, who subge- 
quently had received 50]. a year each, 
But at the same time he held that it was 
matter for serious consideration whether 
Her Majesty should not ask Parliament, 
under certain rules and restrictions, for a 
sum that would enable Her to provide for 
the deserving relatives of these officers, 
Now he could not ask that in the present 
Session of Parliament, for it was not only 
necessary to ask for such a sum, but also 
necessary to bind the Crown with certain 
restrictions that would prevent its being 
given as mere patronage, or to persons 
who were undeserving objects. Le could 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
however, that the question should oceupy 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord resumed his seat, 


but subsequently rose, and said, he found 
he was mistaken when he stated that no 
provision had been made for Lady Sale. 
He was not until now aware that 500I. a 
year had been granted to her; but that 
fact would not in any respect alter the 
general spirit of his answer. 


CRUELTY OF THE TROOPS IN INDIA. 

Mr. WARBURTON begged to aska 
question of the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Control. In the 
Stamford Mercury newspaper, of the 
15th of May last, a letter was printed, 
professing to be from private John Lunn, 
of the 8Uth Regiment, to his father, in 
Stamford. It related to the battles which 
lately took place, in India ; and, after de- 
scribing the battle of the 20th December, 
it proceeded to give an account of what 
took place on the subsequent day. And 
this was the passage to which he wished 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet :— 

“On the succeeding morning we commenced 

maiming and shooting all the prisoners, which 
dreadful work occupied us nearly the whole of the 
day. On the 22nd we commenced our march,” 
&e. 
Now, if this were truce, it was perfeetly 
shocking ; but he should wish to have 
from the right hon. Baronet, if possible, a 
contradiction of the statement. He (Mr. 
Warburton) had been given to understand 
that it was not correct ; and he thought it 
was for the honour of the country that if 
possible the statement should be contra- 
dicted. 
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Sm J.C. HOBHOUSE: I quite agree 
with my hon, Friend that it is for the 
honour of the country—and not only for 
the honour of the country, but for the very 
safety of the country, that such a state- 
ment should be contradicted ; and I am 
most happy to say, therefore, that there 
js not one word of truth in it—that 
there is not the slightest foundation for 
it whatever. My hon. Friend very kindly 
put the paper into my hands in which 
the statement appeared, and I find that 
it contains the most monstrous contra- 
dictions. So far from any atrocity of 
the kind having been perpetrated, the 
surgeons of the British army were actively 
engaged in taking care of the wounded 
Sikhs ; and all the time they could devote 
to that purpose was so employed by them, 
to the great astonishment of the Sikhs, 
who had never seen such an instance of 
humanity before. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TITE ARMS BILL 
(IRELAND). 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, in rising to 
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sition was made to the House, it appeared 
to many hon. Gentlemen that no such Bill 
ought to be renewed, without going into 
its various provisions, and considering whe- 
ther or not they were such as should be 
continued. Many hon. Friends of mine, I 
found, were of that opinion; and I stated 
to the House, in the discussion upon the 
Bill, that I was willing to consider those 
provisions which I stated, when the Bill was 
last under discussion, were the most objec- 
tionable; and to withdraw those provisions 
from the Bill thus to be continued and re- 
enacted. But in examining the provisions 
of this Bill, when we had taken out that 
clause which relates to the ‘‘ branding”’ of 
arms; and when we had taken out also the 
clause which relates to visits to houses in 
search of arms, other questions unavoidably 
occurred to the Government with regard to 
the provisions of the Bill. We found that 
it was impossible to consider certain provi- 
sions of the Bill, to see if these were ob- 
jectionable, and not be obliged either to 
defend the other provisions of the Bill upon 
their merits, or to give them up altogether. 


move the Order of the Day for going into | Now, Sir, we could not contend that the 
Committee on the Publie Works (Ireland) | Bill should be taken as a whole without 


Bill, I wish to observe that there is another 
Bill before the House which has excited 
considerable attention, and in reference to 
which several hon. Gentlemen have given 
notices of Motion. I think it would be 
convenient to the House, therefore, that I 
should state the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government with reference to thai Bill. 
The Bill I allude to is the Arms (Ireland) 
Bill, the second on the list of Orders of the 
Day. That Bill was introduced by my 
right hon. Friend near me, the Seeretary 
for Ireland, upon the ground that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers having but lately come 
into office, and having many other subjects 
pressing upon them at this time, it was de- 
sirable to obtain the renewal of the Arms 
Act until the next spring; in order that 
Her Majesty’s Government might consider 
the whole of its provisions, to see whether 
any of those provisions were necessary, 
whether the system should be altogether 
abandoned, or whether any other provision 
should be introduced in its place. It 
appears to me that that was a reasonable 
proposition, considering that the system 
of having restrictions on the possession 
of arms in Ireland has lasted, not only 
for fifty years, to which I referred the other 
day in debate, but that in fact it has been 
in practice ever since the period of the 
Revolution of 1688. But when that propo- 





looking into it, and considering its various 
provisions. But on looking into it in the 
way I have stated, we agreed that the re- 
gistration clauses, being deprived of those 
more stringent provisions which were in- 
troduced to make those clauses more effec- 
tual, would be not tyrannical nor coercive, 
but useless and unnecessary, and calculated 
to interrupt the peace of the country. My 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who is as well acquainted as any man 
with the usual course of procecding in Ire- 
land, and the various counties of Ireland, 
was of opinion that it was far better to dis- 


; pense with the Bill, altogether, than to 
| have it thus curtailed of some of its princi- 


pal provisions. Le declared to us that he 
was perfectly ready to undertake the go- 
vernment of Ireland without the continu- 
ance of these provisions. Now, Sir, such 
being the case, I will not say that I feel no 
apprehension as to the result of dispensing 
with this system of legislation which has 
lasted so long. I would much rather have 
had a longer time to consider it; and espe- 
cially to consider whether those clauses 
which relate to the importation of arms had 
not better be continued, or amended at 
least, as parts of our legislation respecting 
Ireland; but as matters at present stand, 
having this alternative before me, either to 
dispense altogether with the provisions of 
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the Bill, and allow it to expire, or on the 
other hand, to defend clause by clause the 
provisions of the Bill, which provisions I 
think unnecessary and useless, I think the 
former part of the alternative appears to be 
the preferable. Therefore, on further con- 
sideration, it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to drop the Bill. Sir, in 
so saying, I must observe that I have had 
reference to what has recently come to our 
knowledge with respect to the state of Ire- 
land. I find that as regards the trials on 
the circuits in Ireland, there has been no 
impediment to the administration of justice, 
and that the juries generally have done 
their duty; and likewise as regards an- 
other cireumstance—I speak in reference to 
the reports of the constabulary—I find that 
during the last month the reports of grave 
offences by them are greatly decreased, and 
that the returns upon that point are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. This gives me en- 
couragement to hope that, when we part 
altogether with these restrictions, the fu- 
ture state of the country will justify us for 
having altogether dispensed with them. 
But at the same time I should say, as 
strongly as possible, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers can only consider their responsi- 
bility for the safety of life and property in 
Ireland as increased; that whatever mea- 
sures may be necessary, either for the strict 
maintenance of the existing laws, or the en- 
forcement of all the provisions of those 
laws for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity in Ireland, or, if it should unfortu- 
nately be necessary to demand extraordi- 
nary powers in order to preserve life and 
property in Ireland, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not shrink from the duties which 
may be incumbent upon them; and that, 
believing and hoping it will be possible not 
to resort to extraordinary measures which 
will restrain the liberty of the subject, they 
still are determined at all events that se- 
curity to life and property in Ireland shall 
not be diminished. Sir, I conclude by 
moving the Order of the Day for going 
into Committee on the Public Works (Ire- 
land) Bill. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY said, he would not 
have ventured to intrude upon the House 
at such a time had not the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government been such as he 
could not help disapproving. He was in- 
formed that Her Majesty, under the ad- 
vice of his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Morpeth), had signified to the committee 
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of the Wellington statue that it was not 
her wish that the site which had beep 
formerly selected should be occupied by 
the statue in question; but the noble 
Member for Lynn and the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, who had taken occasion 
to go into the country for the purpose of 
lecturing the people on the advantages of 
protection, during their progress came to 
Belvoir Castle, and there persuaded his 
noble Friend, in spite of the advice he had 
given Her Majesty, to allow the statue to 
be replaced. They had a right to com- 
plain of the conduct of the noble Lord, 
He had not displayed sufficient firmness 
in his decision; and even now,'as he under. 
stood, he had not decided the question, for 
he was about to allow this monstrous ab. 
surdity, this piece of incongruity, to be 
placed on the arch for three weeks, to be 
pulled down again if not approved of. Who 
were to form the committee of taste to 
test the question ? He would ask his noble 
Friend if he would lay on the Table of the 
House the whole of the correspondence 
which had taken place on this subject, in 
order that it might be printed and placed 
in the hands of the Members; and he gaye 
his noble Friend notice, in case he was 
not disposed to do so, that he would moye 
at the earliest possible period of next Ses- 
sion for their production. He would do so 
now, but that he saw so many of the 
Treasury hacks, who, however their opin- 
ion might coincide with his, would be ob- 
liged to vote against his Motion. 
Viscount MORPETH was sorry the 
hon. Member disapproved of his conduct; 
but, with the permission of the House, he 
would briefly state how the case was. 
Since the last discussion took place on this 
subject, he could not conceal that he had 
used every means in his power to bring the 
matter to an issue, in accordance with the 
wishes of the House, of his hon. Friend, 
and the public; but the sub-committee had 
not thought themselves at liberty to accede 
to any offer of sites which had been made 
to them, and still placed reliance on the 
permission which had been formerly given 
them to place the statue on the top of the 
arch. Under those circumstances he had 
thought it the duty of the Government to 
accede to a proposal of the sub-committee 
to place the statue on the arch, on the ex- 
press condition that if, after a short inter- 
val of time, it should not be approved of 
by the Government, who of course would 
take the advice of competent persons on 
the matter, the committee would replace 
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the whole as it stood at present—that was, 
the committee undertook to remove the 
statue, and place it on the ground. As the 
correspondence to which the hon. Member 
referred was very protracted, and involved 
some controversy, and as the present ar- 
rangement had been the result, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his Mo- 
tion, at all events until next Session. 

Sr F. TRENCH said, the committee 
felt themselves bound to adhere to their 
former decision, and had determined, if not 
permitted to put it into execution, to ab- 
solve themselves from any responsibility 
whatever. The sub-committee found it 
very difficult to know how to act. All 
kinds of suggestions had been made to 
them by various persons; but he wished 
the House to bear in mind that the sub- 
committee had been all along influenced 
by a most anxious desire to meet the 
wishes of Her Majesty and of the Govern- 
ment, but had felt themselves compelled to 
fulfil their engagements to the public. 
They were equally convinced that the arch 
was the only fit place for the statue. The 
statue was made for the arch, not one-half 
of the subscriptions having been received 
till the arch had been selected as the place 
for the statue. He was convinced that 
the statue in that position on the arch 
would be the finest object ever exhibited; 
and he begged to return his thanks to Her 
Majesty and to the Government for hav- 
ing done them justice—and but justice— 
in giving them an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the public. 

The Karu of LINCOLN understood that 
the statue was to be placed on the arch for 
three weeks. He was sure the public would 
be very glad to hear Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was to sit on the arch—[a laugh|— 
but at the time when the statue would be so 
placed London would be extremely empty; 
and if they should approve of it, he hoped 
they would allow the scaffolding to remain 
a little longer, till the public returned to 
town, He thought their opinion would 
not be equally favourable. 

The matter then dropped. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 

Dr. BOWRING rose to ask the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice. He 
had heard with great satisfaction from the 
lips of the noble Duke at the head of the 
army that the time would soon come when 
corporal punishments should cease, and 
that he hoped to live to see the day when 
they would be altogether abolished. His 
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question was—‘ Whether any instructions 
have been, or are intended to be issued, 
regulating the character of the instrument 
with which flogging in the army is to be 
inflicted, as regards the size, the weight, 
the length of the handle, the number and 
thickness of the cords or thongs, the size 
and number of the knots ; also, determin- 
ing what functionaries are to be charged 
with the infliction of corporal punishment, 
and what period of time is to be allowed 
between each blow; also, whether, in case 
the medical attendant shall certify that it 
would be dangerous to continue the flog- 
ging, any unapplied portion of the punish- 
ment is to be reserved for a second inflic- 
tion ; also, whether it is intended that the 
diminution to fifty lashes shall apply to the 
European and Native troops of the East 
India Company; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consent to make annual returns 
to Parliament of the corporal punishments 
employed in the army, the number of 
lashes, the offences for which inflicted, and 
by what species of court martial ordered ?”’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I shall not 
attempt to answer precisely and eategori- 
cally all the questions which have been 
asked by my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down; but this I will say, that the noble 
Duke the Commander-in-Chief intends to 
do that which he has declared he will do, 
and does not intend to evade any declara- 
tion which he has made, either to this or 
to the other House of Parliament. Now 
it would be a complete evasion of the de- 
elaration we have received, if any system 
were adopted by which the violence of 
twenty-five lashes was so increased as to 
be as severe as 1,000 lashes. Corporal 
punishment will be inflicted as it was in- 
flicted before; and any instructions or re- 
gulations as to the size and strength of the 
instrument will be given by the military 
authorities. As to the medical attendants 
certifying that the continued flogging of a 
man was dangerous, and the remainder of 
the punishment being inflicted on a second 
occasion, I do not think it is likely to be 
required with the present amount of corpo- 
ral punishment, diminished as it will be in 
future. With respect to the diminution of 
punishment to fifty lashes being applicable 
to the European and Native troops of the 
East India Company, I may observe that 
they are regulated by articles of war of 
their own; but I have no doubt that when 
the opinion of the noble Duke is known, 
that similar orders will be given with re- 
spect to the Native troops in the East India 
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Company’s service. There will be no he- 
sitation in giving any return of corporal 
punishments, or the offences for which they 
were inflicted, without of course going into 
detail which may injure personal character. 
I beg the hon. Gentleman and the House 
to recollect, that when I stated what was 
to be done immediately on this subject, 1 
did not state that it was a final and com- 
plete measure to be taken by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. I said that the whole matter 
was under his consideration, and that he 
purposes, from time to time, to introduce 
such measures as will render this punish- 
ment less grievous ; and when my right 
hon. Friend near me (Mr. Fox Maule) pro- 
poses the Mutiny Bill, I shall be enabled 
to state the nature of the measures to be 
taken on this subject. I can assure the 
House that it is not the intention of Go- 
vernment to say that fifty lashes is a pun- 
ishment which every soldier can bear—but 
that corporal punishment will be diminished 
as much as possible, and that we hope to 
maintain the discipline of the army by other 
and by better means. 

Mr. WILLIAMS wished to know if the 
same regulations were to be applied to the 
navy as to the army. We thought they 
were as necessary in the one service as in 
the other, and he hoped that both would 
be placed on the same footing. As the 
law stood at present, the captain of a ship 
could punish a man on seeing him commit 
an offence. It was evidence enough if the 
captain saw it; but in any other case the 
man would have to be reported by the offi- 
cer, and an inquiry would be made into the 
circumstances. 

Captain M, F. BERKELEY said, that 
no man could receive punishment on board 
a man of war without an inquiry, not in the 
cabin of the ship, but publicly and openly; 
and that no officer could inflict punishment 
without making a return of the punishment 
and all the attendant circumstances to the 
Board of Admiralty, who made a most close 
and searching investigation into each case, 
in order to prevent the infliction of impro- 
per punishment. Whenever this subject 
eame before the House, he should feel it to 
be his duty—disregarding all popular out- 
cry—to state the real facts of the case, 
and to show the House that it would be ut- 
terly impossible to carry on the discipline 
of a ship if they deprived the naval officers 
of the power of inflicting punishment. Let 
them put whatever restrictions they pleased 
on them, and on the exercise of the pun- 
ishment ; but he boldly and fearlessly as- 
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serted—and in that assertion would fing 

the concurrence of the great majority of his 

brother officers—that they must not deprive 

a naval captain of the power of corporal 
unishment. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that after what 
they had heard in Parliament on this sub. 
ject, the public were satisfied that the 
amount of punishment would not be much 
for the future. It was now known that a 
few lashes might be sentence of death, 
[‘* No, no!’”] It had been so. It was 
known to have occurred at Woolwich; and 
he asserted it as his deliberate conviction, 
that more men had perished from the 
effects of the lash than from the halter, 
It was essential that there should be the 
most strict regulations as to the mode in 
While he was on 
this subject, he would refer to the remarks 
made by a noble Lord in reference to the 
late case at Hounslow. The noble Lord 
had felt it consistent with his duty to de- 
nounce the proceedings at the inquest—to 
denounce them as unjust. The inference 
that would be drawn from the remarks of 
the noble Lord was, that the jury were per- 
jured. The noble Lord, knowing nothing of 
the case except from the reports, felt it to be 
his duty to denounce the conduct of the 
person presiding at the inquiry—an indivi- 
dual who could have no motive to act other- 
wise than rightly; and to denounce the 
jurors, who, as the noble Lord inferred, had 
returned a verdict not consistent with their 
oaths. It was not for him to say more 
than to express his deep regret that any 
noble Lord should have felt it to be his 
duty, with his incomplete and very imper- 
fect knowledge of the facts, to denounce 
one of the public tribunals of the country. 
He would not say more than to intimate 
to the noble Lord, that, if he believed there 
was anything wrong, any dishonourable or 
unjust practices at that inquiry, he ought 
to move for a Committee of the House of 
Lords to inquire into the circumstances; 
and not give an opinion on the loose infor- 
mation he had received. Te believed that 
no one had a right to complain of the con- 
duct of the jury in that inquiry. 


APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK rose to ask a 
question, of which he had given notice the 
other night, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman as a magistrate on 
the bench within the jurisdiction of the 
duchy of Lancaster, of whom it was said 
that some years ago he was convicted of 
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committing a fraud on the Excise. He 
had forborne as yet to mention the name 
of the gentleman, in the hope that there 
might be two of the same name, and that 
the gentleman so appointed might not be 
the gentleman who was convicted in 1831, 
in the Court of Exchequer, in Westminster- 
hall, of a gross fraud on the Excise. The 
gentleman to whom he alluded was Mr. 
Thomas Gorton, of Tottington-park, in 
Lancashire, formerly a calico printer; and 
unless there was some mistake as to the 
identity of the person, the same individual 
who, after a series of years, having in his 
trade of calico printer practised frauds on 
the Excise, viz., forging the Government 
stamp, which was the indication that the 
Excise duty was paid on the article so 
stamped, was brought to trial in the Court 
of Exchequer, in Westminster-hall, and 
was convicted, as he believed, before Chief 
Baron Lyndhurst in the penalty of 800J. 


{ Ave. 17} 








It would be in the recollection of the House 
that there was an excise duty on printed 
calico. When the duty was paid, the Go- 
yernment stamp was impressed on each 
article; but this gentleman was said to 
have forged the stamp of the Government 
and to have stamped his own calico, on 
which no duty was paid, thus entering into 
unfair competition with other calico print- 
ers. The defendant pleaded not guilty in 





the Court of Exchequer, a special jury was 
sworn, the whole number did not answer to | 
their names, and a tales was prayed; but | 
the defendant, finding himself quite unable | 
to free himself from the guilt with which | 
he was charged, withdrew his plea, pleaded | 
guilty, and consented to a fine of 800L., 
which was paid to the Crown. This was | 
the gentleman who had been selected by | 
the late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- | 
caster as a man fit to sit on the magisterial | 
bench. He believed it was through care- | 
lessness and through influence that the | 
noble Lord the late Chancellor of the | 
Duehy (Lord G. Somerset) had appointed | 
80 improper a person; but the complaint | 
he had to make against the noble Lord, 
and which he made in the face of the 
country, was, that when the error was dis- 
covered, and notice given to the noble 
Lord that this gentleman had in former 
times been convicted of disgraceful for- 
geries and frauds on the Excise, he was not 
immediately removed from the commission. 
He might be told that there had been some 
Private understanding that he would not 
seck to qualify; but that was not enough 
for that House—it was not enough for the 
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country. Those private understandings 
would not do. It was a great honour to 
a man in that situation of life to be made 
a magistrate; and it was an insult to 
honest and honourable men to place 
side by side with them on the roll of 
the commission of the peace for Lan- 
cashire a person convicted of forgery and 
fraud on the Excise. That person should 
be forthwith removed from his situation in 
the commission ; and the questions he had 
to ask of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, who was in no way responsi- 
ble for this appointment, were, whether 
this was or was not the same gentleman so 
convicted in the Court of Exchequer at 
Westminster-hall, in 1831? and _ next, 
whether, if such were the case, it was his 
noble Friend’s intention to permit him to 
remain on the commission of the peace 
for the county of Lancaster ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the noble Lord has correctly stated 
that a person, Mr. Gorton, was placed on 
the commission of the peace for the duchy 
of Lancaster by the noble Lord opposite 
when he was Chancellor of the Duchy, 
who had been convicted in 1831 of a fraud 
on the Excise. Lord Campbell found that 
he had been placed there; and my noble 
and learned Friend had a correspondence 
on the subject which I have not yet seen, 
but of which he has communicated to me 
the result. It appears that Mr. Gorton 
was placed in the commission of the peace 
without any solicitation of his own, and 
therefore Lord Campbell thought it would 
not be right to inflict that stigma upon 


him of removing him immediately from 


the commission of the peace, and that it 
would seem as if he had been placed there 
merely for the purpose of inflicting dis- 
grace upon him. But my noble and learned 
Friend has taken sufficient precautions that 
he should not qualify, and that he should 
never act as a magistrate. As I have 
stated, I have not yet seen the correspon- 
dence; but when I have, I shall be able to 
give my noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck) 
any further satisfaction he may require as 
to the facts of the case. . 

Lorp G. SOMERSET hoped the House 
would bear with him, while he endeavoured 
to explain the circumstances under which 
this appointment had been made. He 
should apply himself simply to the facts of 
the case as they occurred, and to his own 
conduct in making the erroneous nomina- 
tion—erroneous certainly, so far that he 
should have cleared up the point before he 
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nominated Mr. Gorton, if he had not over- 
looked the information he had received re- 
specting that gentleman. He was very 
sorry to detain the House on a matter of 
this nature; at the same time he thought 
it but right that he should state the whole 
of the case, when it would appear how far 
an error had been committed; and if there 
were an error, whether he had committed 
it from an improper motive. He could 
truly say, that during the several years for 
which he had held the seals of the duchy 
of Lancaster, he had taken infinite pains, 
as much as any of his predecessors, to pre- 
vent the nomination of improper persons on 
the roll of magistrates, always taking care 
to select the persons whom he thought 
most fit to administer justice, from their 
various dispositions and the incidents of 
their past life. In the present year an ap- 
plication had been made to him for the 
appointment of additional magistrates in 
Lancashire; he did not know the gentle- 
men who were recommended to him for 
nomination, of whom Mr. Gorton was one, 
but they were introduced to him by a letter 
from a noble Lord, lately a Member of that 
House, for whom he entertained great re- 
spect, and he was sure every hon. Member 
who heard him would agree that nobody 
could be more unlikely to recommend any 
other but respectable persons to him for a 
purpose of this kind than his noble Friend 
and relative the Earl of Ellesmere. His 
noble Friend stated to him that, owing to 
deaths and other cireumstances, the magis- 
trates of that particular district to which 
he referred were inadequate in point of 
number to the due performance of the du- 
ties which devolved upon them ; his noble 
Friend explained to him exactly how the 
case stood, and presented to him a memo- 
rial signed by many respectable persons, 
praying for an increase in the magistracy. 
Ilis noble Friend also mentioned to him 
the names of several individuals who might 
be appointed, only one of whom was known 
to him (Lord G. Somerset) by name. He 
was not contented with the general asser- 
tions or statements made to him, both ver- 
bally and in writing; but he consulted a 
gentleman of great respectability, whom he 
was very often in the habit of consulting, 
and who, from peculiar circumstances, had 
much local knowledge—whose name, if he 
were to mention it, no one would gainsay, 
but he would not mention it—begging his 
opinion as to the general fitness for the 
magistracy of the persons they named. 
That individual wrote to him in the month 
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of February in terms of strong recommen. 
dation with respect to Mr. Gorton. He 
had also recommendations of the same gen- 
tleman from other quarters. Owing to ae. 
cidental circumstances he deferred making 
any nomination much longer than he in. 
tended; and before he made the nomina- 
tion at the end of April, information was 
given him by the Chairman of the Board of 
Excise, warning him against this person. 
He made a memorandum against the name, 
and when, a fortnight or three weeks after, 
he looked over the books with a view to 
making the nominations, he referred to 
the document; but by some oversight or 
another he did not see Mr. Gorton’s name 
included in it. This was the cause of the 
error; but so far was he from being aware 
that he had fallen into the mistake, that 
when Mr. Wood mentioned to him what he 
had done, he said in the strongest terms 
that he had not. However, on reference 
to his papers, he found that he had ae- 
tually fallen into it. He admitted that be- 
fore nominating Mr. Gorton, he should 
have made himself acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case; and if he found 
that gentleman to deserve the imputations 
east upon him, then, however much he 
might regret the necessity of coming to 
such a determination, after the lapse of so 
many years, he should have considered it 
his duty not to nominate him as a magis- 
trate for the county. He had received 
another letter which induced him imme- 
diately to take measures to ascertain from 
Mr. Gorton himself, what foundation there 
was for the charge against him. He should 
read to the House the answer he received 
from that gentleman :— 
“«* Tottington Hall, June 1846. 

“ Sir—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 26th instant. 

“ In answer to the allegation against me, that 
ahout the year 1831 I was guilty of having forged 
the Excise stamp on printed calicoes, I shall state 
the circumstances, and his Lordship the Chancellor 
of the Duchy will then be able to judge how far 
the charge can with justice be made against me. 

“ Previous and up to 1831, the printworks of 
myself and partner had been surveyed by two ex- 
cise officers named Wallplate and Ball. Wallplate 
was a man of exceedingly drunken habits, and 
committed a great many errors in affixing what 
was called the frame mark to calico pieces before 
they were printed, and in numbering such mark; 
many of his errors were discovered and rectified, 
and some, in all probability, never were noticed. 

“ In the early part of 1831 the general examin- 
ing officers attended, as was their custom, at our 
works, and detected some of those errors. A short 
time afterwards, without any previous communl- 
cation, we were served with a writ, at the suit of 
the Crown, for the recovery of penalties to which, 
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if we were liable at all, we were liable by reason 
of the negligence of the officers of the Crown. 

« Both my partner and myself were, and are at 
this moment, entirely ignorant that we had sub- 
jected ourselves to any penalties, and we defended 
the action which stood for trial in the Court of 
Exchequer, in Easter Term, 1831; when in an 
unfortunate moment. after the jury were sworn, 
our attorney suffered himself to be overruled by 
the persuasion of his counsel, and submitted to a 
verdict against us. 

“Tn order that his Lordship may have the 
whole charge and our defence before him, without 
any concealment or evasion, I take the liberty to 
foward herewith one of the briefs which was used 
by counsel on what should have been the trial, 
and I beg particularly to ask his Lordship’s atten- 
tion to the evidence of Samuel Scoweroft—a man 
who had then the exclusive management of that 
portion of our business for several years. He is 
still living, and will depose to the facts, but has 
left our service many years ago. 

“] beg to apologize for troubling his Lordship 
with so long a case; but as the conduct through 
life of my partner and myself have been such as 
will bear the most searching scrutiny, I feel as- 
sured that, after a lapse of fifteen years, his Lord- 
ship will not, without mature consideration, de- 
grade me and my family by depriving me of the 
honour, unsolicited on my part, which has just 
been conferred upon me, for that of which I am 
perfectly innocent. Although I have taken the 
oaths of a magistrate, I have‘not yet qualified, and 
my future proceedings in that respect will of 
course be regulated by his Lordship’s determina- 
tion.—I have, &e. 

(Signed) “ Tuomas Gorton. 


“ Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq., 
Duchy of Lancaster.” 


At the time of receiving this letter, he 
(Lord G. Somerset) was holding office only 
during pleasure, and it seemed to him quite 
impossible that during the forty-eight hours 
for which the term of his official existence 
might be protracted, he could institute any 


inquiry into the facts referred to. He 
thought it would be an act of great injus- 
tice towards Mr. Gorton if he were to do 
so, and he did not therefore look at the 
brief which had been sent to him, nor com- 
municate it to the Excise or the Solicitor 
of the Crown. Tle had thought that the 
noble and learned Lord who had succeeded 
him, having been Attorney General for 
many years, and having the advantage of 
much greater experience, could decide as 
to the character of this gentleman with 
much greater propriety than himself. He 
had now placed the whole facts before the 
Tlouse ; he knew nothing of Mr. Gorton 
except from the information which he had 
received; but he had been informed from 
other quarters that Mr. Gorton was a per- 
son holding a most respectable station in 
society, and well fitted to discharge the 
duties of the magistracy, As to the ad- 
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vice which he had received in the first in- 
stance, he could say no more than that the 
names of several gentlemen having been 
mentioned to him, he had submitted them 
to the individual to whom he alluded. Some 
of these gentlemen, according to the opin- 
ion he received, would be unfit for the ma- 
gistracy; and though he (Lord G. Somer- 
set) knew them personally, and would have 
been glad to put them on the bench, he 
abstained from nominating them, because 
circumstances were stated to him which he 
thought rendered them unfit. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that he had overlooked the 
information subsequently received; but he 
could not say that he took any blame what- 
ever to himself for having left the matter 
undecided when in office, no time remain- 
ing for him to consider the case. Having ex- 
plained to the House how the whole matter 
stood, he should leave it to them to judge 
whether any improper motive could be at- 
tributed to him; he did not consider him- 
self guilty of having done more than com- 
mit an error which any one might have 
made, He could not approve the sound- 
ness of the noble Lord’s (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck’s) judgment in speaking as he had 
done; but at this moment he would not 
express any opinion on the propriety or 
impropriety of Mr. Gorton being a magis- 
trate, because he had not looked fully into 
the case. 

House in Committee on Public Works 
(Ireland) Bill No. 4. 

Order of the Day read. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND— MEASURES OF 
RELIEF, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, it is with 
great pain I rise to call the attention of the 
Ilouse to the present state of the distress 
in Ireland; and in doing so, I shall consi- 
der it my duty to refer to what has been 
done in the course of last year, and the 
spring of this year by the late Government 
on the subject of the failure of the potato 
crop; and whatever sorrow I may feel in 
having to bring this subject before the 
House in the present state of the crop in 
Ireland, yet I shall endeavour in doing so 
to avoid any subject which can give rise to 
any party division or excite any feelings of 
animosity. The Committee may recollect, 
that towards the end of last year consider- 
able alarm was felt with regard to the state 
of the potato crop in Ireland, and also in 
some parts of Scotland. I think it neces- 
sary to state that alarm was felt to a great 
degree, if not a greater degree than usual, 
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of an apprehended scarcity; and I shall 
state three circumstances which were cal- 
culated to inspire the public at large with 
that feeling. The first is, that potatoes 
being one of the cheapest and lowest of all 
kinds of food, on a failure of the crop of 
potatoes, which is the chief article of 
nourishment for the great mass of the po- 
pulation, there is no kind of food of a 
cheaper kind that the population could 
have recourse to. That is the chief dis- 
tinction between a country in which the 
population lives on potatoes, or any cheap 
sort of food, and a country in which the 
population is chiefly fed on wheat, or some 
higher description of food. Another cir- 
cumstance is this, that the disease in the 
potatoes is, to a great degree, unknown. 
No one can tell to what extent it might be 
earried. Ifthe crop of wheat or barley 
fall off, we can, within six weeks or two 
months after the harvests, pretty well as- 
certain what is the deficiency, and how 
much remains; conclusions are easily made 
as to the quantity of food which remains 
for sustenance of the people, and what sup- 
plies are required. The third circumstance 
which I have to mention, and which is con- 
nected with the first which I stated, is, 
that a great portion of the people of Ire- 


land are in a state of very great poverty, 


verging upon destitution. This has been 
ascertained and stated by repeated sta- 
tistical documents which have been laid 
before Parliament. The Report of the 
Commissioners of the Poor Law Inquiry, 
the Report of the Land Commission over 
which Lord Devon presided, and the Report 
on the Census, all show how great a portion 
of the people of Ireland live in a state of 
extreme poverty. In fact, they do not 
receive wages which enable them to pay 
for the food which they require. They 
receive wages only during a portion of the 
year, and these very low in amount, and 
during a considerable portion of the year 
they are fed upon potatoes of a very infe- 
rior kind, which they themselves erop, very 
often by an agreement on what is called 
the conacre system, with a farmer in their 
neighbourhood. Above them there is an- 
other class who, although farmers, are very 
little better off than those I have just men- 
tioned, and who, when there is any extra- 
ordinary pressure of want, are unable to 
afford out of their means and substance 
maintenance or wages to those below 
them. These three circumstances were 
ealculated to make the Government of the 
country look with very considerable alarm 
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at the prospect before them; and—I am 
not now adverting to any other measure 
than those they thought it necessary to 
take—they took measures in their opinion 
directly applicable to these evils. The 
first measure they took was by a minute of 
the Treasury, of the 9th of December, to 
order a quantity of Indian corn, amounting 
in money to 100,000/., to be purchased by 
the house of Baring & Co., either in the 
ports of this country or from foreign coun- 
tries. With respect to this measure it is 
to be observed, that it was very wisely, and 
likewise with great good fortune, for a long 
time kept a seeret both here and in Ire- 
land. The arrival of this supply was not 
known; so that when it did come it had 
both a much greater effect in relieving the 
people of Ireland, whose expectations were 
not raised by the prospect of its arrival, 
and had a much less injurious effect in 
disturbing the regular trade of the country 
than might have been expected otherwise 
from this measure. There is another mea- 
sure to which the Government resorted; 
and that was, to grant donations in aid of 
subscriptions. Subscriptions were collect- 
ed in Ireland to a large amount, and from 
some of the very poorest farmers in the 
country. These subscriptions and dona- 
tions amounted to a sum exceeding 
100,0007. There was another measure 
which was introduced at the commence- 
ment of the Session, to the effect that 
public works should be presented by cer- 
tain authorities to the barony or county 
sessions, who were empowered to make 
such works, provided one-half of the ex- 
pense of such should be made by advances 
to be repaid, and the other half by grants 
from the Treasury of the State. Another 
measure which was proposed and carried 
in this House was, that general present- 
ments should be made for the purpose of 
executing public works of which the whole 
expenses should be repaid. The general 
amount of money for all these measures is 
stated in the book which was lately pre- 
sented to this House, called Correspond- 
ence relative to the Measures for the lelief 
of Distress arising from the Failure of the 
Potato Crop in Ireland. The first item is 
the purchase of Indian corn and oatmeal, 
and freight, grinding, and other ex- 
penses connected therewith, amounting 
to 185,432l. The second item is sums 
issued as donations in aid of subscriptions 
made by relief committees, amounting to 
67,911l. The third item is works author- 
ized to be executed under the Act 9 Vie- 
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toria, c. 1, if required, for the relief of ur- 
gent distress—of which one-half is to be 
repaid— amounting to 452,7271. The 
fourth item is sums authorized to be ad- 
yanced, if required, under the Act 9 Vic- 
toria, c. 2, and of which the whole is to be 
repaid, amounting to 133,536. The fifth, 
sixth, and seventh are smaller items, grant- 
ed for the employment of the people in cases 
of great emergency, and other purposes. 
The whole amount of the expenditure is 
852,4811., of which there is repaid, or to 
be repaid, 494.8511. The sum which has 
been granted or expended, without expec- 
tation or intention of repayment is 357,6301. 
Now, with regard to the evil which this 
large expenditure was intended to meet, 
and with respect to which a great deal of 
information will be found among the volu- 
minous correspondence which has been 
presented to the House—with respect to 
that evil it will be found that, as might be 
expected from what I have already stated, 
its amount was differently calculated at 
different times, and that in fact it has not 
as yet been completely ascertained. The 
first account, which you will find in the 
first page of this volume, stated that upon 
the whole, taking the four provinces of Ire- 
land, the loss of the potato crop amounted 
to one-fourth. It was afterwards stated 


by Colonel Macgregor, that he estimated 
the loss to be not above one-eighth; and 
the calculation of the Commissioners who 
were sent to Ireland to investigate the mat- 
ter, was, that the loss amounted to one-half 


of the whole crop. As I have stated, it 
is very difficult to ascertain what is the 
real amount of the evil; but I think the 
House will believe that there has been a 
very great failure of the potato crop, and 
that the disease has been destructive to a 
great portion of the crop of 1845. Now, 
this is a disease which was not peculiar to 
Treland or Scotland last year; but was ex- 
perienced in various parts of the Continent 
of Europe, and likewise in various parts of 
America. 1 have before me various state- 
ments, some of which were made in 1840 
by directions of the Congress of the United 
States, and others were made in answer to 
a circular which had been issued by the 
Colonial Office here, from which it appears 
that this disease, which for some years has 
been known in America as the “rust in 
the potatoes,” first appeared in 1832, in 
consequence of which a considerable portion 
of the crops was lost; and that, in 1845, 
It was more destructive than it was ever 
known to have been before. With respect 
VOL. LXXXVIII. {Thr 
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to the measures which were taken by the 
Government to meet this evil, and of which 
I have just stated to the Committee the 
cost, I think we may say, upon the whole, 
that their effects have been in Ireland ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. There are contained 
in this volume various accounts of the ef- 
fects which have been produced by the dif- 
ferent measures to which I have alluded. 
They show that in places where the people 
have been deprived of food and employment, 
food and employment were afforded; that 
in other places where the people were al- 
most in a state of despair, so far from there 
having been any outrage, peace and tran- 
qnillity have been preserved, and those 
feelings of fear which arose from distress, 
changed into feelings of satisfaction and 
contentment. One of the letters to which 
I allude is from Mr. E. Russell to Mr. 
Radcliff. It refers to the county of Clare, 
in which county there was a greater num- 
ber of persons employed than in any other 
county in Ireland. He says— 

““The works, considering the materials with 
which we have to work, are progressing, except 
in very few instances, satisfactorily ; and I may 
add, that the works undertaken have been works 
of public utility. Distress would at this moment 
be general thoughout the country, were it not that 
the Government have by means of the public works 
rescued the people from the deadly grasp of star- 
vation which threatened them ; and I am happy in 
having it in my power to state, on the best an- 
thority, that the poor people of Clare were never 
so well provided for as they have been this season. 
There are some localities where distress pressed 
with some severity, but was in most cases promptly 
relieved ; and I believe I could say with confidence 
that there has not been a single case of starvation 
throughout this county, and there are fewer cases 
of sickness, particularly fever, than for many 
years past. I have heard this remark made by 
the Roman Catholic clergy throughout the entire 
county.” 

In this book there is also an abstract of the 
number of persons employed by the Board 
of Works in the various counties in July last, 
from which it appears thet in Clare the 
number was 102,130 for each day’s work . 
The measure of providing Indian corn seems 
especially to have afforded very considerable 
relicf. It is to be observed that this mea- 
sure of Government introduced a greater 
quantity of food into Ireland than in all 
probability would have been introduced 
had not that measure been taken, at least 
at that time; but beyond this they pro- 
vided a kind of food which, after a short 
experience, and some prejudice having 
been got over, has proved a most nutritious 
food, and, at the same time, is sold at a 
reasonable rate. It has been sold, in va- 
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rious instances, as these papers show, at 
10/. a ton, and by retail at 1d. a pound. 
Now, a pound of Indian corn is quite suffi- 
cient to provide sustenance for a strong- 
bodied labourer for a day. With respect 
to the donations, likewise, I have to state 
that these donations did bring out the 
large amount of subscriptions to which I 
have already alluded. These subscriptions 
were made by all classes of persons. They 
evinced the readiness of all classes in Ire- 
land to relieve the existing distress. Of 
course I shall not enter into the invidious 
question whether individuals contributed 
who ought to have contributed under the 
circumstances. But I must say that the 
various accounts seem to show that large 
subscriptions were received from nearly all 
persons who were able to afford them. It 
is likewise so be observed that the amount 
of subscriptions was no test of the charity 
which was afforded. Persons of the largest 
property generally undertook works which 
gave employment to the people; and as 
the payment for these came out of their 
own resources, of course no account was 
given of them to the public, although they 
materially contributed to the relief of the 
people. With respect to the works for 
which sums were advanced in eases of 
great emergency, there has likewise been 
the greatest relief afforded from this source. 
But it was impossible for the Government 
and the Legislature, in endeavouring to 
meet the alarming cases of distress, and to 
get over the period of the year from De- 
cember to the gathering in of the harvest 
in August, when there is much employ- 
ment of the people in harvest work—it was 
impossible to preserve them as they have 
been preserved, from deficiency of food, 
affording to them due employment, preserv- 
ing the peace of the country, and, at .the 
same time, affording the satisfaction which 
must be afforded by the spectacle of 
the Government and the Legislature 
of the United Kingdom, so far from being 
indifferent, eager to supply the neces- 
sities of the people —I say it is impos- 
sible to produce this great result with- 
out some very serious concurrent evils. In 
the first place, I think that the supply of 
Indian corn in the emergency which hap- 
pened, was a measure of great prudence; 
but if it were to become the established 
practice for the Government of this coun- 
try, out of the resources of the Treasury, 
to purchase food for the people, and that 
this food should be sold by retail at a low 
price, it is evident that trade would be dis- 
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turbed; that the supplies which are brought 
to us by the natural operations of com- 
merce would be suspended; that the inter. 
mediate traders who deal in provisions in 
local districts would have their business 
entirely deranged; and that Government 
would find themselves charged with that 
which it is impossible they can perform 
adequately—I mean, the duty of feeding 
the people. With respect to many of the 
public works, for which advances were 
granted, although they were in themselves 
useful, yet the effect was that ordinary 
work was abandoned, and that the public 
works were sought in preference to other 
works, so that here again the ordinary 
operations of industry were disturbed. In 
a letter from the Commissioners of Public 
Works to the Lords of the Treasury, it is 
stated that— 


“From personal inspections of some of the 

works in progress, the Board discovered that many 
individuals were employed who had not been sup- 
plied with tickets. Instructions were immediately 
given to put a stop to such improper and irregular 
proceedings, which became the more necessary as 
we experienced the injurious results of it. The 
great public works of the improvement of the 
Shannon and drainage were left without workmen; 
and, strange as it may appear, men who were, by 
measurement, earning 1s. 6d. and 1s. 7d. a day, 
quitted these works to take employment on the 
relief roads at 9d. a day.” 
Now there was not only the effect of the 
ordinary farm labour being left for the 
public works, where, though they received 
less money, the work was easier, but in 
many instances great numbers of persons 
were sent to the works by gentlemen who 
distributed tickets without proper inquiry, 
and in this way persons were employed 
who ought never to have had employment 
from the Board of Works. Then, again, 
many of the labourers who have hitherto 
been in the habit of coming to England 
and Scotland to the harvest, finding they 
could get work close to their own doors 
with sufficient to maintain them, abandoned 
the idea of resorting to England and Scot- 
land, and the consequence has been that in 
many portions of the north of England, 
and in Scotland, the harvest has been de- 
layed from want of labourers, and I believe 
that a great deal of the food of the country 
has in this way been lost. In a letter from 
Major Simmonds to Mr. Trevelyan, dated 
the 4th of the present month, he says— 

“ Nothing can be finer than the corn crops now 
being cut, but slowly, I am told, for want of la- 
bourers, resulting, it is to be feared, from the in- 
judicious continuance of public works, as well as 
in the mismanagement of some committees, in not 
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gradually withdrawing relief from persons able to 


work.” 

These are injurious consequences, which 
are so far inevitable from the large em- 
ployment given by these public works, 
especially as the emergency was unex- 
pected, the measures which were taken 
sudden, and carried into effect, of course, 
by persons who had not previously had ex- 
perience in that country. This is always 
the case when employment is given by 
way of public charity, and not from the 
regular and wholesome demand of the pub- 
lic. Instead of a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work, you have an unfair day’s 
wages for an unfair day’s work. The 
persons employed in conducting public 
works finding that labourers came to 
them rather than take private employ- 
ment, reduced the wages to 6d. and 5d. 
a day; and the labourers finding that 
they were not paid more, did not work so 
effectually, and, in fact, did not give work 
that was worthy of the wages. Such are the 
evils which are necessarily consequent upon 
this kind of employment. There have, of 
course, been many other irregularities from 
this extraordinary measure. But I am 
sorry I cannot say that which any one in 
my situation would wish to be able to say, 
that this extraordinary remedy had put an 
end to the extraordinary evil, and that the 
time was come when we could go back to 
the ordinary rules which should govern our 
proceedings, and leave the demand for la- 
bour uninterfered with and underanged by 
any public measures. This time, however, 
has not come. I am sorry to be obliged to 
state that although there is at present in 
the greater part of the counties of Ireland 
harvest work sufficient and wages sufficient 
for the support of the labouring population, 
yet the prospect of the potato crop this 
year is even more distressing than last 
year—that the disease has appeared earlier, 
and its ravages are far more extensive. 
Sir, I have here some papers which have 
been furnished me by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. They are private letters, and 
contain statements which have been con- 
firmed by letters I have myself received, 
and by letters that have been received by 
my right hon. Friend near me, and by the 
statements in the public newspapers. Here 
sone from Lord Shannon, in which he 
says— 

“TI regret to say that the destruction of the 
potato crop is proceeding more rapidly than could 
ever have been expected. It is the same with my 
own, which have had the benefit of the best care 
and draining in the cultivation, They are now 
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completely destroyed. Already the small farmers 
are assembling in great numbers, and I am sorry 
to say I very much doubt whether the same sums 
could again be collected which this year supplied 
the relief committee. I do not think that there 
will be a potato within reach of the labouring 
classes by next Christmas. Those which they are 
now eating are most unwholesome and unfit for 
human food. Within my recollection the pros- 
pects of this country were never so awful, and 
even in the most peaceful districts I can conceive 
that there may be the most fearful consequences 
among the labouring classes.” 


I have also a letter from Lord Enniskillen, 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
dated from Florence-court. Lord Ennis- 
killen says— 

“Tt is my painful duty to write to you on the 
state of the county of Fermanagh, and of that 
part of the county of Cavan which borders upon 
it. Till within the last three weeks the potato 
crop was most promising; but the disease has 
since broken out in it with such violence, and so 
universally, that there is no prospect of a potato 
in the county at Christmas. My own fields are 
as bad, if not worse than those of my neighbours, 
although they have had all the advantage of good 
drainage. I consider it my duty to report the 
fearful state of the county.” 


I have also a letter from Lord Bernard 
(as we understood) to the same effect, and 
stating the resolutions which had been 
come to in consequence in the Bandon 
Union. The accounts from the north and 
from other parts are equally bad. Here is 
a letter addressed by Colonel Jones, from 
Galway, to Mr. Redington the Under Se- 
eretary. He says— 

‘« T beg leave to report to you the result of our 
examination of the potato crop in Athlone. We 
proceeded in the direction of two lines diverging 
from the high road between the two towns men- 
tioned. My attention was directed to the appear- 
ance of the potato ground, and the result of my 
observations was that there was scarcely a field 
that had not received the blight. It was easy to 
see this by the state of the stalks which were 
blackened. But we also entered a great number 
of fields, and had the roots taken up; in almost 
every case the tubers were diseased, The con- 
clusion to which I have come, is that the crops 
for the present year will have lost three-fourths 
of their produce. The wheat crops are already 
under the sickle, and are very fine. The oats 
will be in in about ten days, and they also are 
very good crops. It now becomes my duty to 
state to you the condition of the relief works, and 
what I think it would be necessary to do in con- 
sequence. In consequence of the farmers paying 
higher wages just at present than the Board of 
Works, the number of persons employed on the 
public works, is much decreased. An order has 
therefore, been made, that if labourers do not 
present themselves within a given time, those 
works shall be stopped which have been deserted 
by the workmen. But I have every reason to be- 
lieve that as soon as the crops shall have been 
finally gathered in, which will be in about ten 
days’ time, there will then be a general rush for 
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employment on the public works, and great evils 
will ensue if there should not be employment.” 

And, Sir, the accounts from Sligo, from 
the south of Ireland, and from various 
parts of the country, all concur in repre- 
senting the disease as being this year 
more fearful than it was in the last. The 
accounts in the newspapers from their 
various correspondents are to the same 
effect. Sir, it has, therefore, become our 
duty to consider in what manner we should 
propose to Parliament to make provision 
for some employment for the labouring 
people of Ireland—proposing that to Par- 
liament for which we require the direct 
sanction of Parliament, and at the same 
time affording to the Government a dis- 
cretion to take such measures as any emer- 
gency may in their opinion render neces- 
sary, of which measures they would after- 
wards give an account to Parliament. 
Sir, it has appeared to us, with regard 
to the first measure to be adopted, that 
while there ought to be public works, and 
those public works ought to be undertaken 
under due control, we should not, with regard 
at least to the general measures proposed, 
defray the cost of those works by means of 
grants, but by loans, to be repaid by the 
baronies and the counties in the districts 


for which they are granted. We, therefore, 
propose to introduce a Bill to this effect, 
that the Lord Lieutenant shall have power, 
on recommendation made to him, to sum- 
mon a barony sessions or a county sessions 


for works for relief of the poor. When 
those sessions shall been assembled, they 
will be empowered and required to order 
such public works as may be necessary for 
the employment of the people and for their 
relief. I say, ‘‘ empowered and required,”’ 
because it is intended that it shall be in- 
cumbent on them, on being summoned to 
those sessions, to order those works. The 
choice of the works will be left to them, 
and they will be put in execution by the 
officers of the Board of Works. When 
I say that the choice will be left to them, 
I mean that they shall point out the works 
which they consider necessary, but the ap- 
probation of the Government will be requir- 
ed, that is to say, of the Board of Works, 
before those works can be finally under. 
taken. It is further proposed, that ad- 
vances shall be made from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of those works, to be re- 
paid in ten years at 3} per cent interest, 
the lowest rate ever taken for works of 
this kind. The whole amount so advanced 
by the Government will, however, haye to 
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be repaid. I should also state that in 
levying for the repayment of the money, 
and for the interest, those levies will not 
be made according to the assessment for 
the county rate, but according to the as. 
sessment for the poor rate. So that owners 
will be obliged to pay their proportion as 
under the poor-law assessment, and the 
poor occupiers will be, in a great measure, 
relieved from the assessment. I should 
add, also, that we propose to provide for 
another case—that of the very poor dis- 
tricts, where it would be impossible that 
the money should be repaid. We propose 
that there should be a grant, by Act of 
Parliament, of 50,0001. for the purposes of 
such districts, where works shall be pro- 
vided by the Government to be undertaken 
only on the ground of their being works of 
public utility, and of the districts being so 
poor as not to be able to undertake the ex- 
pense of such works. In some such cases 
works of the kind have been undertaken, 
One case of the kind is stated in the cor- 
respondence, where, in consequence of the 
poverty of the district, a subscription to 
only a certain amount was taken, and a 
larger amount was given by the Govern- 
ment than the Act of Parliament autho- 
rized. The Bill to be introduced for the 
purpose will be similar to many other 
Acts of the same kind. The Ist Victoria, 
ec. 21, is that which we propose to follow. 
We also propose that there shall be com- 
missariat officers stationed in different 
parts of Ireland, who shall be in corre- 
spondence with Sir Randolph Routh, and 
who shall, from time to time, communicate 
with him on the state of distress in their 
several districts. Having already stated 
the evils which have in practice arisen 
from interference by the Government with 
the supply of the public food, I have only to 
add that we do not propose to interfere with 
the regular mode by which Indian corn 
and other kinds of grain may be brought 
into the country. We propose to leave 
that trade as much at liberty as possible. 
But there may be particular cases, as there 
were in 1836 and 1839, where, in conse- 
quence of the part of the country where 
the famine prevailed being very inaccessi- 
ble, it became necessary to employ the com- 
missariat officers. As a general rule, 
however, we still take care not to interfere 
with the regular operations of merchants 
for the supply of food to the country, oF 
with the retail trade, which was much de- 
ranged by the operations of last year. 
With regard to relief committees, we pro 
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pose that they should for a time be consti- 
tuted, taking care to avoid those errors 
which have hitherto ensued from want of 
experience, and guided by the lights we 
have received from the practice as hitherto 
established. In particular, we shall en- 
deavour to avoid the giving of tickets, by 
members of the relief committees, to per- 
sons who are not in need of relief. I should 
add that all the officers to be employed in 
the commisariat, and those employed by 
the Board of Works, will be paid by the 
Government for the services they perform. 
And here I feel bound to say, that the 
correspondence on the Table, and every- 
thing I have heard from private sources, 
show that there never was work under- 
taken with more zeal and intelligence, and 
with a more earnest desire for the relief of 
the prevalent distress, than that which was 
undertaken, last year, by the persons em- 
ployed by the Government in this affair; 
that, whether I have to speak of that 
most intelligent officer Sir Randolph Routh, 
or of Colonel Jones, or of the officers of 
the Board of Works, whose correspondence 
is in these papers, or of the local persons 
employed; and likewise, generally speak- 
ing, of the relief committees, there has 
been shown the utmost desire to give all 
their time and attention to the relief of 
distress, and likewise to endeavour as much 
as possible to afford every light to the Go- 
vernment, by which abuses might be avert- 
ed, and permanent inconvenience might 
not be produced. With these objects, Sir, 
I shall propose, first, that a sum shall be 
voted to defray the expenses already in- 
curred, then a vote for direct advances by 
Exchequer Bills for the purposes stated, 
and also that grant which I have men- 
tioned for those districts which may speed- 
ily require it. Sir, as I stated at the 
commencement, this is a special case, re- 
quiring the intervention of Parliament. I 
consider that the circumstances I have 
stated, of that kind of food which consti- 
tutes the subsistence of millions of people 
in Ireland, being subjected to the dreadful 
ravages of this disease, constitute this a case 
of exception, and render it imperative on the 
Government and the Parliament to take 
extraordinary measures for relicf. I trust 
that the course I propose to pursue will 
hot be without its counterbalancing advan- 
tages; that it will show the poorest among 
the Irish people that we are not insensible, 
here, to the claims which they have on us 
as the Parliament of the United Kingdom; 
that the whole credit of the Treasury and 
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means of the country are ready to be used 
as it is our bounden duty to use them, and 
will, whenever they can be usefully applied, 
be so disposed as to avert famine, and to 
maintain the people of Ireland; and that 
we are now disposed to take advantage of 
the unfortunate spread of this disease 
among the potatoes, to establish public 
works which may be of permanent utility. 
I trust, Sir, that the present state of 
things will have that counterbalancing ad- 
vantage in the midst of many misfortunes 
and evil consequences. I know not that I 
need detain you any longer, than to assure 
the Committee and the House, that we 
consider that our predecessors in office did 
show a very laudable anxiety to meet the 
evil—that the remedies they applied were 
suited to the occasion—that we shall en- 
deavour to imitate the spirit in which they 
acted, while we shall endeavour to take 
advantage of their experience to correct 
errors which were inevitable in conse- 
quence of such unforeseen difticulties. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the first 
of the following Resolutions :— 

“1, That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to direct the issue, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or the issue of Exche- 
quer Bills, of any sum not exceeding 175,0001., to 
be made by way of Grant, and of any sum not ex- 
ceeding 255,0001., to be made by way of Loan 
for Public Works for the Relief of Distress in 
Ireland 

«2. That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to direct Advances to be 
made by way of Loan out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or by the issue of Exchequer Bills, 
to defray the expense of Publie Works presented 
for in Ireland, to facilitate the employment of the 
labouring Poor. 

“3. That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to direct the issue of any 
sum not exceeding 50,0001. out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or by the issue of Exchequer Bills, 
for the purpose of aiding in the execution of Pub- 
lic Works of acknowledged utility, in such districts 
in Ireland as are too poor themselves to bear the 
whole expense of executing such works.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would take that opportun- 
ity to read one of two letters he had re- 
ecived that morning, and which he believed 
would be satisfactory to the House. He 
might, however, state, in addition to what 
his noble Friend had said, that it was not the 
intention at all to import food for the use 
of the people of Ireland. In fact, many 
merchants had declared that they would 
not import food at all if it were the inten- 
tion of the Government to do so, and un- 
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less the Government would given such an 
assurance. The letter which he would read 
afforded every ground for believing that the 
Government were taking the right course, 
and that there was every reason to hope 
that the food of the people would be pro- 
vided by private importation. This was 
the letter :— 
* Liverpool, August 15, 1846. 

“Dear Sir—I think it right to mention to you 
that I am informed by some of the leading mer- 
chants in the corn trade that very large orders for 
Indian corn have been sent out to America, and 
they are now being sent out to an unprecedent- 
edly large extent, for the supply of Ireland, the 
vessels, in many cases, being chartered to call at 
Cork or Falmouth (as the wind may serve) for 
orders. 

«Indian corn has also been ordered, to a great 
extent, from Trieste, Corfu, and other ports in the 
Mediterranean. The trade in Indian corn being 
now quite free, it is hoped that Government will 
not interfere with the regular operations of com- 
merce, as they did last year, when, owing to com- 
mercial restrictions, the Government alone could 
make the importation. 

“The supply of Ireland may now be safely left 
to the merchants, who will manage the transac- 
tion much more economically that can be done by 
the Government. 

“The price of Indian corn in this market is 
from 28s. to 32s. per 480 lb.” 

Mr. D. BROWNE said, if anything 
could convince him that a local Parliament 
for Ireland would not be necessary, it would 
be the speech and the proposition of the 
noble Lord, and the way in which both had 
been received by the House. He felt con- 
fident that both would meet with the ap- 
probation of the people of Ireland, and 
would induce them to place dependence on 
the good disposition of the Government; 
and, furthermore, that they would not be 
led into those excesses into which a more 
patient people might be betrayed under 
prospects so disastrous as those of Ireland 
appeared to be. From the county he re- 
presented, he had received the most fear- 
ful details, not only of the present distress, 
but also of the prospect for the future, and 
he had petitions to present to the House 
in which it was stated that in two months 
there would be in the county of Mayo no 
food for the people. In giving this praise 
to the present Government, he by no means 
wished, however, to make any invidious 
comparison with the late one, which had 
acted with the greatest alacrity and bene- 
volence. Nothing was more calculated 
than their conduct had been to remove 
from the minds of the people of Ireland 
the impressions produced by their conduct 
in other matters, to which he would not 
now allude. But if the late Government 
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were solicitous for the preservation of life 
and peace in Ireland, under the excitement 
and despair incident to the fear of famine, 
it was much more the duty of the present 
Administration, under circumstances of 
still more aggravated distress, to take mea. 
sures for the purpose of providing against 
the threatening danger. While it was ne. 
cessary to make those who were rich con. 
tribute to those who were without food, it 
was most dangerous to raise inordinate 
hopes in the minds of the people of Ire. 
land. It would be most dangerous to 
make the people of any country dependent 
on anything but their own exertions. The 
tendency was to demoralize them, and to 
depress them from a condition of honour- 
able freedom and self-reliance to a condi- 
tion of abject dependence upon the pity 
of others. Great caution ought also to be 
exercised in regard to interference with 
the markets. Such interference, in many 
instances, had had the effect of increasing 
the prices and diminishing the supplies of 
food, because legitimate speculation was 
checked by the interposition of the Go- 
vernment. One advantage, he thought, 
would arise from the proposals submitted 
to the House. The attention of Parlia- 
ment must necessarily be turned to some 
measure which should provide, that here- 
after the people of Ireland should not be 
left dependent upon the generosity of this 
country. There must be some law enacted, 
which should take from the landlord and 
give to the tenant as much as amounted to 
the difference between starvation and com- 
fort—some law to regulate the tenure of 
land for that purpose. A more extensive 
system of Poor Laws must be established 
for the purpose of making the landlords 
attend to the interests of their tenantry. 
Matters could not go on as at present. 
Another good result was, that the potato 
would no longer continue the staple food of 
Ireland. Mr. Cobbett’s wish on that point 
was about to be realized. Energy and en- 
terprise would be stimulated by the intro- 
duction of a higher standard of living. He 
trusted the attention of the Government 
would be turned to promoting manufactures 
in Ireland, so that the people should not 
remain altogether dependent upon agricul- 
tural pursuits, whence the least remunera- 
tion was derived from their labour; and not 
only to promoting manufactures but to im- 
proving harbours, fisheries, and the means 
of intercourse both by land and by water. 
The disposition of England was to give the 
people of Ireland, under present circum- 
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stances, a fair chance of bettering their 
condition: and he believed that the House 
of Commons was most willing to take steps 
for carrying out the general wish, and pro- 
moting the material and social improve- 
ment of that country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS considered that the 
Government and Parliament were only dis- 
charging their duty in taking measures to 
provide against the threatened famine in 
Ireland. Under the system of Poor Laws 
established in England, provision was 
made for every man. That provision might 
not be so adequate as it ought to be; but 
still no human being could be placed in a 
position of destitution without having the 
means, by law, of obtaining relief. The 
same system must be extended to Ireland. 
He was quite convinced that if a system of 
Poor Laws, enforcing outdoor relief, were 
introduced into Ireland, the landlords 
would then discover means of obtaining 
employment for the poor, and the destitu- 
tion of that country would, to a very great 
extent, be superseded by an extension of 
labour such as would prove highly advan- 
tageous to the landlords of Ireland them- 
selves. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had no intention 
of entering on the difficult and controverted 
question as to the introduction of a system 
of Poor Laws into Ireland different from 
that which had already been established in 
that part of the United Kingdom. Any 
person who had paid the most cursory at- 
tention to the subject knew its difficulty. 
But while it deserved the most careful con- 
sideration on its own merits, he must be 
permitted to observe, that any incidental 
discussion upon such a question seemed to 
be altogether useless. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, had stated 
that the Government had altogether ab- 
stained from calling upon the landlords of 
Ireland to take measures in reference to 
the distress which was impending. The 
hon. Gentleman could not have attended 
to the statement of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government (Lord J. Russell). 
For what did the noble Lord propose to do 
in the measure he had submitted to the 
House? He proposed, and rightly, not 
only to empower, but to require the pro- 
perty of Ireland to meet the circumstances 
of distress and destitution which the fail- 
ure of the potato crop had brought upon 
their country. But while the State re- 
quired that the landlords should take upon 
themselves this {burden and responsibility, 
it was due to them, in the circumstances 
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in which they were placed, that they 
should receive the assistance which the 
House had it in its power to offer. It 
was proposed to give the property of Ire- 
land every facility for the purpose of en- 
abling it to undertake the task. It was 
impossible to deny that Ireland was placed 
at this moment in a position almost unex- 
ampled in the history of a nation. A fail- 
ure of the potato crop, the main article of 
subsistence among the people, and that 
people, or a large proportion of them, al- 
ways in a state bordering upon destitution 
—a failure so wide, so sudden, so sweep- 
ing, in itself presented a very extraordi- 
nary state of matters, which required very 
extraordinary remedies; and all arguments 
drawn from an ordinary state of things 
were plainly inapplicable under the cireum- 
stances. The measures of the late Go- 
vernment on this subject had been charac- 
terized as wise measures. The Corn Laws 
had not been repealed; a heavy duty 
existed on Indian corn; and hence Go- 
vernment would thus be induced to take 
extraordinary measures for introducing a 
supply of it into Ireland. But now the 
trade was perfectly open, and nothing could 
be more fatal to the interests of the coun- 
try than that the Government should un- 
dertake the business of the merchant. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had read some letters, showing 
the advantages already produced by the 
assurances which Government had given 
that they would not interfere with the im- 
portation of grain by the ordinary channels 
of trade. A very remarkable instance had 
occurred within his own experience. <A 
few days ago, a very large provision mer- 
chant in one of the principal ports on the 
west coast of Ireland said to him at an in- 
terview, ‘‘I am very much disposed to spe- 
culate largely in Indian corn; but I wish 
to have an assurance that Government will 
not interfere with my market. I wish to 
know upon what principle the Government 
means to proceed.”” The reply was, that 
in regard to articles of food the Govern- 
ment would under no circumstances import 
any; but thatthe same unqualified assurance 
could not be given against temporary and 
partial interference in particular cases 
where communication was difficult, though 
the Government were equally sensible of 
the necessity of leaving the retail trade in 
the hands of the dealers as well as the 
wholesale. On leaving the room, the gen- 
tleman went forthwith and purchased two 
cargoes of Indian corn, and had them sent 
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round to Ireland. What better proof could 
be adduced that it was not advisable for a 
Government to interfere with the commerce 
of the people; and that when a Govern- 
ment did interfere, the tendency was to 
stop the common processes and exertions 
of trade so as in reality to deprive the peo- 
ple of the subsistence which they required? 
He was quite willing to give credit to the 
late Administration in regard to the course 
they had pursued. Their proceedings had 
been actuated by the best intentions ; their 
measures had been conducted with very 
considerable ability ; but it was impossi- 
ble not to notice what was going on in 
Ireland at this moment, without being im- 
pressed with the evil consequences of in- 
terference by Government either with the 
import trade or with the markets of the 
country. He did not mean to say that the 
late Government did not act properly under 
the cireumstances; but he felt it necessary 
to state some circumstances which ren- 
dered it inexpedient to persevere in the 
same course. In the first place, the pro- 
vision trade was paralysed. In the next 
place, the labour market was utterly de- 
ranged ; and by doing so very much, in 
many cases they had demoralized the ha- 
bits of the labouring classes. The blue 


book on the Table was full of instances in 


illustration. A communication had that 
morning been put into his hands, which 
strongly confirmed the view he had taken. 
It was from a gentleman whose name he 
should not mention, but who was intimately 
acquainted with the subject. The gentle- 
man said— 

* The Indian meal was sold indiscriminately 20 

per cent under prime cost, and the greater part 
was bought up in large quantities by the farmers 
with the proceeds of their potatoes in 
market, and almost all the farmers have reared 
their calves upon it.” 
[‘* Where ?”’] He would rather not men- 
tion the neighbourhood. In another pas- 
sage which he should read it was stated 
that— 

« The got a large sum to spend, and set 
about public works ; allowed the highest wages, 
employed a great number of men, mostly not per- 
sons in want, allowed these to bully them into 
letting them do as they pleased, and so scandalous 
an exhibition as these crowds of people working 
pro forma, I never thought I should see.” 

The people preferred the relief works to 
ordinary employment. The Shannon 
works were deserted and the harvest ope- 
rations relaxed, whilst the people flocked 
to those relief works, though the rate of 
wages was inferior. And why did they 
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do so? The relief work was not real work, 
it was looked upon as furnished in charity, 
and the work was not done in a proper 
manner. Though it was proper for the 
Government to see that the people were 
not in a state of destitution, yet unless a 
due check were imposed upon such efforts 
on the part of Government, they were likely 
to do more harm than good. He did not 
mean to say that in what was to be done 
next year, it would be possible to avoid al- 
together these evils. He trusted that by 
the adoption of suitable checks, those evils 
might, ina great degree, be avoided. They 
must not forget, however, that their first 
duty was to take care that the people did 
not starve. He hoped that the Bill which 
it would be his duty, in accordance with 
the intentions expressed by his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), to lay on the 
Table of the House, would, as far as pos- 
sible, prevent the Irish people from being 
left in a state of destitution, while at the 
same time it would provide efficient checks 
to control the administration of the mea- 
sures for their relief. He hoped that by 
rendering it the interest, as well as the 
duty, of the landed proprietors to afford 
employment to the people, a vigilant and 
efficient control of the funds appropriated 
to their relief might be ensured. While, 
on the one hand, the Government called 
upon the landed proprietors of Ireland to 
tax themselves for the support of their 
poorer neighbours, on the other hand they 
held out every inducement to those pro- 
prietors to discharge that duty, by advane- 
ing them public money at an easy rate of 
interest, and extending its repayment over 
a period of ten years. He hoped and be- 
lieved that this measure was as well caleu- 
lated as any that could be devised for meet- 
ing and remedying the distress which un- 
fortunately prevailed among the population 
of Ireland. 

The Ear of LINCOLN regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere} 
had not omitted the last portion of his 
speech, and that he had not left the case 
in the position in which it had been left by 
the First Lord of the Treasury; for cer- 
tainly he had not expected to hear from the 
Secretary for Ireland so strong an argu- 
ment, not only against everything that had 
been done by the late Government, but 
against everything that the present Go- 
vernment was about todo. If any reliance 
could be placed upon the letters which the 
right hon. Gentleman had read, if it could 
be proved that such gross and menstrous 
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abuses had been committed in Ireland un- 
der the system adopted by the late Go- 
yernment, he should not think of accepting 
from the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London, or from any Member of 
the present Government, those commenda- 
tions for the success of the measures pro- 
posed by the Ministry with which he had 
been associated, to which he felt bound to 
say with all humility he thought they 
were entitled. On the contrary, he should 
at once say that they deserved the con- 
demnation of the House, and that those 
able public officers who had been employed 
by the late Government in Ireland, in- 
stead of discharging their functions pro- 
perly, had most grossly neglected their 
duty. If, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had filled the office of Secretary for 
Ireland, even for so short a space of time 
as that during which he had held the 
same position, he believed that right hon. 
Gentleman would admit that it was not 


safe to read such letters as those he had | 


produced without previously substantiating 
not only the names of the writers, but the 
facts to which they referred. If they could 
suppose that Sir Randolph Routh, whose 
conduct had been highly and deservedly 
eulogized on all sides,‘ had allowed the 
Indian meal, which had been imported by 
the publie authorities, and which had been 
paid for by large sums devoted to that pur- 
pose by the Legislature, to be appropriated 
to fattening the calves of the Irish farmers, 
he would have been guilty of a gross breach 
of duty, which could scarcely have been 
committed by the merest tyro. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, did not stop 
here; but he stated that the grossest 
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abuses existed with regard to the public | 


works which had been earried on in Ire- 
land. Ile was far 
abuses had occurred; indced it was impos- 
sible, though the Government might exer- 
cise the most careful and vigilant superin- 
tendence, to prevent such abuses. He 


did not, however, believe that those abuses | 


had existed to anything like one-tenth, or 
one-twentieth, or one-fiftieth the extent 
represented in the letters which had been 
read: by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, That right hon. Gentleman, after 
commending the course the late Govern- 
ment had pursued, proceeded, by a course 
of ratiocination in which he confessed he 
was unable to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to contend that the result of their 
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labour market, and utterly to ruin the 
provision market. [Mr. Lanoucnere: I 
said, to derange the labour market.] He 
must say this was the first time he had 
heard, even from the most violent oppo- 
nents of the course the late Government 
had pursued, so grave a charge as that ad- 
vanced by the right hon. Gentleman. If 
it could be proved that the measures 
adopted by the late Government had demo- 
ralized the labouring population of Ireland, 
he must say that in the course the present 
Government intended to pursue, which had 
been to-night announced by the noble 
Lord opposite, and of which he might say 
he most highly approved, they were un- 
wisely treading in the footsteps of their 
predecessors, and contemplating measures 
which would not merely demoralize the 
habits of the poor, but reduce them to a 
state which it was fearful to contemplate. 
What was the difference between the 
course pursued by the late Government on 
this subject, and that which was proposed 
by the noble Lord opposite? The differ- 
ence between the measures of the late and 
of the present Government was this: first, 
that the noble Lord opposite and his Col- 
leagues did not intend any longer to im- 
port provisions from foreign countries on 
behalf of the Government; and, secondly, 
that they proposed to advance money on 
loan, and not by grant. It must, however, 
be remembered that the measures they 
contemplated would give a fictitious excite- 
ment to the labour market. The right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were going to 
encourage public works in Ireland; they 
were going to carry on, though not per- 


‘haps to the same extent as the late Mi- 


nistry, precisely similar operations to those 
they had sanctioned. If, then, the late 
Government could be justly charged with 
demoralizing the habits of the labouring 


| poor, it was evident that the noble Lord 


| opposite and his Colleagues would expose 


themselves to the same imputation. But 
he denied that this had been the result of 
the course pursued by the late Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, he felt the greatest 
confidence, although there might have 
been—and he admitted there had been— 
great attendant evils on the measures they 
had felt bound to adopt, yet that, so far 
from oecasioning anything like a perma- 
nent demoralization of the people, very 
considerable moral advantages would even- 
tually result from them. He hoped the 


measures had been to demoralize the ha-} hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. D. Browne) 
bits of the labouring poor, to paralyse the | would, on his return to Ireland, inform his 
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countrymen that no English Member had 
risen to object to the proposition of the 
noble Lord; and that even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Williams), who was 
perhaps more jealous than any other Mem- 
ber of that House of the management of 
the public purse, had not said one word in 
opposition to the noble Lord’s proposal; 
but, on the contrary, though he objected 
to largesses from the public funds, he had 
expressed his opinion that under the exist- 
ing circumstances of Ireland such a mea- 
sure was necessary. He hoped this fact 
would go forth to the sister country; and 
the people of Ireland would then see that 
whatever Government might be in power, 
they would not allow the poor of that coun- 
try to starve. It would then be seen that 
the Government regarded the poor of Ire- 
land with at least equal care and solicitude 
to that which they evinced towards the poor 
of this country; and our fellow subjects in 
Treland would also know that even the most 
economical Member in that House had raised 
no objection to the measures proposed for 
meeting the emergency which had arisen. 
He believed that other advantages would 
result from the measures which had been 
adopted, and which were about to be adopt- 
ed, by Government with regard to Ireland. 
Not the least of those advantages was the 
probability of inducing the labouring poor 
of Ireland to look to wages wherewith to 
purchase food, rather than to depend upon 
the produce of their small crops. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
had stated that the effect of the measures 
adopted for relieving the population of Ire- 
land, had been to derange the labour mar- 
ket in that country. He admitted, that to 
some degree that might have been the re- 
sult, but by no means to any considerable 
extent. The measures now proposed by 
the Government would, however, have a 
precisely similar effect—an effect which 
they could by no means prevent. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also said that 
the measures brought forward by the late 
Government had paralysed the provision 
market. He (Lord Lincoln) believed, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman made any in- 
quiries on this subject, he would find that 
the charge was utterly groundless. If the 
right hon. Gentleman applied to Sir Ran- 
dolph Routh, or any of those persons who 
had watched, with most scrutinizing eyes, 
every turn in the market, in order to ob- 
viate inconvenience from this source, he 
would find that this accusation could not 
be substantiated. Not long before he 
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quitted the office of Secretary for Ireland, 
he was called upon by a gentleman who 
made grave complaints respecting the ad. 
ministration of the commissariat depart. 
ment in that country. He might remark, 
in passing, that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Labouchere) seemed to have 
forgotten some of the habits of the office 
he had formerly held; for the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that he had given 
private information to a gentleman who 
applied to him to ascertain what course 
the Government intended to adopt, and 
who immediately went and purchased two 
cargoes of grain. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would have acted more in 
accordance with the rules of the Board of 
Trade if he had abstained from giving in- 
formation of that kind. As he had before 
said, however, a gentleman complained to 
him, when he held the oftice of Secretary 
for Ireland, that there had been a gross 
maladministration in the commissariat 
department, by which his interests had 
been materially affected. He immediately 
wrote to Sir R. Routh, stating the accusa- 
tion, and requesting that gentleman to in- 
quire into the case. Inquiries were ae- 
cordingly instituted, and their result con- 
vinced him that the charges were wholly 
at variance with the facts. He was not, 
however, inclined to say, that the mea- 
sures adopted by the late Government for 
affording a supply of provisions to Ireland 
should be continued by their successors in 
office. If the late Government had re- 
mained in office, it by no means followed 
that they would have persevered in the 
course they had, for a time, felt bound to 
adopt; and he must say, that he fully ap- 
proved of the intentions of Her Majesty's 
present advisers on this subject. The cir- 
cumstances under which the late Govern- 
ment interfered on this subject, differed 
very materially from those of the present 
time. When the Government of which he 
was a Member were called upon to adopt 
measures for the relief of the people of 
Ireland, Indian meal was unknown—or 
comparatively unknown—in the country. 
It was impossible to expect that private 
parties would speculate in that article. It 
had been tried in a small locality in Ire- 
land, where it had been disapproved; and 
it was evident that, if introduced at all, 
it must be introduced by the Government 
with care and caution. Ie thought, how- 
ever, that the course taken by the late Go- 
vernment with regard to the importation 
of Indian meal, had been much misunder- 
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stood. The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
D. Browne) had stated that the importa- 
tion of Indian meal by the Government, 
had greatly discouraged private specula- 
tion in that article. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that he was entirely mis- 
taken. He (Lord Lincoln) believed that, 
but for the efforts of the Government to 
introduce Indian meal into Ireland, and to 
persuade the people to adopt it as an ar- 
ticle of food, no private importations would 
have taken place—at least to any consi- 
derable extent. But the moment an ex- 
ample was set by the Government in intro- 
ducing this meal, private individuals en- 
gaged in the trade, and it had been carried 
on to the present time. [Mr. D. Browne 
had referred to speculation in the usual pro- 
vision trade.] He fully concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the noble Member for 
the city of London, that if the Government 
were now to import provisions, they would 
paralyse trade, and prevent those private 
exertions to which every country must look 
for a permanent supply for the sustenance 
of its inhabitants. After the speech of the 
noble Lord, who had fully explained his 
intentions, who had given ample credit to 
the late Government for the manner in 
which they had met the frightful emer- 


gency of the last year, and who had ad- 
mitted that their views and intentions had 
been fully carried into effect by the able 
officers under their direction, he should not 
have thought it necessary to trouble the 
House, but for the observations which had 
been made by the right hon. Secretary for 


Ireland. He considered that, under such 
circumstances as those in which Ireland 
was now placed, any Government that 
might be in power ought to be very 
largely trusted; and he believed the noble 
Lord had given to the House all the infor- 
mation he felt justified in affording them. 
He felt bound to bear his testimony to the 
admirable and efficient manner in which the 
officers of the commissariat department in 
Ireland had discharged their duties; he 
was satisfied the Government would derive 
great advantage from continuing their ser- 
vices during the winter; and he hoped no 
considerations of economy would induce 
the noble Lord to withdraw any of those 
gentlemen from the posts to which they had 
been appointed under the direction of Sir 
R. Routh. He need scarcely say that he 
entirely concurred in the approbation which 
had been expressed by the First Lord of 
the Treasury of the admirable manner in 
which those officers had performed the du- 
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ties that devolved upon them. He might 
also assure the House that his right hon. 
Friend under whom he recently held office, 
had felt the greatest anxiety with refer- 
ence to the subject now under discussion. 
Never during the many years that he 
had been acquainted with his right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel) had he seen him so 
nervously anxious on any subject—anxious 
that the means for relieving the people of 
Ireland should be fully efficacious, while 
they should be unproductive of inconveni- 
ence and derangement to the trade and la- 
bour of the country. With all those good 
intentions, however, and notwithstanding 
that the schemes of the Government had 
been well digested, it would have been im- 
possible for them to have carried out their 
plans efficiently but for the co-operation 
they had received from their officers in the 
sister country. It was impossible to give 
too much praise to Sir R. Routh, to the 
Board of Works, and to two gentlemen 
who, at his (Lord Lincoln’s) solicitation, 
had, in March last, most handsomely given 
their services to the Board of Works, in 
subordinate situations—Captain Larkom 
and Mr. Griffith. He must add, that those 
gentlemen had displayed the greatest zeal, 
and an ability that could hardly have been 
expected from individuals who had been so 
little habituated to service of the descrip- 
tion in which they were engaged. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE feared what he 
had said had been misapprehended by the 
noble Lord who had just sat down. He 
thought he had done ample justice to the 
late Government for the measures they 
had adopted for preventing a famine in 
Ireland. He had, however, deemed it right 
to state that, though those measures might 
have been necessary, they had been at- 
tended with some evil effects. In order to 
justify this statement, he might appeal to 
the published correspondence, page 341, 
where, in a Treasury minute, it was stated 
that— 

“ Those parts of the operations for the relief of 
the people which stand most in need of correction, 
are stated to be connected with the imperfect 
manner in which some of the local relief commit- 
tees have executed the duties entrusted to them.” 


The noble Lord seemed to think that he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had made a general 
charge against the relief committees of 
Ireland. Nothing of the kind. He had 
only said, that in particular cases abuses 
had existed; and that his assertion was 
not unfounded was proved by the following 
extract from the minute :— 
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“It appears, as well from the report now before 

this Board as from the previous correspondence 
on the subject, that tickets for employment on the 
relief works have, in numerous instances, been 
distributed by the members of those committees, 
without regard either to the real cireumstances of 
the applicants, or to the number of persons who 
could properly be employed—that the ordinary 
resort of Irish labourers to England, for the pur- 
pose of participating in the high wages consequent 
on the getting in of the hay and corn harvest, has 
been in some parts of the country suspended— 
that the great public works for the improvement 
of the Shannon and for the drainage of the coun- 
try have to a considerable extent been left without 
workmen ; and the people employed on the relief 
works have indulged in habits of indolence, pre- 
ferring the receipt of an eleemosynary allowance 
under the name of wages to higher wages propor- 
tioned to the labour performed.”’ 
He (Mr. Labouchere) should be sorry to 
think that the noble Lord supposed he was 
disposed to underrate the manner in which 
the late Government, in circumstances of 
unexampled difficulty, had performed their 
important duties; but he had considered 
himself justified in pointing out the diffi- 
culties with which any Government had to 
contend in dealing with a subject of this 
nature. 

Mr. HENLEY would not say anything 
in opposition to the measure, for he 
thought that, with the prospect which the 
country presented before them, a more 
wise arrangement could not have been 
adopted. But it was vain to look at the 
measure as one of a mere temporary na- 
ture to meet a present emergency. The 
disease in the potato had been going on in 
America for four years past. It was 
known in these countries only two years. 
It had not ceased in America as yet; and 
there was no telling what the final result 
would be in this country. His main object 
inf rising was to call attention to those mat- 
ters, in order that the House might not be 
called upon in another Session for another 
temporary measure. They should be pre- 
pared to do something permanent. It 
would, however, be satisfactory to the 
people of this country to know that the 
Ifouse was much more liberal to their poor 
fellow subjects in Ireland than to the poor 
of England; for in the instructions to the 
inspectors of relief works, the very first 
was— 

“The inspecting officer will in every case revise 
the lists of labourers employed upon relief works, 
so as to confine the persons to whom wages are 
for the future to be paid to those who are proved 
to have no other means of subsistence; and he 
will take care that the rule, that tickets are to be 
signed by two members, and are to be issued only 
through the secretary, as well as the other regu- 
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lations which have been prescribed to the relief 
committees for the purpose of preventing persons 
who are not really in distress from being employ. 
ed upon the works, are properly observed.” 

It would be seen from these instructions 
that outdoor relief was to be given to the 
destitute poor of Ireland, who should ap- 
pear to have no other means of subsistence; 
whilst in England they were obliged, not 
only to prove their utter destitution, but 
also that they had sought for employment 
and could not get it. They were opening 
a door which they would find it extremely 
difficult to shut. He trusted that some 
permanent measure would be adopted to 
prevent the recurrence of seasons of such 
helpless distress, and to put upon a bet- 
ter footing the general prospects of the 
country. 

Sm J. D. NORREYS wished that the 
Legislature of the country would, in a 
future Session, bring forward such mea- 
sures for the permanent rclief of Ireland 
as would remove from the people of that 
country the necessity of coming to the 
British Legislature in the character of 
supplicants. Ireland had mines of the 
most extensive and valuable description; it 
had rivers peculiarly adapted for commerce 
and manufactures; and yet, in consequence 
of the Legislature not looking to the sub- 
ject of the improvement of Ireland in a 
proper light, all those natural resources of 
wealth and comfort were allowed to lie 
waste and useless. He hoped the noble 
Lord would have the courage to attack the 
grand jury system in Ireland. The noble 
Lord wished to remove from the old grand 
jury system the power of taxation. Ile 
(Sir J. D. Norreys) would recommend him, 
instead of letting the selection of what was 
to be done in the way of public works re- 
main with the baronies, to transfer the se- 
lection to the poor-law unions. Let the 
electoral divisions make the sclections, 
and the unions have power to tax them- 
selves. They would thus get rid of the 
baronies and the grand jury system at 
once, 

Mr. HUME was pleased to hear the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, because that was the lan- 
guage that ought to come from an Irish 
landed proprictor. He was pleased to hear 
that the landlords of Ireland were prepared 
to provide for the necessities of the people 
of that country as far as possible, in the 
encouragement of public works; for until 
they were prepared to do so, and to raise 
the funds from their own lands for their 
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improvement, it would be vain to look to 
England for relief of a permanent or im- 
roving nature. When the measure of 
the late Government was proposed, he 
(Mr. Hume) prophesied that it would de- 
range the labour and the provision mar- 
kets. The prophecy had come to pass. 
The effect of the relief works had been ac- 
tually to prevent the labour from coming 
over to England and Scotland from Ire- 
land, as heretofore; and a friend of his 
from a midland district had told him that 
such was the demand for labourers upon 
railroads, and the want of Irish harvest la- 
bourers, that they could not procure la- 
bourers for the usual agricultural purposes. 
It was dangerous for the public to inter- 
fere with the labour market Public 
money had been expended to no useful 
purpose whatsoever. They should go 
deeper, and strike at the root of the evil. 
Why should the Government be called 
upon to supply food for Ireland, and not 
for England or Scotland? Were the peo- 
ple of Ireland less disposed to work for 
their daily bread than those of England or 
Scotland? He believed not. They had 


abundant proof in England and Scotland 
that the Irish labourers worked hard and 
willingly; and was it likely that at home 
they were a whit less industrious? It was 


the result of misrule that the Irish people 
were thus destitute and helpless; and it 
was for the Government to look deeply into 
the causes, and remove them. They had 
hitherto mistaken the course they should 
have pursued. They had made a grievous 
mistake in keeping up a Government in 
Ireland of a nature opposed to the will and 
wishes of the people, in keeping up insti- 
tutions that were hateful to them, and 
which they abominated. Those evils should 
be struck at; and it would be the duty of 
the Government to examine into them with 
a view to their removal. But to meet the 
existing distress, he approved of the mea- 
sures and the present course of the noble 
Lord’s Government. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that all eleemo- 
synary grants of this kind established 
very bad and corrupting principles. He 
perfectly concurred with the hon. Member 
for Montrose, that it was at once the duty 
of the English Legislature to place Ireland 
ona footing similr to England and Scot- 
land in respect of its laws. He believed 
that if the landlords of Ireland were as- 
sisted by the Legislature in improving their 
estates, they would be conferring incaleu- 
lable good upon the people of that country. 
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The people of England were undoubtedly 
willing to make great sacrifices for the re- 
lief of their Irish brethren; but they must, 
nevertheless, tell the landlords of Ireland 
that it was their duty to conduct them- 
selves towards their dependents in the 
same manner as did the country gentle- 
men of England. The landlords of Ire- 
land must retrench their luxuries, and de- 
vote themselves to the improvement of 
their country. 

Sm R. FERGUSON thought that the 
sums to be raised should be raised upon the 
poor-law assessment, through the poor- 
law guardians, and the electoral divisions 
should be made responsible for the sums 
to be laid out within them. Provision 
should be made, of course, for the election 
of the boards of guardians. The election 
was at present excellent; but if they were 
to have the arrangement of assessment for 
public works, there would be much diffi- 
culty. There was one point to which he 
wished to draw attention, which had been 
overlooked as yet, and that was that the 
Board of Works in Ireland had been to- 
tally incompetent to the business entrusted 
to it. He gave the Board credit for the 
best possible intentions; but they were un- 
able to manage the business which devolv- 
ed upon them. Ie would read an extract 
from their report, which would exemplify 
the fact :— 

“There is no doubt that many works were 
commenced without necessity. It is true the repre- 
sentations were extremely urgent and pressing, 
and therefore great precaution and judgment were 
necessary.” F 


There was a great want in some way or 
other of a controlling power. The Board 
of Works threw the blame upon the relief 
committees; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland brought forward 
two anonymous statements casting blame 
also. He thought it very unfair to make 
statements such as those without mention- 
ing the districts from whence they had 
been forwarded, and in which the matters 
complained of were stated to have occurred. 
The local committee had been completely 
overborne in many instances; but if the 
assessment were made local there would 
be a different result. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, it appeared to 
him that they were agreed on all hands as 
to the necessity of doing something for the 
Irish people. The Government of the 
noble Lord and of the right hon. Baronet 
were equally desirous of doing good for, 
and had equally good intentions towards, 
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that people. The only question was, how 
those intentions were to be carried into 
effect; and the great difficulty was, to re- 
concile the good intentions with the bad 
effects of the measures hitherto adopted. 
It could not be denied that the late Go- 
vernment were quite right in adopting ex- 
traordinary measures to meet an extraor- 
dinary exigency; but it was a fair ques- 
tion to be asked, whether there were not 
some ordinary measures which, although 
not sufficient for the present crisis, ought 
nevertheless to be proposed for the general 
and future welfare of the country. There 
were still heavy duties upon the importa- 
tion of certain articles of food. Would 
the noble Lord consult any great historian 
—would he look back, and say whether in 
the history of this country, or any other, 
they had, in a period of famine, in a period 
of distress for want of food—at a time 
when they were told that extraordinary 
measures were requisite to supply the de- 
ficiency in Ireland—whether he had ever 
heard in such circumstances of restrictions 
by law upon its importation for the purpose 
of making food dear ? Why should not all 
such restrictions be removed at once? He 
was aware that the general feeling was, 
that the great question having been just 


settled, it ought not to be reopened; but 
when it was settled it was not known that 
the distress would be continued; and if the 
noble Lord oppsite (Lord G. Bentinck) 
were himself in power, he would hardly 
propose the re-enactment of the Corn 
Laws in the face of the pressing wants of a 


great body of the community. 
duty of the noble Lord now at the head of 
the Government to erase from the Statute- 
book all acts restricting the import of 
food. At this moment beans and peas 
paid the same duty as that until recently 
imposed upon Indian meal, but now hap- 
pily repealed. Parliament was bound un- 
der existing circumstances to remove the 
duty from all articles of food. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had heard nearly all the 
speeches delivered that evening with great 
satisfaction, and especially the speeches of 
the hon. Members for Coventry and Mal- 
low, though they spoke on different sides 
of the question. He most willingly bore 
testimony to the wisdom of the measures 
taken by the late Government. The pre- 
sent Government had had the benefit of 
those measures, and if they had been able 
to improve upon them it should not be for- 
gotten that they had had the benefit of 
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nine or ten months’ experience of the ex. 
isting system, to which some portion of the 
merit of their measures must be justly at- 
tributed. He could not agree that the 
measures of the late Government had fail. 
ed. On the contrary, he thought they had 
been attended with most extraordinary sue. 
cess, considering the unprecedented diffi- 
culties and nature of the occasion. He did 
not hesitate to say, that the very existence 
of the people of Ireland in many districts 
was owing to the measures of the late Go- 
vernment, and not merely the existence of 
the people, but the preservation of the 
country from the outrages and disorders 
consequent upon a period of starvation, 
He thought also the noble Lord was jus- 
tified in saying that they had introduced a 
new trade into Ireland, when, contempo- 
raneously with the supplies ordered by 
Government, it appeared that supplies or- 
dered by private persons had poured into 
that country. He rejoiced at the intro- 
duction in this manner into that country of 
a cheaper and more nutritious supply of 
food. He was sanguine enough to expect 
that it would prove a great blessing to the 
people of Ireland, by preventing their ha- 
bitual dependence upon an inferior deserip- 
tion of food, below which they could not 
fall even in time of famine. He rejoiced 
to find also that, in some instances, people 
in Ireland were giving up their dependence 
upon the produce of a little plot of ground, 
and availing themselves of the system of 
wages now known almost for the first time 
in that country. He thought this would 
produce a change that must be most bene- 
ficial to Ireland. With respect to the 
public works, he should, however, be sorry 
that it should be considered the measures 
taken by the late Government, or those 
proposed by the present Government, were 
to be a permanent system of relief for Ire- 
land. They were only to be justified by 
the necessity which had arisen in conse- 
quence of the late and present failure in 
the potato crops, and which made it neces- 
sary they should afford extraordinary re- 
lief to that country. The hon. Baronet 
opposite complained somewhat of the ex- 
pense incurred in comparison with the 
work accomplished; but it must be remem- 
bered the works were not commenced for 
the sake of the works themselves so much 
as to supply the wants of the people of Ire- 
land, by affording them employment. It 
was quite true that in consequence of the 
very short notice at which they had been 
commenced it had been found impossible, 
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in some instances, to procure adequate su- 
perintendence; but here again, he hoped 
they should profit by the experience of last 
year, and that no complaints on this head 
would be made in future. He could not 
agree in the suggestion that the works 
should be executed by the counties them- 
selves. If this plan were adopted, they 
would be executed in a different manner, 
and by a totally different class of persons. 
Works executed upon county presentments 
were executed by contractors in their own 
way and by their own men, so that if this 
system were adopted, the chief object the 
Government had in view would be frus- 
trated. He, therefore, held it to be indis- 
pensably necessary that the works to be 
carried on in Ireland should be executed 
under the control of the officers of the 
Board of Works, aided and assisted, as far 
as practicable, by the local relief commit- 
tees. When these committees did their 
duty, nothing could be more beneficial than 
the effect produced by their aid and assist- 
ance; and, therefore, he was most anxious 
to have local co-operation, because he was 
perfectly sensible that without it the sys- 
tem could not be carried out in as satisfac- 
tory a manner as it otherwise would be. 
With respect to the hon. Member’s obser- 
vations on the subject of levying the rate 
to be fixed by unions, he apprehended that 
there would, on that point, be no difficulty 
whatever; for he had it on the authority of 
Mr. Griffiths that it would be quite easy to 
levy the cess upon each barony, which 
would be in a form distinet from the paro- 
chial rate, as it was intended it should be. 
The Government were most anxious to pro- 
pose a measure of temporary relief for the 
present distress of Ireland; but they were 
also desirous to avoid, as much as possible, 
mixing it up with the poor-law system 
that prevailed in that country. Having in 
his official capacity had to examine most 
of those matters in question, he was bound 
to confirm to the fullest extent, and in the 
strongest manner, the statements of the 
noble Lord opposite, as to the conduct of 
the officers who had been employed in car- 
tying out the plan of the late Government. 
He thought it was the best mode that 
could be proposed to permit the local ma- 
gistrates to make the assessment, because, 
from the nature of their connexion with 
the several places, they would assess just 
sufficient for the purposes contemplated, 
and no more. It was because he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) wished to see 
the Irish govern themselves in these mat- 
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ters, and work their own machinery, that 
the present system was proposed. It was, 
however, only right that the burden should 
be ultimately thrown on the landed interest 
of Ireland, and not on the shoulders of the 
people of this country. 

Mr. M. GORE said, there was one cir- 
cumstance that had not yet been alluded 
to in the course of these discussions, and 
as it bore materially on the condition of 
Ireland, he should now allude to it. He 
referred to the fact of a very inferior spe- 
cies of potato having been cultivated in 
Ireland for some years past. This had 
been pointed out some years ago, and the 
opinion was then expressed, that it could 
not fail to lead to disease. He held in his 
hand a statement on this subject, which 
could not be suspected, as it had appeared 
in a railway report of 1838, and was never 
intended to be brought forward in a discus- 
sion of this nature. This passage stated 
that want of employment in Ireland had 
led to a great deterioration of the food of 
the peasantry—that the species of potato 
cultivated, was much inferior to what it 
had formerly been—and that the great 
tendency of such a state of things, was to 
lead to disease among the potato crops 
generally, This was in 1838, and the 
evil had gone on increasing since, so that 
there must needs be no great surprise at 
finding that there was a failure, and that 
disease should have succeeded. He wished 
to take that opportunity of pressing upon 
the Government the great importance of 
attending to the fisheries of Ireland, which, 
by giving employment to the population, 
and at the same time producing supplies of 
food, was a matter which ought to attract 
their most serious attention; the propriety 
of diffusing information among the people 
by providing them with instruction as to 
the different kinds of fishing tackle, &e., 
to be used, was also a matter deserving 
attention. He also hoped that measures 
would be be taken to promote, on an ex- 
tensive scale, the drainage of land through- 
out Ireland. These were matters which 
he trusted the Government would not over- 
look, as the best means of giving employ- 
ment to the population, and attaching 
them to the interest of this country, mak- 
ing Ireland in peace a source of wealth to 
England, and in war one of its strongest 
bulwarks. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT said, he would to- 
morrow ask the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell), if it was his intention to con- 
tinue, under existing circumstances, and 
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in the distressed condition of the people, 
the laws imposing restrictions on the im- 
portation of food ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought the hon. 
Gentleman himself had given a very dis- 
tinct answer to the question, when he said 
the Corn Laws were settled. And to-mor- 
row he should certainly say no more than 
he said now, that it was not his intention 
to unsettle that Corn Law. 

Resolutions agreed to. The House re- 
sumed. Resolutions to be reported. 


Carrying Trade with 


CARRYING TRADE WITH THE SPANISH 
COLONIES. 

On the Question, that the Order of the 
Day for a Committee of Supply be read, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK, rose to eall the 
attention of the House, pursuant to his no- 
tice, to the state of the carrying trade be- 
tween this country and the Spanish Colo- 
nies. In doing so, he begged to apolo- 
gize to, and express his sympathy with, 
his noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that he was not in the High- 
lands: and to assure his noble Friend, that 
in ealling the attention of the House to 
the subject in question, he intended to 
make no observations of an aggressive 
nature on Iler Majesty’s Ministers. The 


grievance of which he had to complain was 
ene of many years’ endurance on the part 
ef the commerce of this country—it was a 
matter upon which the merchants of Liver- 
pool had been continually remonstrating 


for the last twelve years. They then in 
vain called the attention of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, at that time Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, to this 
grievance. From year to year they had 
since applied to his noble Friend the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs; and upon the 
change of the Whig Government—from 
1542 to the present time—it had been a 
complaint with the merchants of Liver- 
pool, that by the regulations of the Spa- 
nish Government—by the non-reciprocity 
of the Spanish Government—by the free 
admission the Spanish Government afford- 
ed to Spanish in comparison with British 
vessels—they had lost, not certainly the 
whole, but the very much larger part of 
the carrying trade with the Spanish Colo- 
nies. He was bound to apologize to the 
House for the imperfect manner in which 
he should be obliged to bring the question 
forward; it was only within the last few 
days he had been called upon by the mer- 
chants of Liverpool to interpose with Her 
Majesty’s Government, that justice might 
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be done to British interests in this matter; 
and therefore he had had no time to obtain 
those returns which would give him the 
latest information on the subject. But for 
the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House and the Government of this country 
to the question, it would fortunately be 
sufficient to lay before them that informa. 
tion which regarded former years; while at 
the same time he stated that no change 
whatever, for the better, had taken place 
in the conditions referred to, as affecting 
at that period, British interests in these 
Colonies. He should begin, therefore, by 
stating to the House the difference that 
existed between the charges made upon 
British goods exported into the Spanish 
Colonies in British bottoms, and British 
goods sent thither in Spanish ships; and 
having pointed out that great discrepancy 
—amounting to so much as necessarily 
took the greater part of the carrying trade 
to these Colonies from British ships—he 
would show the House that this was the 
case in fact. He held in his hand a state- 
ment of the case laid before his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington eleven years ago, 
which he should beg to refer to for the 
information of the House; first remind- 
ing them that the facts therein stated 
remained the same to the present mo- 
ment. It was a statement of the amount 
of duties of all kinds charged on two ear- 
goes of British merchandise sent from 
Liverpool, the one in an English ship, 
the other in a Spanish vessel, to the Span- 
ish colony of the Havannah. The cargo 
was one of general goods. It included 
woollen goods, linen goods, and cotton 
goods; andthe value of the goods exported— 
the export value of the goods—was 1,975I. 
There were 1,000 blankets, of the value 
of 1501.; 1,000 yards of blue cloth, of the 
value of 1001. ; 1,000 yards of linen, of the 
value of 1001.; 100 mantillas, of the value 
of 1007. These were some of the articles. 
By a valuation made in Iavannah, the dis- 
tictive duties levied were at the rate of 21} 
per cent upon goods exported in Spanish 
ships, while they were at the rate of 304 
per cent, ad valorem, upon goods landed 
from British ships. This cargo also in- 
cluded 1,000 printed calicoes, of the value 
of 5001., and other articles of a value 
making the whole amount, as he had 
stated, 1,9751. Well, upon this cargo the 
duties levied by the Spanish Government, 
when it was carried in a Spanish ship, 
were 5821. 11s. 9d.; but when it was car- 
ried in British ships the duties levied 


the Spanish Colonies. 
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amounted to no less than 826l. Os. 6d., 
making a difference of 2431. 8s. 9d. upon 
the same goods when imported into Havan- 
nah, by a British ship, as compared with the 
amount when they were imported by a Span- 
ish. But this discrimination in the duties 
was over and above another diserimination 
in the tolls taken in port. The difference in 
port dues and wharfage was almost equally 
restrictive against the British merchant. 
The port dues were 5 rials per ton upon 
Spanish ships, and they were 12 rials a ton 
upon British vessels. Then with regard to 
the expenses of wharfage—the wharfage 
was six rials a day upon every 100 tons for 
Spanish ships; but it was 10 rials a day for 
every 100 tons of English vessels: and 
the hemp dues were 1-6th of a rial per ton 
upon Spanish ships, while they were twice 
that amount per ton upon British bottoms. 
The result of all these duties was, that it 
rendered it so much more advantageous to 
export goods in Spanish ships rather than 
inour own, that whilst, in 1833, a Spanish 
ship, laden from the Spanish Colonies, was 
never seen in Liverpool, it was now almost 
as rare an occurrence to see an English 
ship in the port of Liverpool, laden with 
goods from the Havannah. The difference 
of the duty on the import of goods was 


121. 6s. 6d. per cent, for when imported 
in British ships the duty was 411. 16s. 6d. 
per cent, and when imported in Spanish 
ships it was only 291. 10s. per cent. Well, 
this grievance had been enduring for twelve 
years. America felt this grievance as well 


as England. Spain endeavoured to run 
her rigs on that country; but our Ame- 
rican neighbours knew how to resent the 
attempt. Within two months America 
brought forward and passed a measure of 
retaliation, by which that country enforced 
higher duties on goods or produce imported 
into American ports by the ships of Spain, 
and higher rates on ships of Spain, equiva- 
lent in amount to those duties attempted 
to be imposed by Spain on goods and ships 
trading to Spanish ports. And the Ame- 
ricans did not stop there ; they allowed no 
Spanish ship to leave the ports of America 
without imposing on goods exported in 
those ships duties equivalent to what would 
have been imposed if the goods had been 
sent to the Spanish Colonies in ships of 
America. The result of this conduct was, 
that Spain abandoned her restrictions, but 
retained them with respect to this country; 
80 that while England was precluded from 
carrying goods to Spain on an equal foot- 
ing with Spanish and American ships, the 
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produce of Spain was allowed to be im- 
ported into this country without any diffe- 
rential duty being demanded. He admitted 
that as far as pilotage and lighterage 
charges were concerned, Spanish ships 
paid double the amount compared ‘with the 
charges levied on ships of this country. 
Dock dues were also higher; but there was 
no distinction as to goods, and the result 
was that in the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
and 1841, he found this to be the state of 
the carrying trade between Liverpool and 
Cuba. He found in the year 1838 the 
total declared value of cargoes, these car- 
goes consisting of various descriptions of 
merchandise — earthenware, glass, nails, 
hardware, machinery, coal, and cases and 
bales of manufactured goods, compris- 
ing, indeed, all the great manufactures 
of this country—he found that in the 
year 1838 the declared value of the car- 
goes exported to Cuba was 472,9271.; of 
this amount there was carried by the ships 
of Great Britain but 61,4871., by the ships 
of America 92,7811., and by the ships of 
Spain 318,5341. value. In 1839 the 
amount of merchandise carried to Cuba by 
the ships of Great Britain was 35,9971., 
by the ships of America 69,9301., and by 
the ships of Spain 265,106/. in value. In 
1841 the declared value of the cargoes to 
Cuba was 518,3991., of which amount 
but 33,3080. was carried by ships of Great 
Britain, 49,4467. by American ships, and 
no less than 428,2541. carried by ships of 
Spain. So that, in point of fact, the ships 
of Spain were carrying thirteen times the 
amount of goodscarried by the ships of Great 
Britain. This was the effect of admitting 
the ships of foreign countries into free com- 
petition with the ships of Great Britain. 
And here was the tendency of such doc- 
trines—for by their operation, some of the 
worst-sailed ships, manned by some of the 
worst sailors, were able altogether to beat 
the ships of Great Britain in the carrying 
trade on the Atlantic Ocean. He had 
spoken of the years 1838, 1840 and 1841: 
he had not been able to get returns down 
to a later date; but he knew what was 
going on at Liverpool at that moment, and 
he found at this very time there were 
six Spanish ships and but one British ship 
loading for Havannah—the one British 
ship measuring 176 tons; the six Spanish 
ships measuring 1,296 tons. That was 
the state of British commerce at Liverpool 
at the present moment, He found that by 
this state of things a great advantage was 
given to Spanish over British ships—in 
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fact so great was this advantage, that mer- 
chants were willing to pay 60s. per ton for 
Spanish vessels, in preference to 10s. per 
ton for British vessels engaged in this trade. 
Now, considering the alteration in the law 
with regard to sugar, and the probability 
of the importation of sugar from Cuba, 
hitherto forbidden, he must say he thought 
the present was an appropriate moment to 
press the matter on the attention of the 
Government. It had been calculated by 
the First Minister of the Crown that we 
should get from Cuba 20,000 or 25,000 
tons of sugar the next year, or the year 
following, which, at the rate of 251. per 
ton, would make the value of the sugar 
about 500,000/. sterling, for which this 
country would have to pay to Cuba. It was 
reasonable, therefore to expect that a eon- 
siderable part of this payment should be 
made in British merchandise, and that an 
increased exportation of British manufac- 
tures should take place. Well, then, as 
we were about to give an additional im- 
pulse to the trade of Spain, this appeared 
to him to be the proper time to press the 
Spanish Government to remove those 
duties which gave that country nearly a 
monopoly in the earrying trade. He ob- 
served, on a former occasion, there was 
also another consideration connected with 
this question—that you were going to ex- 
change the trade with the West Indies 
for trade with Cuba and Brazil—that you 
were going to exchange a trade of which 
you had the monopoly, for another trade of 
which we could only expect a share; and 
that, as far as Spain was concerned, she 
was at this moment enjoying twelve-thir- 
teenths of the carrying trade of Cuba. It 
was time, then, for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to exert themselves to obtain some 
redress for the merchants and ships of our 
own country. He had before adverted to 
the course taken by the American Govern- 
ment. THe took leave to recommend to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers an imitation of 
the course so successfully adopted by the 
United States of America. The United 
States of America did not trust to the 
moral example of the liberality of their 
country. The United States of America 
had at once recourse to energetic measures 
of retaliation ; and those measures were 
successful. We had tried to conciliate for 
twelye years—we had tried the effect of 
conciliation with Spain—we had tried the 
effect of giving all we could yield, without 
asking anything in return; but we had not 
yet induced Spain to be generous. We 
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found it uniformly the case that nations, 
like individuals, will keep all they are 
allowed to keep, and will give up as little 
as they can. The new system of policy, 
and the new doctrines propounded by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, that it was beneath the dignity of 
this country, or rather beneath the dignity 
of free trade, to haggle about inconsider- 
able matters, he confessed that for one he 
totally disagreed with that doctrine. If it 
were vulgar to have recourse to this hag. 
gling, it was certainly the more prudent 
course when commerce was concerned; and 
he even said if this course was not effee- 
tual, it would be better to have recourse to 
measures of retaliation, and to have some 
kind of understanding with foreign nations 
before we made gifts to them from our- 
selves. They had been told by the right 
hon. Baronet that free trade was the only 
true commercial policy, and the only true 
principle of commeree. Against this au- 
thority he would quote another great au- 
thority across the Atlantic, Mr. Webster, 
with whose opinions he coincided. In 1845, 
Mr. Webster said— 

“ With respect to the navigation laws the only 
true principle of polities was that principle to 
be found in the old navigation laws of England, 
which had been invented by some old statesmen in 
Cromwell’s days.” 

His object in calling the attention of the 
House to this matter was to rouse Her 
Majesty’s Government to make some 
effort : not to trust to simple negociation ; 
but to hold out threats of retaliation if the 
Spanish Government would not consent to 
remove those restrictive duties which yield- 
ed to her a virtual monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and which deprived the ships of 
Great Britain of almost all participation in 
that trade. He begged to say he had not 
made his Motion, or called the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the subject, 
with any hostile intention towards Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. They had had as 
yet but little time to attend to the com- 
mercial policy of the country ; and they 
could only share with their predecessors a 
proportion of the charge of neglect with 
which the shipping interest of Great Bri- 
tain had been treated. It mght be said it 
was not right to bully a country like Spain. 
He conceived, however, this was not the 
true view of the case. We were bound to 
look to the interests of Great Britain, and 
to advance those interests consistently with 
honesty and justice. His noble Friend, 
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above all others, would have the best right 
to insist on justice, for when in office in 
former times he had never shrunk from 
insisting on the rights of Great Britain. 
He who had maintained those rights 
against a powerful country—he who feared 
not the power of France—need have no 
delicacy in pressing on the attention of 
Spain this matter, and further requiring 
Spain to remove those restrictive duties 
which shut out our ships from the carrying 
trade of her Colonies. If Spain, however, 
continued to shut out our ships, he hoped 
the Government would shut out the trade 
in sugar sent from Cuba to England. If 
things remained as they were, he feared 
the effect would be that British ships, 
thrown out of the West Indian, the Mau- 
ritius, and the East Indian trade by the 
rivalry of the sugars brought from the 
Brazils and the Spanish settlements, would 
be able to find no employment by the way 
of set-off in the carrying trade required by 
the sugars of Porto Rico and the Havan- 
nah sent to this country. Though it was 
alate period of the Session, he hoped he 
should be considered as having done no 
more than his duty, and be pardoned by 
the House for having transgressed on their 
time, while he called the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the great griev- 
ance he had detailed, and to the conse- 
quent depression and disadvantage under 
which the shipping interest of Great Bri- 
tain now laboured. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON did not think 
that the noble Lord was called upon to have 
made any apology for having dwelt at such 
length upon this subject. The question was 
one of very great importance; and it was 
desirable that it should be submitted to the 
consideration of that House. The noble 
Lord had truly stated that there was at 
this moment prevailing in Cuba a tariff 
which, by favouring Spanish ships, had 
well nigh excluded British vessels from 
the carrying trade with that island — 
both with reference to the importation of 
manufactures into Cuba, and with reference 
to the exportation of produce from Cuba. 
The noble Lord had been correct in his 
statement that this tariff had existed for 
some time; but recent changes which had 
taken place in that tariff, and which had 
effect from the Ist of March in the present 
year, had in some respects made its opera- 
tion more favourable to British interests, 
while in others it had tended to mitigate it. 
For instance, there had been a change in 
the tonnage duties; but that change had 
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been found to work favourably for the in- 
terests of England. The change had been 
brought in for the purpose of compensating 
for the difference between the tonnage as 
measured by the Spanish regulations and 
by the laws of England. The shipowners 
had now their option whether they would 
pay the 23 per cent tonnage duty as im- 
posed by Government, or submit to their 
ships being measured according to the Spa- 
nish system; and those who had submitted 
to the alternative found that it worked well 
for British interests, and could not be said 
to be anything in reality but a mitigation of 
the duty. In respect, however, of certain. 
duties on goods brought in by British 
ships, and of certain fees imposed by the 
quarantine laws, the discriminating duty 
as against England and other foreign places 
had been increased. It was quite true, 
that although formerly all ships paid the 
same quarantine fees, yet at the present 
time British and other foreign ships had to 
pay twice as high a quarantine fee as was 
paid by the ships of Spain. The noble 
Lord, however, should not be surprised at 
the apparent indisposition on the part of 
Spain to remove discriminating duties as 
affecting British ships and goods, for it 
must be in his remembrance that on a very 
recent occasion, when an effort was made 
on behalf of Spain to place such a con- 
struction on the commercial treaties be- 
tween that country and England as to en- 
title the goods of Spain to be brought into 
the English ports at the same rate of duty 
as those of any other country, even the 
most favoured, England declined to sanc- 
tion any such interpretation of the Trea- 
ties, and distinctly repudiated the idea that 
there were between this country and Spain 
any thing like Treaties containing the 
‘favoured nations” clause or clauses of 
reciprocity. Spain had demanded that the 
sugars of her Colonies should be admitted 
into England on the same terms as those 
of other countries; England declined to ac- 
cede to the demand. He did not mean to 
say, that if England had adopted the oppo- 
site course, and aceeded to the application, 
Spain would have been precluded from 
placing higher duties on British goods and 
British ships than on her own ships and 
goods coming into her own Colonies; but he 
thought he was quite safe in assuming that 
if a more liberal, and, as it appeared to 
him, a juster construction had been put 
upon the Treaties, Spain would have been 
induced to act in a more kindly spirit, and 
to reduce her differential duties. It was 
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not for him to say what course Government 
would pursue for the future; but for his 
own part, he would not hesitate to express 
a hope that it would not be such a one as 
was pointed at by the noble Lord—a course 
of retaliation. Conciliation had not yet 
been tried. It was but yesterday that the 
sugars of Spain were admitted on the same 
terms as those of other lands. England’s 
commercial policy, until recently, had been 
illiberal—it had been one of general re- 
striction, and under it these hostile tariffs 
had grown up. In conclusion, he had to 
express a hope that for the present, at 
least, the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
would content himself with having brought 
this question under the consideration of the 
the House. The noble Lord had eloquently 
denounced monopoly in the Spanish Colo- 
nies; and it was to be hoped that he would 
be found equally energetic in protesting 
against it whenever he found it to prevail 
nearer home. 

Mr. M. GORE said, he had received a 
letter from a Spanish merchant in London, 
which stated, that— 

“Spanish vessels enjoy advantages to an extent 

which amounts to an exclusive employ of the for- 
mer. All goods exported from England to Spain 
and her Colonies, if in English bottoms or ships, 
are subjected to a duty of 25 per cent on their 
value ; but transmitted in the vessels of Spain no 
duty attaches, and hence you will readily observe 
what sort of reciprocity subsists between us and 
Spain. This is an improper advantage, and it 
ought to be met by some countervailing regula- 
tion. It is true the wines of Spain are for the most 
part brought here in English vessels ; but on in- 
quiry into this seeming anomaly, I find it arises 
from a few ships of a peculiar size and despatch 
being used and built by us, and which enables us 
to effect the freight on cheaper terms than even 
the Spaniards can carry this particular traffic. 
England has so little attended to what is going on 
in Spanish shipping, that she permits without any 
retaliation ships to come from Old Spain and all 
her dependencies—from the Havannah especially 
—without reference to the excluding tariff of 
Spain ; and one consequence is, that the commer- 
cial marine of Spain has increased to an amount 
of tonnage as large as in her days of prosper- 
ity.” 
At this very moment Spanish ships were 
now loading in London for Manilla and 
other places, both in Spain and in her Co- 
lonies; whereas of English ships loading 
for the same destination there were only 
two, and those only touched at Cadiz in 
their way to Gibraltar. In Manilla, Puerto 
Rico, and other Spanish Colonies, as well 
as in Old Spain, many Spanish vessels 
were now building. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The sub- 
ject which has been submitted to the con- 
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sideration of the House by the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, is, I admit, one of 
very great importance, and one in which 
the shipping interests of this country are 
very deeply involved. I share unaffectedly 
in the regret expressed by the noble Lord 
that a commercial policy, hostile in any re- 
spect to those great interests, should haye 
been adopted in any country; but at the 
same time I feel, that however unfriendly 
to British interests may be the intention of 
certain tariffs, the energy and ingenuity of 
British merchants may in some cases sue- 
ceed in mitigating the practical effect, and 
diminishing the real extent of the evil. I 
wish, however, to have it understood that 
I do not say this with the intention of leay- 
ing it to be implied that I do not believe it 
to be the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to do every thing in their power to 
reduce, and, if possible, altogether to re- 
move, the evil of which the noble Lord com- 
plains. Most undoubtedly it is their duty 
so to do; but at the same time the noble 
Lord and the House will do well to bear in 
mind that the ground which any Govern- 
ment may take in remonstrating with other 
countries against evils of this kind, must 
very much depend on what may be the 
characters of the treaties and engagements 
subsisting between this country and the 
country against which we may suppose that 
we have cause of complaint. There are 
two deseriptions of treaties affecting the in- 
ternational commercial relations. The first 
is called a reciprocity treaty; the other is 
that description of treaty which entitles the 
contracting parties, in their trade with each 
other, to be treated mutually on the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nations. Reei- 
procity treaties are those by which two 
countries engage that the shipping of each 
shall be in the ports of the other on the 
footing of national vessels. Now, [ am 
not aware that we are entitled, by any 
existing treaties between this country and 
Spain, to demand as a right that the Bri- 
tish shipping in Spanish ports should, in 
regard of tonnage, and in all other re- 
spects, be placed on the footing of Spanish 
vessels. We had, however, treaties with 
Spain, which, according to the construc- 
tion which I and those who were of the 
same opinion with me, put upon them, did 
entitle the respective parties, in their com- 
merce with each other, to the footing of 
the most favoured nations. Therefore, 
undoubtedly, if it can be shown that Spain, 
yielding to the retaliatory measures of the 
United States, has exempted the shippig 
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of the United States in Spanish ports 
from the duties to which British ships are 
liable in their ports, that would be a fair 
ground on which we could take our stand 
for resistance. I am not just at this mo- 
ment in possession of sufficient informa- 
tio as to how this matter stands; but 
I am sorry to say that the treaties and 
engagements between England and Spain, 
which were in themselves complicated in 
their nature, from the circumstance of 
their depending on many old treaties, of 
which the language was in some places 
obscure, and in others might appear self- 
contradictory, has been rendered more un- 
certain still by the interpretation which of 
late has been placed upon them. At the 
same time, the measure which Parliament 
is now adopting with respect to the sugars 
of the Spanish Colonies, does, I think, as 
the noble Lord remarks, afford an oppor- 
tunity of putting these matters on aclearer, 
more certain, and more satisfactory foot- 
ing. Of course the Queen’s Government 
will feel it to be their duty to avail them- 
selves of every favourable opportunity to 
make these relations as satisfactory as 
possible; but at the same time I entirely 
agree with my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade in think- 
ing that one of the methods advocated by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
would be most unwise and inexpedient to 
adopt. I cannot think that the policy of 
retaliation for which he contends so stre- 
nuously would be either wise or useful. 
The noble Lord, as it appears to me, ra- 
ther mistook the grounds taken by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, in stating his objection to this re- 
taliation system. The right hon. Baronet 
did not state his objection to that system 
to be one founded on the ground of dignity 
or national honour. He stated that it was 
one founded simply on the ground of prac- 
tical advantage—and he was right. Most 
assuredly we do not object to retaliation, 
because we do not think it a dignified 
mode of enforcing treaties. Our objection 
is, that it is an inexpedient and ineffectual 
mode of remedying an evil. If you could 
reasonably expect that retaliation would at 
once produce its effect, and that the coun- 
try on which you retaliate would be led 
thereby to concede what you desire, it 
might perhaps be worth while to endure a 
temporary evil for a great permanent ad- 
vantage; but I am sorry to say that expe- 
nence does not warrant the opinion that 
such a result can be reasonably depended 
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on. And it is clear that if you have re- 
course to retaliation, and fail, notwith- 
standing, in accomplishing your purpose, 
the consequence is, that instead of one, you 
voluntarily subject yourselves to two evils 
which you cannot prevent. What hap- 
pened in the case of your commercial rela- 
tions with Naples attests this. Some years 
ago, when the present Government was in 
office before, we conceived that we had a 
just cause of complaint against Naples; 
and we did resort to retaliation. When 
the duties on foreign oils were very much 
reduced in this country, we still retained a 
high duty on Neapolitan oil, because Na- 
ples had not chosen to do what we were en- 
titled to expect with respect to our com- 
mercial relations with that country. Our 
retaliatory proceeding had no effect in re- 
ducing the high duty of which we com- 
plained as being imposed by the Neapolitan 
Government; but it had the effect of snb- 
jecting our commerce and manufacturing 
interests here at home to great inconveni- 
ence and annoyance by the continuance of 
the high duty; and I believe the ultimate 
result was, that the late Government at 
last found it expedient to adopt a different 
course of policy altogether. I only men- 
tion this, that the House may understand 
that we now, in Her Majesty’s Councils, 
are not prepared to resort to a system of 
retaliation. Iam clearly of opinion, that 
it is not a wise nor an expedient policy, 
unless, perhaps, in very extreme and par- 
ticular cases, and for this reason I will not 
advocate its adoption; but I will exert my- 
self to the utmost not only to remedy the 
evil to which the noble Lord has adverted, 
but also to place the commercial relations 
of both countries generally on a more sa- 
tisfactory footing. 

Mr. DISRAELTI: I consider, Sir, that 
the adoption of measures of retaliation 
must depend entirely upon circumstances; 
and the success of such retaliatory mea- 
sures must depend, of course, upon the 


| forming of a prudent judgment with refer- 
|; ence to those circumstances. 
/to the ease to which the noble Lord the 


With regard 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs has referred, 
it affords no proof of the inexpediency of 
retaliation. The noble Lord has confound- 
ed (perhaps not unintentionally for the 
purposes of debate)—the noble Lord has 
confounded retaliatory duties upon articles 
of commercial exchange with retaliatory 
duties upon the means of conveying those 
articles of commerce from another country 
—the retaliation to which my noble Friend 
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the Member for Lynn has referred; and 
the fact is, that there is not the slightest 
analogy or similarity between the two cir- 
cumstances. Undoubtedly if we retaliate 
on a foreign country by laying an excessive 
duty on articles of which we are in want, 
our retaliation produces no effect on the 
policy of that foreign country, while we 
are suffering by depriving ourselves of ar- 
ticles of necessity; but that does not refer 
to a retaliatory policy with respect to na- 
vigation. If in the present instance we 
should retaliate by laying a duty on the 
use of Spanish ships, we cannot, under any 
circumstances, prevent this country having 
the advantage of the article on which the 
duty is laid; andif we prevent the Spanish 
ships from coming to this country, we suc- 
ceed in our object; whereas when we pre- 
vent Neapolitan oil from coming to this 
country, as we have succeeded in prevent- 
ing it from coming here, we inflict a great 
injury and inconvenience on the manufac- 
turers of this country. The instance which 


the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) has 
brought forward as a warning to us when 
we recommend a retaliatory policy to the 
Government, has really little bearing on 
the question before us; and I think I shall 
have little difficulty in showing to the 


House that although a retaliatory policy 
with reference to an article of commerce 
often fails, a retaliatory policy with respect 
to a matter of navigation almost always 
succeeds. I have an instance in my hand 
which bears on the question before us. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn has 
referred to returns so late, I believe, as 
the year 1841; and he regretted that it 
was not in his power to refer to returns of 
a subsequent date; but I happen to have a 
return of July 18, 1846, of the ships loaded 
on that day in the port of Havannah; and if 
the House will permit me (it is a very brief 
return though sufficiently full), 1 will read 
the result. It throws a considerable light 
as to the effect the policy of the United 
States has produced upon the employment 
of their shipping. Now, on the 18th of 
July, 1846, of ships of three masts, there 
was one British, nine American, five Spa- 
nish, three French, two Danish, and of 
other natioas, two; in all twenty-two. Of 
two masts—five British, twelve American, 
twenty-six Spanish, French, Dutch, and 
other nations, seven; there was no British 
schooner, six American, eleven Spanish, 
and two French; in all nineteen, making 
altogether ninety-five ships loaded in the 
harbour of Havannah on the 18th of July; 
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and of those forty-two were Spanish, 
twenty-seven American, and six British, 
So it seems from that return, that the 
Act passed Ist Session, 21st Congress of 
the United States (that must be in the 
year 1834) produced in the course of those 
twelve years a considerable effect. But let 
the House remember, that while twelye 
years have elapsed since the United States 
determined to pursue in matters of naviga- 
tion with Spain, as regards their commerce 
with her Colonies, a policy of retaliation— 
that while twelve years have elapsed since 
Congress resolved upon that retaliatory po- 
licy, the result of which is exemplified to 
the House in the returns which I haye 
just read, that is exactly the period during 
which Great Britain has been trying a 
policy exactly the contrary. During those 
twelve years England has been displaying 
towards Spain and her Colonies a poliey 
most conciliatory: she has admitted Spa- 
nish ships under similar advantages to her 
own into this country—America has prose- 
cuted, in self-defence, a policy exactly the 
reverse. I now leave the question to the 
House and to the country, with this fact 
which I have brought under their notice, 
and its two specific results to which I have 
referred. It is all very well for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade to make a speech, which 
recapitulates every sentiment and argument 
almost that have been used by my noble 
Friend, but holds out to us a most vague 
and general prospect of relief—it is ex- 
tremely well for the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to do as 
he always does, give a most agreeable and 
lucid exposition of the peculiar form which 
diplomacy may have assumed in reference 
to the subject under argument; but I want 
to know what prospect of relief is held out 
by them to those persons who are engaged 
in the carrying trade in Liverpool and else- 
where, while the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn has shown us that the carrying 
trade between England and the Spanish 
Colonies is almost entirely enjoyed by 
Spanish ships. I am not one of those 
who would be frightened at hearing that 
eight Spanish ships are in the river Thames, 
as the hon. Member for Barnstaple informs 
us. I should not object to eighty Spanish 
ships being there; but I do not want those 
ships to be there beeause they enjoy an 
advantage that English ships do not enjoy 
in Havannah, Manilla, or Porto Rico; and 
have obtained the carrying trade between 
England and the Spanish Colonies in con- 
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sequence. The Americans have pursued 
a retaliatory policy; and the result is, that 
at this moment there are loading in the 
harbours of Havannah five times as many 
American ships as British ships. The 
traders of England feel that they have 
suffered much. They feel also that there 
are means of giving them relief, and can 
refer to a statement, the accuracy of which 
eannot be denied, to prove it. They refer 
to a statement, which cannot be denied, to 
show what the remedy should be; and 
what do the Ministers of the Crown? I 
do not blame this particular Ministry— 
they are fresh in office, and are only fol- 
lowing the policy of their predecessors. 
What do the Ministers of the Crown ?@— 
or what, for the last twelve years, have 
they done? Do they promise relief? No; 
but, on the contrary, they tell us that the 
very policy we recommend, the specific re- 
medy which we suggest, is one of which 
they do not approve; but no single argu- 
ment has been brought forward to induce 
any hon. Gentleman to believe that the ob- 
jection on the point is not deserving of con- 
sideration. With reference to the Treaty 
of Utrecht, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade has referred, I would observe that I 


always took the same views of the rights 
of Spain under that Treaty which have 
been professed by the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs. I rose 
when that question was discussed; and if, 
Sir, I had caught your eye, I would have 


answered the observations which were 
then made in support of the views of the 
individual who recently occupied the office 
of Secretary of State. I regret the 
policy that was then pursued, and I 
think that the construction which was put 
upon that Treaty by the noble Lord was 
accurate. But after all, it does not bear 
upon the question before us. Here is a 
grievance that cannot be denied. Here is 
a remedy, or that which we allege is 
a remedy, for that grievance; and it is 
not a question of existing treaties, or a 
question with reference to the construc- 
tion or interpretation of treaties; but 
the question is this, whether, under the 
circumstances of the case, a powerful Go- 
vernment may not, with firmness and 
temper, obtain relief. It is a case in 
which a powerful Minister may obtain that 
relief. I do not say from Spain, for it is 
a weak Power; but it might be obtained, 
under the circumstances of the ease, from 
the greatest Power of the world, if it were 
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going to enjoy the commercial advantages 
which the country in question is about to 
obtain. I do not doubt that the Secretary 
of State, when he gives more mature con- 
sideration to the cireumstaneces, will find 
there are means by which a remedy may 
be obtained. I do not say that a retali- 
atory policy should necessarily be adopted; 
I say that it is the specific remedy before 
us if it should be necessary ; but I cannot 
doubt but that a representation from the 
British Government to the Spanish Govern- 
ment at this moment would be received 
with the greatest consideration; and when 
I learn that it is the conviction of the com- 
mercial public of England that a retaliatory 
policy might obtain for this country the 
same remedial consequences that it has ob- 
tained for the American public, I cannot 
doubt that, if it shall be necessary, a re- 
taliatory policy will be adopted, or some 
arrangement come to that will satisfy the 
necessities of the English public. 

Mr. HUME could not but think that 
the hon. Gentleman had given an answer 
to himself. On reference to the return of 
shipping at Havannah, he found for one 
English vessel, fifteen or twenty Americans; 
and on examining the exports and imports, 
the hon. Member would find that America 
was able to supply staves, provisions, and 
all the articles the colony wanted, and 
took from that colony its sugar and pro- 
duce. The Americans, had therefore, the 
double advantage—they went there with a 
cargo of ‘the produce of their country, 
which was required by that colony, and 
they brought back the produce of that 
colony in return. But what did they (the 
English) do? They had not provisions 
or other articles which that colony re- 
quired. They had manufactured arti- 
cles, it was true, but they went in very 
small bulk compared with the produce of 
that colony. America, from its proximity, 
was peculiarly favoured in carrying that 
produce ; but what did they (the English) 
do? Did they take any of its sugar? No, 
they rejected its sugar; and could they be 
surprised that the Americans, going with 
a cargo and taking a cargo in return, were 
able to have the carrying trade, while they 
were deprived of it? But they had done 
something for the cure of this during the 
present Session; and the moment they re- 
ceived in England the produce of that 
colony, they would see that English ship- 
ping would be employed. It was their own 
fault that they had hitherto been excluded; 
but now that Government were taking 
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measures for admitting the produce of those 
colonies, they would thereby be enabled 
to obtain the advantages of which hereto- 
fore they had been deprived. 

Order of the Day read. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CRACOW. 


On the Question that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Mr. HUME said, he had given notice 
on a subject which for many months had 
occupied much of his time. In the month 
of April last, he had asked whether there 
was any objection to lay on the Table of 
the House copies of correspondence, or 
whether there was any, with respect to the 
unfortunate state of Cracow. On the 22nd 
of February, the army of Austria, and 
afterwards of Russia and Prussia, took 
possession of that place, and the atrocities 
that followed in Gallicia were appalling to 
any individual who read them, and it ap- 
peared they took place under circumstances 
where we were in some degree entitled to 
interfere. The right hon. Baronet then 
at the head of the Government very can- 
didly stated his abhorrence of the accounts 
that had been received. He said he could 
not believe them, and begged of him not 
to press his Motion at that time. The 


right hon. Baronet said information might 
be obtained at a future period without em- 
broiling the Government by any interfer- 


ence in that House. He would be the last 
person to interfere in any question that 
would risk the peace of the world or the 
peaceful relations of this country with any 
State; but here there were circumstances 
in which they were placed by treaties 
which rendered it absolutely necessary— 
nay, which rendered it the imperative duty 
of that House, in the maintenance of the 
honour of the country—to demand the ob- 
servance of those treaties by which they 
were bound. The Treaty of Vienna was 
a treaty which he had always complained 
of, inasmuch as they became bound by it 
to maintain the continental system. It 
might have led them, as it did in some de- 
gree, to be embroiled in the disputes of 
the Continent; and he had often regret- 
ted that those treaties had been entered 
into; but Administration after Administra- 
tion had thought fit to maintain those 
treaties, and it then became a question 
whether there was any portion of them 
that more immediately deserved the con- 
sideration of the House than another. It 
became a question whether they, in that 
House, having to maintain the honour of 
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their country, and to support that Treaty, 
should not interpose when an inferior State 
was interfered with, and the liberties of 
that State attempted to be destroyed. He 
was sorry to say that nothing had been 
done since the year 1830, when they lost 
the opportunity which then occurred of re- 
storing to Poland her rights that she had 
lost. He regretted that Earl Grey had 
not used in 1830 the language which in 
1793 he had used in that House. He re- 
gretted that, as Minister of England, in 
conjunction with France, he had not de. 
manded the restoration of the rights of Po- 
land when that country was in arms in asser- 
tion of its own rights. He regretted that 
the honour of England was sullied by allow- 
ing other States to trample upon a Treaty 
to which she was a party, and the liberties 
of Cracow to be interfered with. The 
Government had been, on a former oc- 
casion, called upon to send a representative 
to Cracow as consul, there being consuls 
there from the other three States, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. The noble Lord now 
at the head of the Foreign department 
was then also at the head of that depart- 
ment; and his answer then was, that the 
Government were taking steps to send out 
a consul to take upon him the duties of 
that office. Who had interfered he did 
not know; but in the following year, when 
a noble Lord, not now in the House, who 
had always taken a praiseworthy part in 
the affairs of that country, and up to the 
present moment exhibited the same regard 
for its liberties, was asked in 1837 why 
the noble Lord had not fulfilled his pledge 
and sent out a consul, he said the Govern- 
ment had given up the intention; but never 
stated why or wherefore. Were they to 
remain in the peculiar position they now 
occupied? It would be discreditable toa 
powerful State like England. They had 
guarantees in the independence of Cracow; 
but they had not the courage to assert it, 
or to place before the public the demands 
they had made. He, therefore, thought, 
on the part of the public, as well as on the 
part of the unfortunate individuals who 
were placed in this unhappy position, they 
were entitled from the noble Lord to an 
answer exculpatory of the conduct of the 
English Government. He should be sorry 
they did any thing to promote a breach of 
peace between that and any other country; 
but it behoved the British nation to re- 
nounce those Treaties altogether, or to 
demand their fulfilment, and not allow 
those Treaties to be hanging over them, 
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and becoming, at a future period the 
means, perhaps, of embroiling them, while 
at the present moment, they would not, 
though possessing the power to do so, de- 
mand that they should be observed. If 
they made that demand, and Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia should refuse to comply 
with it, it would become a question whe- 
ther that refusal would free them from the 
ponds which the Treaty of Vienna placed 
on them. It appeared, by the general 
Treaty of Vienna, that there were two 
points connected with this subject. The 
first had regard to the Poles generally; 
the second had special references. The 
Ist Article of the Treaty declares that— 

“The Poles who are respective subjects of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia shall obtain a represen- 
tation and national institutions regulated accord- 
ing tothe degree of political consideration that 
each of the Governments to which they belong 
shall judge expedient and proper to grant them.” 
This part of the Treaty remained to that 
hour unsatisfied. The Power mentioned 
in it had failed to fulfil the stipulations of 
the Treaty, and England was cow-hearted 
enough never to have demanded that it 
should be put in force. From thence had 
flowed all the evils which had fallen upon 
that unfortunate country. This country 
sent fleets and troops in cases where in- 
ferior Powers refused to fulfil Treaties, and 
we sent them to coerce such countries be- 
cause they were weak. When, however, 
we had to deal with Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, we shrunk into our shells, and 
thus this country has become the reproach 
of all the Liberals on the Continent as well 
as in this country. By the 6th Article of 
this Treaty, the town of Cracow with its 
territory is to be for ever a free, independ- 
ent, and strictly neutral city, under the 
protection of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
In the 9th Article, the independence of 
Cracow is distinetly put forward. 

“The Courts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
engage to respect, and to cause to be always respect- 
ed, the neutrality of the free town of Cracow and 
its territory. No armed force shall be introduced 
upon any pretence whatever.” 


This Treaty was signed at Vienna on the 
9th of June, 1815; and he found that 
the British Ambassadors put their signa- 
tures to it, and pledged the honour of Eng- 
land to act in conjunction with the three 
Powers with regard to Poland and the 
maintenance of the independence of Cra- 
cow. If there had been only a single treaty 
on the subject, it might be said that there 
was some mistake in the matter. But 
there was an additional Treaty relating to 
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Cracow, signed by Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, and dated the 3rd of May, 1815, 
in which it was expressly engaged that 
there shall be no interference with the in- 
dependence of Cracow. The 6th Article 
said— 

“ The three Courts engage to respect, and to 
cause to be respected at all times, the neutrality 
of the free eity of Cracow and its territory, and 
no armed force shall enter it under any pretence 
whatsoever.” 


In subsequent articles of this Treaty, the 
free city of Cracow was guaranteed the 
enjoyment of its independence. This was 
a clear question on paper; but the Treaty 
had failed to be fulfilled, and Great Britain 
had never remonstrated on the subject. 
This country might not have succeeded; 
but still it was her duty to remonstrate. 
Why there had been no remonstrance it 
was for the noble Lord to explain; but, at 
any rate, they must be informed why any- 
thing of the kind had taken place. There 
was another Treaty of the 3rd of May, 
1815, with respect to Poland, and in which 
there is a guarantee to Cracow of a consti- 
tution, and that it should be ensured in the 
enjoyment of all commercial benefits which 
could arise from independence. He be- 
lieved that our non-interference in this 
matter had been productive of great mis- 
chief. He would not go into details on 
that occasion: it would be sufficient for 
him to say, that on the 20th of February 
last there arrived a force of Austrian 
troops at’ Cracow, which took possession of 
the place without any remonstrance on the 
part of this country. After a short time 
these troops were removed, and took with 
them all the public authorities. Soon 
after the Russians marched there, and, 
after remaining some time in the place, 
disturbances broke out naturally from such 
treatment as the people were exposed to; 
and this had led to the most lamentable re- 
sults in that city. He had with him de- 
tails of the atrocities committed in the 
neighbourhood of Cracow, which were so 
unlike the occurrences of the present age, 
that it was with no small difficulty that 
any one could believe them. This was the 
ease with the right hon. Baronet lately at 
the head of the Government, who stated 
that the accounts were of too horrible a 
nature for him to suppose that they could 
have taken place under the Government of 
Austria. He and others believed that the 
Austrian Government was guilty of these 
proceedings ; and this Government was 
what was called a paternal Government— 
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a word used on the Continent to describe 
it. The population in those districts had 
been urged to butcher the landowners, 
without any reason that ke knew of, by 
the Government under which they lived. 
The Austrian Government was accused of 
having taken steps to encourage and re- 
ward assassination. Such proceedings ap- 
peared almost incredible; but from state- 
ments before him he believed that they had 
taken place. What he wanted to know 
was, whether England had interfered in the 
matter, as she had a right to do, and ask- 
ed on what grounds these proceedings had 
taken place. In Cracow they were told— 
but there was no proof of this—a certain 
part of the population had combined and 
corresponded with committees sitting in 
Paris, London, and elsewhere, which were 
endeavouring to promote a revolt against 
the three Governments. Surely it would 
have been easy for these Governments to 
have proved this, for they had seized all 
the documents within the walls of the city, 
and might easily repel the charge which 
had been brought against them. It would 
at least be satisfactory to know that there 
was some ground for interference, and 
that it was not a gratuitous culpability on 
the part of those Governments. He must 
express his earnest hope that the day 
would come when they would again see 
Poland an independent nation. He thought 
that it was possible, before long, that a 
change might take place. By proceedings 
in that place they might tend to buoy up 
the spirit of independence in that unhappy 
country. What right had Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, those despotic States, to de- 
prive the Poles of the privileges given to 
them by the Treaty of Vienna, and which 
were guaranteed to them as strongly as 
possible by England? There had, how- 
ever, been a direct infraction of the Treaty 
by these three Powers, and every promise 
given to the Poles had been broken. In 
spite of the Treaties existing between this 
country and Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
Austrian troops still held military posses- 
sion of Cracow. It would be far better for 
the honour of this country to be no longer 
a party to the alliance, if it took no steps 
to ensure the fulfilment of the pledges and 
engagements entered into with regard to 
Poland. The nationality of Poland had 
been destroyed ; and now the Ilttle spot 
which had been preserved had been in- 
vaded and overrun by a military force. 
He hoped that the noble Lord would be 
able to remove the doubts which he felt as 
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to the conduct of the British Government 
in these transactions. He should like to 
know why this country did not take the 
part she ought to have done in 1831], and 
which was essential for the honour as well 
as for the protection of British interests, 
He felt that he had inadequately brought 
the subject before the House; but he had 
no wish unnecessarily to detain the House, 
and would conclude by moving— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this House 
Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence between 
the Government of Her Majesty and the Govern- 
ments of Cracow, Russia, Prussia, or Austria, re- 
lative to the appointment ofa British Consular 
Agent at Cracow, since the declaration made by 
the Minister of Foreign Affiairs in the House of 
Commons, in the year 1836, of his intention of 
sending a Consul to reside at Cracow.” 


Mr. M. MILNES said, that no one 
was more unwilling than himself to occupy 
the time of the House. On a question 
like the present, however, individual Mem- 
bers of that House might have advantages 
which did not fall to the Members of the 
Government. Words might fall from a 
Member of the Government which might 
be considered as an improper interference 
with the affairs of foreign countries; but 
the observations of private Members could 
only be regarded as an indication of public 
opinion in the country, which must be 
looked on with respect. He believed that 
the principle of non-interference was be- 
coming the favourite foreign policy in Eng- 
land. In this country, where there was 
no frontier but the ocean, there might be 
a pretence for letting the affairs of the Con- 
tinent go on without interference on our 
part, when it was not likely to bring them 
to a suecessful issue. The question brought 
forward by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose was a matter in which we 
were engaged, and a matter in which 
pledges had been put forth, and engage- 
ments had been entered into with the 
people of Europe. The Treaty of Vienna 
was accomplished by means of the blood 
and sacrifices of England, and but for the 
exertions of this country it was more than 
probable that the arrangements entered 
into by that Treaty never would have taken 
place, and matters would have appeared 
under a very different aspect. It was 
therefore not only a question of right of 
interference on our part, but also a ques- 
tion of justice. The arrangements in con- 
nexion with that Treaty had been brought 
about by England, and she was responsi- 
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ble for the infraction of that Treaty. It 
had been said on more than one occasion, 
«“ What was the use of interfering if we 
were not prepared to go to war? If not 
go to the ultima ratio regum, why inter- 
fere at all 2’? He did not believe that the 
influence of England was so little on the 
Continent that we could not interfere effec- 
tually without enforcing our remonstrances 
by physical foree. The question of Cracow 
had on former oceasions been brought be- 
fore the House in 1836 and 1840, on both 
which occasions his noble Friend the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs took part in the 
debates. On both of these oceasions his 
noble Friend said that he regarded the 
encroachments on that place as essentially 
unjust, and if he had abstained from re- 
monstrance, it was on the ground that it 
was difficult to give effect to our remon- 
strances. But was there to be no end to 
encroachments without remonstrance ? It 
was because we did not effectually remon- 
strate, that these things had gone on. His 
noble Friend said, in 1836, that it was not 
for the dignity of this country that it should 
appoint a consul when it was probable that 
his exequatur would be refused by the 
three Powers. Now, if England and France, 
under the Treaty of Vienna, had appointed 
consuls, he did not believe for a moment 
that the three Powers would have refused 
them, for the independence of Cracow was 
declared as far and as formally as words 
could do it. Cracow was as independent a 
town as Hamburgh, and was entitled to re- 
ceive her representatives from other coun- 
tries, and he never could understand the 
ground of refusal. There appeared to be 
a culpable neglect on the part of this coun- 
try, for from our proceedings the three 
Powers might assume that they might do 
with Cracow what they did with Poland. 
The 9th Article of the Treaty of Vienna 
distinctly stated that no armed force should 
be introduced into Poland under any pre- 
tence whatever. There seemed to be some 
difficulty with respect to the other part of 
this article. It was distinctly stated that 
the town of Cracow should give up fugi- 
tives, deserters, and persons under _prose- 
cution belonging to the country of either 
of the high Powers. It did not appear 
that any means were provided for enforcing 
these provisions on the republic of Cracow 
if it refused to give them up. Neverthe- 
less, they had never seen a case which 
should justify the invasion of the rights of 
Cracow, that no armed force should be in- 
troduced into that town on any pretence 
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whatever. The protective Powers might 
have found that this was a place to which 
refugees resorted, and it might have been 
a matter of consultation how to get rid of 
them; but what did they care for the opin- 
ion of the other Powers which were parties 
to the Treaty when they took possession 
of the town by an armed force, which was 
as gross a violation of a treaty as had ever 
occurred ? He had heard no reason as- 
signed why the Austrian troops retained 
possession of the place. He was induced 
to support the Motion by the hope that by 
doing so they should get some explanation 
on the subject. He had no desire to make 
a statement or come toa decision on the 
documents of the plaintiff alone; but the 
difficulty was that the defendant would not 
enter on her defence. It would not do for 
the Austrian Government to say that this 
country took the case on the statements of 
its adversaries only. This country wished 
to see the grounds which induced the Aus- 
trians to commit a violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna. The occupation of Cracow by 
the Austrian troops was an avowed fact. 
After a short time they left the place, 
taking with them the civil authorities of 
the town; and some persons, who were 
fond of notoriety in the place, came for- 
ward and formed themselves into what 
they called a Provisional Government, and 
Cracow was then declared to be in a state 
of insurrection. There must be some ex- 
planation on this point, for the result was 
that Cracow was in the possession of Aus- 
trian troops. In the proclamation which 
had been issued on this subject, there 
were two statements which were as con- 
tradictory as possible. The first was that 
Cracow was declared to be as free as ever; 
and by the second it was declared that the 
citadel which commaded the town should 
remain in the possession of the Austrian 
troops. So much for the liberty of the 
town. The matter did not end there; for 
what was the corollary? A few refugees 
went over the fronticr into Austrian Po- 
land. He must say however, that the 
facts were so difficult to get at, that it 
was not possible for him to give any 
very distinct account of what had taken 
place. But immediately those refugees 
had passed over the frontier, there happen- 
ed in Gallicia one of the most frightful 
events which had ever occurred in modern 
times. He must express to the House his 
astonishment at the manner in which it 
had been attempted to smother this ques- 
tion in Germany, and particularly in the 
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Government of Austria. Such proceed- 
ings almost established the truth of state- 
ments so extraordinary and horrible as to 
be unexampled in history. The statements 
he was about to make were taken from 
documents which had not been contradicted. 
In Gallicia there existed the old relations 
between the proprietors and the peasantry, 
or rather the old system of that country. 
The mass of the nobility represented not 
only the large proprietors and gentry, but 
all freeholders; while the people were in 
almost a servile state. When the refugees 
came over into Gallicia, the whole of the 
local authorities there seemed to have been 
struck with a most extraordinary terror. 
They seemed to have imagined that all 
the proprietors of that country were about 
to rise in rebellion; and they considered 
themselves authorized to issue an order to 
the peasantry of that country to possess 
themselves of the persons of the proprie- 
tors in any way they could. On the 26th 
of February this order was issued by the 
Prefect of the province :— 

‘‘T call upon the inhabitants of Tarnow that 
they shall take possession of the turbulent spirits 
(meaning the proprietors). To do this they may 
arm themselves with their scythes and their 
hatchets. They shall deliver them up to the Go- 
vernment ; and I am authorized for this immedi- 
ately to give to those persons who shall so deliver 
them up a sufficient recompense in money.” 

So it appeared the peasantry were author- 
ized by the Government to give up to the 
local authorities the gentry of their coun- 
try; and they were told to do so with their 
seythes and their hatchets, and that they 
should receive an adequate reward, Now, 
in any country such an order as this would 
be followed by the most injurious and dis- 
astrous consequences; but that was not all. 
They were told to bring in the proprietors 
living, if they could; but if they could not 
bring them in living, then to bring them in 
dead; and the local magistrate who made 
this proclamation said he was authorized to 
give the reward. There was no means of 
knowing whether he were or not; but it 
was to be hoped, for the honour of humanity, 
and for the honour of a great European 
Government, that he was not justified in 
making the announcement. That procla- 
mation was followed by the massacre of 
1,478 of the proprietors. 1,478 corpses 
were brought in to the Government, and 
rewards paid for them. Of these from 60 
to 70 were the priests of the country; and 
of the remainder a large proportion were 
women, including some ladies of the very 
highest class. In one family sixteen mem- 
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bers were destroyed. But there was no 
use in reiterating these facts. He was 
sure he had said enough to impress the 
House with a feeling of horror at the cir- 
cumstance. But when it was over—when 
that awful sacrifice was accomplished— 
what then took place? Did the Austrian 
Government come in and repress those out- 
rages? Did it declare that such things 
were horrible, and that the authors of such 
cruelties should be treated as criminals ? 
No. The men who committed the most 
frightful of these atrocities were assem- 
bled together when an order came out, 
on the 12th of March, in these words :— 

“ Faithful Gallicians : you have aroused your- 
selves for the maintenance of order and law ; you 
have fought for the law, and you have destroyed 
the enemies of order.” 


of Cracow. 


This was the way in which their atrocities 
were acknowledged. And again, when 
one man who escaped demanded justice, 
justice was promised to him, but accom- 
panied with this remark—‘‘ You have come 
dressed in mourning, but you have no right 
to mourn for the victims who have fallen;” 
and this was the only survivor of a family 
of which sixteen members had been mur- 
dered. If such events occurred in any 
country with which England had relations 
of even the most distant amity, he would 
say they would be perfectly authorized to 
speak of them in that House, and to call 
upon the Government to remonstrate—it 
might be in the most friendly spirit—with 
the Government which permitted such 
things to take place; but it was impossible 
to deny but that by the same Treaty of Vi- 
enna, the Poles subject to Austria, to Rus- 
sia, and to Prussia, were, to a certain degree, 
placed under the protection of this country. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had quoted 
the article mn which England guaranteed 
their constitutional rights; and if he spoke 
in over harsh terms of the manner in which 
these rights had been violated, it was 
simply because they were left in doubt by 
the Austrian Government as to the part 
which it had taken in these transactions. 
That Government knew what had taken 
place in this country on the subject—it 
knew also how strongly its conduct had 
been protested against in the French Cham- 
bers; and yet nowhere could he find that 
it had given the least explanation on the 
subject, or that it had attempted in any 
way to modify the opinion entertained of 
its conduct. On the contrary, there was 
published in the Government Gazette of the 
28th of April, 1846, a statement from 
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Prince Frederick of Schwartzenberg, in 
which the acts that had taken place were 
declared to have been authorized by the 
Austrian Government. Should such events 
as those which had occurred in Cracow be 
allowed to pass without remark on the part 
of our Government? When the subject 
was discussed, in another place, much was 
said of the general humanity and the pa- 
ternal character of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. He was not there to deny the truth 
of that character. On the contrary, he knew 
that the greater part of the subjects of that 
Government lived in as happy a relation 
with the State as was consistent with ab- 
solute government. He believed that of 
the absolute Governments of Europe, Aus- 
tria claimed the foremost place in securing 
happiness to its people—at least as far as 
Germany was concerned, for as to its 
Italian States he would not speak—and in 
affording cheap and ready justice from man 
toman. Austria maintained an enormous 
army and an enormous police ; but yet it 
adopted the brutal policy of setting class 
against class, and of putting arms into the 
hands of the lower, in order that they 
might massacre the class above them. He 


would not enter into the subject of the con- 
spiracy in which those proprietors were 


said to be engaged. It was said that there 
was a great conspiracy hatching ; and it 
was by these means that it had been 
frustrated. The Austrian Government said 
they were aware of this conspiracy; could 
they not have met it then with legal mea- 
sures? Could they not have entrusted 
its suppression to the ordinary military and 
political power ? They had not the excuse 
of a sudden outbreak; and if any had been 
attempted, the Austrians had not less than 
80,000 troops within call. He would ask 
the House to imagine the Government of 
this country guilty of such acts—of its 
suspecting that some political difficulties 
were about to arise in any part of this 
kingdom, and of its arming the peasantry 
of England or of Ireland against the gentry, 
in order to prevent the conspiracy from pro- 
ceeding farther. He hoped his noble 
Friend would not consider that he had in 
any degree compromised the right of this 
country to interfere. The few remarks 
which he offered were made in a spirit of 
moderation, and with an earnest hope that 
the Austrian Government might be able to 
cleanse itself of this great stain. He 
trusted they might be able to show that 
they were not guilty of those great crimes 


with which they were charged. To refer 
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for a moment to the subject with which he 
had commenced, namely, the continued 
encroachments made upon the Treaty of 
Vienna, he should say that he thought it 
most injudicious for these German States 
to be continually setting aside the provi- 
sions of treaties. They had seen up to 
very late years a declaration expressed by 
other nations and people, that they were 
determined to tread under foot the Treaty 
of 1815; and if the German Governments 
used in this manner treaties towards the 
weak, they would perhaps find in the day 
of danger, when they appealed to those 
treaties themselves—when they were driven 
to call upon Europe to preserve those 
treaties on their behalf—they might per- 
haps not find the public opinion of Europe 
so ready to stand by and protect them in 
their rights as they would if they them- 
selves had perfectly maintained and re- 
spected the rights of such weaker States 
as Cracow, which, however small and weak 
it might be, had still its rights guaranteed 
to it by the great Powers, one of which was 
England. 

Viscount PALMERSON said: Sir, no- 
thing can be more painful to men of proper 
feeling than discussions turning on the 
subject of Poland, because they relate to a 
great and a noble people, who, in former 
times, held a prominent position in the 
community of European nations, and who, 
by injustice of the greatest magnitude— 
though at a period now remote—were de- 
prived of their national existence, and have 
gradually been absorbed within the terri- 
tories of neighbouring countries. But the 
events to which these recollections apply 
are events which are now matters of his- 
tory; and whatever may be the aspirations 
of those who belong to that nation, who, 
looking back to the ancient glories of their 
country, think that the time may arise 
when the former condition of Poland may 
be re-established, we, sitting in this House 
and knowing what are the treaties and en- 
gagements by which the Powers of Europe 
are bound, and by which the present dis- 
tribution of Europe has been regulated, 
cannot in our considerations go farther 
back than the Treaty of Vienna. But to 
that we are ready to go, and on that we 
have a right to take our stand. Sir, the 
Motion which my hon. Friend has made, is 
one that I cannot think it my duty to ac- 
cede to. My hon. Friend has moved for 
the production of correspondence which 
took place between the British Government 
and the Governments of Austria, Russia, 
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and Prussia, now ten years ago, turning 
on a state of things then existing, and bear- 
ing on intentions which the British Govern- 
ment at that time entertained of sending a 
consular ofticer to Cracow. Sir, 1 think it 
was my duty on a former occasion to ex- 
plain generally to the House the grounds 
on which a similar Motion could not be 
agreed to by Her Majesty’s then Govern- 
ment; and I took occasion to state, that at 
that moment there were circumstances in 
operation which had created much irrita- 
tion among the Powers who had signed the 
Treaty of Vienna; that there were differ- 
ences of opinion on rights and facts which 
grew out of the different views entertained 
by those Governments and the Government 
of this country, with respect to a matter 
then at issue. They entertained different 
opinions from us, and we maintained dif- 
ferent opinions from them; and I think it 
not right to produce the correspondence 
which passed between this Government and 
the Governments I have mentioned ; but I 
am confident that the House, if that cor- 
respondence were produced, would not 
think that we did not maintain those opin- 
ions with proper dignity and proper re- 
gard to considerations of justice. But, Sir, 
I think that after ten years have passed 
since that correspondence took place, it 
would be very injurious to rake up the dif- 
ferences that existed at that period, and 
which had not any bearing on this subject. 
I even think that, with respect to the in- 
terests which I know my lion. Friend has 
at heart, the production of that corre- 
spondence would be injurious; and that 
those interests would not be assisted in 
any degree by the production of that cor- 
respondence. I never did attach so much 
importance as some Gentlemen have at- 
tached to the appointment of a consul at 
Cracow. In the first place, it is quite true, 
as my hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Monckton Milnes) has stated, that 
a consular officer is one whose functions 
require the consent of both parties before 
they can be exercised. He cannot act 
without an exequatur from the Govern- 
ment of the country in which he is to be 
placed; and it is acknowledged to be the 
perfect right of every Government to ac- 
cept or refuse the placing of consular agents 
in any part of its territory. But I really, 
as I said before, cannot admit the great 
importance that is attached to this particu- 
Jar consular appointment. Whether the 
Treaty of Vienna is or is not executed and 
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pends not on the presence of a consular 
officer at Cracow. It depends on the com. 
munications which may take place between 
the Governments which are concerned jn 
it; and these communications are totally 
independent of a consular agent at Cracow, 
whose only duty would be to furnish you 
with information of what was going on 
there. That information in the present 
instance has been unfortunately but too 
abundantly supplied from other sources; 
and I do not think that either my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. M. Milnes), or my 
hon. Friend who made this Motion, will 
say that we required information from a 
consul at Cracow to furnish grounds neces- 
sary for us to make a communication to 
Austria on this matter. I shall be quite 
ready, however, to give my hon. Friend 
the Papers connected with the correspon- 
dence with regard to the present state of 
things which have been moved for in the 
other House of Parliament, and which it is 
quite fitting this House also should have 
before it. It is impossible to deny that 
the Treaty of Vienna has been violated in 
the recent transactions. The Treaty of 
Vienna is explicit in regard to Cracow. It 
distinctly states that the republic of Cracow 
shall be a free and independent State; and 
to that condition not Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia alone are parties, but Great Bri- 
tain and France, and the other Powers of 
Europe that were parties to the general 
Treaty of Vienna are also made parties to 
that arrangement. It was foreseen, no 
doubt, by those who drew up that Treaty, 
that a small State like Cracow, placed 
between other larger and more powerful 
States, would need protection; that it was 
liable to be overrun by some of its power- 
ful neighbours in the course of events that 
might very possibly occur hereafter. It 
was, therefore, for the interest and safety 
of Cracow, that it was placed under the 
protection of the three Powers. It was 
not placed under the protection of any one 
of the three Powers; but it was placed 
under the protection of all three, in order 
that their conflicting interests with regard 
to Cracow might atiord a greater security 
for maintaining the independence of that 
small republic; and therefore nothing can 
be clearer than this—that the Treaty of 
Vienna imposes on the three Powers the 
duty of maintaining the independence of 
Cracow, and gives to none of these three 
Powers any right to overthrow or suspend 
that independence. At the same time it 
must be admitted, that if you give to 
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Cracow the rights of an independent State, 
you also impose on Cracow the duties of an 
independent State, and the responsibilities 
dependent on those rights. That is to say, 
when my hon. Friend stated that he saw 
in the Treaty of Vienna certain obligations 
imposed on Cracow, namely, the obligation 
of not harbouring persons dangerous to the 
safety of the neighbouring States, and that 
he saw no condition which afforded the 
means of performing that obligation ; one 
must admit that if Cracow violate its Treaty 
engagements, the remedy is war, and those 
means which war between different coun- 
tries afford. In the present case I believe 
the general outline of the fact to be, that 
it was known to the Governments of Aus- 
tria, of Russia, and of Prussia, that there 
were going on plots and conspiracies, if 
you choose so to call them; at any rate 
that there were going on communications, 
the object of which was to produce an out- 
break in the Polish provinces or dependen- 
cies of each of those three Powers. I be- 
lieve that information to that effect was 
timely given to the three Powers. In 
Prussia measures were taken which pre- 
vented them being carried out—warning 
was given to some of the individuals con- 
cerned; arrests, precautionary arrests, were 
made, and no explosion of any serious kind 
took place. Now what happened at Cracow 
was this. It was imagined by the Govern- 
ment of Cracow that schemes were in pro- 
gress, the tendency of the accomplishment 
of which would have been to disturb the 
tranquillity of the city ; and application 
was made by the Government of Cracow 
for the entrance of foreign troops into their 
territory. Now, it is a different question, 
whether, if that was not sanctioned by the 
Treaty of Vienna, it was a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna. It would, I think, be 
difficult to say that; and, I think, that in 
a just interpretation of the Treaty, that ar- 
ticle of it which says that foreign troops 
should not enter into the territory of Cra- 
cow, must mean that they should not enter 
without the assent of the Government of 
Cracow. However, be that as it may, I 
believe the original entrance of the Aus- 
trian troops into the territory of Cracow 
Was in consequence of an application from 
the Government. But then those Austrian 
troops retired. Why they retired has never 
yet been explained. With them retired 
the Government and the authorities of 
Cracow ; the immediate, at least the early 
consequence of that retirement, was the 
establishment of a provisional Government 
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in Cracow, and the inroad of troops from 
Cracow into the Austrian territory. That 
was undoubtedly an act of hostility. They 
seized the salt mines of Wieliczka, and 
some of the treasure there in store. No 
doubt the Austrian troops were justified in 
repelling that inroad, and it might have 
afforded sufficient reason for their pursuing 
those troops into the territory of Cracow, 
to prevent the recurrence of a similar in- 
eursion. Well, Sir, therefore in regard to 
those recent events in Cracow, I would give 
the three Powers credit for not having in- 
tentionally departed from the engagements 
of the Treaty of Vienna; but I maintain, 
undoubtedly, that when the emergency 
which they allege as the ground of their 
proceedings shall have ceased, it will be 
the duty of the three Powers to replace 
the republic of Cracow on the footing of 
complete independence, to which by the 
Treaty of Vienna it is entitled. Now, I 
hope that such is the intention of the three 
Powers: I have no knowledge to the con- 
trary; but I rather think that the House 
will find amongst the papers which I shall 
be ready to produce, an assurance that that 
is the intention of the three Powers. I 
have too high an opinion of the sense of 
justice and of right that must animate the 
Governments of Austria, of Prussia, and of 
Russia, to believe that they can feel any 
disposition or intention to deal with Cracow 
otherwise than Cracow is entitled by treaty 
engagements to be dealt with; and I- am 
quite sure that those Governments must be 
sufficiently sagacious to have seen of their 
own accord the foree of the reasoning to 
which the hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Milnes) has referred, namely, that the 
Treaty of Vienna must be taken as a whole 
—that it cannot be permitted to any Powers 
to pick out from it articles which they 
choose on the one hand to have observed, 
or on the other hand articles which they are 
to be allowed to violate. And, Sir, I must 
say that if there are any Powers parties to 
that Treaty who have the strongest interest 
that the settlement of Europe which was 
ettected by the Treaty of Vienna should be 
maintained, those Powers undoubtedly are 
the Powers of Germany; and it cannot have 
escaped, I am sure, the sagacity of those 
who govern those countries, that if the 
Treaty of Vienna be not good on the Vis- 
tula, it may be equally bad on the Rhine, 
and on the Po; and therefore I am con- 
vineed, that not only a sense of justice, 
but a sense of policy and of self-interest, 
will lead those Powers to see that the 
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Treaty of Vienna must be respected as a 
whole, and that it is eminently for their 
interests that that whole should in all its 
parts be observed. I need not, I believe, 
assure the House, that no efforts will be 
wanting on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring under the consideration 
of the Governments concerned all those 
reasons and arguments which may be ne- 
cessary, if indeed any be necessary, to con- 
firm them in that course of proceeding. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) expressed his 
regret that in 1830 and 1831 a different 
course was not pursued. 
regret that the late Earl Grey did not in 
1851 hold the same language with regard 
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to Poland which he had held in 1793. But | 
| Friend in thinking that there is anything in 


I am sure that my hon. Friend and the 
House will see that the fact to which I 
have already referred, namely, the inter- 
vening circumstance of the settlement of 
Europe by the Treaty of Vienna was a 
sufficient reason why my late noble and 
lamented Friend could not in 1831 have 
taken the ground on which he might have 
stood in 1793. Of this too I am also sure, 
that every man who had the good fortune 


to know either publicly or privately that | 
distinguished statesman, will feel that all | 
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spect the Treaty of Vienna, and that when 
the circumstances of the moment shall 
have passed away (as I trust they may 
almost now be considered to have disap. 
peared), they will take steps to establish 
the territory of Cracow in the condition in 
which the Treaty of Vienna stipulates that 
it should be placed. I hardly like to ad- 
vert, even for a moment, to the other topic 
which has been touched upon by my hon, 
Friend who made this Motion, and by the 
hon. Gentleman who succeeded him, with 
regard to the events which have passed in 
that country which adjoins Cracow—I mean 
It is perfectly 
true that Gallicia forms a part of the Aus- 
trian Empire; and I differ from my hon. 
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the Treaty of Vienna which gives us a 
right to interfere in the internal adminis- 
tration of that province. But I am also 
ready to admit, standing here as we do as 
the representatives of a great and free 
country accustomed.to discuss freely events 
which attract our notice, that we cannot 
be expected not to have individual opinions 
upon such transactions, and that Members 
of Parliament must be at liberty to express 
their opinion, even in cases: in which the 


that the most generous feelings of human | Government of England may not elaim by 
nature, that the noblest sentiments which | Treaty any right of diplomatic interfer- 


could animate man, that the highest intel- | ence. My two hon. Friends have alluded to 
lectual attainments, coupled with the most | occurrences which have lately taken place 
statesmanlike abilities, could effect, was | in Gallicia, which must have been listened 


sure to be accomplished by Lord Grey. 


of Lord Grey must be a sufficient assurance 
to any man who may not know the cireum- 
stances of the case, that if more were not 
accomplished in 1831 than was achieved, 
it was owing to circumstances which made 
it impossible for this country at that time 
to have interfered more effectually than 
it did. My hon. Friend, carried away by 
his known warm and generous feelings in 
the cause of the oppressed, talks very light- 
ly of making war with three Powers of 
the Continent in defence of Cracow or of 
Poland; but I am sure there is no man 
who would be more likely than my hon. 
Friend, on calm and deliberate consi- 
deration, to weigh, under such cireum- 
stances as we stood in 1831, on the. one 
hand the chances of succeeding in such a 
contest, and to weigh on the other hand 
the chances of failing altogether even in 
attaining the object which he advocates. I 
say, then, with regard to Cracow, that I 
have, I trust, not an unfounded belief and 
conviction that the three Powers will re- 


I| 
think, therefore, Sir, that the character | 
| stated than overstated the facts. 





to with the most painful feelings. I am 
afraid my hon. Friends have rather under- 
I am not 
speaking from official information, but | am 
speaking from that information which is 
open and public to every man; and I say, 
if we may believe the details of atrocity 
which took place in that province, that 
they are such as I might say are with- 
out example, I would almost say in 
any age, but certainly without example 
in the modern history of the world. | 
cannot believe that those proceedings were 
either sanctioned or known of by the Go- 
vernment of Austria. I am not in a posi- 
tion to deny that these proceedings owed 
their origin to the local authorities. I am 
afraid there is too much reason to believe 
in the correctness of the statement which 
my hon. Friends have made; but [ am 
convinced that those events must have 
been learnt with great grief and affliction 
by the Government of Vienna. I never 
can believe that a Government like that of 
Austria, which prides itself on the main- 
tenance of order, on its parental principles, 
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treating in a kind and benevolent manner 
the subjects under its sway, could have 
Jearnt with any feelings but those of the 
greatest pain and affiiction the disastrous 
events which have occurred in the province 
of Gallicia; and though it does not belong 
to the Government of England to interfere 
with a matter so exclusively within the 
competence of the Government of the 
country where those transactions took 
place; yet as an individual Member of this 
House, I may be allowed to express my 
conviction, that the enlightened men who 
govern the empire of Austria will feel it 
not only their duty, but their pleasure and 
satisfaction to take such steps as may be 
within their power, not to make repara- 
tion—for that I fear is impossible—but to 
mitigate, as far as is in their power, the 
miseries and calamities to which that un- 
fortunate province has. been subjected. I 
trust my hon. Friend will excuse me, if I 
do not feel myself at liberty to accede to 
the particular Motion he has made; but I 
think the papers I have offered will afford 
him information more practically bearing 
on the transaction, out of which, in point 
of fact, his Motion has arisen; and I can 
only assure him that, as far as proper re- 
presentations on the. part of the British 
Government can go, everything shall be 
done to ensure a due respect being paid to 
the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna. 
Dr. BOWRING said, that whilst Po- 
land remained what Poland was, she would 
still be the subject of disquietude—there 
would still be hopes, and efforts would be 
made for the redemption of that country. 
Those hopes would find a response in the 
bosom of every lover of liberty; and those 
efforts in spite of tyranny would find en- 
couragement, It was not a question which 
would be easily settled; it had returned 
from year to year, and it would return 
again. He rejoiced that the Treaty of 
Vienna had been violated by those who 
made it—by those who had derived so 
much from it. The noble Lord said, 
wisely, that it would be very bold, impoli- 
tie, and reckless of the Powers of the 
north to treat that Treaty with indiffer- 
ence; yet they had done so—it was not 
respected for a moment when their inter- 
ests prompted them to break it. He (Dr. 
Bowring) must admit that the noble Lord, 
who had just sat down, had done every- 
thing in his power to procure the appoint- 
ment of a diplomatic agent at Cracow; and 
he for one, believed, that had there been 
4 diplomatic agent in Cracow, such was 
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the force of the British name, that terrible 
catastrophe would have been prevented. 
In conclusion, he repeated that this ques- 
tion would not be settled, even if the 
troops should be withdrawn from Cracow. | 
The Polish question, in its entirety, must 
be returned to again and again; and if he 
lived till next Session, he should himself 
attempt to bring it before the House, in 
order to show that the state of Poland 
required the attentive consideration of this 
country. 

Mr. M. GORE expressed himself much 
satisfied with the speech of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. It was 
a speech worthy of a British Minister. He 
(Mr. Gore) assured the House that he felt 
great interest in the welfare of Poland—a 
country so eminent in many respects, so dis- 
tinguished for the public virtue and patriot- 
ism of her sons; and which in former times 
rendered such signal service to Europe and 
to the civilized world at large. He trusted 
that the remembrance of these services 
would never be effaced, and that both here 
and elsewhere, throughout the civilized 
world, every lover of liberty would feel 
himself bound to do what he could to fa- 
vour the decendants of that high-minded, 
gallant, and honourable race. He trusted 
that we, at least, would show to Europe 
and to the world, that the spirit of free- 
dom and liberty and respect for national 
independence, still glowed as warmly and 
as brightly within the breasts of English- 
men as it ever had done; and as he trusted 
it would ever do to the latest generations. 
He begged to add, that, although the hon. 
Member for Montrose might not get all the 
papers he wanted, still the agitation of the 
question in that House, and the expression 
of public sentiment which it elicited, could 
not fail.to have a beneficial effect in favour 
of the unfortunate Poles. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH concurred in thank- 
ing the noble Lord for the speech he had 
made. He thanked him for the frank and 
generous way he had admitted that the 
Treaty of Vienna had been violated. He 
thanked him for the confession of his belief 
in the truth of the charges which had been 
brought against the Government of Vienna, 
and.the avowal of his belief that the state- 
ment of horrors which had been alluded to 
was fully borne out by the facts. He 
thanked him for that avowal, because he 
had an entire belief himself in the truth of 
those representations. The noble Lord 
had declared his belief that the Govern- 
ment of Austria must have been ignorant 
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of these horrors. He (Mr. Smith) wished, 
for the sake of humanity, that it was so; 
but he feared it was not. Austria, he 
contended, must have been cognizant of 
these horrors. He believed her to have been 
cognizant and approving of all that had 
occurred, because no one had been brought 
to trial, much less punished, for the revolt- 
ing atrocities which had been committed; 
because the official agents of the Austrian 
Government had rewarded those who had 
taken the most active part in the massacres 
of Gallicia, and had never publicly been 
called to account for their conduct; and 
lastly, because the Emperor had officially 
and publicly expressed his thanks to the 
inhabitants of Gallicia, and had not even 
condescended to pay the homage which 
vice generally pays to virtue by affecting 
to condemn or regret the murders of a 
whole class among the population of one 
of his fairest provinces, and the commission 
of cruelties which were at first incredible, 
on account of their enormity; but which, 
authenticated as they had since been, would 
for ever be a stain and disgrace to the age 
in which they lived. He believed that the 
Austrian Government were not only cogni- 
zant of these acts, but that they prepared 
and instigated them; and however reluctant 
he might be to think the “ paternal” Go- 
vernment of Vienna guilty of a crime of so 
deep a dye, he could not account for the 
withdrawal of Austrian troops from Cracow 
at a moment when the Government itself 
anticipated an immediate outbreak, unless 
they had meant to remove all restraints 
upon the actionsof the misguided peasantry, 
and allow murder, robbery, and violence 
to revel in the possession of uncontrolled 
power. There was one man who, if any man 
was, was entitled to the highest esteem 
and love and veneration of Europe at large 
—he alluded to Prince Czartoryski; and he 
must say that the fact that, after the oc- 
currences in Gallicia, Austria should have 
condescended to punish that man by the 
confiscation of the small remains of his 
property, did seem to him as the crowning 
reason for condemning that Government, 
and believing that she was justly charged 
with having shared in the evils and crimes 
which had occurred in Gallicia. He differed 
also with the views of the noble Lord in think- 
ing that we had no right to remonstrate 
with Austria in regard to the occurrences in 
Gallicia. He had always understood that 
in the Treaty of Vienna it was an object 
of desire, on the part of all the parties 
concerned, that care should be taken to 
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preserve the national character of those 
portions of Poland which had been allotted 
to Austria, Prussia, and Russia; and if go, 
the conclusion inevitably was, that we had 
a right to protest against what had re- 
cently occurred in Gallicia. He would not 
have intruded on the attention of the House, 
if he had not felt that the case was one 
which justified strong feeling and strong 
speaking; and which also justified them in 
calling on his noble Friend to rescue Eng- 
land from the shame of allowing such hor- 
rors to be repeated, or of being accused 
with justice of exhibiting apathy or indif- 
ference on the present occasion. 

Mr. WYSE was rejoiced to hear such 
language, so fitted to a Minister of the 
Crown, and to the Parliament of England, 
on an occasion like the present, as that 
which had just fallen from the noble Lord. 
He hoped his noble Friend was right in 
his charitable supposition that the Austrian 
Government was not cognizant of the 
atrocities which had been committed in 
Gallicia: it was the only palliation which 
could be offered, but it was not enough: 
what should we henceforth think of the 
pretensions of Austria to superior vigilance 
—what should we think of the vigilance of 
any Government—to whom such horrors 
and designs in the heart of its States 
should or could be unknown? It was the 
policy of the British Government not un- 
necessarily or forcibly to interfere in the 
interior government of other countries; 
but at the same time, it well knew the 
moral influence of public opinion on all 
Governments—it well knew how that in- 
fluence was increased when its expression 
was free, and that in no assembly on earth 
was it likely to be more so than in that of 
the House of Commons. He hoped that 
this country would long preserve its claim 
so to think and speak of other countries; 
and in exercising fearlessly such high duty, 
he (Mr. Wyse) believed that they were 
not only maintaining their own position at 
the head of the constitutional Governments, 
but benefiting other countries who had a 
very different constitution from their own. 
This friendly public remonstrance would 
not be without its use. It was for the im- 
terest of Austria to listen to it; it was for 
her interest to hear how men judged her 
conduct beyond the precincts of her Court; 
what they thought and spoke abroad as 
well as at home. True, the outbreak and 
massacres had in some degree subsided; 
but what had happened once, might, if not 
prevented by some such expression of opin- 
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jon as had been heard to-night, happen, 
or be allowed to happen, a second time. 
To him it appeared one of the most dan- 
gerous, one of the most unaccountable of 
all political stratagems, for he could not 
dignify it with the name of policy. To 
incite the lower against the higher, the 
poor against the rich, the ignorant against 
the educated, the many against the few, 
might be in harmony with those fatal com- 
munist doctrines which had been allowed 
to be propagated of late years in more 
than one country in Europe ; but striking 
as it did, not at external forms but at 
the heart and root of all government—of 
all order—of all security—and consequently 
of all industry and prosperity, it did ap- 
pear to him most monstrous that such a 
state of things could have been suffered for 
one hour to exist in the heart of a mo- 
narchy which piqued itself on its wise con- 
servatism and paternal regard for the very 
lowest of its subjects. Such doctrines had 
over and over again been denounced by 
every Government regardful of its duty 
and safety; and by none more earnestly 
than by Austria itself, as menacing with 
destruction the very foundations of all so- 
ciety. To find this same Government not 
checking, not correcting, but guiding and 
aiding these very same opinions in their 
fatal progress, and exciting one part of 
its population to carry them out against 
the other, did exhibit an inconsistency 
which in the present state of our informa- 
tion was utterly incomprehensible. No one 
could conceive that any Government could 
labour so earnestly for its own ruin; for 
true it was, whatever momentary advan- 
tage might accrue, it was at the expense 
of the deepest, truest, and most permanent 
interests of the whole community. This 
was a game not to be played in any coun- 
try. The hand lifted up to-day against the 
aristocracy might to-morrow be raised 
against the monarchy. All Government 
rested on opinion, and they were the truest 
friends to Austria as well as to Gallicia, 
who like the noble Lord to-night proclaimed 
to her these truths in time. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART reminded the 
House that the Treaty of Vienna guaran- 
teed the nationality of the whole of Poland 
as it stood before 1772. The nationality 
of Cracow depended upon another and a 
Separate treaty. He thought that recent 
events ought to have taught them not to 
depend upon the forbearance of the three 
partitioning Powers. His noble Friend had 
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stated, that he could not believe that there 
was any intention of destroying the na- 
tionality of Cracrow. But they saw other 
treaties violated, and why should not that 
in which Cracow was interested share the 
same fate? He did trust that the result 
of this discussion would be good to Po- 
land, and the withdrawal of England from 
the suspicion of being a party to the viola- 
tion of a Treaty to which she had been a 
consenting party. 

Mr. HUME, after the expression given 
by the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) of 
his sentiments upon the subject, would 
readily withdraw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—RETIREMENT FOR NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 


House in Committee of Supply. 

The Hoy. W. F. COWPER rose to pro- 
pose that a sum of money should be granted 
to Her Majesty for the allowance to retired 
naval officers. He said the proposition he 
had to make was a renewal of the vote of 
last year ; but a sufficient number of offi- 
cers not having applied, the money was not 
used, The subject had been since under 
the consideration of the Board of Admiralty, 
and another plan had been adopted for the 
regulation of the retired allowance to naval 
officers with due regard for their feelings. 
As the plan would appear in an official 
way, he would not enter on the details; 
but he might say that the vote would be 
kept to the same amount of money as be- 
fore, and that as the terms proposed by the 
late Board of Admiralty were not con- 
sidered sufficiently favourable by the offi- 
cers, the present Board were disposed to 
make more advantageous offers. They 
contemplated a retirement of 200 captains. 
They proposed that the vacancies should 
be filled up by officers of twenty years’ 
standing, who had passed fifty-five years of 
age, and that the 200 vacancies should be 
given to the applicants by seniority from 
the list of captains—those in the first 100 
receiving 14s. 6d. a day should have the 
rank and pay of rear-admirals, with the 
usual pension to widows. They proposed 
an addition of 7s. 6d. a day to the two 
lower classes of the captains’ list, making 
up their pay to ll. and 18s. respectively. 
They contemplated a reduction in the num- 
ber of officers, but could scarcely ascertain 
which would be the definite number. It 
was felt that it would act with severe harsh- 
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ness on junior captains and lieutenants if 
their promotion were restricted; and ac- 
cordingly good-service pensions might be 
retained by those till they reached the rank 
of rear-admirals. They proposed to fix an 
amount which would not be overstepped, 
for the great advantage to the public was 
that extent of the list was to be fixed. The 
immediate vote would amount to 30,0001. 
for the year; but if the whole plan were 
carried out, they hoped there would be an 
actual diminution of annual expenditure in 
consequence. It was felt that one cause 
of the inefficiency of our naval establish- 
ment was that men should be charged with 
the command of a fleet, who, however brave 
and experienced they might be, were unable 
to command it from age and infirmity. 
Promotion was clogged by the number of 
those who were placed on the lists after 
the last year. It was vain for us to have 
fleets of splendid ships, well equipped and 
manned, if they were under the command 
of men, who, however brave and skilful, 
wanted strength and energy. He thought 
the present plan would confer a boon on 
the officer, and lay the foundation for a 
better arrangement in the navy list in 
future. 

On the Vote for 7,5001. being allowed to 
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Her Majesty on account of retiring allow- 
ance to Captains, commencing October, 
1845, 

Sir C. NAPIER to the hon. Member 


>? 


for Hertford: ‘* Hand me that paper.’ 
[Mr. Cowper: I cannot.] The gallant 
Officer proceeded to say, he thought it 
rather extraordinary for the hon. Member 
for Hertford to bring forward a printed 
plan, and not allow him to look at it. It 
was quite true he knew something of the 
plan, having read it elsewhere, but he 
might have made some mistake in it. It 
was rather odd that the hon. Member would 
not give it to him. [Captain PrcHeLt : 
Report progress.]| No, he would not re- 
port progress, he was too much interested 
in the question to do so. He had fre- 
quently, ever since he had sat in that 
House, brought the subject before them, 
and no one had ever supported him ; but 
at last it was taken up by the Admiralty, 
and last year the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty stated that the time was come for 
a sufficient retirement in the navy. The 
late Government brought forward their re- 
tirement. It was not so secret as this. 
Sir G. Cockburn was asked if it were de- 
finite or not, and said it was not so; and 
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yet the very next day his plan was promul. 
gated to all parts of the kingdom; and the 
officers repudiated and refused it. 30,0001. 
a year was granted for the purpose. The 
lowest class were to receive 1O0I., and 
there was no limit to seniority. The con- 
sequence was, as he said at the time, one 
old officer, who had been promoted but 
twelve months, and was sixty years of age, 
sent in his acceptance. But then that was 
not what he wanted. He wanted to retire 
the old men at the top of the list, and not 
the old men at the bottom of the list. That 
was rejected, and the Admiralty had now 
been boggling about the new plan since 
February. This was a different plan. 
[Mr. Hume: What is it?] He did not 
altogether know. He thought it a most in- 
decent thing to act as the Government 
had done. They would not tell the House 
what the plan was, but surely they had a 
right to know what they were to vote 
this money for, and if it were sufficient. 
He hoped the hon. Member would now 
hand it over to him, that he might explain 
the meaning of it to the House. He was 
most anxious to see out this affair, which 
had given great discontent to naval officers. 
They had been treated in a most infamous 
manner—to use no less a word—by the 
late Government. They were written to 
from the Admiralty—when the matter 
dropped their names were kept there as a 
rod hanging over their shoulders, so that 
when any of them applied for employment, 
the Lord of the Admiralty might say, 
** What is the use of employing this man 
—here is he applying to be put on the re- 
tired list ?’’ They had been treated in a 
scandalous, and shameful, and most dis- 
graceful manner by the late Board of Admi- 
ralty. As he understood the present plan, 
the first 100, who were very old captains, 
were to be put on a retirement of 25s. a 
day. How inconsiderate that was! If the 
whole 100 captains took the allowance, 
they would retain it and become rear- 
admirals ; but if ten of the first 100 only 
were to take it— [The Hon. F. Cow- 
PER: Then it falls to the ground.] Well, 
that might be an extreme case; but next 
there were 200 officers on 14s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. a day, who were to receive 17. and 
18s. He had no doubt a great number of 
officers would accept it. They would re- 
tire with the rank of captain; but if they 
arrived within the time of their flags, they 
did not get into the position of those of the 
first class, and never rose beyond 3641. a 
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year. Where was the justice of this? He 
would make the best he could of the grant 
of 30,0007. Te would give all officers 
within the first 100, 400. a year, which 
he thought was fair to them, if an officer 
got the rank of rear-admiral; those near 
the top of the list would not take the re- 
tirement alone, but if they got 4001. a-year 
some years sooner than they could get 
4641. a year, and the rank of admiral, they 
would do so. The Admiralty expected 
that sixty or seventy would accept the al- 
lowance; but would it be fair to punish the 
remainder of the 100 who would not take 
it? According to the present plan, the 
man who wanted a month of fifty-five years 
of age, would have to remain years before 
he could get his allowance. If the first 
list were made 4001. a-year, and the se- 
cond list 3641., the whole of the money of 
the grant would be absorbed. There was 
one insurmountable objection to which he 
would never give his consent. The Ad- 
miralty began by driving officers into re- 
tirement. The oldest captains at the top 
of the list, who might have asked for em- 
ployment till they were black in the face, 
were obliged to take the allowance. He 
knew#a case in point: Captain Gordon, 
who was senior captain, would have to go 
on the retired list in spite of his teeth. 
The Admiralty was doing away with the 
act of a Commission of which the Duke of 
Wellington was a member, when they re- 
stored all the officers on the forced retire- 
ment. It was a most illiberal and unwise 
thing to re-establish the state of things 
which that Commission had abolished. 
They were going to make a forced, not a 
voluntary retired list, and by their conduct 
to disgrace these officers. He contended 
that the plan was totally unnecessary, and 
he would never give it his consent. The 
country was going to give 30,000I. for a 
retired list; but was there to be any as- 
surance on the part of the Government 
that the list would be limited to a certain 
number? In 1830, there was a minute 
that there was to be only one promotion in 
three, and the country understood that that 
rule was to be rigidly carried into effect. 
But instead of one in three, the promo- 
tions were nearly three to one in some 
years; and the fact was, that the one in 
three was given for the private patronage 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. If 
this retirement took place, it would give 
the First Lord of the Admiralty fifteen 
promotions in the year from captains to 


admirals, If the House granted the 
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money, there ought to be an understanding 
that the vacancies were to be filled up, but 
that no one should be promoted till there 
was a vacancy. It was high time there 
should be some right system in the navy 
come to with regard to manning the ships, 
and offering better encouragement to enter 
the navy. If Mr. Green, a private mer- 
chant, having a fleet of twenty-two ships, 
found it economical and to his advantage 
to found a seamen’s home for his men, 
why should not the Government appreciate 
the same advantages to arise from estab- 
lishing a similar. institution, to protect the 
sailors from the vagabonds who lay in wait 
for them on their arrival on shore ? 

Mr. HUME observed that, in 1827, 
when he exposed in that House various 
abuses which existed in the navy, an order 
was made that for every three deaths there 
should be one promotion. An order of date 
28th of May, 1838, had put it into the 
power of the Admiralty to promote when 
they pleased. The House ought to have 
a list of the retired admirals, with their 
services, before voting the grant. With 
the present prospect of peace before him, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had bet- 
ter not call upon the House to agree to this 
half-prepared measure, respecting which 
the Government admitted they had not 
quite made up their minds. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should not be sorry to 
save any money; but he thought the Go- 
vernment could not in justice accede to the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. For himself, he never attached any 
great value to any plan of retirement; but 
a promotion to the value of 30,000I. had 
been promised to the naval service. The 
present Government found the promise 
given; they had had but a short time to 
consider the plan; but, although they were 
of opinion that some of the details might 
be improved, they thought it would not be 
fair if they did not fulfil the promise made 
to the service by the late Government. He 
did not consider the House or the Govern- 
ment pledged to the details of the scheme, 
and he had left it open to amendment, 
after hearing the opinions of the hon. and 
gallant Commodore and other Members of 
the House. Of all the difficult subjects he 
had ever had to deal with, nothing ap- 
proached the promotion of officers of the 
army and navy, but especially the latter. 

Captain CORRY heard with great sa- 
tisfaction that the present Government 
were fayourable to a well-considered plan 
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of naval retirements. He would not find 
fault with the plan proposed by Govern- 
ment, though he did not think it so great 
an improvement on the plan of the late 
Government as the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to consider. 

Apmirat DUNDAS thought it extra- 
ordinary that on one side it was said the 
compulsory clause ought to be insisted on, 
on the other that it ought not. It was 
said that no man ought to be made a flag- 
officer who was not fit for service; but 
there were men on the list who could not 
be passed over: he would mention names 
—there was Sir J. Pechell, who, from ill- 
health, was incapable of service ; yet what 
Board of Admiralty would venture to pass 
him over? 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, they ought not to 
agree to this vote without having some dis- 
tinct plan laid before the House; the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had scarcely given 
any explanation of it. He would do the late 
Government the credit of saying, that they 
never asked for money without being pre- 
pared to state the reasons for the vote; now, 
for two successive nights they had been ask- 
ed for two important votes without having 
had any knowledge whatever of them. He 
thought this was treating the House of 
Commons with contempt. If a plan was 
laid down for a retirement, with a limit 
fixed for promotions afterwards, there 
might be some advantage in such a plan. 
He had heard that the Duke of Welling- 
ton objected to the present proposition— 
[** No, no!”’]—he had heard it from good 
authority. The Duke said—and with 
sound reason—if they promoted the navy 
in this way, they must give him the power 
of promoting the generals of the army 
also; and there was nothing unreasonable 
in the demand. He did not see how the 
ILouse could resist it from the Commander- 
in-Chief. Without some specific plan be- 
fore them, he could not vote the money, 
and should divide the Committee against 
it 


Mr. GOULBURN hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not persist in dividing the 
Committee against the grant. It was very 
well to say he would not consent to the vote 
till they had some plan before them; but if 
one was proposed, would the hon. Gentle- 


man support it? The proposition was in 
the nature of an offer to those officers who 
would accept it, and with this condition it 
was impossible to lay down an absolute 
plan. 


Captain PECHELL said, the House 
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was still in the dark with respect to the 
material parts of this plan, which remained 
unexplained. They were in the dark as to 
the reasons which induced the Government 
to give to two classes of captains only 
7s. 6d. in addition to their present pay. 
The late Government said they should re- 
tire 300 officers; the present Government 
said only 200. It was said the fund they 
had was small; but why not apply the 11 
per cent paid for the freight of specie on 
board ships of war to a fund of this de- 
scription ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that the hon. 
Member assumed that the Government 
had no plan. He, on the contrary, af- 
firmed that the Government had a plan. 
Technically speaking, the House of Com- 
mons had nothing to do with plans which 
the Executive devised, or were to carry 
out. That which the House of Commons 
had to do was to vote or to refuse money. 

Captain PECHELL wished to know if 
officers who had good-service pensions were 
to be permitted to retain those good-ser- 
vice pensions after becoming admirals, un- 
der the proposed arrangement. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the good-service pensions 
of captains were derived from a fund ap- 
plied solely to captains, and the good-ser- 
vice pensions of admirals from a fund ap- 
plicable only to admirals; ard it had been 
the custom when a captain was promoted 
to the rank of admiral that the pension 
was not derived afterwards from the cap- 
tains’ fund. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed, and adjourned at 
half-past Twelve o’clock. 
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—By Earl Fortescue, from James Flynn, of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, praying that the Laws relating to Luna- 
tic Asylums in Ireland may be assimilated to those now 
existing in Great Britain. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 18, 1846. 


Minutes.) New Memper Sworn. For Saint Alban’s, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 

Pusurc BiLts.— 1% Consolidated Fund; Publie Works 
(Ireland) (No. 4); Public Works (Ireland) (No. 5); Poor 
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tie Asylums (Ireland). 

5° and passed. Naval and Military Departments; Fject- 
ments, &c. (Ireland); Rateable Property (Ireland) ; Steam 
Navigation. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Hume, from Inhabitants 
residing in the Town of Bungay, in the County of Suffolk, 
and in the Town of Harlestone, in the County of Norfolk, 
complaining of the Monopoly of Printing Bibles.—By 
Lord George Bentinck, from Inhabitants of Manchester, 
praying the House to investigate the Working of the 
Anatomy Aet, with a view to its Repeal.—By several 
hon. Members, from a great number of Chemists and 
Druggists, against the Spirit Licenses and Duties Bill.— 
By Mr. Corbally, from Clerks of Petty Sessions of the 
County of Meath, for Alteration of Law respecting Clerks 
of Petty Sessions (Ireland). —By Mr. Wakley, from Pro- 
testant Dissenters assembling for Religious Worship in 
the General Baptist Chapel in the Town of Saffron Wal- 
den, in the County of Essex, and from Inhabitants of 
Hammersmith, in Vestry assembled, for the Abolition of 
the Punishment of Flogging in the Army and Nayy.—By 
Mr. Wakley, from Jean Mitchell, residing in the City of 
Glasgow, complaining of certain Proceedings in the Glas- 
gow Small Debts Court.—By Mr. Wakley, from Debtor 
Prisoners of the Queen’s Prison, Kingston upon Hull, tor 
the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt.—By Mr. Hume, 
from Ratepayers of the Parish of Kensington, against the 
Erection of a Workhouse for the said Parish.—By Mr. 
Spooner, from George Walter, Lieutenant of Royal Ma- 
rines, praying the House to Examine and Report upon 
the Efficiency of a Life Boat invented by him.—By Mr. 
Wakley, from a great many Members of the Medical 
Profession, praying that the Medical Practitioners Bill 
may pass into a Law.—By Lord Marcus Hill, from Inha- 
bitants of the Borough of Evesham, and from Retail Tra- 
ders of Nottingham, praying the House to refuse to Rail- 
way Companies the Power sought by them to open Par- 
cels committed to their Care.—By several hon, Members, 
from various places, in favour of the Small Debts Bill.— 
By Mr. Barclay, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Brotherton, 
Mr. Bernal, and Mr. John Dundas, from several places, 
for the Adoption of Measures for Redeeming and Extin- 
guishing the Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and Vaux- 
hall Bridges, 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MORRISON rose to move that the 
House do confirm the Resolutions reported 
from the Select Committee on Railways. 
The necessity for adopting these Resolu- 
tions arose from the fact that railways 
were monopolies, and that the Govern- 
ment should have some control over them. 
All plans for railways ought to be laid 
before the Government, and receive its 
sanction before the lines were formed. He 
presumed that there would be no objection 
to the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee. The hon. 
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Gentleman concluded by moving the first 
of the Resolutions :— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that 
it is expedient that a Department of the Executive 
Government, so constituted as to obtain Public 
confidence, be established for the Superintendence 
of Railway business.” 


Mr. HUME said, that the Resolutions 
adopted by the Select Committee were ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of the 
public, and he highly approved of them. 

Sm G. GREY: Having been upon the 
Committee which adopted the Resolutions 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman, the 
Nouse might expect that he should give 
some opinion upon the subject. With re- 
gard to the first Resolution which had just 
been moved by his hon. Friend, he could 
not offer the slightest objection to that, 
inasmuch as it embodied the opinion of 
three Committees of this House, and of 
one Committee of the House of Lords. 
But with regard to the specific duties to be 
imposed on the department to be hereafter 
created, he thought it would be inexpe- 
dient to fetter the House at this time with 
any particular recommendations. He would 
suggest that the best course would be to 
adopt the first Resolution, and perhaps the 
ninth Resolution also; and if these two 
met with the sanction of the House, then 
it might be desirable that a Bill should be 
prepared upon the subject. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given his attention to the question, and 
it was intended by him to present such a 
Bill to the House before it rose for the 
Session ; and his right hon. Friend would 
state the nature of the duties which he 
proposed that the board to be constituted 
should have to perform. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET said, that to 
ask the House of Commons to pass reso- 
lutions of this sort, which would have the 
effect of altering the whole system of rail- 
ways. was rather a strong measure to in- 
troduce at this late period of the Session ; 
though he approved of the constitution of a 
separate and distinct railway department. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was a very general con- 
currence upon one point, and that was, 
that it would be exceedingly desirable, 
without loss of time, to constitute a rail- 
way department, and to transfer to that 
department the powers and functions which 
were at present exercised by the Board of 
Trade. He was glad to find that the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Somerset) also concurred 
in that view. The Report of the Commit- 
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tee of the House of Lords stated that that 
was their view ; the Amalgamation Com- 
mittee of this House had done the same ; 
and the evidence given before both these 
Committees had been reported, and was be- 
fore each House of Parliament. They had 
now the Report of the Select Committee 
of this House on Railways before them, and 
their first Resolution was to the same 
effect—viz., that a Government Board 
should be constituted for the purpose of 
taking this subject under their control. 
But he apprehended that it would be dif- 
ficult to do more in the present Session 
than merely to constitute that department. 
What the Government would be ready to 
do, therefore, with the concurrence of the 
House, was to introduce a very short Bill 
for the purpose of constituting that de- 
partment, transferring to it such powers 
as were possessed by the Board of Trade, 
and, perhaps, some few powers in addition. 
He quite agreed that to render the board 
of the slightest utility it must be consti- 
tuted so as to command the public confi- 
dence ; it must be in communication with 
the Executive Government; some members 
of it must be permanent in order to carry 
on a permanent system ; and he thought 
there should belong to it one Member of 
each House of Parliament, to answer any 
questions that might be put in either 
House respecting its proceedings. This 
proposition had been entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government; but, unfortunately, 
in consequence of the dangerous illness of 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, some 
delay had occurred in preparing a Bill for 
carrying the contemplated arrangement 
into effect. He proposed to bring in a 
very short Bill for carrying out this object, 
and this object only; and if it met with the 
concurrence of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, he should be glad to see that Bill 
passed through in the present Session, 
because he thought that during the recess 
a board so constituted would be able to 
put into shape those regulations which it 
might be necessary to embody in an Act 
of Parliament in the next Session. With 
that view he should be prepared to agree 
to the first Resolution now proposed, and 
also to the second, which transferred the 
powers now possessed by the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade to the 
new Board. And he trusted early next 
Session to be able to submit to Parliament 
such a scheme as would prove of great ad- 
vantage to the public. 

The Eart of LINCOLN doubted the 
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necessity or the wisdom of passing even 
the first Resolution. If it was the inten. 
tion of Government to introduce a Bill con. 
stituting a railway board, it appeared to 
him to be unnecessary to pass resolutions 
which, to a certain extent, might prejudice 
the discussion that might ensue on the in- 
troduction of the Bill. He saw no objec- 
tion to assert the general opinion of the 
House that a distinct railway department 
would be desirable ; but he could not dis- 
cover the utility of introducing a Bill at 
this late period of the Session. If there 
there were no department of Government 
on whom these preliminary inquiries re- 
specting railways devolved, then he should 
say that it would be desirable to constitute 
a board at once, in order to be prepared to 
legislate on the subject next Session ; but, 
as he understood the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the intention of the Government 
was to constitute a railway board, upon 
whom no functions were to devolve by the 
Bill to be now introduced; that such board 
was to be occupied during the recess in 
merely considering what functions they 
should have bestowed upon them; and that 
then, at the commencement of next Ses- 
sion, Government would be prepared to le- 
gislate. Although he admitted that the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade 
had not operated so effectively as could 
have been desired, at the same time it 
must be remembered that there was there 
not only a fund of information, but a staff 
of persons who must be more competent to 
inform the Government of what was requi- 
site upon the subject, than any new depart- 
ment that might be constituted. For his 
part he could not see any particular utility 
in bringing in any Bill now for constituting 
a new department of the Executive Go- 
vernment. 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER explained. He was anxious that 
the first Resolution should pass ; but he 
should abstain from introducing any mea- 
sure upon the subject unless he was forti- 
fied by a Resolution of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. If the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons concurred in opinion, 
then he conceived that he should be justi- 
fied in introducing a Bill even at this late 
period of the Session. What he held was, 
that to the board proposed to be constituted 
should be transferred in the first instance 
all the duties which were now performed 
by the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade; and that it should include the 
greater portion of the existing staff of that 
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department; that the board should see that 
the railway companies complied with the 
rovisions of their Acts of Parliament; 
and that, in short, it should do all that 
was now done by the Board of Trade, in 
reference to railways. He thought also 
that, in addition to these duties, the board 
might consolidate and reduce to some 
order, the many conflicting recommenda- 
tions which had been made to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Resolution agreed to. The remain- 
der of the Resolutions were withdrawn. 


CHIEF JUSTICESHIP OF BOMBAY.—AP- 
POINTMENT OF MR. D. POLLOCK. 

On the Motion for reading the Order of 
the Day for a Committee on the Small 
Debts Bill, 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK said, that in 
rising on Friday last to address the House, 
it was his duty to make some observations 
on the practical legislation of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite ; yesterday it was his duty 
to bring before the House the case of a 
laches with respect to the appointment of a 
magistrate in Lancashire, which he thought 
must have struck the House very deeply 
with the manner in which their duties were 
performed by Her Maiesty’s late Ministers; 
and to-day it was his duty to bring before 
the attention of the House and the country 
a job which had been committed with re- 
spect to the appointment of the Chief Jus- 
tice of Bombay. At this moment there 
were two Chief Justices in Bombay. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that the division on the Coercion Bill which 
put her Majesty’s late Ministers in a mi- 
nority occurred on the 26th of June. On 
the 29th of June, the announcement was 
made to the House and the country, that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had resigned. On 
the 30th of June Mr. David Pollock, a 
Commissioner for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors in London, was appointed Chief 
Justice of Bombay. At that time Sir 
Henry Roper, the Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay, had not tendered his resignation to 
the Government. He was well aware 
that it was within the absolute power of 
the Government to supersede a Chief Jus- 
tice of the Colonies; but he submitted that 
if it was within the power of the Govern- 
ment, it was contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution that the Government should, 
for the mere sake of patronage, have super- 
seded any one who held the office of Judge 
in any part of the Queen’s dominions. He 
believed that Sir Henry Roper was in the 
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seventh year of the performance of his du- 
ties as Chief Justice of Bombay. Five 
years’ service would give to him a retiring 
pension of 7001. a year; seven years’ ser- 
vice would entitle him to a retiring pension 
of 1,000/. a year; and the period of service 
which would have entitled him to the full 
retiring pension of 1,000/. per year would 
expire on the 2nd of November next; yet 
her Majesty’s late President of the Board 
of Control, with the view, as he would show 
to the House, of perpetrating a job, had 
thought proper to supersede Sir H. Roper 
by appointing Mr. David Pollock, when 
there were yet four months before Sir 
Henry Roper would be entitled to his 
full retiring pension. But this was not 
all. There was another and more seri- 
ous view of the case; and it was this— 
that by the law of the land, as soon as 
Mr. David Pollock was appointed Chief 
Justice, he became legally Chief Justice 
of Bombay; and the power and authority 
of Sir Henry Roper to try causes immedi- 
ately ceased. The result of this was, that 
every trial which should be held by Sir 
Henry Roper, between the time of the 
appointment of Mr. David Pollock, and 
the arrival of the news of his appointment 
at the East Indies, would be an illegal trial, 
and every criminal who should be convicted 
—that was, capitally convicted and hanged 
—would stand before the laws of the coun- 
try as a murdered man. And that was 
one of the ways in which Her Majesty’s 
late Ministers performed the duties of their 
office. At that very moment (he did not 
know whether the Bill was actually ia the 
House, but if it were not, he believed that 
it would be laid on the Table that night) it 
had been necessary to introduce into the 
other House of Parliament a Bill, which, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Patent Commis- 
sions”’ Bill, was, in point of fact, a Bill for 
concealing this nefarious job, and at the 
same time for granting an indemnity to 
the perpetrators of it. The object of the 
appointment of Mr. David Pollock, was to 
eweate a vacancy in the commissionership 
of bankruptcy, wherewith to reward the 
private secretary of my Lord Lyndhurst; 
and the mode of proceeding was this: 
Sir Henry Roper was to be superseded by 
the appointment of Mr. D. Pollock, who 
held the office of Chief Commissioner in 
London for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
Mr. David Pollock was again in his turn 
to be succeeded in his office by Mr. Phillips, 
the Commissioner of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy at Liverpool; thus to make a va- 
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eancy there, to which Mr. Perry, the pri- 
vate secretary of the late Lord Chancellor, 
had been since appointed. He had nothing 
to say against the character of Mr. David 
Pollock. He did not wish to say or to 
insinuate that he was unfit for the dis- 
charge of the high duties to which he had 
been appointed. He believed that his legal 
attainments were great; and though he 
might be something out of practice as re- 
garded that portion of the law which he 
would have to administer, from having 
been occupied for some time as an insol- 
vent debtor commissioner, he did not mean 
to say that he was not fit to hold the office 
of Chief Justice of Bombay—though his 
age, being sixty-five, was rather greater 
than those who were sent out to the East 
Indies to fill the situation of Chief Justice 
had generally attained. Then, with re- 
spect to Mr. Phillips, he had nothing to 
say against his character, or against his 
legal attainments. He believed, that a 
more capable man for executing the duties 
of Chief Commissioner for the relief of in- 
solvent debtors did not exist; and so far 
as he was concerned, it could not be im- 
puted to him that he had taken any part 
in this job. The office which he had va- 
cated entitled him to a salary of 1,800I. a 


year, and the office to which he had sue- 
ceeded, entitled him only to a salary of 


1,500/. a year. Private reasons, and feel- 
ings to which he would not advert, founded 
upon a domestic calamity which he had 
met with, had made it desirable to him 
personally to leave Liverpool, the place 
where he had met with that affliction. If 
it should be, that Mr. Phillips was indebted 
for his promotion to that office, and for the 
fulfilment of his wishes, by one ex-Chan- 
cellor, to the patronage and friendship of 
another ex-Chancellor, who, he (Lord G. 
Bentinck) might say, was as it were a 
second honorary Chancellor during the 
existence of the late Government—per- 
forming the legislative duties in the other 
House of Parliament which were aban- 
- doned by Lord Lyndhurst—taking fhe 
part, the difficult part, of defending Her 
Majesty’s late Ministers against those at- 
tacks which were constantly made on them 
in that House, though not in this Honse— 
upon their honour and consistency in their 
late proceedings—if that was the fact, it 
was no disparagement to Mr. Phillips; and 
he (Lord George Bentinck) rejoiced that 
Mr. Phillips, through the interference of 
Lord Brougham, had obtained the appoint- 
ment, if it were through his interference 
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that he had obtained the object of his 
wishes. He had no charge to make against 
Lord Brougham, if, as the reward of his 
fidelity and zeal in the defence of Her 
Majesty’s late Prime Minister, this 5 

was given to him to soothe and gratify his 
feelings. But when he came to another 
part of the case, and looked at the appoint. 
ment of Mr. Perry, he was bound to say 
that this was a very great job. Mr. Perry, 
as he believed, had had no practice for 
many years in the courts of law; and, as 
he was informed, he was accompanied to 
Liverpool by Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, 
as it were, to dry-nurse him in the new 
duties he had to perform. He had treated 
of this matter, as though it was an ap- 
pointment made by the Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst. He was well aware that the 
appointment of Mr. D. Pollock did not rest 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, but that 
it rested in the gift of the President of the 
Board of Control. He believed that the 
appointment was actually notified to Mr. 
Pollock unsought and unasked for b 
him; that, in fact, it was notified to him 
by the late Lord Chancellor, and pressed 
upon him. There was a rumour out of 
doors, that there had been a barter of 
patronage in this instance, and that in 
exchange for the patronage of the Chief 
Justiceship of Bombay the patronage of 
the living of Nocton, which became vacant 
on the death of the Dean of Windsor, four 
months ago, was given to my Lord Ripon. 
And he had yet to learn whether the living 
of Nocton had not been disposed of in 
exchange for the patronage of the Chief 
Justiceship of Bombay. He cared not whe- 
ther the patronage was in the Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst, or in the late President 
of the Board of Control, Lord Ripon. It 
was a matter altogether pertaining to the 
late Government, and in which the late 
Government only were concerned. But 
to whomsoever the job belonged, it was 
a job, and one of the most nefarious 
jobs that he recollected during the eigh- 
teen years that he had had a seat in Par- 
liament. It would be for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to show him the precedent of any 
similar job of the kind. He must say that 
it was one which came with peculiar ill 
grace from Lord Lyndhurst, who, if he re- 
collected rightly, in the year 1841, threw 
out the Charitable Trusts Bill, on the 
ground mainly that it was not fitting that a 
Government which was on the eve of a dis- 
solution should have the distribution of so 
much patronage. Now, as the Govert- 
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ment in the present instance was not on 
the eve of dissolution, but was actually de- 
funct, when it made this appointment, he 
thought he was justified in saying that a 
more profligate avidity for patronage never 
was displayed by any Government. And 
he begged leave to say, also, that it con- 
tasted very strongly with the conduct of 
the same Ministry in respect to patronage 
of a different description. It contrasted 
strongly, and not very favourably, with 
the conduct of that Government as regard- 
ed the appointment to the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy of Norfolk. In that case there was 
aman who, if fidelity to his engagements 
and his party, if honour and consistency in 
polities, could have entitled him in the eyes 
of the late Ministry to a reward, was the 
person who more than any other was entitled 
to be appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy 
of Norfolk. But he had been guilty of a 
erime which the late Prime Minister of the 
Crown could never forgive. He had been 
guilty of the crime of consistency in poli- 
ties, and fidelity to the principles and 
opinions which he had ever advocated. 
The appointment of Lord Lieutenant for 
Norfolk was, therefore, left open for thirty 
days, until the present Government came 
into power, that a person of politics and 
principles of action different from those 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth had during the whole of 
his former life advocated, might have the 
chance of being appointed to the office. 
After what he had stated, he thought he 
was entitled to call for an investigation into 
the manner in which this patronage had 
been disposed of by the late Government. 
He thought he had a right to ask if the 
highest offices on the judicial bench were 
tobe thus prostituted? He had a right to 
ask if so great an infraction was to be per- 
mitted, not of the law, but of the spirit of 
the Constitution, which made Judges irre- 
movable? And he begged to ask his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Control, if he were willing to lay on the 
Table all the correspondence which had 
taken place with respect to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. David Pollock to the oftice of 
Chief Justice of Bombay? When this fresh 
instance was exposed of the administrative 
talents of the late Government, he felt con- 
fident that the country would be disposed 
to agree with him in saying that Her Majes- 
ty’s late Ministers were not the only men 
in the country who were capable of manag- 
Ing its affairs. They would have the public 
believe that this were so, and that if they 
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had been faithless to their political princi- 
ples, and if they had betrayed the constitu- 
encies of the Empire, at any rate no other 
Government could be found so practically 
capable of administering the affairs of the 
country. He recollected on the night of 
the division which proved fatal to the ex- 
istence of the late Ministry, that he heard 
it said by Gentlemen connected with the 
agriculturist interest, that he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) had sounded the knell of England’s ex- 
istence when he turned out the late Govern- 
ment; for that there were no other men than 
the Gentlemen opposite capable of governing 
the country; that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) was 
the only man fit to be Prime Minister ; 
that the late Government alone were ca- 
pable of practical legislation (of their skill 
in which we had had so striking an example 
in that Corn Law which was no less than 
five months under consideration); and that 
they were the only men who could be in- 
trusted with the appointment of magis- 
trates in the commission of the peace. Of 
the care which had been bestowed by them 
upon these appointments the House had 
had a pretty lesson in the confession made 
last night by the noble Lord the late Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, that he had 
had two months’ notice from the Chairman 
of the Commissioners of Excise, that a 
person, whom he afterwards appointed as 
a magistrate, was unfit to administer jus- 
tice, especially in that part of the country 
where he had been guilty of the enormity 
of defrauding the Excise, and of which 
crime he had been convicted. To-day he 
(Lord G. Bentinck) had shown that these 
men, who appeared to be infallible neither 
in their legislative or their magisterial ap- 
pointments, were no more immaculate in 
their distribution of patronage connected 
with the judicial bench in India. He there- 
fore called upon his right hon. Friend (Sir 
J.C. Hobhouse) to lay before the House and 
the country all the information that it was 
in his power to produce with respect to the 
late appointment of Mr. David Pollock to 
the Chief Justiceship of Bombay. 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE: In answer 
to the appeal of my noble Friend, I think 
the best thing I can do is to state to him 
and to the House exactly the facts of the 
ease, leaving it to the House to make its 
own decision on that statement. Very 
shortly after I came to the Board of Control, 
my attention was directed to the circum- 
stances of the appointment of Mr. D. Pol- 
lock to the Chief Justiceship of Bombay, 
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in the room of Sir H. Roper; and when I 
looked through the correspondence con- 
nected with that appointment, I found that 
certain irregularities had taken place, 
which made it desirable, in my opinion, to 
call in the assistance of the law officers of 
the Crown. I had now better state exactly 
what was the correspondence which took 
place between Sir H. Roper and the Earl 
of Ripon on this subject. Sir H. Roper, 
on the 14th of February, 1846, wrote a 
letter in which he stated it was his wish 
to retire from the Chief Justiceship of Bom- 
bay, but that he did not wish to do so till 
the 2nd of November next, by which time 
he would be entitled to his seven years’ 
pension, amounting to 1,000/. a year, as 
has been correctly stated by the noble Lord. 
If he retired after five years’ service only, 
as the noble Lord also correctly stated, he 
would be entitled only to 7001. a year. 
This letter arrived in England and was re- 
ceived by the Earl of Ripon on the 27th of 
March following; and on the 4th of May the 
Earl of Ripon took Her Majesty’s pleasure 
on the subject, and returned an answer to 
Sir I. Roper, that his resignation had been 
accepted from the 2nd of November, and 
that he would thus have his retiring pen- 
sion of 1,000/. for seven years. On the 
14th of June, the Earl of Ripon accord- 
ingly wrote to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. Secretary Gladstone, 
requesting that a patent might be made 
out in the usual form, granting to Mr. D. 
Pollock the appointment of Chief Justice 
of Bombay from the 2nd of November, 
1846, and at the same time he communi- 
cated with the Chairman and Deputy-chair- 
man of the East India Company, notifying 
that fact to them. It appears that on 
receiving this communication, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, consulting 
the proper officers on the subject, found it 
necessary to return an answer to the Earl 
of Ripon, that the appointment could not 
be made in that form, for it was illegal to 
appoint a judge in prospect; and the letter 
being so returned to the Board of Control, 
the Earl of Ripon wrote another letter to 
Mr. Secretary Gladstone, desiring him to 
have letters patent made out, appointing 
Mr. Pollock Chief Justice of Bombay. On 
the Ist of July letters patent, which I hold 
in my hand, were made out for Mr. Pollock, 
appointing him to that office, and contain- 
ing a clause annulling the appointment of 
Sir H. Roper. The moment I saw this I 
thought it necessary to consult my hon. 
Friend near me (the Attorney General), it 
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appearing to me, though unlearned in the 
law, that from the moment of Mr. Pollock’s 
appointment in July, Sir H. Roper was no 
more Chief Justice of Bombay than I was, 
and that, in fact, all the trials which might 
take place from that time before him were 
coram non judice. In this emergency | 
thought it necessary to lay the case be. 
fore Her Majesty’s Attorney General, 
and take his advice as to what was best 
to be done; for it was quite clear, as the 
noble Lord fairly stated, that very unplea- 
sant consequences might arise from this 
state of things; and that if any trials ofa 
civil or criminal character were to take 
place in Bombay, serious consequences 
might be the result, unless something were 
done to remedy the irregularity. The 
consequence of this application was, that 
my hon. and learned Friend, after a good 
deal of consultation and time spent in ex- 
amining the case, conveyed to me a writ- 
ten opinion, in which he stated it as his 
decided conviction that there was no re- 
medy except by Act of Parliament; and 
that this Act should legalize whatever 
might be done in the interval between the 
appointment of Mr. Pollock and his arrival 
and taking his seat on the bench at Bom- 
bay. It was quite clear that this was the 
only course that could be pursued; and 
accordingly an Act was drawn up and was 
introduced by the present Lord Chancellor 
in the other House of Parliament, having 
the effect alluded to. I should state at 
the same time that there is already ano- 
ther Act in force, not referring to the ju- 
dicial appointments, but to the colonial 
Governments, which had very much the 
same effect as the present measure, on the 
principle, and in some cases in the very 
words, of which it had been framed. I 
should also state that if this be an irregu- 
larity—as no doubt it is—that it is one 
which has not now occurred for the first 
time. The same accident, if accident it 
may be called, occurred in several instan- 
ces, as I find, on looking over the records 
of my office, that Sir F. W. Macnaghten 
did not retire till the 8th of March, 1825, 
but that the patent of his successor, Sir 0. 
Grey, was dated the 29th of November, 
1824; Sir C. E. Grey did not retire till 
the 3rd of July, 1832, but the patent of 
his successor, Sir W. Russell, was dated 
the 28th of January, 1832; Sir J. Frank 
did not retire till the 15th of March, 1834, 
but the patent of his successor, Sir J. P. 
Grant, was dated the 24th of June, 1833; 
Sir Ralph Palmer did not retire till the 
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lst of January, 1836, but the patent of 
his successor, Sir R. Comyn, was dated 
the llth of July, 1835. I state those 
cases to show that this irregularity had 
gecurred before; and I certainly do not 
understand how they could have happened 
so often under the eye of the law officers 
of the Crown. Having stated so much, I 
do not know if it is necessary for me to 
say anything more on this subject. The 
Earl of Ripon took Sir H. Roper’s letter 
as a positive resignation; though I should, 
perhaps, have called it a conditional one. 
He granted him what he required, and se- 
cured to him his main object—the retiring 
pension for seven years. It is not for me 
to make any comments on those facts. I 
should be most happy to give any further 
explanation if I had any more to give; and 
when the subject comes before us in ano- 
ther form, we shall be able to discuss it 
at large; but at present I cannot give my 
noble Friend any more information than I 
have given. 

Sin J. W. TLOGG said, with the matters 
to which the noble Lord had directed their 
attention, the East India Company had no- 
thing whatever to do direetly or indirectly. 
With the recall or the appointment of a 
Judge, they had no more to do than the 
noble Lord himself. But he thought it 
right to say that having occasion to com- 
municate with Lord Ripon, as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, on some matters 
of business, Lord Ripon, so far as_ his 
memory served him, told him in the month 
of May that he had received the resigna- 
tion of the Chief Justice of Bombay, who 
wished not to resign immediately, but 
from November, when he would be entitled 
toapension. Now, that was not unusual; 
but, on the contrary, the constant and uni- 
versal practice. Before the introduction 
of steam, it was the invariable rule that 
all Judges, puisne and chief, gave a year’s 
notice of their intention to resign, in order 
that another new Judge might arrive be- 
fore the departure of the one retiring: this 
was a universal occurrence, and not merely 
accidental. . [Sir J. Hosnouse: That is 
a mistake.] So far as his experience 
went, he never knew a case otherwise. He 
never knew the case of a single Judge who 
did not send notice to the Government of 
his intention to resign. But he begged to 
call the attention of the President of the 
Board of Control to the course adopted on 
the present occasion. He knew nothing of 
the matter personally. and was not aware 
of the exact particulars till they were stated 
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to the House, It appeared, however, that 
Lord Ripon wrote to the Secretary of the 
Colonies, desiring that a patent should be 
made out, constituting Mr. Pollock Chief 
Justice from the 2nd of November. Now, 
he wanted to know from the President of 
the Board of Control why that was not 
done?» [Sir J. Hosnovse : I stated why. } 
He understood his right hon. Friend per- 
feetly to say that Lord Ripon was inform- 
ed the thing could not be done; but still 
the question came to be, why could it not 
be done? Now, he begged to say he had 
in his possession a legal opinion signed by 
very competent legal men, that it could be 
done, so that this was a subject on which 
doctors did not agree. The late Sir W. 
Follett, and the law advisers of the East 
India Company, said that this could be 
done. Hedid not say that they were right, 
nor would he say that the present law officers 
of the Crown were wrong; but if the late 
Sir W. Follett and the other law advisers of 
the East India Company were wrong, the 
error had existed for at least a century. The 
point had been specially brought under the 
attention of Sir W. Follett and Sir F. Pol- 
lock; and when their attention was called to 
it, those learned gentlemen stated that it was 
competent to Her Majesty to appoint judi- 
cial officers in this manner; and that the 
persons so appointed should enter on the 
execution of their office on a day certain. 
He had a great respect for the learned 
Attorney General, and he thought it very 
likely that his law might be right; all he 
wished to point out was that the contrary 
practice had existed. The opinion to which 
he had adverted was given on the retire- 
ment of Sir E. Ryan. That Judge had 
written home to state his intention to re- 
tire; some doubt arose at that time; that 
led to the opinion of the learned gentlemen 
whose names he had mentioned being asked 
for. It was asked for in these terms :— 

‘‘ Whether it is lawful for Her Majesty now to 
appoint a person, duly qualified according to the 
Charter, to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature of Fort William in Bengal ?” 


The answer was— 


“We are of opinion that it is lawful for Her 
Majesty now to appoint a person duly qualified 
according to the Charter to be Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature of Fort William 
in Bengal ; but as the effect of such appointment 
would be to supersede the present Chief Justice, 
we think it desirable that the appointment should 
be made to take effect at some distant day, so as 
coincide with the period of his intended depar- 
ture. (Signed) §“ FrepericK Po.ock. 

‘W. W. Fotterr. 
‘W. R. Spaykie.” 
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In this case the moment these letters pa- 
tent were signed, Sir H. Roper ceased to 
be Chief Justice of Bombay; but in the 
case to which he had referred, the legal 
opinion stated that it was competent to Her 
Majesty to appoint a person duly qualified 
to be Chief Justice, to enter upon his office 
at a distant day, and that day should cor- 
respond with the day of his departure. 
The course there recommended, therefore, 
was the identical course that the Earl of 
Ripon took in the letter which he wrote on 
the first occasion to the Secretary for the 
Colonies, and that was the usual course, 
and the one generally taken. It was the 
course taken in the cases of Sir F. Palmer 
and Sir E. Ryan; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman looked to the letters patent he 
would find that they did not recall the ap- 
pointment of the Judge in office when they 
were made out, but that they had a clause 
stating that the letters patent should take 
effect from the time when they were pre- 
sented in India. This had been the prac- 
tice for a century with regard to all ap- 
pointments to offices in that country. Even 
in the appointments of the Governors Ge- 
neral there was the same error, if this was 
an error; for if Her Majesty could not ap- 
point a Chief Justice of India in this form, 
it could not be competent to the Imperial 
authority, the East India Company, to ap- 
point the Governor General according to 
the same method. But the fact was, that 
ever since a Governor General had first 
been appointed, the appointment ran in the 
same form, and stated that it was to take 
effeet when the new Governor General pro- 
duced it in India. In the appointment of 
Lord Ellenborough, the commission ran, he 
believed, not that the appointment should 
take effect when he arrived, but when he 
joined the majority of his Council; so that 
the practice had been with respect to all 
officers sent from this country to India, that 
the retiring officer should remain in office 
until the new officer should produce his let- 
ters patent. The whole question arose 
from the form of the letters patent. If 
the letter which the Earl of Ripon wrote to 
the Colonial Office in May had been com- 
plied with, there would have been no difti- 
culty at all in the matter. He must de- 
clare his ignorance of the parties ; he 
hardly knew the names of the persons ap- 
pointed till he had heard them from the 
noble Lord ; and he had only risen because 
he thought the House ought to see what 
was the course which had always been pur- 
sued, and which the public convenience re- 
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quired should be pursued if it was lega}; 
and if it was illegal they ought to have ap 
Act of Parliament to amend it. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL must be 
allowed to correct the hon. Baronet ag to 
what he said was the practice that had 
existed in former times. As the hon. Ba. 
ronet had referred to the opinion of the for. 
mer Attorney General, perhaps he might 
be allowed to say that, after mature consi. 
deration, and after communication with ge. 
veral legal friends in whom he had great 
confidence, he had come to the opinion, 
for which he was responsible, and which 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. C. Hob- 
house) had referred to. But he had not 
given that opinion to the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) until he had 
been fortified in his own opinion by the 
opinion of the present Lord Chief Baron ; 
and that opinion had met with the entire 
concurrence of the present Lord Chancel- 
lor, with the entire concurrence of the late 
Lord Chancellor, and, he believed, with the 
entire concurrence of the late Attorney 
General. Sir W. Follett and Sir Frederick 
Pollock were undoubtedly quite right in 
saying that the Queen might now appoint, 
because the mere exercise of the pleasure 
of the Crown on making the new appoint- 
ment vacated the former one ; by that very 
act, and at that instant, was revoked the 
authority of the letters patent by which 
Sir E. Ryan was appoinced. With re- 
spect to the practice the hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. W. Hogg) asked, why the Colonial Of- 
fice did not draw up the patent according 
to the old practice? He (the Attorney 
General) had no right to know what was 
the reason ; but he thought the Colonial 
Office was justified in point of law. From 
the earliest times it had been held—and if 
the hon. Baronet would look into Comyn’s 
Digest, art. ‘ Justices,’’ he would find 
there in the very first head the law laid 
down—that a judicial office could not be 
granted in reversion. [Sir J. W. Hoce: 
There is no reversion here.] None of the 
letters patent, according to the old form, 
granted the office in reversion ; all hada 
clause revoking the previous appointment; 
therefore this clause was not introduced 
into these letters patent for the first time. 
This patent followed former patents in 
that respect. It would indeed be a grave 
charge if any one said that Lord Ripon, or 
any one else, out of the ordinary course, 
had revoked the letters patent; but that 
was not the case; he had appointed Mr. 


D. Pollock in place of Sir H. Roper ; and 
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the letters patent contained a clause revok- 
ing Sir H. Roper’s appointment. That 
was the unform practice of all the patents. 
The object of the Bill which had been in- 
troduced into the other House was to cure 
altogether the inconvenience which had 
been felt, and making in future all letters 
patent to take effect when the arrival of 
the new Judge took place, so as to prevent 
the seat being vacant. 

Mr. S. WORTLEY said, the noble 
lord’s inquiry had given rise to a very im- 
portant matter. It amounted to this, that 
no appointment of a judicial officer in In- 
dia had taken place without there being a 
long interval in which the predecessor act- 
ed without any authority; and in Bombay, 
where there were but two Judges of the 
Supreme Court, there must be the greatest 
inconvenience in consequence. He was 
gad, therefore, that the error was about 
tobe remedied. He perfectly agreed with 
the learned Attorney General; indeed, no 
lawyer could doubt it, that a judicial office 
could not be granted in reversion ; but he 
was not so sure that a judicial office might 
not be appointed too, the appointment 
being made to take effect at a future day ; 
and he was not clear that such an appoint- 
ment, to take effect at a future day, might 
not be made at a time when the office was 
ful. That, he thought, would not be an 
appointment in reversion, because a rever- 
sion was dependent on the tenure or seiz- 
ing of an occupant; and it would not be a 
grant in reversion, because it would take 
elect at a specific certain day when the 
oflice would be vacant. It was but justice 
to Mr. D. Pollock and Mr. Phillips to say, 
that better appointments for the benefit of 
the public could not have been made. He 
must also add, that he knew that for some 
time previous to his appointment Mr. D. 
Pollock had been a candidate for judicial 
ofice in India; and, therefore, it was not 
correct to say, as the noble Lord had done, 
that he was appointed without solicitation 
on his part. Then, again, the statement 
that there was a pre-arrangement that Mr. 
Phillips should leave Liverpool in order to 
make a vacancy for Mr. Perry, was not 
correct; and he was sorry to see that in 
this, as in so many other cases, the noble 
Lord seemed to think that public officers 
must always act from base and unworthy 
motives. The noble Lord seemed to think 
that those who had been brought up in ad- 
miration of the principles of Mr. Canning 
—not having, with the noble Lord, taken 
the earliest opportunity of joining them- 
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selyes with radical reformers ; not having, 
like the noble Lord, abandoned the liberal 
commercial policy of Mr. Canning—must 
have this object before them. The noble 
Lord could not conceive that they adopted 
those measures which had lately been 
adopted with any other object than that 
of patronage, and, as the noble Lord 
called it, payment. The House had not 
forgotten how the noble Lord had charged 
the late Government with making false re- 
turns, the error merely being the mistake 
of aclerk. The House had not forgotten 
how the noble Lord had ineautiously 
charged a noble Earl in another place—a 
man of the highest integrity and honour— 
with making a statement—for it amounted 
to that—while he had a document in his 
pocket at the time that proved the con- 
trary. He was exceedingly sorry that the 
noble Lord again should have made one of 
these attacks; for it showed that it was 
impossible for the noble Lord to bring a 
statement of this sort before the House 
without imputing at the same time im- 
proper motives for it. 

Mr. HUME did not think that the eri- 
mination which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had just made against the noble 
Lord had anything to do with the state- 
ment before the House. If this was not a 
job, it was very like one. It seemed to 
him a very singular proceeding, and, in 
his opinion, a very important matter for 
Sir H. Roper. But there was another 
point. He held in his hand a document 
which contained a downright lie. Yes, in 
this document William Ewart Gladstone 
certifies to a downright lie. [‘‘ Hear!’’] 
Well, an error, a mistake, if you like; but 
it is here certified, that Sir H. Roper hav- 
ing resigned his situation, and so on. 
Now, that is a lie; or, if not a downright 
lie, it is a mistake, I suppose; for Sir H. 
Roper had not resigned when this docu- 
ment was written. [The Earl of Lixcouy: 
It is the ordinary official form.] Why 
should official forms lie in this manner ? 
If a public document to be laid before Her 
Majesty might contain statements that 
were not true respecting individuals, who 
in this country could be safe? Sir H. 
Roper, whom he had not the pleasure of 
being acquainted with, gave timely notice 
to the Government that he wished to re- 
sign his seat. Last February, he said, he 
proposed to resign from the 2nd of No- 
vember following; therefore the statement 
in this document, which was dated in July, 
was not correct, because it represented 
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him as having then resigned. It must be 
remembered, that if Sir H. Roper’s resig- 
nation were to be made to take effect before 
the 2nd of November, he would only be 
entitled to the retiring pension of 7001. a 
year; whereas if he were to resign on the 
2nd of November he would be entitled to 
10007. a year: so that the Bill, as he un- 
derstood it, would deprive Sir H. Roper of 
3001. a year. After a Government which 
had resigned had acted in the way the 
noble Lord had stated—and he knew no- 
thing of the facts beyond what the noble 
Lord had stated—he thought that the case 
called for particular animadversion. But, 
what he wished particularly to remark 
upon was, the gross injustice on the part 
of public men. Here was the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control—a very 
good man, he admitted—and yet he, in 
his official capacity, had superseded a 
Judge who had been six and a half years 
on the bench in India, and who had, con- 
sequently, some experience of the practice 
of the law there, and sent out an individual 
who had no knowledge of the practice of 
the law in that country. This certainly 
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afforded little encouragement to men in 
India to do their duty. Sir Erskine Perry, 
who was the junior Judge, had done his 
duty to the satisfaction of all parties, and 


yet he had been passed over in this ap- 
pointment. Sir Erskine Perry had there- 
fore been ill used; and he protested, on 
the part of that gentleman, against the 
gross act of injustice which had been com- 
mitted towards him ; for he no doubt look- 
ed forward—and ought to have looked for- 
ward—to succeed Sir Henry Roper; and 
he thought the House was obliged then to 
the noble Lord for bringing the matter 
under the notice of the House. He dif- 
fered as much from the noble Lord in 
general as the hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken on the other side (Mr. S. Wortley); 
but that did not warrant him in blaming 
the noble Lord for bringing forward facts 
which were important with respect to the 
administration of justice. He thought 
that the House was much obliged to the 
noble Lord; and he considered the re- 
criminations on the part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman neither well-timed nor just. 

Mr. BERNAL defended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pollock, and remarked that 
no particular blame was, in his opinion, at- 
tachable to the Government for passing 
over Sir E. Perry; for if the hon. Member 
for Montrose would look to Westminster 
Hall, he would see that no puisne Judge 
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was ever elevated to superior authority in 
that court. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not rise to com. 
plain of the noble Lord for bringing for. 
ward this subject. So far as any error 
might have taken place respecting the ap. 
pointment of Judges, the House must be 
very much obliged to any hon. Member for 
pointing out defects of so serious a nature 
in the practice which had uniformly pre- 
vailed, and for affording the opportunity of 
correcting them. He did not pretend to 
any legal knowledge on the subject; but 
instead of attributing the fault of this ap- 
pointment—made previous to the resigna- 
tion of the present Judge, and thereby va- 
cating the existing appointment, and _per- 
haps rendering invalid judicial acts—to the 
Government of the day, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
would lay it rather at the door of Parlia- 
ment, which gave to the Crown the power 
of superseding by warrant in this country 
a Chief Justice administering the law in 
India. For it must be obvious that if the 
law as now laid down was correct, and the 
Crown exercised the power of superses- 
sion, it did incur the enormous difficulty of 
vitiating all the acts of the person exercis- 
ing judicial authority in India. That Go- 
vernment had taken the right course in 
this matter, no man could doubt; if an 
error existed, it was incumbent on them to 
correct it; and even if a doubt existed, to 
refer to the highest legal authorities, in 
order that it might be removed. What he 
complained of in the noble Lord was, that 
without a notice—for the intimation given 
by the noble Lord, from which no man 
could presume that a discussion would 
arise, was equivalent to no notice at all— 
the noble Lord should take upon himself 
to apply to a man as honourable as him- 
self such phrases as ‘‘ nefarious corrup- 
tion’’ and ‘‘flagitious profligacy.’’ The 
noble Lord had never been in office, and 
therefore could not jndge of the motives 
which influenced official men; but if he 
were to judge of the noble Lord’s feelings 
from the terms he applied to those on 
whom such responsibilities devolved, he 
for one did not envy feelings which led the 
noble Lord, without adequate information 
as to facts, or any knowledge but common 
rumour, to excite unjust suspicions against 
aman as upright and honourable as any 
who lived. That the noble Lord should 
suppose his noble Friend the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control (the Earl of 
Ripon), to be so corrupt that for an ante- 
cedent period he should have been nego- 
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tiating with the Lord Chancellor respect- 
ing an appointment to the living of Nocton, 
and should have made a corrupt arrange- 
ment regarding it, was little to the noble 
Lord’s credit. His noble Friend had, by 
the letter which he wrote, called attention 
to a legal error which had long prevailed, 
not alone in this case, butin all others. It 
appeared most extraordinary that in the 
long course of years during which this 
practice had prevailed, no case had oc- 
curred in which an arrest of judgment was 
moved in India, and no attempt had been 
made to vitiate the proceedings of a Judge 
sitting without authority. However the 
law might stand, if any doubt existed, it 
was most important that an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be passed to remove it. With 
respect to the present case, he had no op- 
portunity of making any inquiries, or of 
consulting those who might have been able 
to afford information, his noble Friend the 
late President of the Board of Control, as 
well as the late Secretary to that Board, 
being out of town. He regretted that the 
hon. Member for Montrose should have 
employed such expressions in reference to 
the official document to which Mr. Glad- 
stone had been a party, for though that 
Gentleman himself would probably not re- 
gard them, pain would be caused to those 
of his friends who might learn what the 
hon. Member had said. 

Mr. HUME wished to explain, by say- 
ing that in designating the error an official 
lie, perhaps it was a wrong word—he did 
not attribute anything to Mr. Gladstone. 
But had the department set forth the facts 
truly, they would not have effected their ob- 
ject, and therefore they set forth the facts 
untruly, 

Mr. HENLEY was of opinion, that the 
present time was a most opportune period 
to enter generally on the subject of patron- 
age, and particularly as regarded judicial 
appointments, there being a Bill before the 
House which, if it became law, would con- 
fer great patronage in certain quarters. In 
reference to what had been observed re- 
specting Mr. D. Pollock, he (Mr. Henley) 
could not gather from anything advanced 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
that he said anything about the fitness or 
the unfitness for office of that gentleman; 
all he said upon the subject was, that Mr. 
David Pollock was about sixty-five years 
ofage. The noble Lord did not say one 
word in disparagement of him, so that all 
that had been advanced about the fitness 
or the unfitness of Mr. David Pollock had 
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nothing to say to the question before the 
House. The noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn was equally silent on the subject of 
“‘reversion;”’ but that was just introduced 
into the debate as a sort of set-off against 
more important matters: it was merely in- 
tended as a sort of diversion from the 
main question. Those matters had no 
more to do with the question propounded 
by the noble Lord, than they had to do 
with the north pole. It was a remark- 
able circumstance that the President of 
the Board of Control fully agreed in his 
statement with all the noble Lord advanc- 
ed—on every point there was a complete 
accordance. As to the facts there could be 
no doubt: they stood completely undisputed. 
And what were those facts? A letter was 
received by the late President of the Board 
of Control, from Sir H. Roper, stating 
that he wished to resign his office on the 
2nd of next November, which date would 
complete his seven years, and which would 
entitle him to a large pension. The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn made no com- 
plaint whatever about Sir H. Roper being 
allowed prospectively to resign. In the 
ordinary course of business, a patent to the 
judgeship was to be made out; but on that 
point the noble Lord made no complaint at 
all, although when the authorities in the 
Colonial Office were called on to do so, the 
President of the Board of Control stated 
that he could not do what was required, 
and which it was distinctly unlawful to do. 
What it. was intended by an Act of Parlia- 
ment to remedy now, should have been 
done then, and it should have been done 
at once. But after the lst of July, when 
the late Government was really put out of 
office by a vote of that House, they came 
down in breathless haste to get the matter 
settled, to fix Mr. D. Pollock in office, but 
without adopting one single step to cure 
existing illegalities. In all the preceding 
transactions of that kind, it was supposed 
that every transaction was legally con- 
ducted; but it now appeared that such was 
not the case. The House was told, but 
rather oddly, that Mr. D. Pollock made 
application for the appointment in India 
when he was not younger. How could 
that be done formerly by Mr. D. Pollock ? 
How could he do a thing at a former pe- 
riod, and still not be older? He (Mr. Hen- 
ley) could not comprehend such language, 
as the smallest portion of time must as- 
suredly make a difference in a man’s age. 
But, perhaps, that was merely an official 
mode of speaking—the official mode was 
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one thing, the matter of fact mode was 
quite a different affair—for when it was 
stated that an official gentleman had re- 
signed his office, yet the answer on the 
other side was, that he did not resign, that 
being merely an official way of doing busi- 
ness. The hon. Member for Bute said, he 
was taken by surprise. He (Mr. Henley) 
could not conceive how any hon. Gentle- 
man could say he was taken by surprise, 
after the notice that had been given by the 
noble Lord. What was that notice ? Lord 
G. Bentinck moved— 

“ To ask the President of the Board of Control 
for an explanation of the circumstances under 
which the late appointment of Mr. David Pollock 
to the office of Chief Justice of Bombay was 
made, and for the correspondence relating there 


” 


Which appeared in all the public papers. 
Did any one think that, when an hon. 
Member gave notice of his intention to ask 
the Government for certain Papers, but 
that such hon. Member would introduce in 
a speech the reasons which influenced him 
to ask for what was the object of his Mo- 
tion ? It was the usual practice. He hoped 
that the House would not be led away from 
their decision by the legal hare which had 
been started by the hon. Member the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, or the 
personal matter introduced by the hon. 
Member for Bute. 

The Eart or LINCOLN agreed that it 
was most desirable the attention of the 
House should not be diverted from the 
subject before them. As regarded the al- 
legation of the House not having been 
taken by surprise, he could answer for him- 
self and many hon. Friends near him, that 
they had most certainly been taken by sur- 
prise. He contended that the matter had 
been brought before the House in a most 
unfair manner, when there was not a single 
Member of the late Government in town 
who was cognizant of the facts, and when 
there had not even been the opportunity 
for those who were acquainted with the 
circumstances to instruct their friends in 
town. They had no right whatever to ex- 
pect that the matter would have been 
brought forward. It was certainly the 
practice when Papers were moved for, that 
a speech should be made; but the noble 
Lord had not given notice of his intention 
to move for Papers, and had put his notice 
in a form which could not possibly lead any 
one to suppose that he intended to bring 
forward the gravest charges against indi- 
viduals. The noble Lord’s notice was, 
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that he woould mve for Papers, but that 
he would “ ask the President of the Board 
of Control for an explanation of the cir. 
cumstances under which the appointment 
of Mr. David Pollock to the office of Chief 
Justice of Bombay was made, and for the 
correspondence relating thereto.” All he 
(the Earl of Lincoln) could say was this— 
and he pledged his honour as a Gentleman 
to the fact—that he expected the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn would have 
done simply that which he (the Earl of 
Lincoln) thought ought to have been done 
under the circumstances, which was, to ask 
the President of the Board of Control to 
make that plain statement which he had 
just made; and then the noble Lord, 
having possessed himself of the facts and 
documents, would have afterwards made 
up his mind as to the form in which he 
would bring the case before the House, 
Due notice, at least, should have been 
given, when the late Lord Chancellor and 
the President of the Board of Control were 
to be attacked. But what were the facts? 
On the 4th of May, his noble Friend, then 
President of the Board of Control, wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone. [Sir J. C. Hopnovse: 
On the 4th of May the Queen’s pleasure 
was taken as to the appointment. It was 
not until the 14th of June that the letter 
was written.] The dates were not very 
material to the facts to be established. 
The point he wished to impress upon the 
House was, that so far from the Earl of 
Ripon having applied to Mr. Gladstone to 
have the letters patent made out in the 
usual way, his application was that they 
should be made out, granting the reversion 
of this legal appointment to Mr. Pollock. 
Mr. Gladstone, acting no doubt under the 
advice of the legal authority of that depart- 
ment, wrote to Lord Ripon that that could 
not be done; but he did not call the atten- 
tion of Lord Ripon to the fact, that what 
had generally been done was irregular. The 
impression therefore on Lord Ripon’s mind, 
the course desired to be adopted being pro- 
nounced irregular, was, that the old course 
was the proper one, and that had no doubt 
been the course taken by every antecedent 
Government. He (the Earl of Lincoln) 
distinctly denied, so far as there was any 
information before him, that it was brought 
before the notice of the Earl of Ripon, that 
there had been an irregularity and illegal- 
ity, and that that noble Lord had persisted 
in his course after having been informed of 
the error. What Lord Ripon had been 1- 
formed was, that the patent could not be 
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made out granting the reversion to Mr. 
Pollock. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that Gentlemen 
on the other side had not been taken more 
by surprise in this matter than many 
others. It was only by an accident that 
he had been present on the occasion. Ie 
was at aloss to understand, from the state- 
ment of the noble Lord, what were the 
grounds on which the late Ministers com- 
plained of being taken by surprise on this 
occasion, as they always did when any act 
of their Administration was challenged. 
He understood that it was the form of the 
notice given by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn, as it appeared on the Paper, 
that was the foundation for their allegation 
of being taken by surprise. His noble 
Friend the Member for Lynn had given 
notice that he was going, not to make a 
Motion, but to ask a question. Now, it 
was the ordinary practice in that House, 
when a Member was in opposition to Go- 
yernment, that he should, without intend- 
ing to divide the House, give notice of a 
Motion for Papers, in order to raise a dis- 
cussion, and give the opportunity for the 
expression of opinions impugning the policy 
of the Government. That was not the 


feeling of his noble Friend the Member for 


Lym. Whatever other feelings might 
influence him, no one could suppose him 
animated by hostility to the existing Go. 
vernment. Therefore, he had not given 
his notice in the form which was usual 
when a Member was in hostility to the 
Ministry. His noble Friend had given 
notice of his intention to ask a question, 
and he was to ask for the production of 
correspondence; but under what circum- 
stances? It was to be moved upon the 
Order of the Day, so as to give every hon. 
Member an opportunity of expressing his 
opinions. [The Earl of Lixconn: It was 
not upon the Order of the Day.] He beg- 
ged the noble Lord’s pardon. On the 
Order of the Day there was a series of 
notices, and one of them was by Lord G. 
Bentinck, in theseterms. The hon. Mem- 
ber here read the notice. It was upon the 
Order of the Day that they were now 
speaking; and he asked any hon. Member, 
to whatever party he might belong, whe- 
ther this could be supposed to be an ordinary 
question, to receive a mere official answer, 
and one upon which every body was to be 
stopped from expressing his sentiments ? 
It would have been in every sense most 
unfair to have asked a question of this kind, 
and not have given the opportunity for 
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discussion. What were the facts? Here 
was an appointment made by a Govern- 
ment in ewtremis. It had been said that 
similar appointments had been made ; but 
had they been made under similar cireum- 
stances? He saw inthe statement of the 
case an apparently very improper distri- 
bution of a bit of patronage, made, as he 
believed, by the noble Lord presiding over 
the patronage of India. But the name of a 
noble and learned Lord had been mentioned. 
No one intimately acquainted with that 
noble and learned Lord could suppose him 
influenced by selfish purposes. On the con- 
trary, he (Mr. Disraeli) believed there never 
had been a public man animated by more 
generous impulses. Ile remembered that 
on one occasion the noble and learned 
Lord, expressing his opinions on the sub- 
ject of patronage, said, that during a long, 
and it might be added an illustrious career, 
he had been influenced by three consider- 
ations—the first his duty to the public, the 
second his duty to his party, and the third 
his duty to his friends. He (Mr. Disraeli) 
believed those were the principles which 
animated Lord Lyndhurst, and was sure 
if this question were investigated, the con- 
duct of the noble and learned would come 
out perfectly immaculate. But whatever 
might be his private convictions as to the 
character and conduct of Lord Lyndhurst, he 
could only see in this case a charge brought 
against a responsible Minister, holding the 
high office of President of the Board of 
Control, and accountable for all that had 
taken place. It was no explanation to 
come forward and refer to dates and quar- 
ter-days. Mr. Gladstone had made a cer- 
tain representation. How had the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control acted? With 
the warning before him, he persisted in the 
same course ; and in order to justify his 
conduct makes a certain recital in the 
patent. All the facts showed that he had 
acted not as other Ministers might have 
done, erroneously perhaps, but still in ig- 
norance, but with a full knowledge of the 
circumstances, and completed the trans- 
action at a time when the country had only 
the phantom of an Administration. The 
right hon. Member for Bute had chosen to 
make an attack upon the noble Member 
for Lynn, which, even if it were just, 
was wholly irrelevant, and had enlarged 
upon what he termed the gross attacks of 
the noble Lord. The extreme sensitive- 
ness of the Members of the late Govern- 
ment had been remarked by many. Whe- 
ther that sensitiveness arose from their 
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present position or from their previous 
conduct, he (Mr. Disraeli) could not under- 
take, nor was it necessary, to decide. It 
was well known that persons under pecu- 
liar circumstances were tremblingly alive 
to what they supposed might be an impu- 
tation on their conduct. It was said that in 
persons who had lost their characters, es- 
pecially when of the female sex, there was 
to be observed a great nervous irritability. 
He did not say that there was any analogy, 
or that any inference was to be drawn from 
this in regard to the late Ministers; but 
it was certain that when any allusion was 
made to them, they not only vindicated 
their own characters, but attacked those of 
others. The right hon. Member for Bute 
had, with an indiscretion not to have been 
expected from one so practised and so 
skilful a master of his weapons, referred to 
what all wished to forget and consign to 
oblivion—to that important Government 
return which, if it had not been intention- 
ally falsified, was acknowledged on all 
hands to have been not correct at least; 
and the right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the conduct of the noble Member for Lynn 
on the occasion of what the right hon. 
Gentleman was pleased to call a clerical 
error. It was very well for the right hon. 


Gentleman to talk about clerical errors in 
Government returns; but he begged to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that that 


‘* clerical error’’ remained undisturbed 
until his noble Friend had called public 
attention to it—that there were leading 
articles in the newspapers upon the subject 
—that the return in question formed one 
of the grounds upon which the House was 
asked to give their adhesion to one of the 
most important social and commercial re- 
volutions ever attempted; and whether 
the error was a clerical error or not, the 
public were much indebted to his noble 
Friend for having been the means of giving 
publicity to it. With respect to the 
other part of the attack made upon his 
noble Friend by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in reference to the concealed de- 
spatch, his noble Friend had not accused 
the Government of concealing but of being 
actually ignorant of information bearing 
upon a subject they had brought before 
the House ; and his noble Friend justly 
thought that proof of ignorance was a 
weighty imputation upon a Government 
then recommending a particular measure 
to Parliament grounded on the assumed 
fact that the sympathies and opinions of a 
certain population were in favour of it, 
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while information was then in London 
proving that that population did not s0 
sympathize with it. But the late Govern. 
ment were never easy unless they sup- 
posed there was some imputation on their 
personal honour. Then the right hon, 
Gentleman, not satisfied with these at- 
tacks upon the noble Lord relating to par- 
ticular occurrences, run a-muck at him and 
made another onslaught, on the ground of 
political inconsistency, and, taunting the 
noble Lord with professing to represent the 
opinions of Mr. Canning, accused him of 
being a radical reformer in 1831. He did 
not know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant when he said the noble Lord had 
been a radical reformer. It might, per- 
haps, be difficult for any one to define ex- 
actly with a radical reformer was. His 
noble Friend had voted for the Reform 
Bill. He voted for that scheme of reform 
which the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, of whom the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was one of the few supporters, 
had declared he would stand by. If, then, 
voting for the Reform Bill was to be a 
radical reformer, then the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth and his few followers 
were radical reformers. He did not know 
whether the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown and his friends were willing 
to accept the title of radical reformers; but 
they also voted for the same measure of 
reform as his noble Friend. He was not 
about to offer any remarks—it would be 
presumptuous and unnecessary to do so— 
upon the measure of Parliamentary reform; 
but this he must say, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was so fierce in his at- 
tacks, and so free with his imputations, 
should remember that the sole and only 
cause of that celebrated political project 
becoming the law of the country, was that 
a nobleman, distinguished for his talents 
and powerful from his influence, but cele- 
brated for opinions antagonistic to reform, 
wavered in those opinions, and placed him- 
self at the head of a political party called 
the waverers, and caused that Bill to be- 
come the law of the land. It ill became 
the right hon. Member for Bute, therefore, 
on this as on other occasions, to impute 
radical opinions to any one who supported 
the Reform Bill, when he recollected by 
what personal influence and agency that 
Bill was carried. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Disraeli) that no answer had been given to 
his noble Friend the Member for Lynn. 
He believed that the conduct of the noble 
and learned. Lord to whom he had already 
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alluded would come out pure from the or- 
deal of any investigation into the matter; 
but it did not therefore follow that there 
were not other persons equally noble—he 
would not say equally learned—enjoying 
place and power almost as great, who had 
taken, perhaps in one instance the most 
obvious, and in others the more secret, 
part in this transaction, and who had not 
committed themselves to a course of con- 
duct which required Parliamentary investi- 
gation, and which would, as he believed, 
ultimately receive public reprobation. 

Order of the Day read, and Bill passed 
through Committee. 


MANNING THE NAVY. 

On the Question that the Order of the 
Day for bringing up the Report of Supply 
be read, 

Mr. BERNAL begged to call the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
necessity which existed for providing ex- 
perienced seamen for the British navy. 
He had no doubt that, under the care 
of his noble and right hon. Friends in of- 
fice, the country would be supplied with as 
fine a navy as ever swam the seas, and 
that, so far as the matériel was concerned, 
there could be no complaint. But, in order 
to maintain the naval supremacy of Great 
Britain, it would be absolutely necessary 
that effective measures should be adopted 
for the manning of those fleets. Mere 
matériel, without personnel, would be in- 
sufficient, and he therefore called upon his 
noble Friend to state before they separated 
whether the Government had given atten- 
tion to the question of how the British 
fleet was to be manned hereafter. It was 
well known that at present there would be 
great difficulty in manning twenty addi- 
tional ships, should necessity arise for 
them, with efficient men, properly trained 
and accustomed’ to gunnery. It was in 
that respect the greatest difficulty existed. 
There was no school for training British 
seamen to the use and practice of marine 
artillery, After a three years’ cruise, just 
as the men on board a vessel were tho- 
roughly trained to all their duties, just 
when they had all become able practised 
seamen, they were paid off and discharged. 
He would strongly recommend the adop- 
tion of some plan by which practice should 
be secured to the men. The coast guard, 
for instance, could be erected into a sort of 
school. Heavy marine guns could be sent 
to the several stations, where the men 
could be practised in their use, and by that 
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means the nucleus of a marine reserve 
force, to the number of 8,000 men or 
thereabouts would be provided. 

Captain BERKELEY had taken almost 
the same views as the hon. Gentleman had 
now expressed. He (Captain Berkeley) 
had always thought and said that it was 
perfectly useless for this country to possess 
a fine fleet, if they did not take measures 
for manning it efficiently. Before he held 
office at the Admiralty, he had always 
maintained that sufficient attention had 
not been paid to the manning of our ships 
of war; and now that he was in office, he 
would do all in his power, in conjunction 
with the noble Earl at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, to provide an ample supply of efti- 
cient seamen, who might be available for 
the naval service. He was happy to say, 
that during the short time he (Captain 
Berkeley) had been at the Admiralty, a 
large body of able and efficient men had 
joined Her Majesty’s navy, and that the 
enlistments were rather increasing than 
decreasing. He hoped before the next 
Session to be prepared to submit a plan 
to the Government which would place at 
their disposal a body of thorough seamen, 
who within forty-eight hours would be 
available at Portsmouth or Plymouth in 
sufficient numbers to man a fleet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS considered the matter 
to which the hon. Member for Weymouth 
had directed attention, was one of very 
great importance. The present system of 
manning the navy was very inefficient, and 
no inducements were held out to the men 
to remain in the service. He was inform- 
ed that many of the men who had re- 
cently been discharged from the Excellent 
had entered the American service. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS most positively con- 
tradicted the report that had gone abroad 
that some of the men discharged from the 
Excellent had entered the American ser- 
vice. The fact was, that a great number 
of British seamen had recently left the 
American service to enter our own. In- 
deed, the British naval service had lately 
been very much improved; there had been 
fewer punishments, the men had been bet- 
ter fed and clothed, and the complaints had 
been less frequent than formerly. 

Mr. COWPER considered the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Weymouth (Mr. 
Bernal) very important. The maritime 
defence of the country involved not only 
its safety but its very existence; and this 
country could not expect to maintain the 
position she did in the world unless she 
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had a large disposable force upon any sud- 
den outbreak of war. 

Report agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, August 19, 1846. 


Minores.] New Member Sworn. For Kilkenny 
County, Richard Smithwick, Esq. 
Pusiic Briis.—1° Railway Commissioners. 

2°- Consolidated Fund; Public Works (Ireland) (No. 4); 
Public Works (Ireland) (No. 5) ; Poor Employment (Ire- 
land); Constabulary (Ireland). 

Reported. New Zealand Loan Act Amendment ; Customs 
Duties (No. 2); New Zealand Government; Tithes Com- 
mutation; Private Bills. 

30. and passed. Income Tax Deduction; Lunatic Asy- 
lums ({reland). 

PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Mark Philips, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Captain Layard, and Sir John 
Pakington, praying that the Spirit Licenses and Duties 
Bill may not pass into a Law.—By Mr. Henry Berkeley, 
from Members of the Bristol Auxiliary Peace Society, and 
Members of the Committee of the British Anti-War Asso- 
ciation, and by Mr. Montague Gore, from Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Town Council of the Borough of Barnstaple, 
in the County of Devon, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Flogging in the Army and Navy.—By several 
hon. Members, from a great number of Medical Practi- 
tioners, in favour of the Medical Practitioners Bill—By 
Mr. Hume, from Robert Scott Burn and John Howden, 
Patent Solicitors in Edinburgh, and Agents for the Na- 
tional Association for obtaining a Reform of the Patent 
Laws, praying the House to take into consideration the 
present Patent Laws of Great Britain, with a view to 
their Alteration or Amendment, their Assimilation to the 
Patent Laws of Continental Kingdoms, or to the Law of 
Copyright at present existing in this Kingdom.—By Cap- 
tain Layard, from Members of the Relief Committee of 
the Hollymount Union, and from Members of the Gallen 
and Costello Relief Committee, County of Mayo, suggest- 
ing Measures of Poor Relief (Ireland).—By Sir John Pak- 
ington, from Inhabitants of Pershore, in the County of 
Worcester, and by Mr. Edmund Turner, from St. Austell, 
in the County of Cornwall, in favour of the Small Debts 
Bill.—By Viscount Ebrington, from Householders, Work- 
men, and Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity of Hampstead 
Road, in the Borough of Marylebone, for the Adoption of 
Measures for Redeeming and Extinguishing the Tolls 
upon Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall Bridges.—By 
Mr. Hume, from James Hayman, for Alteration of Law 
respecting Weights and Measures. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP OF INDIA. 

On the Motion that the Orders of the 
Day be read, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: I beg leave 
to ask the indulgence of the House whilst 
I make an explanation to the House which 
is very painful to myself. It will be in the 
recollection, Sir, of the House, that in 
the course of the observations which I 
made yesterday, I was guilty of insinu- 
ating that in the job of which I was 
treating, in addition to all that had been 
done as regards the appointment to the 
oftice of Chief Justice of Bombay, a barter 
of patronage had taken place between Lord 
Lyndhurst and my Lord Ripon. Sir, I 
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made that statement on an authority on 
which I thought, and think now, I was en. 
titled to place confidence. I made that 
statement on the authority of a gentleman 
high in his profession, who volunteered, on 
seeing the notice that I had publicly given, 
to write a statement which he requested 
might be laid before me; and who, from his 
close relationship with the living of Nocton, 
I thought could not by possibility be mis- 
taken in the facts—the circumstantial facts 
—which he stated in that letter to me. Sir, 
acting in the perfect confidence of the truth 
of that statement, so circumstantial in re- 
spect to the living of Nocton, and so cor- 
rect as I knew it to be in every detail as 
regarded all the other appointments, I ven- 
tured yesterday to state that such a report 
existed out of doors. I stated it as a re- 
port, though, on my conscience, I believed 
there was no doubt about the fact. In 
order that any such barter as that could 
have taken place, of course it was neces- 
sary that the presentation of the living of 
Nocton should bein the gift of the late Lord 
High Chancellor of England. My corre- 
spondent stated as a fact that the living was 
in the gift of the Lord High Chancellor of 
England; but having an opportunity of look- 
ing last night into a book called the Clergy 
List, I discovered to my amazement—and 
I will say, considering the charge I made, 
to my perfect horror—that the living of 
Nocton was not in the gift of the Lord 
High Chancellor at all; and therefore, that 
it was utterly impossible there could be 
any foundation for the charge I had made 
of a barter of patronage between Lord Ri- 
pon and Lord Lyndhurst. I thought it my 
duty to come here to the House; and in the 
face of the House and of the country, as 
publicly as I made the charge to retract it. 
I could not rest a moment under the feel- 
ing that I had been guilty of aggravating a 
charge against any persons. I have come 
here, therefore, in the fullest and the amplest 
manner to make the best amends in my 
power, and to offer an apology to both those 
noble individuals for having been made the 
means—the innocent means—of propagat- 
ing a charge so discreditable to them. 
And, Sir, if I have hurt their feelings for 
the space of four-and-twenty hours, I can 
assure them that they will have ample com- 
pensation in the feelings of deep humilia- 
tion which I entertain for having brought 
forward such a charge against them. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE moved the Second 
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Reading of the Constabulary (Ireland) 
Bill, the main object of which was to carry 
out the pledge given by Her Majesty’s late 
Government, on the occasion of the discus- 
sion on the Corn Bill; and to take on the 
Consolidated Fund that portion of the 
charge of the constabulary force now paid 
by the counties in Ireland. He would add, 
that though he should be at any time reluc- 
tant to withhold a boon promised to the 
Irish counties, he would feel particularly 
so at the present moment, when they had 
just passed a Bill which threw on the pro- 
perty of Ireland the charge of relieving the 
distress consequent on the failure of the 
potato crop in that country. There was 
another point in the Bill to which he wished 
also to allude. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to look on this measure as one of 
coercion. He had utterly to deny that 
there was anything of coercion in it, or 
that there was anything unconstitutional 
or anomalous in its provisions. It added 
to the Lord Lieutenant’s powers of increas- 
ing the reserved force of the Irish consta- 
bulary; but whether that reserved force 
consisted of 200 men or of 400 men, in- 
volved no constitutional principle whatever. 
By the Bill as it now stood, if any district 
in Ireland became disturbed so as to re- 
quire an additional police force, it was pro- 
vided that the expense of that additional 
force, so long as it was required in the dis- 
trict, should be paid, as at present, at the 
expense of the county. These were the 
main objects of the Bill; and he trusted 
that it would therefore receive the support 
of the House. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE had to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his explanation. 
He perfectly recollected that when the 
Corn Bill had been introduced, there was a 
pledge that the counties of Ireland should 
be relieved from the expense of the consta- 
bulary force in the event of that Bill pass- 
ing. It was, he thought, quite right that 
that engagement should be carried out, as 
Parliament was pledged to it; but at the 
same time he must say, that a great consti- 
tutional principle was involved in the Bill, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had not 
at all alluded. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the reserved force was to be in- 
creased by 200 men; but he lost sight of 
the provision by which, in a district declared 
to be disturbed, the Lord Lieutenant should 
have a power to increase the police foree 
to any extent that he should think proper. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared not to 
have read his own Bill. It was not 200 
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additional men, but 2,000 or 50,000 men, 
that might be sent into any particular dis- 
trict by the Lord Lieutenant; and to in- 
crease in that manner such a force, which 
was virtually a military force, was, he 
maintained, unconstitutional. It was un- 
constitutional that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have the power of increasing a part 
of the standing army to any extent he 
thought proper, and of putting his hand 
into the public purse to support it. The 
Bill had been printed only that morning, 
when this unconstitutional principle was for 
the first time introduced into it; and he 
thought time ought to be given, both to 
the country, to Ireland, and to the House, 
to consider it fully. He would, therefore, 
move that the second reading be postponed 
for a week. 

Mr. PIGOTT said, this Bill did not 
alter the law as it at present stood, under 
the Constabulary Act, by which the num- 
ber of the constabulary force to be perma- 
nently employed in every county was fixed; 
so that beyond a certain maximum the 
Lord Lieutenant could not go. But by 
the existing law, the number of the force 
employed in any county might be increased 
temporarily in the following manner. On 
the representation of two or more magis- 
trates met at sessions for the purpose, the 
Lord Lieutenant might increase the num- 
ber of constabulary in any district. That 
provision of the law was continued in the 
present Bill. The Lord Lieutenant could 
not increase the police force in any district, 
without such a representation being made 
to him. But besides that, -the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had a power of augmenting the 
number of the constabulary in a district 
without the consent of the magistrates, to 
the extent of fifty men; but it was under- 
stood that any such augmentation was to 
be altogether of a temporary kind, and 
only to continue while the district remained 
disturbed. The present Bill altered that 
arrangement, because it might happen that 
fifty additional men might not be a suffi- 
cient number to effect the purpose re- 
quired. He would remind the House that 
in the late discussions on what was called 
the Coercion Bill, it had been alleged that 
the county of Leitrim was quicted by an 
extraordinary application of the military 
and police forces; and those who opposed 
the Bill argued, and as he thought truly, 
that by similar means, namely, an augmen- 
tation of the forces in the district, and pro- 
per patrolling, similar results would be ac- 
complished in the other disturbed districts 
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of the country. It was, however, thought 
that a limitation of the additional force to 
the number of fifty men, would not be suf- 
ficient in all cases; and it was accordingly 
proposed to put the necessary power into 
the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, to ex- 
ceed that number should he think it re- 
quired. There was, however, no intention 
to make that power permanent. When- 
ever the necessity should cease, and the 
proclamation should be withdrawn or should 
expire, the entire of the augmented force 
should be withdrawn, and removed to the 
reserved depét in Dublin. It was proposed 
that the disturbed district should pay the 
expense of the additional force while it 
would be required; and that provision 
would, he thought, afford a security against 
the foree being continued in the district 
longer than the necessity required. 

Amendment withdrawn. Bill read a 
Second Time. 


CLAIMS OF THE ARMY. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS rose to propose 
the Motion relative to rewards for the 
army of which he had given notice. In 
bringing forward this Motion, he believed 
he was justified in saying that the officers 
of the army were less considered and less 
fairly rewarded than officers in any other 
department of the State. That cireum- 
stance, coupled with the fact, that some 
years had now elapsed since any state- 
ment on behalf of the officers of the army 
had been made to the House, induced him 
at the present moment to press the subject 
upon the attention of the Government. 
The claims of the army were often met in 
that House in a very summary manner ; 
the answer being, that the expenses of the 
army, navy, and ordnance departments 
were already so great, that nothing more 
could be done for that particular branch of 
the service. He wished the House to re- 
member, however, that not less than 
5,000,000/. sterling of the amount voted 
for those services had nothing whatever to 
do with the personnel of the armed force 
—such, for example, as the packet ser- 
vice, the convict service, the building of 
ships and docks, and numerous other items, 
from which neither the army, the navy, 
nor the ordnance derived any benefit what- 
ever. During the advocacy of the claims 
of the navy, constant allusion was made to 
the age of the officers holding the ranks of 
captains and commanders; and there could 
be no doubt, as stated in the Report of the 
Commission of Naval and Military Inquiry, 
that the ages of the naval officers generally 
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were so far advanced, as in many Cases to 
preclude the possibility of expecting good 
and efficient service from them. But the 
Commission added— 

“ And doubtless an equal degree of inefficiency 

would have been shown in the army, if the state. 
ments had contained, as those from the Admiralty 
do, one general table of all ranks, either in full 
pay or in retirement, or who had at any time be- 
longed to the service.” 
He believed that the colonels averaged 
forty-seven years in the service. To show 
that the power of giving promotion was 
more frequently used by the Admiralty 
than by the Commander-in-Chief, he would 
refer the House to the evidence of Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, given before the Com- 
mittee in 1833. Lord Fitzroy Somerset 
said— 

“Perhaps it may not be generally known that 
the promotion of the army without purchase, 
which is the only promotion that affects the pub- 
lic purse, is much less than it is in the navy. In 
1831, one major was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel, while seven commanders were made post- 
captains; seven captains of the army obtained 
majorities, and fourteen naval lieutenants were 
made commanders.” 

He did not wish to prejudice the claims of 
the navy—he considered them of the 
strongest character; but he contended 
that, neglected as both services had been, 
the army had been much more neglected 
even than the navy. He would now take 
the allowance granted to retired officers of 
both officers, and he would place them in 
juxtaposition. There were 619 naval 
captains on the half-pay list, with an al- 
lowance of 130,003. a year, and 669 com- 
manders, with an allowance of 107,665I. 
a year, altogether 237,668/. Now, what 
was the amount in the army f—and the 
House must remember that there were in 
the army, of all ranks, 139,000, whilst in 
the navy there were only 29,500. In the 
army the half-pay list of officers of corre- 
sponding rank with captains and com- 
manders in the navy was as follows :— 
195 lieutenant-colonels ... ... £41,155 a year 
281 majors 48,754 “ 


Tn all ... £89,909 “ 
as against 237,668/. Again, the naval retired 
list was much higher than the army retired list. 
In the navy there were 
52 captains 
292 commanders 


«.. £10,110 a year 
40,067 “ 


Altogether ... £80,177 “ 
whilst against that, in the army were— 


20 lieutenant-colonels 
20 majors ... ... .. 
20 lieutenant-colonels, 100. a year 
each (30 years constant service)... 2,000 


... £6,205 a year 
5,840 “ 


“ 


£14,045 
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It was stated by officers in the navy that 
the retired list at present was not adequate. 
But if 80,0001. were not adequate for the 
retired list of the navy, how insufficient 
must 14,0007. a year be for the retired 
list of the army! In advocating the claims 
of the officers of the army, they were some- 
times met with the ery, ‘‘ Oh but you have 
got the privilege of purchasing ;’’ and a 
very pretty privilege it was! Instead of 
being a benefit or a privilege, he could not 
but characterize it as the most oppressive 
usury, and as highly dishonourable to the 
Governments which had sanctioned it for 
so many years. He did not hesitate to 
say, that no other profession in the country 
was so highly taxed as that of the soldier 
for the benefit of the State. The defence 
of the system of purchasing was, that it 
relieved the State from the necessity of 
purchasing retirement for old officers. Let 
them take now the position of a general 
officer, of whom there were at present 265, 
having been reduced to that number from 
576 in 1815, and from 419 in 1833. Let 
them see what was the condition of the 
general officer who enjoyed a regiment and 
asalary of 1,000 a year. About 100 of 
those officers had 1,000 a year ; the rest 
of them had only 400 a year. Those 265 
officers then received about 100,0001. a 
year between them ; 200 of them had pur- 
chased their commissions, and they would 
find that at the minimum infantry price 
they had paid about 800,000/. before they 
had got their regiments. He would take 
now the case of the most fortunate class, 
of a lieutenant-colonel of the Guards. 
A lieutenant-colonel of the Guards paid 
12,000/., perhaps, for his commission: add 
to that the interest which he lost for twenty 
years, and, if very fortunate, at sixty years 
of age, he gets 1,000 a year. Evidently, 
pecuniarily, he must be a decided loser. 
The State had obtained his services for 
less than he was out of pocket. A few 
days ago a case was mentioned, which led 
to the Government being seriously re- 
proached for taking advantage of a young 
recruit. Why, he doubted whether the 
young officer might not justly complain of 
being politically swindled by the Govern- 
ment in a still greater degree, for he heard 
of pensions and honours and medals granted 
with prodigious profuseness, and fancied 
perhaps some day to succeed to those re- 
wards. Now, what was the actual debtor 
and creditor account of those 265 general 
officers to whom he had referred with the 
State? They had bought their commis- 
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sions at a cost of more than a million of 
money; and for that at an advanced age 
half of them received a life annuity of 
1,0001. a year. They were not allowed to 
sell their annuity ; and the million which 
they had expended, with at least twenty 
years’ accumulation, was inevitably lost to 
their families. What chance had the old 
officer of having his services adequately 
acknowledged ? Let them take as an ex- 
ample the following case, which resembled 
so many others: During a recent debate 
in that House, the name of a commanding 
officer of a regiment was introduced, whose 
exemplary conduct met the approbation of 
all sides of the House. That officer had 
served forty-six years, and had been twenty 
years the commander of a regiment. <Ac- 
cording to their present mode of promotion, 
in ten years that officer might be major- 
general, and in fifteen years he might per- 
chance have a regiment and 1,000 a year. 
But thirty years before, he had paid 10,000 
guineas for his commission. To that sum 
let them add the accumulated interest, and 
they would see what his family lost by his 
services to the State. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the officers of the army 
of this country were worse off than the 
officers in the French army; and this struck 
him as being particularly unjust, when it 
was known, as was stated in the Report of 
the Committee of 1833, that— 

‘* Whilst the salaries and emoluments of most 
branches of the civil service have considerably in- 
creased since 1792, those of the superior officers 


of the army are, with few exceptions, the same as 
they were a century ago.” 


the Army. 


Upon some of these points to which he had 
alluded, he held in his hand a valuable 
communication from the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Lord Hill, dated ‘‘ Strathfield- 
saye, March 7, 1843,” and which was con- 
tained in the appendix to the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons. It 
was as follows— 


“The detailed effect of this purchase of com- 
missions upon the payment of all officers for their 
service, will be shown presently. It is obvious 
that in calculating the remuneration which any 
officer receives for his service, the amount of the 
interest which he loses upon the sum paid as the 
price of his commission must be taken into the 
account—it is a direct deduction upon the pay of 
the officer. This fact must never be 
lost sight of; and it will be of great importance 
in the comparison between the amount of the pay 
and allowances of the officers of the British army, 
and those of foreign armies, and those of the cor- 
responding ranks of the British navy.” 


Here follows a variety of calculations in 
proof of the foregoing, showing the com- 
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parative disadvantages of the military offi- 
eer who has spent perhaps all he had in 
purchasing. Then follows :— 

“Tn point of fact (his Grace says) the promo- 
tion of the officers of the army by purchase is- 
a saving of expense to the public, and highly bene- 
ficial to the service, although it falls severely upon 
individuals ‘(on the officers) . . The per- 
mission to sell their commissions to younger, more 
active, healthy, and energetic, and better qualified 
men, relieves the service from a burden, at the 
same time that it throws none upon the State in 
the shape of remuneration, reward, or provision 
for men worn out by the length and arduous nature 
of the services required from all British officers.” 


Tie held that it throws no burden upon the 
State; the burden was shifted to the 
shoulders of the officer. 

“On the other hand, an examination of the de- 
tailed operation of the system of promotion by 
purchase, or the remuneration intended to be 
given by the public to the officers of the army for 
their service, will show that those who purchase 
their commissions, which are certainly three-fourths 
of the whole number, receive but little for their 
service besides the honour of serving the King.” 
The various, severe, irksome, perilous, and 
responsible duties required from the officer 
in all parts of the world, against internal 
and external enemies, &c., and the scanty 
pay afforded, are then gone into. And— 

“‘ This officer (the Duke says) has but little hope 


of promotion, unless he ean purchase it, nor of 


rest nor relief from his exertions, if he should ob- 
tain it, as long as he has health and strength to 
serve. Surely (adds his Grace), men with such 
qualities, and so employed, cannot be allowed to 
believe the Legislature is unmindful of ser- 
vices,” 

It appeared very strange that one battle 
or two should be considered sufficient on 
a recent occasion to entitle those engaged 
in them to a medal; and that six years’ 
constant fighting in the Peninsula should 
not be considered sufficient to establish a 
claim either to a medal or a ribbon. When 
they had scen medals recently given for so 
many shorter periods of service, it appeared 
inconsistent to refuse that mark of dis- 
tinction to those who fought at Trafalgar 
or in the Peninsula. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the Government would consent 
to grant to them the same boon which it 
had already eonferred upon others. The 
hon. and gallant Member concluded by 
moving— 

“That this House will, on Wednesday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of an 
humble Address to be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
order that some adequate measure of relief may be 
awarded to the old War Officers of the Army of 
various ranks, towards remedying the retardment 
of promotion in late years, and the consequent in- 
creasing privation, in advanced age, of professional 
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advantages or provision, and that the same may 
be commensurate with the important boon now at 
length proposed by Government to be granted to 
the Navy ; also, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that a favourable con- 
sideration be granted to the humble and dutiful 
representations of the surviving Veterans of Tra. 
falgar and the Peninsular War, for a medal com. 
memorative of their faithful service in those great 
conflicts.” 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I find it extremely 
difficult to make a proper reply to the hon, 
and gallant Officer who has just sat down; 
for it is impossible to discuss adequately 
and properly all the various claims of the 
officers and men of our army and navy, 
and to point out in detail how their services 
ought to be rewarded. I think that the 
House acts wisely and consistently when, 
in voting sums for the maintenance of the 
army and navy, it leaves the distribution 
of those sums to the advisers of the Crown 
and the Naval and Military Departments, 
With respect to the elaborate comparison 
made by the hon. and gallant Officer be- 
tween the army and navy, I must say I 
think he has underrated the advantages 
enjoyed by the officers of the army. We 
had a Committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject; and it appeared, in relation to the 
command of regiments, that we have 98 
regiments of infantry, and 26 of cavalry; 
and that officers in the army enjoy, in con- 
sequence, advantages which are not shared 
by officers in the navy—that, in fact, they 
have rewards to which there are no similar 
rewards in the navy. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member quoted the opinion of the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject of pur- 
chase. The Duke of Wellington, by an 
elaborate and detailed expression of opin- 
ion, made out a case for the maintenance 
of the present system of purchases in our 
army. I believe, however, if the system 
of purchase in the army were now, instead 
of being so long established, introduced for 
the first time, the arguments against pur- 
chase might preponderate; but, existing as 
it does, and conferring, according to the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington, advan- 
tages both upon the State and the Army, 
I think it ought not to be lightly relin- 
quished at an enormous expense. The 
present system of purchase affords to many 
old officers the means of obtaining certain 
sums by the sale of their commissions to 
younger officers, who thus fill their places, 
and are placed in a position, after the lapse 
of some years, to obtain similar sums if 
they wish to dispose of their commissions. 
The hon. and gallant Member proposes that 
there should be some rewards offered to 
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the army commensurate with the plan of 
retirement which has been proposed for the 
navy; but all I can say with respect to that 
is, that the Commander-in-Chief does not 
think that such a course is requisite, and that 
such a plan as that proposed in the navy 
ought not to be proposed for adoption with 
respect to the army. The House will recol- 
lect that some years ago a question of the 
nature now before us was brought forward 
for its consideration; and I, being then a 
Minister of the Crown, stated it was im- 
possible for this House to judge of the 


merits of the various Motions brought for- ‘ 
ward on behalf of the army, navy, and . 


marines, and that I thought it better that 
a Commission should be formed to inquire 
into those claims, that Commission to con- 
sist partly of officers of the navy of high 
rank, partly of officers of the army of high 
rank, and partly of Members of the Legis- 
lature who usually occupied a prominent 
position in the consideration of public af- 
fairs. The Commission was appointed, 


and amongst its Members it numbered the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir George Cockburn, 
and other distinguished officers of the army 
and navy who recommended certain mea- 
sures for the adoption of the House. Those 
measures were adopted, and I own after 


that I feel a difficulty in agreeing to other 
plans which may be proposed by hon. 
Members of this House. [Sir De Lacy 
Ryans: I proposed no particular plan. | 
That is true; but the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will allow me to make another 
observation. le says that officers of the 
army who have served a number of years 
suffer an actual loss of money in conse- 
quence of the small income which they 
derive from the State and the slowness of 
promotion. I do not see how, under the 
present circumstances, that can altogether 
be avoided. The House will recollect that 
we were some years ago engaged in a war 
which required prodigious exertions and a 
numerous army, in order to enable us to 
meet a formidable enemy. A state of 
peace followed; and when such a state of 
peace continues, as it has continued, for 
thirty years, when we have consequently a 
greatly reduced army and navy, promotion 
must necessarily become slow, and it is in- 
evitable that a great number of officers 
cannot be advanced without putting the 
country to an enormous expense. That is 
a state of things which I do not sce how 
we can avoid. With regard to granting 
medals to those who fought at Trafalgar 
and in the Peninsula, I must say that I 
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think it involves a question which ought to 
have been considered and submitted to 
Parliament at the end of the war. It is 
now forty years since the battle of Trafal- 
gar, and thirty-two years since the last- 
of the services of our army in the Penin- 
sula ceased; and I think it is rather late to 
call upon the advisers of the Crown to 
bring forward the question of rewards for 
services which are so long passed. I have 
no doubt Lord Liverpool and the Duke of 
Wellington considered what ought to be 
done at the termination of the war, with a 
view to reward the services of those who 
were engaged in that war. I will not, 
therefore, venture to say now whether the 


‘ course which was taken on that occasion 


was such as to place those officers who 
fought at Trafalgar, and who advanced 
against the enemy from Lisbon to Tou- 


; louse, in the position which they ought to 


occupy. It is too late, in my opinion, now 
to propose the adoption of a new course 
with respect to those officers, and I must 
therefore oppose the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member. 

Mr. HUME challenged the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer to bring this question before the 
House next Session in such a shape as would 
enable him (Mr. Hume) to bring forward 
detailed arithmetical statements respecting 
it, and he would engage to show that the 
expense for officers in the British army was 
threefold that of the officers of the French 
army; in fact, no State of Europe had to 
pay so heavy a charge for officers of the 
army as England. He believed we had 
more generals in England, with our 100,000 
men, than they had in France with their 
400,000 men. The principle of purchase 
was most objectionable, as enabling inte- 
rest to gain rank over merit. He had been 
long enough with the army to have seen 
the ill-effects produced, when meritorious 
officers of experience found themselves su- 
perseded by mere boys, as happened every 
day. If merit were more recognized, a 
class of officers would be obtained who 
would be more devoted to their duties and 
to the service. 

Captain PECHELL hoped, that next 
Session, the House would take into con- 
sideration the questions of purchasing com- 
missions, and the favouritism at the Horse 
Guards. Meantime, he thanked the gal- 
lant Officer, the Member for Westminster, 
for the honest and zealous intention he 
had shown to benefit the neglected condi- 
tion of those who had rendered such dis- 
tinguished services to the country. 
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Cartan CARNEGIE thought the gal- 
lant Officer had completely succeeded in 
making out a case. The same question 
had been mooted in the House of Com- 
mons two and a half years ago. He (Cap- 
tain Carnegie) was then absent, and had 
no opportunity of discussing the subject; 
but, on referring to the report of the de- 
bate which then took place, he found that 
the chief opponent of the proposal then 
made was Sir H. Hardinge—now very 
justly created Viscount Hardinge; but on 
that occasion, the gallant Officer could 
have little expected that in so short a pe- 
riod he should have himself to distribute 
medals to some of the very officers to 
whom he then denied them, for their dis- 
tinguished services at the battles of Mea- 
nee, Aliwal, and Sobraon. He did not 
consider the paucity of their numbers, or 
the distance of time, any reason for with- 
holding these medals still. 

Captaris LAYARD stated, without the 
fear of contradiction, that there was no 
service in England so ill requited as the 
army, and that without money or interest 
no amount of industry, ability, or assiduity 
could, taking the average of men, advance 
them in their profession. This was a 


question which had been too long neglect- 


ed; but he hoped it would receive more at- 
tention in future. He feared that, at 
present, the system of purchasing commis- 
sions could not be done away with, because 
there was so much money invested in that 
way, and he suspected the House was not 
prepared to agree to grant compensation 
for that sum. But the system was un- 
doubtedly a very bad one. On the subject 
of granting medals to the old veterans of 
Trafalgar and the Peninsula, he confessed 
he felt very deeply. He was delighted to 
hear the speech of the gallant oficer oppo- 
sito (Captain Carnegie), who had referred 
to Sir H. Hardinge, an officer for whom 
he (Captain Layard) entertained great re- 
spect, and he never felt so sorry as when 
he heard him oppose the proposition of 
giving medals to the old soldiers in ques- 
tion; but when that officer had himself re- 
ceived pensions and rewards from that 
House, and when he had found that, in India, 
the best and most proper way of rewarding 
the men whom he there commanded was 
by distributing medals against them, he 
confessed it did seem to him astonishing 
that those who had performed far more 
gallant deeds than the men who had been 
thus rewarded in India, should be refused a 
similar honour. He had seen last week, a 
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report of the address of Sir Charles Napier 
to the regiments of Kurrachee, on present. 
ing to them the Meanee medals, in which 
he said— 

“ Thus soldiers medals are won—more by dis. 

cipline than by any extraordinary efforts of indj- 
vidual courage. ‘To reward this obedience medals 
are bestowed, so that every man who wears this 
honoured badge is known to the world asone who, 
in the midst of the noise, the danger, and the con- 
fusion of battle, had obeyed his orders and per- 
formed the three great duties of a soldier—first, 
not to fire without orders ; next, when he does fire, 
to level low, so as to make sure of striking down 
an enemy ; thirdly, to keep his ranks and dress 
upon hiscolours, The medal tells the world that 
he has bravely done these things, and no man can 
walk with one of these medals on his breast with- 
out feeling the conscious pride of an intrepid sol- 
dier.” 
But he would ask the House and the coun- 
try what must be the feelings of those old 
Peninsular veterans, who by their skill and 
bravery had made themselves the wonder 
and admiration of the world, when they 
walked by with no medals to grace their 
breast, and saw those who, though they had 
done all that was demanded of them, had 
not been tried to one quarter the extent 
the Peninsular veterans had been tried? 
Look at the French army, where such 
honours were freely bestowed. France 
knew the cheap advantage of giving medals 
for great actions. It was no answer to 
say that the actions for which these honours 
were claimed occurred 30 or 40 years ago. 
If they had done wrong in withholding 
those honours, that was no reason why 
they should not now do right. He trusted 
that the heads of the army would yet be 
persuaded to take the subject into consi- 
deration. He hoped that the Motion which 
had to-day been so ably brought under their 
consideration would again be brought for- 
ward, and that the time was coming when 
they would not consider length of time any 
exoneration from doing justice to those 
who so well deserved it. 

Si W. VERNER regretted to perceive 
that the welfare of the army excited so 
little interest, that on a question of this im- 
portance there should not be twenty Mem- 
bers present. The gallant officer opposite 
(Sir D. L. Evans) was entitled to the thanks 
of the army for the manner in which he 
had brought their services under the notice 
of the House. He knew that the officers 
who had served in the Peninsula felt very 
much that they had nothing to show for 
their long services. He had heard that at 
one time it had been intended to give them 
medals, but it was said the die had been 
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broken after it was made. He had ‘him- 
self the honour to wear the only medal 
which had been issued during the war, ex- 
cept to those in command—he meant the 
medal for Waterloo—and he saw no reason 
why a similar honour should not be con- 
ferred upon those who had served in the 
Peninsula. 

CotonEL REID agreed most cordially 
in every word that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Westminster; and he begged 
to tender the hon. and gallant Member his 
sincere thanks for the zealous way in which 
he had espoused the cause of the army. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had stated 
that the State derived no benefit from the 

urchase of commissions. He maintained 
that it did. A short time ago, for instance, 
he, after being thirty years in the army, 
and having no chance of seeing foreign 
service, determined to retire upon full pay. 
He applied, and was told he could do so, 
provided he paid the whole amount of a 
full-pay commission. Well, he paid 4,5001., 
which was the full-pay price for a commis- 
sion, but this did not go into the pocket of 
the officer who vacated for him. Part of 
it went into the public purse, and he had 
been told that it was for the purpose of 
reducing the heavy amount of the half-pay 
list. There was one practice with regard 
to officers’ commissions which appeared to 
him to involve much hardship to indivi- 
duals. It was this, that if an officer died, 
his commission (even though it might have 
cost him 10,0001.) was immediately given 
to another officer who had the privilege of 
selling it immediately. Thus the estate 
of the deceased officer was less by so much. 
A ease of this kind happened to a brother 
ofticer of his, who was so attached to his 
regiment that he could not be prevailed on 
to sell out, and he died, holding his com- 
mission, which was immediately given to a 
riding-master in another regiment, who 
held the rank of lieutenant, and by whom 
it was at once sold. 
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so sweeping a condemnation. Under the 
present system there had been no difficulty 
in getting officers for the army, who were 
undoubtedly both brave and able, and ready 
and willing to discharge their duty under 
all circumstances. He was not sure if the 
same system were carried out among the 
regiments of the line as that which was 
followed in the artillery, whether they 
would not find, when regiments were or- 
dered upon colonial and foreign service, 
that very great detriment would accrue to 
the army. It had been the fashion to ac- 
euse the Horse Guards of an improper dis- 
tribution of patronage: so long as patron- 
age vested in the hands of individuals, 
there would be no doubt cases of disap- 
pointment; but he was sure that patronage 
was administered by those at the head of 
the army as fairly as possible. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had stated that the very 
last thing that he would advise any man, 
whether in or out of the House, to do, 
would be to bring up one of his sons to the 
army asa profession. He could, however, 
assure his hon. and gallant Friend, that the 
number of applications for commissions, 
even under the present system of purchase, 
exceeded the vacancies that might be ex- 
pected to occur in the course of twenty 
years. He did not think, therefore, that 
the service could be quite so unpopular as 
his hon. and gallant Friend represented it 
to be. After what had been stated by his 
noble Friend he need not enter into the 
general subject; but he would only say that 
it must be the wish not only of the present 
but of every Government to give every 
consideration to the claims both of the 
army and the navy with regard to rewards 
and promotions. When the proper time 
arrived, he trusted that the House would 
be ready to enter upon the consideration 
of the claims of old officers. With refer- 
ence to the question of medals and decora- 
tions for services rendered many years ago, 
it seemed to him that the subject must 
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Mr.‘F. MAULE agreed with his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) that it was hard to 
call on the Government to give a specific 
answer to a question which involved, in 
the first place, a very considerable outlay ; 
and, secondly, the substitution of a new 
system for the present system of promo- 
tions and rewards in the army. His hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
had designated the system of purchase as 
most oppressive. Although in some re- 
spects he might agree with his hon. and 
gallant Friend, still he could not concur in 


| have been fully considered by the Govern- 
| ment of that day, and that it was now too 
late to make any recommendation to the 
Sovereign on such a subject. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS, in reply, said 
that in bringing forward his Motion, it had 
not been his intention to press the House 
to come to a vote upon the question of pre- 
senting an address to Her Majesty, but sim- 
ply to elicit the opinions of the Government 
on the subject ; and he must say that the 
speech of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would not be satisfactory to the 
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army or to the country. With the leave of 
the House, he would now withdraw his 
Motion ; but unless proper measures were 
taken by the Government, he would bring 
forward his Motion again early next Ses- 
sion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Railway 


RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER, pursuant to the notice which he 
had given, rose to move for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to enable Her Majesty to ap- 
point a Railway Board. The subject was 
one which had been pressed on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by both Houses of 
Parliament. The Committee of the House 
of Lords which sat on railways had come 
to a resolution urging the appointment of 
such a Board; and the House of Commons 
had lately adopted a similar resolution. 
Fortified, therefore, with these resolutions, 
Her Majesty’s Government had determined 
to come to Parliament and ask the House 
to pass a Bill which would carry into effect 
the object which those resolutions contem- 
plated. He was well aware that at this 
period of the Session such a Bill could only 
be carried by the common consent of the 
whole House ; but it was in reliance upon 
that common consent that the Government 
proposed to introduce this Bill. The Bill 
was very short in itself, and he would 
briefly state its main provisions. The Go- 
vernment proposed that a Board should be 
constituted, consisting of not more than five 
Commissioners, one of whom should be the 
president. It was proposed that the presi- 
dent of the Board should be paid for his 
services, and that he should be a Member 
of one of the two Houses of Parliament. 
It was also proposed that he should be con- 
nected with the Government so far as to 
be removable on any change of Adminis- 
tration. The other Commissioners were to 
be made up of two paid members and two 
unpaid members of the Board. The two 
paid Commissioners would not have seats in 
Parliament ; and the object in appointing 
two unpaid members of the Board was, 
that there should be at least one Commis- 
sioner in either House of Parliament, to 
answer any questions that might be put 
with respect to the acts of the Board. The 
two unpaid members of the Commission 
would also be members of the Government, 
of course receiving emolument in that ca- 
pacity, but not as members of the Railway 
Board. The result, therefore, would be, 
that in both Houses of Parliament there 
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would be a member of the Board competent 
to answer questions, and to take upon him 
the conduct of railway business in either 
House. It was further proposed by the 
Bill to enable the Commissioners, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, to transfer to 
their own office the clerks and other gub- 
ordinate officers at present employed in the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
It was proposed also to transfer to the 
Board the whole of the powers and duties 
which now devolved upon the Railway De. 
partment of the Board of Trade. It was 
intended to give the new Railway Board 
what the Board of Trade had not at pre- 
sent—the power of enforcing the execution 
of the terms upon which Bills were grant- 
ed to railway companies. Upon the new 
Board would be imposed the duty of see- 
ing that every existing railway company 
strictly complied with the provisions of the 
Act under which it was incorporated, 
The Government further proposed to en. 
able the Board to carry on any inquiry 
which might be referred to it by either 
House of Parliament. He would not then 
enter into a minute statement of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, but merely say it 
would be a great advantage that this Board 
should be constituted. There was one 
subject which, though not part of this 
Bill, he thought it would be desirable to 
revise during the recess—he meant the 
Standing Orders of the House relating to 
railways. One thing in particular he 
thought should be considered—whether a 
longer time should not be allowed to elapse 
between the first proposal to construct a 
railway and the bringing the Bill before 
the consideration of Parliament, so as to 
afford time to make such inquiries as might 
be deemed necessary during the interval. 
He believed there would be no objection to 
a measure which all admitted was necessary 
in the present state of the railway business 
of the country. 

Mr. MORRISON thought there ought 
to be something more than the mere trans- 
ference of the present powers of the Board 
of Trade to the Commissioners, to do any 
amount of good. He wished to know if 
the proposed Board would have the power 
to send for papers and records, because 
without this, little good could be done. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that subject had not been 
considered by the Government, but it would 
be, and an answer would be given in the 
next stage of the Bill. The Government 
only proposed now that which the whole 
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House might consent to; and with regard 
to more extensive powers, the whole sub- 
ject would be fully discussed and consi- 
dered in the next Session of Parliament. 
Leave given. 
Bill brought in, and read a First Time. 
House adjourned at a quarter to Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 20, 1846. 


MinoTEs.] Pupiic Brtts—1* Naval and Military De- 
partments; Steam Navigation; Lunatic Asylums (Ire- 
land); Ejectments, &e. (Ireland); Income Tax Deduc- 
tions; Customs Duties (No. 2); Rateable Property (Ire- 
land); New Zealand Government; New Zealand Loan 
Act Amendment. 

22- Contagious Diseases ;British Possessions; Public Works 
(Ireland) (No. 3) ; County Works Presentments (Ireland) 
(No. 2); House of Commons Offices; Spirit Licenses, ete. 
Duties; Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Lunatic Asyluras 
and Pauper Lunatics; Public Works, Fisheries, ete. ‘ 
Public Works Commissioners (Ireland); Baths and Wash- 
houses (Ireland). 

Reported. Exclusive Privilege of Trading Abolition (Ire- 
land). 

3% and passed, Waste Lands (Australia); Legal Quays 
(London). 

PetiTIONS PRESENTED. From Cot Fishermen of the 
Rivers Burrow and Nore, for Protection of the Fisheries 
(Ireland).—From Andrew Banfield, for Amendment of 
Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment (Ireland) Bill, and for 
the Insertion of a Clause giving to Aggrieved Creditors, 
Suitors of that Court, the Right or Privilege of Appeal 
toa Court of Equity in Ireland.—From Penryn, against 
Naval and Military Flogging. 


RECENT LAW APPOINTMENTS. 


Lord LYNDHURST: My Lords, I 
have to request your Lordships’ attention 
for a few moments to some statements that 
appeared in the morning papers of yester- 
day, assuming to report certain proceedings 
in the other House of Parliament, with 
reference to some recent law appointments. 
From the nature of these statements, my 
Lords, I feel it my duty—a duty which I 
owe my noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) 
who is at present absent in a distant part 
of the country—a duty which I owe to 
myself—and give me leave to add, in re- 
ference to the situation which I lately had 
the honour to hold in your Lordships’ 
House—a duty which I owe to your Lord- 
ships, to enter into some explanation with 
respect to those statements. I very much 
regret that your Lordships did not assem- 
ble yesterday, and that I had not then an 
earlier opportunity of meeting the charges 
preferred against the noble Lord (the Earl 
of Ripon) and myself. My Lords, I do 
not assume that the statements to which I 
am referring is a correct representation of 
what fell from the noble Lord in the other 
House of Parliament ; I will not assume 
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it, on account of the coarseness of the lan- 
guage which is imputed to that noble Lord, 
and on account of the character and nature 
of the imputation which he has cast upon 
the noble Lord and myself. It must be 
understood, therefore, that in the obser- 
vations which I am about to make, my re- 
marks are confined to the representations 
as stated in the papers to which I have 
referred. My Lords, I consider that upon 
all occasions, when particular charges of a 
grave character are brought against Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House, the true 
course to be pursued by the party accused, 
is to state fully and plainly, and in detail, 
all the circumstances of the transaction— 
because, if the facts do not speak for them- 
selves in a case of this nature, it is quite a 
vain endeavour on the part of those who 
are accused, to attempt to justify them- 
selves by reasoning and by argument. 
Therefore, I shall confine myself strictly 
to a statement of the particulars of these 
transactions. My noble Friend, late the 
President of the India Board—of the 
Board of Control—applied to me early in 
the spring of this year, asking me to re- 
commend a certain number of individuals 
whom I might consider competent to dis- 
charge the duties incident to the office of a 
Judge in India, and who at the same time 
would be willing to accept the office. I 
understand that the office had previously 
been offered to an individual of consider- 
able eminence at the bar, who had declined 
it. In consequence of this application, I 
returned to my noble Friend the names of 
six or seven individuals, including the name 
of Mr. David Pollock, as persons whom 
I considered fully competent to discharge 
the duties of the responsible office of Chief 
Justice of Bombay, and who, I had reason 
to believe, would be willing to accept the ap- 
pointment. I believe—I have reason to 
think—that the noble Lord did not confine 
his application merely to myself; but that he 
consulted other learned and eminent indi- 
viduals on whose judgment he could rely, 
as to the qualifications of the different in- 
dividuals whom I have mentioned. The 
result of all this was, that my noble Friend 
selected for the appointment Mr. David 
Pollock, the brother of the present Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. That, my 
Lords, was the whole of the matter so far 
as I was concerned; I had nothing further 
whatever to do with the transaction. Mr. 
David Pollock was appointed, and, as far 
as I was concerned, there the matter ter- 
minated. I am quite sure that every one 
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who knows anything of Mr. David Pollock 
must agree with me in opinion, that he 
was eminently qualified to discharge the 
duties of the oftice for which he was se- 
lected ; and I believe on the 10th of June 
(as early as that day) Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure was taken as to the appointment, and 
She then signified Her approval. Thus 
the matter concluded as far as it is at pre- 
sent necessary for me to consider; pre- 
sently I shall again advert to this part of 
the case, when I shall call to your Lord- 
ships’ attention some other facts which I 
shall feel it my duty to mention. In con- 
sequence of the selection of the learned 
individual to whom I have referred, a va- 
cancy was created in another oftice—in 
the office which he had previously filled— 
the office of a Commissioner of the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court. Mr. Phillips was 
appointed to that vacant office. Mr. 
Phillips had been appointed by me a Com- 
missioner of the Court of Bankruptcy about 
three years ago. He had met with a 
severe domestic misfortune about a year 
since ; and he had applied to me several 
times, entreating me, in consequence of 
the unpleasantness of his position, and the 
feelings of distaste which he had whilst he 
remained in Liverpool, to remove him, 
even at a considerable sacrifice of income, 
to some other situation. I had no other 
opportunity of doing so. Tis wife and 
daughter had left him, and were residing 
at Cheltenham. On this vacancy occurring, 
Mr. Phillips himself, or through the me- 
dium of my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), who is now absent, ap- 
plied to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department for the situation to 
which I have referred. I was not aware 
of that application. It was not made 
through me, neither was it communicated 
to me until after the applicaticn was made. 
Sir James Graham wrote to me asking me 
whether I thought Mr. Phillips qualified 
for the appointment. In answer to that 
letter, I replied, that I had appointed Mr. 
Phillips to the situation of Commissioner 
of Bankrupts three years ago; that he 
had been assiduous in the discharge of his 
duties ; and that I had been informed that 
in no instance had there been any appeal 
from any one of his decisions ; and I con- 
cluded by saying, that I considered him 
qualified for the office, as the duties of 
that office were analogous to the duties 
of the office which he had previously so 
well discharged. My Lords, I have 
nothing further to say with respect to 
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this appointment. I had no other com. 
munication whatever with any one re. 
specting it. I was referred to for the 
character of this individual, and I gave 
him the character to which I thought 
he was justly entitled; and, my Lords, 
no one who knows the man will say 
that the character which I gave him goes 
one step beyond that which he was autho- 
rized to expect from me. So far, my 
Lords, as to this transaction. In conse- 
quence of this appointment, the office which 
Mr. Phillips held in the Court of Bank. 
ruptey became vacant. I placed in that 
office Mr. Perry, my principal secretary, 
Mr. Perry had served me long in that of- 
fice; I have had continual epportunities of 
observing his conduct. He is a man of 
integrity, and a man of great industry, 
a man of great talent, and I may say 
with confidence, a man well versed in the 
laws of his country. I am sure there 
is no person whom I cou'd have placed 
in the office, who would have accepted 
the office, more capable well and faith- 
fully to discharge its duties, than Mr. 
Perry. If, under such circumstances, | 
had passed over that gentleman, I should 
have committed an act of injustice; and if, 
from the fear of any observations that 
might be made with respect to the ap- 
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pointment, in consequence of his con- 
nexion with me, I should have permit- 
ted that injustice, I should, my Lords, I 
say, have been guilty, not only of an 
act of baseness, but also of an act of 


cowardice. He is known to many noble 
Lords in the House, who, I believe, also 
know that he is well fitted to discharge 
his duties; and to think that the noble 
Lord, who knows nothing of this gentleman, 
should cast aspersions and imputations on 
him, and undertake to say that he is not 
qualified for the office! When a man goes 
out of his way to make assertions of that 
kind, he is entirely unworthy of attention 
in any reasonable assembly. But now to 
show what that noble Lord is reported to 
have done. The noble Lord is reported 
to have said, that— 

“As regarded the appointment of Mr. Perry, 
he was bound to say that it was a gross job! Mr. 
Perry, he believed, had had no practice in the 
courts of law connected with the description of 
business to which he was appointed ; and he was 
informed that he had been accompanied to Liver- 
pool by Commissioner Holroyd, as it were to dry- 
nurse him in those few duties he would have to 
perform.” 

This noble Lord appears to cast out these 
imputations with a liberality quite ut- 
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paralleled, quite unexampled in any pub- 
lic assembly. This puts me in mind of 
the phrase used by Mr. Pitt, who, when 
speaking of Napoleon, said that nothing 
was too great for his ambition, or too 
small for the grasp of his rapacity: so 
there. is nothing which the noble Lord 
thinks it beneath him to descend to give 
vent to his slanderous and petty inventions. 
I will now state the circumstances con- 
nected with this part of the case. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Phillips coming up to 
London, and in order that the duties of the 
office should go on, it became necessary to 
procure some gentleman to perform those 
duties during his absence. Accordingly I 
requested Mr. Holroyd to go down. He 
went down on the 23rd of June. The day 
after Mr. Perry was sworn into his office, 
he returned to town. So much, my Lords, 
for the imputation of this gentleman hav- 
ing gone down for the purpose of giving 
instruction to Mr. Perry in the discharge 
of his duties. These are the kind of 
charges thrown out totally regardless of 
the character of the individuals against 
whom they are directed. I have now di- 
rected your Lordship’s attention to these 
three points, to the appointment of Mr. 
David Pollock—to the ‘appointment of Mr. 
Phillips—and lastly, to the appointment of 
Mr. Perry. I ask your Lordships to pause 
for the present, and to say whether there is 
the slightest foundation for the imputation 
east on my noble Friend or myself in this 
transaction? But I now come to the most 
grave part—perhaps the only part of the 
matter which deserves any serious consi- 
deration. The noble Lord takes upon him- 
self to state that he believes from repre- 
sentations made to him, that in fact the 
appointment of Mr. David Pollock was 
made by me in consequence of a bargain 
between me and my noble Friend at the 
head of the Board of Control, that I should 
present a friend of his to the living of 
Nocton. That was the charge made at 
the time to which I am now referring. 
What has taken place since? The noble 
Lord yesterday, as I am told, abandoned 
that statement; but he abandoned it upon 
a false ground; he abandoned it because 
he thought he had discovered in a book to 
which he had referred, that the presenta- 
tion to the living of Nocton was not in the 
Chancellor, but in some private individual. 
Therefore, he did what he was bound to 
do--apologize for the charge which he had 
made. But the ground on which he re- 
cants is totally unfounded. The presenta- 
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tion was in the Chancellor. I presented 
to the living. I am ready to admit that I 
presented to the living, and I presume that 
the noble Lord will now retract his retrac- 
tion, and revert to his original accusation. 
My Lords, why do I mention these cireum- 
stances? To point out the levity of this 
man—to show that he makes charges with- 
out investigation—that he retracts these 
charges without investigation—that he is in- 
different as to what he does—and that he 
scatters about his attacks without in the 
least considering how they may operate, and 
whom they may affect and injure. Now, 
as to the fact. I take upon myself to say, 
that when I presented the friend of my 
noble Friend to the living of Nocton, that 
circumstance had nothing whatever to do 
with the appointment of any judicial offi- 
cer. For the truth of this, I pledge to 
you my honour, as one of your Lordships’ 
House—I pledge you my honour as a gen- 
tleman—and, my Lords, I have no doubt 
that my noble Friend, if he were here pre- 
sent, would make precisely the same state- 
ment. I have already stated what led to 
the appointment of that gentleman, Mr. 
David Pollock, to the Chief Justiceship of 
Bombay. In that I had no farther con- 
cern than I have stated to your Lordships 
—namely, that I gave his name, with five 
or six other names, in order that my noble 
Friend might select out of them the person 
most fitted to discharge the duties of that 
office; and I say my noble Friend did make 
the selection accordingly, wholly uninflu- 
enced by me. I pursued on that occasion 
precisely the course always pursued by my 
predecessors in similar circumstances. But 
now, my Lords, as to the living of Noc- 
ton—I must state to your Lordships 
the circumstances under which that pre- 
sentation was made, and the grounds of 
that presentation. My noble Friend wrote 
to me on the sudden death of the Dean of 
Windsor, who before held the living, men- 
tioning that circumstance, and asking me 
to present a friend of his to the living. 
The reasons on which he grounded his ap- 
plication were these :— 

“Town,” he said, “ the whole of the parish, ex- 
cept a small portion of glebe land in the centre of 
it. I have recently laid out a large sum of money 
in building a new house as my future place of re- 
sidence in the country, the former residence having 
some time since been burnt down. I have estab- 
lished and endowed a large school ; and I pay the 
expenses of the schoolmaster and mistress. The 
church, a few years ago, was enlarged for the pur- 
pose of accommodating a greater number of per- 
sons. I paid two-thirds of the expenses of that 
enlargement. It is most desirable for us that we 
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should have a person in whom we can place the 
most implicit confidence as our minister. The re- 
sidence of the minister is within a few yards of our 
house, and the church is close by. Iam, therefore, 
under these circumstances, most desirous that you 
will have the kindness to present the person I have 
recommended.” 
In addition to this—and that was the only 
circumstance which in my mind created any 
doubt—I was told that, although the gift of 
the living was in the Crown, it had been 
the constant practice to present the person 
recommended by the owner of the estate 
now possessed by my noble Friend. Indeed, 
so constantly had this been the practice, 
that it had led to the conclusion that the 
right of presentation was in the owner of 
the estate; and I was apprehensive, there- 
fore, if I continued to present the person 
nominated by the owner of the estate, | 
might by degrees impair the title of the 
Crown. I investigated the case, and I 
found that the title of the Crown was so 
well established, that on the statement 
made to me by my noble Friend, I present- 
ed his friend to the living—a gentleman of 
the greatest respectability, of unblemished 
character, and in every way fitted to dis- 
charge his duties. Not one word was ever 
said, 1 am quite sure, by any of the parties 
with regard to the appointment to this 
Judgeship. I am so desirous that this 
part of the ease should be free from all 
doubt, that I must trouble your Lordships 
to allow me to read the correspondence, for 
all will see from that correspondence what 
the grounds were on which the appoint- 
ment was made; and that in it you can no- 
where trace anything that can justify the 
imputation—the foul imputation—cast on 
my noble Friend and myself, with regard 
to this part of the transaction. I am sure 
that your Lordships will not think that I 
am trespassing too far in calling your at- 
tention to these letters. The first which I 
will read is dated the 9th of May, 1846:— 
“1, Carlton-gardens, May 9, 1846. 
“My dear Lord Chancellor—The death of 
Lady Ripon’s uncle (yesterday), who was Dean of 
Windsor, and Vicar of Nocton, in the county of 
Lincoln, occasions me to trouble you with this 
letter. The living of Nocton is in your gift ; and 
as the whole of the parish is my property (except 
the glebe), it is of the utmost importance, not only 
to myself individually, but to the good of a very 
extensive parish, that the vicar should be a person 
with whom I could act in perfect harmony for 
the benefit of the parishioners. This vicarage be- 
longed for generations to the owners of the Noc- 
ton estate ; and it was merely by an accident that 
the right of presentation lapsed to the Crown; 
but it has invariably been given at the recommen- 
dation of the owner of Nocton ; and I feel sure 
that under these circumstances, your kind feelings 
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will induce you to attend to the recommendation 
of a Colleague. If you wish for any explanation 
from me upon this matter, I will call upon you to. 
morrow at any hour you may appoint. I am really 
very anxious upon the subject.—Believe me most 
sincerely yours, “ Ripon, 

“P.S, This letter was sent to your house in 
town, but as I find you are rustieating, I forward it 
to you by messenger to Turville.” 

Two days after I received a letter from 
Lady Ripon. Now, this estate came 
through Lady Ripon; it is the estate of 
her family :— 

“ Carlton-gardens, May 11, 1846. 

“ My dear Lord Chancellor—lI trust you will ex- 
cuse my venturing to address you on the subject 
of the living of Nocton, lately become vacant by 
the sudden death of my dear uncle, the Dean of 
Windsor ; for I cannot help thinking, that when 
made fully aware of the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, you will be disposed to accede to Lord 
Ripon’s and my request on the subject. The eir- 
cumstances of the ease are indeed peculiar, for the 
whole parish of Nocton has long been in the pos- 
session of my ancestors. The glebe land is in the 
centre of the estate, and the parsonage within 100 
yards of the house, and close to the chureh, where 
my dear father and all my family, for some gene- 
rations, have been buried. Until thetime of my 
grandfather, the churchyard extended to the house 
itself. With all these circumstances before you, 
you will not, I am sure, be surprised to learn that 
the living has been always given on the recommen- 
dation of the proprietor of the estate, so much so, 
that my father entertained the impression that the 
living was in the actual gift of the proprietor. It 
is our only place of residence in the country. The 
old house having been burnt down a few years 
back, we have built a new one, which we have just 
eompleted. You will, therefore, I think, concur 
with me that our comfort must greatly depend 
upon the clergyman continuing to be not upon 
merely good, but upon absolutely intimate and 
agreeable terms. Mr. Wilson is a well-known 
elergyman, of the age of forty, married to a 
particular friend of mine, and both husband 
and wife are most conscientious and active 
persons. Mr. Wilson is devoted to his duties, 
an upright single-minded man, who must be 
a blessing to any parish of which he is the pastor. 
I ean now only throw myself upon your kindly 
feelings, and express my earnest hope that you will 
inde to Mr. Wilson the favourable intention 
which you this morning entertained towards Mr. 
Bagley, as Lord Brownlow, well aware of the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the ease, has withdrawn 
his recommendation of Mr. Bagley. I will add, 
that I shall feel truly obliged to you if you will 
accede to my request, and thereby enable us to 
reside with comfort on my old hereditary property. 
—Believe me, my dear Lord Chancellor, very sin- 
cerely yours, “S$. A. L, Ripoy.” 


I should mention that Mr. Wilson was in 
the possession of a living in Dorsetshire 
equal in value to that of Nocton, and that 
it was merely from friendly feelings to- 
wards Lord Ripon that he gave up that 
living to which he had been presented by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, for the pur- 
pose of removing to Nocton. My Lords, ! 
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was extremely desirous to provide for Mr. 
Bagley, the son of one of the prebendaries 
of Canterbury, with whom I had been inti- 
mately acquainted at college, and I had 
mentioned Mr. Bagley as a person of 
whom I thought Lord Ripon would have 
approved. This gentleman’s application 
had been supported by Lord Brownlow, 
1 then received this letter from Lord 
Ripon :— 
“ India Board, May 13, 1846. 

“ My dear Lord Chancellor—In reference to 
the question of the Nocton Vicarage, I ought to 
tell you (what I believe I omitted) that the school 
is maintained entirely at my expense ; I provide a 
school-room of adequate dimensions, an excellent 
house for the schoolmaster and mistress, whom I 
appoint, and whose salary I pay. No charge, 
therefore, has hitherto fallen upon the clergyman 
in respect to those material objects in every parish. 
I have already spent upwards of 10,000/. in re- 
building my house there, and before it will be 
finally completed it will have cost me from 15,000, 
to 20,0003. ; and some years ago, when the church 
was enlarged to accommodate the increasing num- 
ber of the population, I paid two-thirds of the ex- 
pense; and | can truly say that I have spared no 
expense (nor my predecessors before me), in pro- 
moting the comfort and well-being of the people 
there, every one of whom, farmers, shopkeepers, 
artisans and and labourers, are my tenants.— 
Most truly yours, “ Ripon.” 


Under these circumstances I acceded, as 
might be expected, to the application of 
my noble Friend, and I appointed Mr. 
Wilson. I afterwards received from Lady 
Ripon this letter :— 
“ Carlton Gardens, Thursday, 
Three o’ Clock. 

“My dear Lord Chancellor—I have just re- 
eeived your note, and though I considered my ease 
a strong one, I am not the less obliged to you for 
your most courteous decision ; and as you cannot 
know all the very peculiar circumstances attached 
to that living, nor the many reasons I have to feel 
80 strongly on the subject, you cannot appreciate 
as fully as I can, the obligation you have conferred 
on me and mine. Again thanking you, I remain, 
my dear Lord Chancellor, yours very sincerely, 

“S. A, L. Ripon.” 
This, my Lords, is the correspondence on 
the subject; and I ask you whether this 
eorrespondence, written at the time, is not 
absolutely inconsistent with the charges 
preferred against my noble Friend and my- 
self? The grounds stated for making this 
appointment must be completely satisfac- 
tory to your Lordships, for they are grounds 
which it would have been perfectly impos- 
sible for me not to have attended to. In 
consequence of my having made this ap- 
pointment, now, my Lords, what is the 
charge against me, and the ground on 
which that charge is made to rest? It is 
the most extraordinary charge that ever 
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was preferred against a public man, consi- 
dering the evidence on whieh it rests, The 
noble Lord does not speak from his own 
knowledge, but he states what was com- 
municated to him by some individual. But 
he does not name the individual. That in- 
dividual conjectures or asserts that the fact 
is so without stating the grounds. Is it 
possible that any man filling a public si- 
tuation, pretending to direct the Councils 
of the country, or, at least, of the party to 
which he belongs, could come forward with 
accusations against the character of public 
men, founded on such evidence? It is 
totally condemnatory of the individual; it 
shows him to be utterly unfit for any pub- 
lic situation—it destroys his fitness and his 
character. It is not only weak, low, and 
silly; but its weakness, lowness, and silli- 
ness only, are equalled by its folly and 
baseness. Having justified myself fully as 
to these grounds, I come to the remaining 
point, the question of law, with which, how- 
ever, I had nothing to do, but which, in 
the absence of my noble Friend, I feel 
bound to state—the question I mean, with 
reference to the Bill brought in by my 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack. 
The facts are these: Sir H. Roper sent 
in his resignation, to take place on the 2nd 
of November. My noble Friend sent to 
the Colonial Office, after he had fixed on 
Mr. David Pollock as his successor, re- 
questing the patent to be made out as from 
the 2nd of November. My noble Friend 
is no lawyer. My noble Friend was told 
by the Colonial Office that it was irregular, 
and that such a prospective appointment 
could not be made, for that it would, in 
fact, be the grant of an office in reversion. 
In answer to this, my noble Friend directed 
the patent to be made out in the usual 
form. The patent was made out. I ad- 
mit that it was incorrect; for by the patent 
given to Mr. David Pollock, the office of 
Sir H. Roper in India was thereby at an 
end, and he was discharging the duties of 
a Judge when he was no longer a Judge. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more irregu~ 
lar. But that was not peculiar to the Co~ 
lonial Office ; it was not peculiar to my noble 
Friend. It had been the constant course 
of practice. The same circumstances oc- 
curred in the appointment of Sir H. Roper, 
in the appointment of Sir Robert Comyn, 
in the appointment of Sir Charles Grey 
—I believe in every instance where an ap- 
pointment was made on the surrender of a 
Judge in India, and the consequence would 
be, that all intermediate acts done by the 
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Judge in India would be invalid; and this 
has led to the Bill which has been intro- 
duced by my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack. That measure is retro- 
spective, and refers to every one of the 
instances to which I have referred, for the 
purpose of doing what is necessary to be 
done for giving validity to the acts done 
by the Judge who, in this irregular way, 
had been superseded. This, my Lords, is 
the whole case, as far as it refers to my 
noble Friend. I do not say this in justi- 
fication of my noble Friend. It was not 
his duty to make out the appointment in 
point of form; it was the duty of the Co- 
lonial Office. The blot has now been dis- 
covered—it has been hit for the first time, 
and it is intended to be cured by the Bill 
which has been introduced by my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack. My Lords, 
I have now gone through and met every one 
of the charges preferred against me and 
my noble Friend; and I ask your Lord- 
ships with confidence, whether there is any 
foundation whatever for any part of this 
accusation? I confess, that, for my own 
part, I am at a loss to account for the 
course pursued by the noble Lord. I do 
not know to what principle I am to refer 
it. Does it accord with his sense of jus- 


tice that he should bring forward charges 
of this description without requiring first 
some explanation from the parties against 
whom they are directed, or without giving 
any notice of his intention to bring them 


Is that the conduct of a dis- 
creet public man? My Lords, can any 
person justify such conduct? Perhaps the 
noble Lord thinks that everything is fair 
in party politics—that to blacken and tra- 
duce the character of political opponents, 
by means however base or foul, is perfectly 
justifiable. The noble Lord may, perhaps, 
have acted on that principle, or perhaps 
from his early associations and his early 
habits he may have been led to form so 
low an opinion of the principles on which 
mankind act, as to suppose that every man 
in his transactions of life must be directed 
by some base, selfish, sordid, motives, I 
cannot ascribe it to any other principle but 
one of these to which I have referred. It 
has been said, and well said, that to be 
praised by a person who is the subject of 
praise, adds tenfold to the value of the ac- 
knowledgment. The same principle will 
apply to calumny, and the best antidote to 
calumny will often be found in the charac- 
ter of the calumniator. I do not know with 
respect to the noble Lord’s slander, that it 
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is, as the poet says, “‘ sharp as the point of 
asword;”’ but if ‘‘ his tongue does not out- 
venom all the worms of Nile,’’ it is not 
from the want of will or inclination, but 
from the want of power. A distinguished 
writer has this allusion in reference to per- 
sons unjustly assailed: ‘The sting of 
the wasp may fester and inflame, though 
long after the venomous insect has left his 
life and sting in the wound.’”’ Venomous, 
my Lords—I should say, little, vexatious 
insect, for that is the correct expression, 
Yes, my Lords, although refuted, these 
attacks are not harmless; they have a 
public effect—sometimes a lasting effect, 
Persons remember the attack—they do 
not always remember the defence. To 
me, my Lords, it is most humiliating, at 
the close of my public life, and at the 
close, I may say, almost of my natural life, 
to be called upon to repel accusations of 
this kind. I know your Lordships will 
bear with me on an occasion like the 
present. I rely upon your Lordships to 
come to a correct judgment; and I throw 
myself upon your Lordships’ consideration, 
and the consideration of the country. 


Possessions Bill. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, that 
he rose for the purpose of moving the 
Second Reading of a Bill, entitled the 
British Possessions Bill, which was a Bill 
to enable the legislatures of certain Bri- 
tish possessions to reduce or repeal certain 
duties of customs. In begging their Lord- 
ships to read this Bill a second time, it 
would not be necessary for him to trouble 
them with many observations. By the Act 
for the regulation of trade in the British 
possessions, certain duties of customs 
were imposed upon the importation into 
any of the British possessions in America, 
or in the Island of Mauritius, of several 
articles not being the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of 
the British possessions. The present Bill 
sought to enable the legislatures of the 
said British possessions, with the assent of 
Her Majesty in Council, to reduce or re- 
peal all or any of such duties of customs, 
so far as they might be in force in such 
possessions respectively. These differen- 
tial duties had been complained of by the 
Colonies, and the present Bill would ena- 
ble them to alter or repeal them. As the 
Legislature of this country had established 
the principle of free trade, with certain ex- 
emptions for the purposes of revenue, a8 
in the case of silk and timber, it would be 
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but fair that they placed the Colonies in 
the same position with themselves. The 
Bill now sought to be introduced permit- 
ted the Colonies to deal with existing du- 
ties, but not to impose upon British goods 
any tax not at present levied. These were 
the powers which the Bill conferred; and it 
was considered only fair to give them those 
powers under certain limitations. The Bill 
had no othe? object than to enable the Co- 
lonies to reduce the duties upon foreign 
articles—a power which the Legislature of 
this country thought they were fairly en- 
titled to. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH did 
not object to the object of the Bill; but he 
took many exceptions to the manner in 
which that object was to be carried into 
effect. He begged to know what advan- 
tage would be gained, even in point of 
time, by the Act now proposed for their 
Lordships’ adoption? They would not 
surely desire to act with a uniformity of 
opinion upon the part of the Colonies gene- 
rally? Surely such was not the course 
his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Cla- 
rendon) or the Government intended to 
pursue? He had hoped that the noble 


Earl would have framed his measures so 
as to meet the general requirements of the 


Colonies, and not attempt to legislate for 
one to the prejudice of another. In order 
to adopt such a measure time would be re- 
quired; and between the present time and 
the reassembling of Parliament in Janu- 
ary next, a measure might have been 
taken into consideration which would have 
enabled Her Majesty’s Ministers to come 
down prepared to propose some uniform 
system, which might, with equal justice, 
be made to apply to all the Colonies. How- 
ever, there was a matter of much greater 
importance to which he wished to direct 
the attention of his noble Friend, and upon 
which it would be satisfactory to him to 
have the decided .declaration of the opin- 
ions and intentions of the Government. 
The Legislature of this country had pro- 
nounced their opinion that it was but fair 
the Colonies should import our goods and 
the goods of foreign nations upon equal 
terms. That was conceded on free-trade 
principles; but he confessed he could not 
see how, on the strict principles of free 
trade, if they were to look at those princi- 
ples alone, they could refuse to the Colo- 
nies free trade in ships as well as in goods 
free trade in the ships that conveyed the 
goods, as well as the goods, inasmuch as 
the freight was a material element in the 
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price of the article. He was well aware 
of the deep importance of the subject, and 
he was ready to resist that claim at any 
cost if it should be made; for he knew 
there were other principles more important 
connected with it—the principles of public 
security—a due consideration for which 
ought to dissuade them from granting such 
a claim. He knew they had already lost 
by far the largest portion of the navigation 
connected with the whale fishery; and he 
apprehended that the coasting trade would 
in like manner be materially injured. He 
was aware that the number of ships and 
seamen increased with our increasing trade, 
and that such an increase would have an 
effect both upon the number of ships and 
the number of seamen; but he saw in the 
shipping and in the seamen of other na- 
tions an increase in higher proportion. It 
ought, in his opinion, never to be lost sight 
of, that upon our relative superiority, and 
not upon our strength and power, our se- 
curity and safety chiefly depended. He 
would, therefore, wish to know from the 
Government in what spirit they were pre- 
pared to deal with the laws relating to na- 
vigation, and whether it was their intention 
to apply to them the principles of free 
trade. 

Eart GREY remarked in reply, that 
with reference to the first part of the noble 
Earl’s speech, he did not think he had 
sufficiently adverted to the existing state 
of affairs. The noble Lord appeared to 
think that some uniform system of levying 
duties on various descriptions of goods 
ought to be established for all the British 
possessions. Such, he was sorry to say, 
was not the fact; for, unfortunately, in all 
our Colonies there was an absence of any 
uniform system of taxing. Instead of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, having similar rates of duties upon 
imports, they had levied various duties, and 
had even taxed the goods coming from one 
Colony to the other. The present Bill, 
however, could not establish an equality. 
If all differential duties were to be repeal- 
ed, there would be a deficiency of income 
to meet expenditure. One of the Members 
of the Executive Council of Canada was 
now in this country, and he had taken an 
opportunity of asking him whether a re- 
peal by the Imperial Parliament of differ- 
ential duties would be attended with incon- 
venience? and he had replied that such 
would be the case, and that it would be far 
better to allow the colonial legislatures to 
deal with the matter, and permit them to 
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repeal differential duties, which they most 
probably would do. He (Earl Grey) con- 
eurred with the noble Earl opposite, that 
the system of adopting different duties in 
different Colonies was productive of great 
inconvenience, and that an uniformity of 
duty, if it could be obtained, would be an 
object of great importance; and, as far as 
it could be accomplished, it was a subject 
to which the Government would not fail to 
direct their attention. He hoped it would 
not be supposed that, by passing this Bill, 
they abandoned the right and authority 
which Parliament always possessed, of re- 
gulating the general trade of the Colonies 
and the mother country, in the manner 
most conducive to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the Empire. With respect to the 
navigation laws, he would only make a 
single remark. It seemed to him they 
stood upon very different ground. He be- 
lieved that colonial shipping enjoyed a 
full share of the privileges which British 
shipping enjoyed, and that it would conti- 
nue to do so as long as it was the interest 
of Parliament to maintain the navigation 
laws. As to the question of whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
make any alteration in the policy that had 
hitherto been pursued, it would be ex- 


tremely inconvenient to give an opinion. 
The question was one involving large and 
important considerations, and it would be 
rash to say more than that no alteration 
ought to be made that could tend to injure 
or diminish the extent of our commercial re- 


lations. Without expressing an opinion 
one way or the other, he would say that an 
alteration in those laws was to be consi- 
dered, not so much with reference to the 
pecuniary effect, as to the effect upon 
the great commercial interests of the coun- 
try. But, whether the navigation laws 
acted well or not, it would be highly in- 
convenient at this moment to enter into 
any discussion of their merits. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH had 
no wish to intrude any observations by way 
of reply. He would be glad, however, to 
supply an omission which he had made in 
his former observations. It was to express 
his hope that in any communications that 
might be made with India, no imperative 
instructions would be sent, but that it 
might be left to the colonists themselves 
to decide whether it would be for the ad- 
vantage of their trade and their interests 
generally to make any alterations in the 
duties they might think fit to levy. 

Bill read 2*,—House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 20, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Briis.— 1% Patent Commissions; 
Waste Lands (Australia). 

2° Ecclesiastical Patronage; Railway Commissioners, 

Reported. Court of Exchequer (Ireland). 

5°- and passed. New Zealand Loan Act Amendment; 
Customs Duties (No. 2); New Zealand Government; 
Tithes Commutation ; Marriages (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. John Fielden, from Inha- 
bitants of the Town of Abergele and its Vicinity, in the 
County of Denbigh, for the Adoption of Measures for 
Securing and Enforcing the Due Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. Charles Buller, from Inhabitants of the 
Settlements of Wellington, Nelson, Plymouth, and Wan. 
ganui, in the Colony of New Zealand, for Inquiry into 
the Affairs of that Colony.—From Chemists and Drug- 
gists residing at Bridgewater, against the Spirit Licenses 
and Duties Bill—By Mr. John Fielden, from Inhabitants 
of ‘Todmorden, for an Investigation into the Working of 
the Anatomy Act, with a View to its Repeal.—By Mr, 
D’Eyncourt, from Inhabitants of Peckham, and by Mr, 
Wakley, from Braintree, Bocking, Kendal, and Newark, 
for the Abolition of the Punishment of Flogging in the 
Army and Navy.—By Mr. Cornwall Legh, from Inhabit- 
ants of Lymm, in the County of Chester, complaining of 
the Praetice of putting Children to the Business of Fustian 
Cutting under the Age of Thirteen Years, and Working 
them longer than they are able to bear, and praying the 
House to adopt Measures for Effectually Remedying the 
Evil complained of—By Captain Pechell, from Philip 
Herring, a Prisoner in the Queen’s Prison, in the County 
of Surrey, under Attachments from the High Court of 
Chancery, praying for Inquiry into his Case.—By several 
hon. Members, from a great many Meinbers of the Medical 
Profession, in favour of the Medical Practitioners Bill.— 
By Mr. Masterman, from Inhabitants of the Parish of 
Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green, and from Journeymen 
Pawnbrokers of the Parishes of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
and Christ Church, Spitalfields, in favour of the Pawn- 
brokers Bill.—By Lord Courtenay, from Board of Guar- 
dians of the Kingsbridge Union, County of Devon, for 
Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. Antrobus, from 

pkeepers, Ratey , and Inhabitants of and in the 

Vicinity of the South District of the Borough of Lam- 

beth; by Mr. D’Eyncourt, from Wholesale and Retail 

Dealers, Householders, and Inhabitants of and in the 

Vicinity of Grosvenor Square, Hyde Park; by Sir De 

Lacy Evans, from Householders, Workmen, and Inhabit- 

ants of Chelsea; and by Mr. Muntz, from Inhabitant 

Householders, Traders, and Inhabitants of Bedford Square, 

for the Adoption of M for Redeeming and Extin- 

tinguishing the Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and 

Vauxhall Bridges. 


Shonlk 








CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER moved the Third Reading of the 
Customs Duties Bill. 

Mr. HUME wished to make one remark 
in reference to this subject. Up to the 
present time, 640 articles had been struck 
out of the Tariff, including those of the 
present Bill, many of which required to be 
weighed by the custom-house officers, and 
occasioned great delay, expense, and in- 
convenience. Now he hoped that during 
the recess, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would inquire into the duty of every 
custom-house officer, and that he would be 
able by next Session to show a reduction 
of the expense of that establishment to 
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a large amount; for it was impossible 
that the duties could have been carried 
on formerly with anything like propriety, 
if, after dispensing with the entries on so 
many articles, they could not dispense 
with a large part of the expense. He 
would also like to see a reduction of the 
number of commissioners. There were at 
present eleven commissioners ; and he be- 
lieved that the duty would be better done 
with three, provided they were men suited 
for the situations. He hoped also that in 
future the appointments to the Boards of 
Customs and Excise would not be made 
political appointments ; he trusted that 
men would be appointed because they were 
fitted for the business, and not because the 
Government could do nothing else with 
them. He would mention no names, but 
it was perfectly well known that indi- 
viduals had been put in the Customs and 
Excise because they were good for nothing 
else. He hoped, however, that in future 
the appointments would be conferred be- 
cause the parties were efficient men; that 
responsibility would be created by reducing 
the number of commissioners; that all the 
necessary forms connected with the collec- 
tion of the public revenue would be sim- 
plified, and the number of officers reduced 
as much as possible. If the Government 
did not do this during the recess, he hoped 
some Member would early next Session 
move for a Committee to take the matter 
into consideration; but it would come much 
better from the Government, and he hoped 
they would do it. He wished likewise to 
see the hours of business extended at the 
Custom-house. There was great incon- 
venience experienced in consequence of the 
Custom-house closing at 4 o’clock. He 
would have every custom-house in the 
country kept open from 9 o’clock in the 
morning until sunset. If it was necessary 
to advance the salaries of the officers, do 
it; but by all means he wished to see fa- 
cilities given for the transaction of busi- 
ness, 


Bill read a Third Time and passed. 


SMALL DEBTS BILL. 

On the Question that the House go into 
Committee on the Small Debts Bill, 

Lorv G. BENTINCK said: I think, 
Sir, this is a Bill of too much importance 
for us to go into Committee upon, and just 
now, without hearing some further state- 
ments as to its principles and operations, 
from the promoters of the measure. I am 
well aware this measure originated with 
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the late Government, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers have, as it were, 
received it from them as a sort of inherit- 
ance. At the same time it is a measure 
which will, if passed into law, confer more 
patronage on Her Majesty’s Government 
than any other measure which for many 
= has been introduced into this House. 

think, also, at this late period of the 
Session, when so few Members are pre- 
sent, we are entitled to a full and complete 
explanation as to the extent of patronage 
which the contemplated measure will be- 
stow, and the whole extent of the expense 
which will be brought on the country by its 
operation. There is a power given in the 
second clause of the Bill, to divide every 
county into as many districts as may seem 
fit to Her Majesty’s Privy Council. We 
ought then to know the aggregate number 
of districts into which the counties of Eng- 
land may be divided, for it appears, as the 
Bill at present stands, each district is to 
have a separate judge, and each judge is 
to have a salary of 1,200. a year. That 
is, however, at the discretion of the Lord 
Chancellor of England. Each court is also 
to have a clerk with a salary of 6001. a 
year. Each court is also to have a trea- 
surer, but for whom no amount of salary 
has been as yet defined, that being left to 
the discretion of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to decide—that is, they 
areto decide how many treasurers there shall 
be, and the amount of salary appropriated 
for the services of each. It has been com+ 
monly supposed out of doors that the num- 
ber of districts will in all probability be 
not less than 100. I have, however, learned 
since I entered the House, from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor for 
the Crown, that the estimated number of 
courts will not exceed sixty-five. I take 
sixty-five as the number of courts. Here 
we have sixty-five judges, with a salary of 
1,200/. each, amounting to 78,0001. ; we 
have sixty-five clerks, one for each judge, 
at a salary of 6000. a year, 39,000I.; these 
sums make 117,000/.—the amount of pat- 
ronage which can be bestowed by a Mi- 
nister of the Crown—and that large sum 
is totally yy, aged of the salaries which 
will have to be paid to the treasurers, 
which is entirely left to the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury. There is no 
other limit; so that taking all these things 
into consideration, I think we ought to 
hear, at least, the limit which is in- 
tended to be put to the salaries of those 
treasurers, the power of whose appoint- 
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ment rests with Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. But there are other considerations 
which will arise out of the proposed mea- 
sure, and which ought not to be omitted. 
Many of those officers will be paid by fees 
in addition to the salaries named; and some 
of those will have to be paid to the preju- 
dice of those fees which are now paid and 
brought to the account of the Consolidated 
Fund, to meet in part the expenses of the 
High Court of Chancery. And it is one 
of the provisions of this Bill that the 
judges of those new courts are to perform 
many of the duties which now belong to 
the High Court of Chancery; for, from 
anything which distinctly appears to the 
contrary, those judges will have the power 
to act in the country as masters of Chan- 
cery; and for all these services they are to 
be paid by fees in addition to their regular 
salaries; and those fees will be paid to the 
diminishing of the fees—with the excep- 
tion of about 5,000/. a year to counter- 
balance the expense of the Court of Chan- 
cery—which constitute those sums now 
paid into the Consolidated Fund. The an- 
nual expense of the Court of Chancery now 
is, in round numbers, say 139,0001. ; 
134,0001., of this 139,0001. is made up to 
the Consolidated Fund by fees which it was 
the practice formerly to have paid to the 


officers of the Court of Chancery. But 
this sum arising from fees will be dimi- 
nished in a very large degree, by the fees 
which shall hereafter be paid in the coun- 
try to those officers to whom I have re- 


ferred. It is right, therefore, that we 
should know how much those funds from 
which formerly the officers of the High 
Court of Chancery were paid, will be 
lessened by the new arrangement; and 
how it is proposed to make up that defi- 
ciency to the Consolidated Fund? Then, 
again, there is compensation to be given 
to the officers of all those courts who may 
happen to be superseded by the newcourts 
about to be instituted. There are at this 
moment, I believe, in England, 450 courts 
of different descriptions, presided over by 
the respective officers; and for anything we 
know to the contary, they may all be su- 
perseded by the new courts which are to 
be established under the present Bill. If 
these 450 courts are abolished, all the 
officers of those courts who do not choose to 
undertake the duties of the new courts, or 
to whom that option may not be given, will 
be entitled to compensation at the discre- 
tion of the Treasury. We ought to hear 
from the Ministers what the amount of all 
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this compensation will be, that we may 
have some sort of notion of what the ex- 
pense really will be to carry into effect the 
provisions of this Bill. I have no charge 
to make against Her Majesty’s Ministers; 
they came by the Bill and all its advan- 
tages in the course of inheritance. There 
is, to be sure, this difference—that for- 
merly the patronage as to the appointment 
of those judges was in the hands of the 
Custos Rotulorum in each county; but that 
patronage, for which the former Bill pro- 
vided, is now transferred to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, which greatly augments the patron. 
age of the present Government. I am 
aware that much has been said on this 
point; and it may now be alleged that 
the Custos Rotulorum in each county may 
not be so fit a person to decide on appoint- 
ment of a legal character as the Lord 
Chancellor. I must, however, say, that it 
is a matter for grave consideration, whe- 
ther or not there should be placed in 
the hands of any Government patron- 
age amounting to 117,000I. a-year, to be 
held out as prizes to the legal profession, 
Why, of itself, it is sufficient to purchase 
half the boroughs of England. I think 
that this patronage is too much to be 
placed in the hands of any Government, 
I object to going at all into the measure at 
this period of the Session, when the most 
of the Members of this House are out of 
town. We ought therefore to pause— 
before we consent to pass a measure which 
will make the Government of the day al- 
most despotic at the next election. There 
are many other matters in the Bill which 
require amendment; but to which, perhaps, 
it will be more fit that attention shall be 
called when in Committee. I am bound to 
say, that I do not think that the measure 
will have the desired effect, of bringing 
justice home, as it is stated, to every man’s 
door. There are also other points to which 
I shall refer in Committee the despotic 
power which the Bill will give to the 
judges of those courts, as from their deci- 
sions there will be no redress except in 
their own courts. Of this principle I can- 
not approve; but it may be better to defer 
details for the Committee. My object in 
rising was, to endeavour to elicit from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers a full and distinct de- 
claration of the whole extent of the power 
and patronage which the Bill will confer; 
at the same time I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my strong opinion, that it is a 
measure of too great importance to be 
hurried through this House now in the 
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latter part of August. Whether we look 
at the patronage which the measure con- 
fers on the Government, or at the great 
revolution which it effects in our system of 
jurisprudence, it ought to be deferred until 
the majority of this House are present next 
year, when the whole subject can be en- 
tered into ‘in all its details, with that 
energy and discrimination which it really 
demands. 

Sm G. GREY said, that when the Bill 
was read a second time, he had been pre- 
pared to enter more fuily into a statement 
of the details and objects of it, but that he 
had been prevented by the fact of there 
being no objection raised to the principle of 
the Bill; that it had not been presented to 
Parliament then for the first time, but had 
been discussed in three or four different 
Sessions. The noble Lord said the Bill 
eame to Her Majesty’s present Ministers 
as an inheritance from their predecessors. 
But though the Bill had been left to them 
by the late Government, and some altera- 
tions had been made in it in its progress 
through the other House of Parliament— 
alterations which did not affect the prin- 
ciple or important details of the measure— 
still it was the same identical Bill that had 
been brought into Parliament by the Go- 
vernment with which he (Sir G. Grey) had 
himself been connected previously, in 1841. 
It had been presented to Parliament in suc- 
eeeding years during the existence of the 
late Government; and he remembered that 
a Select Committee, to whom the subject 
had been referred, had confirmed all its 
most important provisions; and of that 
Committee the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had been a Member, and it was 
only owing to the late period of the Ses- 
sion at which it came before the House 
that it had not been passed into law. The 
present Bill had undergone the fullest con- 
sideration in the country, particularly in 
those parts which were most likely to be 
affected by its operations; and of the nu- 
merous suggestions and representations 
which had been received with regard to the 
Bill, he must say that as far as his know- 
ledge went, not one single representation 
had reached the Government asking them 
to postpone it. Then all those representa- 
tions with respect to its details had been 
entertained; and in every case where any 
suggestion seemed entitled to considera- 
tion, and where any objection appeared 
reasonable, and the alteration recommend- 


ed could be made without departing from 
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the principle of the measure the Govern- 
ment had adopted the suggestion. He had 
received numerous representations from 
parties who thought that important bene- 
fits were likely to be conferred upon the 
country by the passing of the Bill, earnestly 
praying that it might not be postponed be- 
yond the present Session. Petitions had 
been presented to the House to the same 
effect. When the present Government had 
come first into office, this Bill was consi- 
dered amongst others at the time pending 
before Parliament respecting which there 
was an impression that, considering their 
importance, it would be impossible to obtain 
full consideration for them at the present 
time. But finding a strong opinion in the 
House in favour of this measure, and hav- 
ing the best evidence that it was perfectly 
known in the country, and could take no 
one by surprise, the Government had yield- 
ed to the representations made to them, 
asking them to proceed with it; and in con- 
sequence he now asked the House to go 
on with the Bill. The noble Lord would 
recollect that during the present Session a 
great many local courts Bills had been 
stopped at the instance of the Government, 
because this Bill was before Parliament, 
on the distinct assurance to the House that 
a general measure having the same object 
in view would be passed, if possible, during 
the present Session. The noble Lord had 
asked for some distinct statement as to the 
expense the Bill would create, the number 
of districts into which the country would 
be divided by it, and the amount of patron- 
age which it placed in the hands of the 
Government. With regard to the expense, 
it was impossible for him to say what 
amount of expense would be thrown on the 
Consolidated Fund by the Bill; because it 
was proposed that, according to a table 
contained in the schedule of the Bill, mo- 
derate fees would be taken for all the pro- 
ceedings under and in it; and those fees 
would go to defray the expenses. Then 
there was a provision that, after a time, 
the Queen in Council should convert pay- 
ment by fees into payment of salaries; 
and when that would take effect, the 
fees would be carried to the Consolidated 
Fund, and the salaries be paid out of 
that fund. The whole amount of expen- 
diture would depend entirely upon the 
amount of business in the county, the 
business producing the fees. It was only ~ 
then, after some experience with respect 
to the business, that the expense could be 
correctly estimated, and that the amount 
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of the judges’ salaries was to be fixed ; 
whereas the noble Lord had assumed that 
each judge was to have a salary of 1,2001. 
a year. With respect to the districts, they 
might be of great extent. It was not ne- 
cessary to divide the counties into districts 
in every instance. But in Middlesex or 
Lancashire, for instance, it would be ne- 
cessary to divide the county into districts, 
for it would be impossible for one judge to 
get through all the business that would be 
thrown upon him in such counties. But 
there were parts of England where two or 
three counties might be thrown into one 
district; and there was a distinct power 
given in the Bill to include any part of a 
neighbouring county in the adjoining dis- 
trict ; and if there were not enough of busi- 
ness to occupy the judge, it was provided 
this district might be consolidated so as to 
occupy the judges. With regard to the 
salaries, it was impossible to say now what 
precise number of judges were necessary, 
or what salaries the judges should receive ; 
and the present proposal was that the 
judges should receive fees in the first in- 
stance, and if the amount of those fees 
should be excessive, there was a power 
given’to the Secretary of State to dimi- 
nish that amount, and fix the maximum 


beyond which they should not go to the 
judge, but should be carried to the Con- 


solidated Fund. The maximum would be 
fixed at 1,2001.; but it by no means follow- 
ed, as some of the judges would have more 
business than others, that the intention 
was that each judge should receive 1,2001. 
That was only the maximum, beyond which 
the Government could not go. As to the 
patronage, the question had been discussed 
in the Select Committee to which he had 
alluded, and it was a question which more 
than any other embarrassed those Bills. 
But if the placing of the patronage in the 
hands of the Government was to be a bar 
to the passing of the Bill, the public would 
forfeit the great advantages that must be 
derived from the measure ; for after the 
fullest consideration the Ministers of the 
Crown had come to the conclusion, that in 
order to obtain efficient men the patronage 
should be placed, subject to the control of 
public opinion and the responsibility which 
attached to a Minister, in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor. Besides, from the very 
nature of the business to be transacted in 
those courts, it must be evident that the 
lieutenants of counties could not be the 
best judges of the legal qualities of the 
varties who were to preside in them. The 
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noble Lord had, however, admitted that it 
was better to discuss those matters in Com- 
mittee ; and when the House had resolved 
itself into Committee, he (Sir G. Grey) should 
be prepared to give any explanation to hon. 
Members which they might demand. With 
respect to the patronage, he might observe 
that, by a return which he held in his 
hand, of the course of legislation with re. 
gard to local Bills for the establishment of 
small debts courts, which would be merged 
in those under the present Bill, it ap- 
peared that of forty-two courts recently es. 
tablished, with the exception of two, the 
Lord Chancellor had the patronage of all. 
He might add that the gentlemen who 
held the office of judge in the present local 
courts would be eligible under the Bill; 
and with regard to compensation, the 
matter would be placed in the hands of 
the Treasury, according to the usual rule in 
such cases. 

Mr. M. SUTTON said, that the late 
Government had hesitated with respect to 
taking into their hands appointments 
which would give so large an amount of 
patronage to the Government of the day. 
He admitted the general abstract principle 
that the patronage in such cases should be 
placed in the hands of the Crown ; but the 
practical difficulty in this case lay in the 
circumstance of so great a number of ap- 
pointments to be made at once; and he 
therefore thought that, in this particular 
case, there was some danger in placing the 
patronage in the Crown. According to 
the plan of the late Government, the ap- 
pointments in the first instance were placed 
in the hands of the lieutenants of counties, 
the Government reserving to itself the 
right of filling up vacancies as they subse- 
quently occurred. To the change now in- 
troduced in the Bill he objected, as also 
to the alteration in that provision of the 
Bill which declared that the judges of ex- 
isting courts should be first judges in the 
new courts. He must say that on the 
questions of patronage and compensation, 
he much preferred the Bill as it had been 
brought in by the late Government. How- 
ever, he did not feel justified in impeding 
its progress, as he believed it was earnestly 
sought for by the country. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it seemed to him the questions of patron- 
age and compensation would be better 
argued upon the clauses relating to them 
respectively. But in reference to what 
had fallen from the noble Lord and the 
hon. Gentleman who had spoken last he 
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would offer a few words in explanation of 
the alterations that had been made in the 
Bill. He might observe, in the first place, 
that the alteration giving the patronage to 
the Lord Chancellor, had met with the 
entire concurrence of the late Solicitor 
General (Sir F. Kelly). It had been said 
that the Bill as it originally stood had 
vested the patronage in the lieutenants of 
counties. It certainly professed to do so, 
but in reality it did no such thing. There 
were at present eighty judges of local 
courts, and the Bill gave a right to those 
eighty judges to take office under the new 
Bill if they choose. But there were to be 
only sixty courts established under the 
Bill, so that there were to be eighty per- 
sons who would have a right to sixty 
places. Then the lieutenants of counties 
were to appoint to the vacancies; but there 
would be no vacancies whatever, there 
being twenty persons more than there 
were offices. The present Government 
then had done nothing to take the 
matter into their own hands; they only 
placed in plain. language that which had 
been mystified by the late Government, 
and did in a straightforward manner that 
which would have been done indirectly by 
that Government. Every one of the offices 


touched by this Bill were constituted under 
Acts of Parliament, which provided that if 
there should be a general measure passed, 
their rights under the local courts should 


cease. Those parties then having taken 
office on the understanding that they were 
to have no vested rights, all they could 
fairly expect was, that if they were quali- 
fied for office they should be considered as 
eligible. There was no cause of complaint 
then on that score; nor was there on the 
ground of compensation. Those judges 
had no claim to compensation, because 
they had no vested interest. With respect 
to the new courts, it was expected the bu- 
siness would be so large as to give fees 
sufficient to defray the expenses of salaries, 
and also leave a large margin for compen- 
sation. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY wished to ask why, 
if the Lord Chancellor intended to appoint 
those now in office to be judges in the 
new courts, a provision to that effect was 
not introduced into the Bill? The late Go- 
vernment had voluntarily deprived them- 
selves of the patronage; and when so many 
of the appointments of the existing courts 
had been made by the Lord Chancellor, or 
under special Acts of Parliament, the best 
course appeared to be to give the first ap- 


{Ava. 20} 
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pointments to those who had been nomi- 
nated under such circumstances. 

Mr. ROMILLY bore testimony to the 
importance of the Bill. He wished the 
Government would take into consideration 
the propriety of extending the jurisdiction 
of the courts established by this Bill to 
other matters, and of combining a variety 
of duties, ministerial as well as judicial, 
now performed by a number of different 
officers. He thought payment by salary 
preferable to payment by fees. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY observed, that 
this measure was looked upon with the 
deepest interest throughout the country. 
From communications he had received 
from Bath as well as from Bristol, he 
learned that the measure was regarded as 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if the 
Government had proposed to pass the Bill 
with such views and for such purposes as 
the hon. Member for Bridport had indicat- 
ed, he (Mr. Newdegate) should have felt 
bound to oppose it, instead of supporting 
it, as he intended. The questions the hon. 
Member had raised were matters of the 
deepest importance, which the House ought 
not to be called upon to consider for the 
first time in the last days of a Session; but 
he (Mr. Newdegate) did not consider them 
involved in the Bill before the House. He 
certainly was not prepared to vote for or 
promote a series of extensive changes in 
our system of criminal jurisprudence, be- 
cause an Act for the recovery of small debts 
was required. The appointment of an of:- 
ficer of justice to superintend all criminal 
proceedings, as proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, involved a departure from the system 
and practice of the English Constitution, 
and an assimilation to those of foreign 
countries, for which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
was not prepared. With respect to the 
other proposal of the hon. Member, namely, 
the entrusting the revision of the electoral 
registers to the judges to be appointed over 
the courts which were to be established 
under the Bill before the House, he would 
only observe, that there was abundant evi- 
dence appended to the Report on Votes of 
Electors, lately laid before the House by the 
Committee, for which he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had moved, that amply proved how little ad- 
visable it would be to place the revision of 
the electoral registers in the hands of local 
authorities. He would conclude by saying, 
that the trade and inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, and those of other large towns, stood 
much in need of some better means than at 
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present existed for the recovery of small 
debts ; a necessity which had been aggra- 
vated by the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
was unavoidably prevented attending in his 
place by the death of his brother-in-law, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, or he would have 
supported the Bill, as he (Mr. Newdegate) 
intended to do, for the purposes specified 
in its title. 

Mr. HENLEY considered the question 
of patronage involved in this Bill as a very 
serious one. He was one of those who did 
not think that had the patronage been en- 
trusted to the lord lieutenants it would 
have been in good hands. But it was not 
quite clear that it was wise to place so 
large an amount of patronage at once in the 
hands of the Crown. A very large pro- 
portion of the existing judges were attor- 
neys, who if they retained their appoint- 
ments must give up their practice. As 
they might be expected to prefer continu- 
ing their practice, a vast number of ap- 
pointments would necessarily fall to the 
Crown under the operation of the Bill. He 
believed that if this Bill were confined to 
its professed object—the recovery of small 
debts, without any reference to damages 
and wrongs—it might be a very beneficial 
measure. 

House went into Committee. 

On Clause 9, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed that he 
understood, from the statements which had 
been made by Members of the Government, 
that they were disposed to give legal gen- 
tlemen who filled existing judicial offices a 
preference in the appointments under this 
measure ; and he wished to know whether 
there would be any objection to insert 
words in the Bill for carrying out that ob- 
ject? 

Sin G. GREY could not assent to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member; but, 
without giving a pledge that existing offi- 
cers would in all cases be appointed to ju- 
dicial offices under this Bill, he might 
state that a preference would be given to 
those existing officers who were considered 
competent for the situations. 

Mr. WAKLEY wished to know why 
the appointments to judicial offices under 
this Bill should be confined to one branch 
of the legal profession—why the judges 
should be selected from members of the 
bar only, to the exclusion of attorneys? It 
might not be very agreeable to gentlemen 
at the bar to hear it said that attorneys 
were quite as competent as they were for 


{COMMONS} 
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these situations; but he considered it most 
unjust that gentlemen in that department 
of the profession should be debarred from 
these judicial appointments. The attorneys 
had just as much capacity, as much legal 
knowledge, and possessed as much love of 
justice as any gentleman at the bar; and 
in his opinion their exclusion from these 
offices was in principle most unjust, and in 
practice most injurious. If they left to 
the Lord Chancellor the discretion of ap- 
pointing fit persons from the bar, why 
could not they also entrust him with the 
direction of appointing fit persons from the 
attorneys? He considered that great in- 
justice was done to a most respectable and 
honourable branch of the legal profession 
by excluding them from these appoint- 
ments; and he would hereafter move an 
Amendment which would have the effect of 
rendering them eligible for such offices. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET considered that 
the discretion of making these appoint- 
ments ought to be entrusted to the Lord 
Chancellor, who would, no doubt, take 
care to appoint properly-qualified persons. 
With regard to the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), he 
certainly thought that that class of the legal 
profession commonly called solicitors were 
rather hardly used by this Bill. This mea- 
sure, he understood, contained a provision 
which rendered the present holders of ju- 
dicial offices eligible for appointment as 
judges of county courts under this Bill; 
but if any of the existing officers should 
cease to hold their appointments, they 
could not licreafter be succeeded by solici- 
tors. He must say that, under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought their fair share in 
these appointments was withheld from the 
attorneys. He saw no reason why eminent 
solicitors, who had acquitted themselves 
ereditably in their profession, should not be 
eligible as judges of these courts, and he 
thought the appointments ought to be open 
to them. At the same time, he did not 
mean to assume that the education of a 
solicitor was generally such as to render 
him equally well fitted for judicial office 
with a barrister. He thought that all 
persons who now held judicial offices in 
courts of this kind had a strong claim upon 
the Government for reappointment under 
the present Bill, unless some good reason 
to the contrary could be shown; and he 
understood that the right hon. Home Se- 
cretary concurred in this opinion. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the words ‘‘ bar- 
risters of seven years’ standing,” though 
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they scarcely gave any adequate security 
for the appointment of efficient persons, 
still afforded some check, as they pre- 
vented the appointment of a man as judge 
to-day who had only been called to the bar 
yesterday. With regard to the fitness of 
attorneys to occupy judicial situations in 
these courts, he was quite ready to admit 
that there were some most learned men 
in that branch of the profession, who pos- 
sessed very high qualifications for many 
important offices. But he wished it to be 
understood that no new provision had been 
introduced into this Bill. Indeed, if the 
attorneys were treated with hardship by 
this Bill, they were treated with equal 
hardship under a measure which had been 
introduced by the noble Lord opposite. 
He could assure the House, that there was 
not the least intention to throw any slight 
upon the attorneys ; but, if the argument 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury were car- 
ried out, why should not attorneys be al- 
lowed to plead as advocates? and why 
should they not be eligible for seats on the 
bench in Westminster-hall ? He considered 
that the best course was to adhere to the 
distinction which had been held between 
the two branches of the profession for a very 
long period ; but he hoped it would not be 
supposed that there was any intention to 
slight that branch to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had referred—the attor- 
neys. 

Mr. HENLEY thought it would be 
much better if there were no definition 
with respect to the judges in the Bill, and 
that it should be left to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to appoint, on his responsibility, fit 
and proper persons. With respect to at- 
torneys, they were cither fit or unfit to be 
judges under this Bill. Now there was a 
provision in the Bill, that all attorneys who 
were at present judges in certain named 
courts for the recovery of small debts might 
be judges under the present Bill; and yet, 
in the same breath, the Bill declared that 
all future attorneys should be disqualified. 
Both these arrangements could not be 
right, and, therefore, he should be better 
pleased to see it left entirely to the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint fit and proper per- 
sons as judges. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the office of clerks of the courts to be 
created by the Bill had been set aside ex- 
clusively for attorneys. But as to their 
appointment to judgeships, he asked how 
it would be possible for the Lord Chancellor 
to judge of the fitness of any solicitor or 
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attorney for such an office? Their profes- 
sion did not bring their aequirements pro- 
minently before the public, or give that op- 
portunity for a display of the talents pecu- 
liarly necessary for the judicial office which 
would be necessary to enable the public to 
form an opinion upon them. The educa- 
tion given to barristers and attorneys dif- 
fered most materially. The attention of 
attorneys was not directed to those branches 
of the legal profession that would qualify 
them for the judicial bench; whilst the 
education of barristers, on the contrary, 
was of a nature peculiarly to suit them 
for it. 

Mr. ROMILLY was of opinion, that the 
judges under this Bill ought not to be al- 
lowed to practice at all as barristers. Con- 
current practice as a barrister unfitted a 
man’s mind for the judicial capacity. If 
these judges were allowed to practise as 
barristers, it might be possible for interest- 
ed parties to obtain an opinion from one of 
them in his character of barrister having 
reference to a case which he would after- 
wards have to decide on as a judge. He 
would therefore make these judges judi- 
cial officers and nothing else ; he would 
take up their whole time in that way, pay 
them handsomely and liberally, and thus 
the country would really get cheap and 
good justice brought home to everybody’s 
door. 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY thought the Go- 
vernment was right in not proposing to ex- 
clude the judges under this Bill from prac- 
tising as barristers. How else could they 
hope to get good judges? Did they think 
a man fitted for the situation would aban- 
don all the prospects of his profession for 
such a salary? He differed from the hon. 
and learned Member, who thought concur- 
rent praetice as a barrister unfitted a man 
for a judge. He knew three gentlemen 
on the northern circuit eminent as bar- 
risters and distinguished as judges; and 
of these he might mention the recorders 
of Hull and Leeds. The hon. and learned 
Member had said, that it might be possible 
to entrap a barrister in giving an opinion 
in reference to a case which he would after- 
wards have to decide on as a judge; but if 
he were a right sort of man, with a candid 
and strong mind, that cireumstance would 
not prevent him from giving a proper deci- 
sion on the case submitted to him as a 
judge. These courts would not take up 
all the time of their judges, and by attend- 
ing Westminster-hall they would keep their 
weapons polished. 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL considered that 
there were two ways of obtaining good 
judges. One was by giving very consider- 
able salaries, and, as in Westminster-hall, 
separating them altogether from practice 
at the bar, to be wholly devoted to judicial 
questions in every kind of form. There 
was another mode in regard to less impor- 
tant judicial functions and more limited 
spheres, namely, by appointing persons 
who at the same time practised at the 
bar. In justification of this latter course, 
the instance of Mr. Baines, the recorder 
of Leeds, and other cases, had been 
mentioned; in support of the contrary 
view no instances were given, but it was 
simply said that persons practising at the 
bar could not exercise judicial functions as 
well. This last view, however, was not 
borne out by the fact; and every one must 
allow that the minds of such persons were 
likely to be constantly exercised, and to 
be in full vigour, upon legal questions. 
With regard to the plan of giving moderate 
salaries to persons to be placed in certain 
districts, to which they should be required 
to confine themselves, he (Lord J. Russell) 
thought that a mode which would fail of 
securing good judges. Those who did not 


very well succeed at the bar would be anx- 


ious to have these appointments; but men 
of talent, who knew they were likely to 
rise at the bar, would refuse them; and 
thus the country would be excluded from 
getting men of the greatest vigour of mind 
and the highest talent. No doubt there 
were men of good legal knowledge, who 
did not much practise at the bar; but the 
party who had this patronage would have 
great difficulty in saying who they were. 
When a man had risen to eminence at the 
bar, and had argued with ability, he had 
been subjected to atest; but in appointing 
these other persons there must be great 
uncertainty whether they were not men 
of very inferior talent. In Scotland, the 
judicial decisions of local judges had never 
given satisfaction; and all difficult cases 
were sent to the superior Judge, who was 
an advocate in the highest practice in the 
courts at Edinburgh; and by Act of Par- 
liament the sheriffs were actually required 
to be habitually attending the Court of 
Session. Unless the House were disposed 
to go to a much greater expense than was 
contemplated, in prohibiting practice, they 
would be in danger of having men of very 
second-rate abilities and knowledge of law, 
and who in the course of a few years, would 
forget what they had known when practis- 


{COMMONS} 
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ing. The objection, however, just made 
seemed valid, that a barrister ought not to 
practise in the district for which he was 
judge; and words should be proposed to 





obviate that. 


Mr. WAKLEY moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the Clause, that attorneys be eli- 
gible for the office of judge in these 


courts. 


He did not propose that they 


should be appointed; but that the Lord 
Chancellor, if he found fit men acting 
as attorneys, should have the power of ap- 


pointing them. 


He was sure that attor- 


neys, if eligible for this office, would find 
no fault on the score of salary. For 1,200/. 
a year they would find men of great legal 
learning who would most readily accept the 


office. 


By the Bill of last year attorneys 


were made eligible for judgeships after 


ten years’ practice. 


The Committee divided on the Question, 
that the words, ‘ or as an attorney at law,” 
be inserted :—Ayes 16; Noes 53: Ma- 


jority 37. 


List of the Aves. 


Bentinck, Lord G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brown, W. 
Collett, J. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Escott, B. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Gore, M. 

Henley, J. W. 


Ilume, J. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Newdegate, C, N. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Waddington, H. §. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Wakley, T. 


List of the Nors. 


Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bernal, R. 

Bodkin, W. II. 

Bridgeman, H. 

Brotherton, J. 

Buller, C. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 

Cabbell, B, B. 

Craig, W. G. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Dundas, D, 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 

Etwall, R. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Grey, rt. hon, Sir G, 

Hawes, B. 

Hlindley, C. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Horsman, E 

Howard, P. H. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Labouchere, rt, hon, H. 

Layard, Capt. 


Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 
Oswald, J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pigott, rt. hon. D. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Turner, E, 
Warburton, H. 
Wood, rt. hon. C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 
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Contagious 


CoLoneEL T. WOOD moved as an Amend- 
ment, that the judges shall cease to prac- 
tise as barristers when they accept office. 

The Committee divided on the Question, 
that the words be inserted :—Ayes 12; 
Noes 57: Majority 45. 


List of the Aves. 


Bernal, R. 
Bridgman, H. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Collett, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Horsman, E. 
Hume, J. 

Oswald, J. 


Romilly, J. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wakley, T 
Willliams, W. 


TELLERS; 
Wood, Col. T. 
Warburton. H. 


List of the Nors. 


Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Bentinck, Lord G. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bodkin, W. H. 

Borthwick, P. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 

Craig, W. G. 

Dickinson, F. H. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Dundas, D. 

Ebrington, Viscet. 

Escott, B. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, Sir De L. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 

Fox, C. R. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Gore, M. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hindley, C. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Howard, P. H. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 
again. 


Layard, Capt. 
Maeaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’ Conor Don 
Owen, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J.4 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pigott, rt. hon. D. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pryse, P. 
Rich, H. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Somers, J. P. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Turner, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. C. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
yse, 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


Committee to sit 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, August 21, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brts.—2* Wreck and Salvage; 
Naval and Military Departments; Steam Navigation; 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland): Income Tax Deduction - 
Customs Duties (No, 2); New Zealand Loan Act Amend- 


ment. 


Reported. Commons Inclosure (No. 3); Public Works 
and Fisheries; Public Works (Ireland) (No.3); British 
\ Possessions; County Works Presentments (Ireland) (No. 
2); House of Commons Offices; Spirit Licenses, etc. Du- 
ties; Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Lunatic Asylums and 
Pauper Lunatics ; Public Works, Fisheries, etc.; Public 
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Works Commissioners (Ireland); Baths and Washhouses 
(Ireland); Contagious Diseases. 

3*- and passed. Exclusive Privilege of Trading Abolition 
(Ireland). 


DEATH BY ACCIDENTS COMPENSATION 
BILL. 

Lorp CAMPBELL moved that the 
Commons’ Amendments to this Bill be 
agreed to. The Bill originally provided 
that the compensation granted by juries 
should go to the next of kin; but the other 
House had made an Amendment by which 
the compensation was to be apportioned 
among the members of the family. He 
regarded this Bill as the most important 
measure that had come before their Lord- 
ships since the Corn Bill. Its effect would 
be that, if railway companies, from a spirit 
of false economy, carried on their under- 
takings without proper stock, or appointed 
persons destitute of competent skill to 
work their lines, juries would be able to 
give such an amount of compensation to 
the families of those who lost their lives in 
consequence as would read such companies 
a proper lesson. It had been stated in 
the other House, when it was known that 
he had had charge of the Bill, ‘that it 
was carelessly drawn,” and that ‘‘it must 
have been framed by an amateur legisla- 
tor.”” Persons who made such statements 
could not be aware that the Bill had been 
the subject of much careful consideration, 
and that it had received the Amendments 
and been approved of by the present Lord 
Chancellor, the late Lord Chancellor, and 
Lord Denman. Taken in consideration 
with the Deodands’ Abolition Bill, which 
had received the Royal Assent, the pre- 
sent measure effected a most important 
amendment in the law of England. 

Commons’ Amendments considered and 
agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES BILL. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving the Order of the Day for going 
into Committee upon this Bill, said it was 
a Bill for the more speedy removal of nui- 
sances. Their Lordships would recollect 
that in the 2nd or 3rd year of the reign of 
His late Majesty King William IV., on 
the appearance of cholera in this country, 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) intro- 
duced a Bill for the purpose of the more 
effectual prevention of cholera, by autho- 
rizing the Privy Council to promulgate 
certain regulations which were to have the 
force of law under peculiar circumstances. 
That Bill met with the approbation of their 
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Lordships and the other House of Parlia- 
ment; and having been carried, it had 
worked extremely well, had produced the 
most beneficial effects in many instances, 
and had not been the subject of any sort of 
complaint whatever; it was, however, 
thought right at the time to make it only 
a temporary Bill, and it had some time 
since expired. Now, although he had the 
satisfaction of already stating in that 
House, what he was now enabled to state 
with greater confidence than before, that, 
notwithstandiag a great deal of apprehen- 
sion had existed during the summer with 
regard to the reappearance of that malady 
in this country, there certainly had been 
no instance whatever in London, or, as far 
as he was informed, in England, in which 
the peculiar features of that malady had 
been met with; yet it was true that that 
season had been altogether unwholesome, 
and attended with a great deal of illness, 
not partaking of the graver character, but 
certainly having the tendency, and of 
that peculiar description which is promoted 
by a want of cleanliness, morality, and of 
the proper channels in the neighbourhood 
of crowded districts to carry off the filth 
generated there. By this Bill, therefore, 
it was intended to provide that where, in 
any district, two medical officers should go 
before two justices of the peace and declare 
their opinion that the state of any particu- 
lar dwelling or mass of dwellings was such 
as to cause a just alarm of their originat- 
ing a contagious disorder, those justices 
should have the power of causing those 
dwellings to be whitewashed by the inha- 
bitants. There was to be a power to pro- 
eeed against the owner or occupier; for, in 
many instanees, the occupiers were so poor 
that they were not capable of carrying the 
law into effect, and the owner should be 
charged. The Act was to be put in force 
by the town council; and where there was 
no town council, by the trustees or com- 
missioners for paving and cleansing; and 
where there was no such body, then by the 
boards of guardians. Independently of the 
apprehensions which had existed with re- 
spect to the cholera, it was highly expedi- 
ent to improve the law for better cleansing 
the habitations of the poorer classes. 

The Eart of RANFURLY inquired whe- 
ther the Bill was to extend to Ireland? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied, that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce another Bill similar 
in its character, for Ireland. 


The Ear, of ELLENBOROUGH en- 
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tirely approved of the provisions of the 
Bill; but he hoped in the observations the 
noble Marquess the President of the Coun- 
cil, had made, he did not intend to convey 
that the cholera was a contagious disease, 
The Marquess. of LANSDOWNE, in 
reply, observed that the noble Earl had 
mistaken his meaning. He had not said, 
neither did he intend to convey, that the 
cholera was a contagious disease. The 
highest medical authorities in the kingdom 
had stated it as their opinion that the 
disease was not a contagious disorder 
The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH merely 
called attention to the noble Marquess’s 
observations in order to prevent alarm, 
which in many cases had the effect of 
causing the disorder. 
Bill reported, without amendment. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 21, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bits. —2°- Patent Commissions; 
Waste Lands (Australia(; Pawnbrokers. 

Reported. Constabulary (Ireland); Public Works (Ire- 
land) (No. 4); Public Works (Ireland) (No. 5); Consoli- 
dated Fund (Appropriation); Poor Employment (Ire- 
land); Ecclesiastical Patronage; Private Bills; Leases 
(Ireland). 

3% and passed. Court of Exchequer (Ireland). 

PetiITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Disraeli, from Charles 
Miller, M.A., Clerk, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
Tithes Commutation Act.—By Mr. Greene, from Che- 
mists and Druggists, part being Members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, residing at Stamford, in 
the County of Lincoln; and by Mr, Villiers, from Che- 
mists and Druggists residing at Wolverhampton, praying 
that the Spirit Licenses and Duties Bill may not pass 
into a Law.—By Mr. Disraeli, from the Inhabitants of 
Bradford, for an Investigation into the Working of the 
Anatomy Act, with a view to its Repeal.—By Mr. Dis- 
raeli, from Woolsorters employed at Messrs. Walkers 
and Co., in the Parish of Bradford, in the West Riding 
of the County of York, praying the House to pass 
without Delay an efficient Ten Hours’ Bill for Women 
and Young Persons employed in Factories.—By Mr. 
Wakley, from General Inhabitants of Newark, in the 
County of Nottingham, for the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Flogging in the Army and Navy.—By Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville, from Guardians of the Poor of the 
Poor Law Union of Navan, in the County of Meath, 
Henry Murdyth, Chairman of the Board, for Alteration 
of the Law respecting Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland). 
—By Sir George Grey, from Members of the Provincial 
Medica) and Surgical Association, assembled at Norwich, 
on Wednesday the 19th of August, 1846, the said Associa- 
tion comprehending One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Fifty-six Medical Practitioners, in favour of the Medical 
Practitioners Bill—By Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Hawes, 
and Mr. Wakley, from Journeymen Pawnbrokers of the 
Parishes of St. Ann, Soho, St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Saint Martin’s in the Fields, St. Mary, Newington, St. 
Luke's, Old Street, St. Giles's, Cripplegate, St. Mary and 
Christ Church, Lambeth, and Marylebone, from Inhabit- 
ants of Clerkenwell, and from Master Pawnbrokers of 
the City of London and its Vicinity, in favour of the 
Pawnbrokers Bill.— By Mr. Alderman Humphery, from 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Saint Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
mondsey, in the County of Surrey, respecting the Opera- 
tion of the Poor Law in the said Parish.—By Dr. Bow- 
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ring, from Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of Iifra- 
combe, in the Barnstaple Union, against the System of 
contracting Marriages in Union Workhouses.—By Sir W. 
Somerville, from Merchants, Residents, and Traders of 
and in the Vicinity of Dockhead and Rotherhithe, in the 
County of Surrey, and by Sir Thomas Troubridge, from 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Traders, and other 
Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity of St. Pancras Road, 
in the County of Middlesex, for the Adoption of Mea- 
sures for Redeeming and Extinguishing the Tolls upon 
Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall Bridges. 


RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 


On the Motion that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Railway 
Commissioners Bill, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, the Bill 
would entail great expense on the country, 
besides giving an increased patronage to 
the Government; and it would also have 
the effect of establishing another Board of 
Commissioners like to the New Poor Law 
Board, of which they had heard so much of 
late in regard to the way in which they had 
done their duty. He hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give the Bill a 
little more consideration, which he had no 
doubt would lead to its postponement until 
the next Session. A measure of such im- 
portance should be allowed sufficient time 
for consideration. He felt such strong ob- 


jections to the Bill, that unless his proposi- 


tion was fairly met, he would move that 

the Bill be put off for six months. If he 

did not succeed in that, he would move to 

have the sixth and seventh clauses ex- 
unged. 

Mr. HENLEY would make this pro- 
posal to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, that if he consented merely 
to transfer the powers possessed by the 
Board of Trade to this new Board, leaving 
other matters to be the subject of future 
consideration, he was not disposed to give 
further opposition to the Bill; but the lat- 
ter part of the Bill gave powers to which 
he must object; and which was too weighty 
a subject to be considered in the present 
thin state of the House. If the suggestions 
thrown out were not attended to, he should 
feel it his duty not only to oppose the Bill, 
= to contend against every clause of the 

ill. 

Mr. HUME considered that a Board of 
the kind proposed to be appointed, was in 
the present state of railway business abso- 
lutely necessary. If the hon. Gentleman 
who had objected to the powers conferred 
by the Bill, had been, like him, on the 
Committee which suggested the appoint- 
ment of the Board, and had heard the evi- 
dence of the engineers and others who 
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were examined, he would not consider the 
powers more than were required under 
the circumstances. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET said, that had 
that evidence been before the House to 
which the hon. Member for Montrose re- 
ferred, the Members of that House might 
be enabled to form an accurate opinion on 
the Bill before them, otherwise they must 
be in great ignorance on the subject. Why 
should that House be called on to legislate 
on the present measure, when that evidence 
was not placed in the hands of Members ? 
His opinion was, that the Bill either went 
too far, or did not gofar enough. It went 
to establish a new Commission, and at 
great expense, while it conferred neither 
powers nor authority which the Privy 
Council did not already possess; that was 
a serious objection. He was in favour of 
such a Commission, if suitable powers were 
conferred, and its duties properly defined. 
The question really resolved itself into 
this—was there a necessity for the forma- 
tion of such a department? But whether 
there were or not, the Bill did not appear 
to carry out what might be considered the 
important objects for which it was intended; 
at least as far as he could see. Had he 
no objections to the principles of the Bill, 
he must object to it because of the late 
period of the Session in which it was in- 
troduced. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be time enough when 
the House went into Committee to consider 
the clauses which appeared to be objec- 
tionable. He was fully aware of the incon- 
venience of bringing forward the question 
at this late period of the Session; but if 
they did not appoint a railway board now, 
they would be in the same position next 
Session as they were at the beginning of 
this Session; and, under these circum- 
stances, he thought it much better that 
they should pass the present Bill. They 
all knew that abuses existed; and there 
was no proper machinery to put a stop to 
them. He did not by that observation in- 
tend to impute the slightest blame to the 
Members of the Board of Trade, although 
there were general complaints that the bu- 
siness had not been fully attended to by 
that Board: they arose from the multifa- 
rious duties the Board had to perform. He 
hoped the new department would, by its 
superintendence, prevent illegal acts of 
every description from being committed by 
railway companies, and particularly in the 
prevention of such conduct as was recently 
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brought under the consideration of the 
House—a railway company borrowing sums 
of money in a way to which it was not 
entitled. He fully anticipated if the Board 
were established, that at next Session of 
Parliament it would have acquired that ex- 
perience by which it would be enabled to 
give the most important information as to 
the future guidance of legislation. 

Mr. BORTILWICK thought the princi- 
ple of the measure one of great importance 
indeed; for, construe it as they might, the 
step now taken was neither more nor less 
than to appoint what would ultimately be 
considered a Secretary of State for the 
Superintendence of Public Works; and he 
thought the sooner they brought it to that 
point the better. He was not fond of bor- 
rowing much from our neighbours on the 
other side of the channel; but he confessed 
he did think that a department of Govern- 
ment constituted on the same principle as 
that of the Minister of Public Works in 
France might be extremely useful in this 
country in the present state of things; be- 
cause the operations of railways, whether 
considered in a commercial point of view, 
or in regard to their more remote hut not 
less important social objects, were of gi- 
gantic importance and of enormous conse- 
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quence to the best interests of the country; 
and ought at once to be placed under the 
care of a distinct department of Govern- 


ment. He cordially agreed, therefore, in 
the object of the present Bill, though he 
considered it defective to this extent—that 
it conferred too limited powers upon the 
Board for the objects which it proposed to 
accomplish. He would wish to see the 
Board have a more permanent character, 
a more ample responsibility, and more 
abundant powers. 

Mr. ESTCOURT would give the Bill 
his cordial support. It might be true 
that the Board of Trade had all the powers 
which it was proposed to confer on the 
new Board; but he could not forget that 
during this heavy Session of Parliament, 
when the House had had more to do with 
railways than on any former occasion, they 
had not received one iota of assistance from 
the Board of Trade. He did not blame 
the Board of Trade for this; he admitted 
that its reports last year had been received 
with less deference than they deserved; 
and the Board might on that account not 
care to proffer much assistance. With 
respect to the present Bill, he did not be- 
lieve that it was possible for the ingenuity 
of any man satisfactorily to frame a law, 
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and construct all the powers with which it 
was necessary to invest the proposed insti- 
tution, in the short time the right hon. 
Gentleman had had to prepare the mea- 
sure; and if the law were to be allowed to 
continue in a crude, ill-digested, and ill. 
arranged shape, he admitted that it would 
be more mischievous than even the absence 
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of such an institution; but, on the other 


hand, if the Board were constituted with 
the limited powers contained in the present 
Bill, it would be an essential part of the 
duty of the Board, morally speaking, al- 
though not defined by the Bill, in the 
course of the recess, to prepare another 
Bill, containing all the powers which their 
inquiries and experience would show to be 
essentially necessary to enable them to 
fulfil the objects which the House had in 
view. 

Mr. HORSMAN concurred in the neces- 
sity of the present measure, and thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had exer- 
cised a wise discretion in confining the 
Bill to those points on which the public 
were pretty generally agreed. 

Mr. P. HOWARD trusted that the 
Board when appointed would direct its 
attcation to the subject of the excessive 
speed of railways, which was the occasion 
of so many accidents. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT thought that the 
speed on railways was a great public con- 
venience, and should not be reduced. He 
should, however, in consequence of other 
circumstances, join in suggesting that the 
consideration of the present question should 
be deferred until the ensuing Session. The 
great evil in railway legislation was, that 
when a Bill was introduced it was consi- 
dered not on its merits, but according to 
what were the interests of the shareholders 
—and particularly of shareholders who had 
seats in that House. That was an evil for 
which the present Bill provided no remedy, 
as it left full power to Members of Parlia- 
ment to vote on subjects in which they 
were personally interested—a power which 
they should not have. No system of rail- 
way legislation could go on satisfactorily 
while contractors in railways, Members of 
that House, who had large sums embarked 
in them, were allowed to vote, and decide 
by these votes what Bills should be carried 
and what Bills should not. It had been 
said, that the Board of Trade was so over- 
charged with work, that it could not attend 
to the business which would devolve on the 
new department. Had the Board of Trade 
said so? Had that Board declared that it 
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was so overloaded with work, that it could 
not attend also to this public duty? Not 
one Member of that Board had said so. He 
did not wish to throw out any insinuation 
against the Board of Trade. He believed 
it to be composed of useful public servants; 
but still it was too much to call on Parlia- 
ment to constitute a new department ex- 
pressly for the purpose of lightening their 
burdens, and especially when there was no 
remonstrances that that Board was over- 
burdened. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL merely rose to say 
a few words on the subject before the 
House. Since the introduction of the Bill, 
he had taken considerable pains to ascer- 
tain its necessity; and he understood that 
it was the general opinion of Committees 
of both Houses, as well as of those persons 
who turned their attention to the subject, 
that it was desirable to have such a Board 
as that contemplated in the Bill before the 
House. When the measure was introduced 
to the House, it was stated that if it should 
be thought that this was not the proper 
time to bring it forward, and if it were 
found that a general assent would not be 
given to the measure, it should be given up. 
After taking due time to consider, as he 
understood there was no objection to the 
proposition, the Bill was brought forward ; 
indeed, the preponderance of opinion in 
favour of it was so great, that they meant 
to proceed with it. Paying all due defer- 
ence to the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Winchester, yet his opinion could not weigh 
in opposition to all those who were ready 
to support the Bill. He did not think it 
possible, if the duties of the proposed Board 
were to be added to the Board of Trade, 
that they could be adequately performed, 
considering what that Board had already 
to do. It was, therefore, desirable that 
the Bill should pass without delay. The 
House, therefore, had better proceed with 
the measure, although it was found impos- 
sible to invest the Commissioners who 
might be appointed under the Act, with all 
that power and authority which could be 
exercised by Railway Committees in Par- 
liament. 

Mr. 8S. WORTLEY thought that the 
Bill ought only to continue until the end of 
next Session. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, that the difti- 
culty which was to be contended with year 
after year, was the influence of Members 
of that House who were connected with 
railways; which influence was considerably 
on the increase in both Houses of Parlia- 
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ment; and, unless the new department 
now about to be instituted could stem that 
influence and power, it would not effect 
much good, nor would it secure the confi- 
dence of the public. Any one who sat on 
Parliamentary Committees connected with 
railways must be aware of the number of 
Bills which were introduced, and of the 
immense number of clauses of which they 
consisted, many of which involved interests 
often very injurious to the public; but they 
were so involved and intricate, that instead 
of being rejected, they passed in the lump 
without consideration. It might be wrong 
to set up a board without accurately de- 
fining its duties; but as the present Bill 
arose out of a case of emergency, he would 
give it his support. 

Mr. MUNTZ was of opinion, that in 
regard to the difficulties which attended 
the subject, the state of matters would not 
be improved by delay. He anticipated a 
great saving of expense to the country 
from the institution of such a board as 
that proposed. 

Mr. WAKLEY did not think the report 
presented yesterday was such as to induce 
the House to entertain much regard for 
Commissions or Commissioners. But the 
disadvantages which might attend such 
boards, might, in some cases, be met by 
countervailing benefits. Considering the 
gigantic evils connected with the railway 
system, he could imagine nothing more 
incompetent or insufficient for the removal 
of those evils than the proposition before 
the House. He disliked the division of 
authority. Why should not one man be 
selected to superintend the department 
which the Bill proposed to entrust to five ? 
Those five Commissioners had no efficient 
authority ; all they could do was to report 
in certain cases; and on going over the 
Bill, he really could not discover that they 
would render any services to the public: 
with such a number, the responsibility was 
so divided, that blame could not be brought 
home to the proper parties, unless a Com- 
mittee were to sit for four or five months 
to carry out an investigation. But if they 
had one man to deal with, they knew where 
to put their finger. Looking to the incom- 
plete and inefticient powers given by the 
Bill, he for one should entreat the Govern- 
ment to postpone the measure till another 
Session of Parliament. From the tone of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), he infer- 
red that the noble Lord’s own inclination 
was to follow that course. 

The House divided on the Question that 
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the Speaker do not leave the Chair :— 
Ayes 64; Noes 0: Majority 64. 

[We need not publish the List of the 
Ayes; the two tellers for the Noes were 
Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. Escott. ] 

House in Committee on the Bill. 

On the First Clause being put, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP was surprised at 
the conduct of those Gentlemen who, after 
having spoken against the Bill, yet voted 
for it when the House came to divide. 
Thank God! he had never been guilty of 
such despicable conduct ; his course had 
always been consistent and independent. 
The introduction of so important a Bill as 
this at so late a period of the Session, was 
nothing less than a gross trick played upon 
unsuspecting and absent Members. Had 
he chosen last night, he could have stopped 
the further progress of the Bill this Ses- 
sion, because there were not forty Members 
present at the time that it was read a se- 
cond time; but he scorned any underhand 
work, 

Lorp G. SOMERSET said, that what- 
ever were the formation of the new Board, its 
superintendent should be a political officer 
connected with the existing Government, 
and removable with that Government. If 
otherwise, the Government of the day 
would be obliged to support him in all the 
proceedings of the Board, however incon- 
venient—and yet such a consequence would 
follow if that public officer held his situ- 
ation independent of the existing Govern- 
ment. The House had that observation 
fully verified in what occurred respecting 
the Poor Law Commissioners, the Govern- 
ment of the day being obliged to take 
their part, although not responsible for 
their proceedings. Let there be a proper 
efficient officer placed at the head of the 
department, assisted by a well-qualified 
secretary, and the best results might be ex- 
pected to follow ; but let it be arranged 
that the head of the department change 
with the Government. He did not think it 
would answer any good purpose to have a 
large board which would be even nominally 
independent of any superintending power. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Government were of 
opinion that the President of the new Com- 
mission to be appointed under this Bill, 
should be a Member of either that or the 
other House of Parliament, so that he 
might be prepared to furnish any informa- 
tion connected with the Commission to such 
Members of the House as might desire it. 
He was happy to find that the jealousy of 
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members of such boards holding seats in 
Parliament was rapidly dying away. The 
object of the Government in introducing 
this Bill was to appoint men in the place 
of the former Commissioners, who would 
command the confidence of the public, 
which, from some reason or other, the late 
Commissioners did not, notwithstanding 
their great talents and fitness for their 
office. The only new burdens which this 
Bill would impose upon the public would 
be the payment of the services of the Pre- 
sident and two Commissioners. 

Bill went through the Committee, and 
was ordered to be reported. 


PATENT COMMISSION BILL—THE CHIEF 
JUSTICESHIP OF BOMBAY. 

On the Motion of the ATTORNEY 
GENERAL that this Bill be read a Se- 
cond Time, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not rise to cast any impediment in 
the way of carrying this Bill, for the pur- 
pose of covering the transactions which 
have of late taken place with respect to the 
appointment of the Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay; but after the observations that have 
been made upon my conduct, with reference 
to this transaction, elsewhere, I am sure the 
House will grant me this indulgence—I am 
sure the House will expect me to endeavour 
to justify my own course and conduct. I 
will not stop to excuse myself for having 
hastily, on Wednesday last, under an erro- 
neous impression, expressed my apology to 
this House and two noble Lords for the 
charge which I made against them. Sir, 
I am told that by that retractation I have 
shown that I am a man of that levity 
that I can retract without investigation, as 
easily as I can make a charge without in- 
vestigation. Now, Sir, if it were true that 
I had made little or no investigation before 
I made the qualified retractation I did the 
other morning, I should“tpke little discredit 
to myself that upon the@lightest suspicion 
that I had made an ug and unfounded 


charge I had hasteneif to this House to re- 


tract it. But it will be in the recollection 
of the House that the retractation which I 
made rested upon the authority of the 
Olergy List. Now, Sir, if I am to be told 
that I displayed a want of investigation 
and great levity by making that retracta- 
tion on the authority of the Clergy List, I 
take leave to say that the nobleman who 
has made this charge of levity against me 1s 
the last who ought to have made it. The 
Clergy List is, as we all know, nothing 
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more than a collation from and a copy of|to whom it was made. This must have 
the Ecclesiastical Report laid before Par- | occurred between the 27th of March and 
liament. That Ecclesiastical Report was | the month of May. Dean Hobart died 
made by a Royal Commission issued in the | suddenly on the 8th of May; and I 
year 1835 by the Government of which Sir ; could, if I had a Committee of Inquiry, 
R. Peel was the head in this House, and Lord | show that up to this time the answer 
Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, in the | to all applications made to the Lord Chan- 
ily That Report, which stated that this ; cellor, or at least to many of them, was, 
living of Nocton was not in the gift of the ; that the office of the Chief Justice of 
Lord Chancellor of England, but in the gift ; Bombay was not in his gift, but in the gift 
of the Hon. George Hobart, was signed, of the President of the Board of Control. 
among other great names, by the Arch- | Well, Sir, as I said, on the 8th of May the 
bishop of Rc sa the pe on of ; Dean of Windsor, the incumbent of Wie. 
York, the Bishop of London, and the Bi- | ton, died suddenly. My Lord Brownlow, 
shop of Lincoln, y whose diocese this place ; as is proved by the correspondence, and 
happens to be, by the Marquess of Lans-! in the account of this matter given else- 
downe, Mr. Goulburn, and many others. ; where, which has since been published in 


I think, therefore, Sir, that it cannot fairly the newspapers, applied for the presenta- 


be said that it was not on light grounds 
that I became alarmed on this point, and 

the conviction seizing me that I might be 

in error, I hastened to this House to with- 

draw the charge; but for the substance of ! 
the charge, I say now again, when it! 
turns out that my correspondent was cor- 
rect in his information, and the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission wrong, as I 
said before, that it is a subject of great 
suspicion. Sir, I do not pretend to say 
that, in a matter of this kind, which - 
takes place between two Cabinet Ministers, 

Colleagues in office, it is likely that I should | 
be able to produce letters, or documentary | 
evidence, absolutely to prove my case ; 

but when I remind the House of the cir- : 


tion to that living. The living of Nocton 
is worth 800/. a year, though its cure of 
souls amounts but to 553. My Lord 
Brownlow’s candidate, Mr. Bagley, was 
the favourite; but my Lord Ripon and 
Lady Ripon alike expressed the most in- 


‘tense desire to have this patronage dis- 


posed of in the way they pointed out to 
the Lord Chancellor in favour of a friend 
of theirs. My Lord Brownlow was dis- 
appointed. Lord Ripon’s candidate was 
presented to the living. What happens 
afterwards ? Why then, we are told, Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst sent down the names 
of some six or seven gentlemen, for his 
approbation, to the President of the Board 
of Control, as being persons suited for this 


eumstances which took place on these oc- | high judicial office at Bombay. Well, we do 
easions, I think, Sir, that the House and ! not hear who these other gentlemen, besides 
the country will consider that, notwith- | Mr. D. Pollock, were, nor do we hear what 
standing the explanation which has been '! degree of recommendation was given by 
offered elsewhere, the matter is still one ; Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst to each of them; 
of grave suspicion, and that there has‘ but if I had a Committee of Inquiry, I 
been, to say no more, at least a friendly ! think I should be in a condition to show 
exchange of patronage between the two/ that though Mr. D. Pollock had applied 
Cabinet Ministers. Sir, it will be in the | for the office of Chief Justice, not of Bom- 
recollection of the House that the Presi- | bay but of Madras, some two or three years 
dent of the Board of Control received a let- | ago, yet that at his great age, two or three 


ter from Sir H. Roper, not a letter of re- | years making a considerable difference, he 


signation, but a conditional offer to resign | 
on, but not before, the 2nd of November | 
next. Sir, that letter was written on 
the 14th of February last, and arrived in 
England at the Board of Control on the 
27th of March. By the admissions made 
elsewhere, we learn that the appointment 
was offered, {in the first instance, to a 
gentleman of eminence at the bar, and 
that this offer was made by Lord Ripon 
without any previous communication with 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. The offer, 
however, was declined by the gentleman 





had not made any application on this 
occasion to be appointed Chief Justice 
of Bombay. More than this, Sir, I 
believe that this office was not only un- 
solicited by Mr. D. Pollock, but that Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst himself, through 
the interference of the Lord Chief Baron, 
was the person who almost forced the 
acceptance of this office on Mr. D. 
Pollock. Well, then, if I show you that 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst neither volun- 
teered his advice, nor was asked for it, pre- 
viously to the living of Nocton becoming 
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vacant, but that after the 8th of May, 
when the Dean of Windsor had died, that 
his advice was sought, and that, then, 
after Lord Ripon’s candidate had been 
preferred to the living of Nocton, Mr. 
David Pollock, by whose appointment a 
place could alone be made for the pri- 
vate secretary of Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, was appointed Chief Justice of 
Bombay—shall I not have stated matters 
that make it as clear as it can be, that this 
was a friendly exchange of patronage be- 
tween two Cabinet Ministers—one piece of 
patronage being in the Church, the other 
piece of patronage being in the law? But 
now Sir, for the statement which has been 
made. We are told by Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst that he had nothing to do with 
these appointments. I think, however, if 
the matter were inquired into, it would be 
clearly shown that he had a great deal 
to do with them, through the intervention 
of the Lord Chief Baron. We are told 
moreover, that these appointments occurred 
in regular course; that Mr. Phillips vacated 
his appointment as Chief Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy at Liverpool, in consequence 
of the vacancy made by the appointment 
of Mr. D. Pollock to be Chief Justice of 
Bombay. Now, Sir, we are sure that the 


appointment of Mr. Phillips took place on 
the 29th of June; and that the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Pollock to be Chief Justice of 
Bombay did not take place till the Ist of 


July. So here is the appointment of the 
one preceding by two days the resignation 
of the other; and this is the second article 
of indictment I have to bring forward 
against these two Cabinet Ministers. The 
office of Commissioner for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors is an office created by 
an Act of Parliament passed in the year 
1838, under which the appointments were 
vested in the Crown. The appointment 
of Chief Commissioner, as of every other 
Commissioner, is an appointment to be 
held, not during pleasure, but during good 
behaviour ; these Commissioners are irre- 
movable by the Crown, except on the joint 
address of both Houses of Parliament. 
At any rate, you have in this case of a 
high legal appointment a second instance 
where the resignation of the holder of the 
office is anticipated by the appointment 
of a successor, namely, of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Bankruptey from Liverpool. 
This, I say, is an infringement, not only 
of the common law and of the Constitu- 
tion, but it is a direct infringement of an 
Act of Parliament. Again I am told that 
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when I impugned the qualifications of Mr, 
Perry to hold the office of Chief Commis. 
sioner of Bankruptcy at Liverpool, in 
doing so I displayed such ignorance of 
these matters as renders me ‘“ wholly un- 
worthy the attention of any reasonable as. 
sembly.”” Now, Sir, I for one do not wish 
to disparage the talents of Mr. Perry; I 
am willing to take Lord Lyndhurst’s word 
for the great ability of Mr. Perry—for his 
untiring industry, for his great zeal, and 
his great integrity, and for his fidelity to 
his Patron—a virtue which | for one do not 
underrate—but, Sir, I say that Mr. Perry 
may possess all the talents and good quali- 
ties that Lord Lyndhurst may be willing to 
attribute to him; yet, nevertheless, I have 
a right to charge Lord Lyndhurst, in the 
name of the public, with impropriety in 
the appointment of this gentleman for an 
office of this highly responsible character, 
where he must have the adjudication of 
causes involving, in one of the greatest 
commercial towns in the Empire, property 
to the annual amount of between 200,0001. 
and 300,000/.; I have, I say, in the 
name of the public, a right to impugn 
the appointment to such a situation of any 
one who has not the public confidence as 
well as the confidence of the Lord Chan- 
ceellor himself. The public have a right 
to expect that, for an office of that im- 
portance, a barrister of high distinction 
—of talents not only known to his pri- 
vate friends, but to the public also—ought 
to be appointed; and I dare appeal to 
the bar, and ask the bar whether they 
were satisfied when Mr. Perry was ap- 
pointed to that office? Yes, Sir, I dare 
ask whether the bar was satisfied when 
a gentleman was appointed to that office, 
who, I stated the other evening, had been 
ten years out of practice, but, as I am in- 
formed to-night, has been nineteen years out 
of practice? Is it possible that in such cir- 
cumstances that gentleman is so well qua- 
lified by his public acts, and so well known 
to the public, as to entitle him to the con- 
fidence of that great community, a large 
portion of whose affairs he is appointed to 
adjudicate? I think, therefore, that whilst 
I am perfectly willing to admit that Mr. 
Perry may have all the good qualities that 
Lord Lyndhurst has ascribed to him, yet 
since he has not had the luck to rise in his 
profession to public eminence, he is not a fit 
person for the appointment of Chief Com- 
missioner of Bankruptcy at Liverpool. Sir, 
I now come to the original charge, which 
is the appointment of Mr. D. Pollock to be 
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Chief Justice of Bombay. It has been en- 
deavoured by the defenders of these trans- 
actions to be set forth, that it is only a 
common error that has been made in this 
case, and that it is a mistake which has 
been committed by all previous Govern- 
ments of this country; and many instances 
were quoted to prove that assertion. But 
I want to know if there is any single in- 
stance in which a Chief Justice has been 
instanter superseded on his announcement 
of his readiness to make a prospective 
resignation? I should like to see all the 
letters of resignation that have been writ- 
ten by the different Chief Justices in the 
Colonies; and I venture to say, that there 
will be found none which will run on all 
fours with this case. Let it be remem- 
bered that Sir H. Roper did not offer to 
resign absolutely; he distinctly and plainly 
stated that he would resign on the 2nd of 
November following, when he should have 
completed the period of service which en- 
titled him to a retiring pension, but not be- 
fore. Nevertheless on this communication 
being made to the Board of Control, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—for there are four of 
them concerned—take on themselves imme- 
diately to appoint Sir H. Roper’s successor, 
contrary to law, and sacrificing Sir H. 
Roper’s right and title to the increase of 
pension, to the extent of 3001., to which 
he would have been entitled by holding on 
his office till the 2nd of November next. 
I say this is intolerable ; for, though the 
Crown has the absolute right to remove 
at pleasure in these cases, yet as such pro- 
ceedings would be contrary to justice and 
to the spirit of the Constitution, if the af- 
fair had stopped here it would not have had 
the sanction of Parliament. But, Sir, it 
does not stop here. We are told that this 
is only a blot, which now, for the first time, 
has been hit; but I must remind Lord 
Lyndhurst and the House that I am not 
the first who has hit this blot. This blot 
was first hit by Mr. Stephen, the Under 
Secretary of the Colonial Office. The 
President of the Board of Control was 
warned by a letter from the Colonial Of- 
fice, that what he was doing was contrary 
to law. The first demand for letters pa- 
tent to be made out, appointing a new 
Chief Justice for Bombay, was forwarded 
by the President of the Board of Control 
to the Colonial Office on the 16th of June. 
It was returned dishonoured by the Colo- 
nial Office. The President of the Board 
of Control, though we hear from Lord 
Lyndhurst that he is no lawyer, was pro 
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hac vice made a lawyer, for he was in- 
formed by Mr. Secretary Gladstone that 
this which he desired to do was contrary 
to law, and that it was not legally pos- 
sible to confer in reversion the Chief 
Justiceship of Bombay on Mr. D. Pol- 
lock. On this the letter to the Colonial 
Office was withdrawn. Whether the letter 
to a similar effect that was sent to the 
Kast Indian Direction was withdrawn too, 
I cannot pretend to say. I believe in 
their haste that was forgotten to be done. 
But, Sir, then came the question with 
Lord Ripon, ‘‘ How are we to escape from 
the law?” The fact was, no appointment 
could be properly made, and he knew it. 
Yes, Sir, no appointment could with pro- 
priety be made, and Lord Ripon knew it. 
Unless an absolute resignation by the Chief 
Justice of Bombay had taken place, it was 
impossible, except by a violent removal of 
Sir Henry Roper ; and therefore it became 
necessary that a resignation by him should 
be recited in the patent, revoking his ap- 
pointment, and conferring it on Mr. D. 
Pollock, that Sir Henry Roper had resign- 
ed. They consulted for that purpose. 
They adopted—I will use no hard lan- 
guage—they adopted a legal fiction; the 
language of these ‘‘ Letters Patent’’ was 
no cold and idle phraseology, it was no 
mere profitless form of words—they were 
words which put at the disposal of Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst the Chief Commis- 
sionership of Bankruptcy at Liverpool, 
worth 1,8007. a year. Lord Ripon wrote 
a new letter to the Colonial Office, in 
which he stated that the Chief Justice of 
Bombay had actually resigned. A patent 
was accordingly drawn out, and signed 
by Mr. Secretary Gladstone, affirming— 
deliberately affirming —not through any 
oversight, but of ‘ malice prepense”’ af- 
firming—that which he knew not to be 
true, that Sir Henry Roper had resigned. 
Now, of this complicated transaction—L 
must not eall it, as I did once before, “a 
nefarious job’’—but of this complicated 
transaction, the result is, that Lord Lynd- 
hurst appoints a friend of Lord Ripon to this 
much-desired living of Nocton ; Lord Ripon 
appoints, through the means of this legal 
fiction—not Lord Lyndhurst’s friend, but 
—a gentleman whose promotion will make 
a vacancy for Lord Lyndhurst’s friend, to 
the Chief Justiceship of Bombay. In the 
same way Sir J. Graham appoints to the 
office which is still held by Mr. D. Pollock, 
and then Lord Lyndhurst obtains the ob- 
ject of his own ambition, and of his own 
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wishes—he has the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Bankruptcy at Liverpool worth 
1,800/. a year to give away to his private 
secretary Mr. Perry. Now, recollecting all 
this, and recollecting that Sir J. Graham, 
as Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, appoints Mr. Phillips to the office of 
Commissioner for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debters two days before any vacancy had 
been made in it; I trust, Sir, that I have, 
in the opinion of the House, made out a 
clear case in all the points that I originally 
took up; and having done that I hope I may 
be permitted to say a word respecting my- 
self. Sir, I have been compared to Napo- 
leon, of whom it is said, “‘ that nothing was 
too great for his malignity, or too small 
for the grasp of his rapacity;”’ reference is 
made to ‘‘ my early associations and early 
habits, which are assumed to have imbued 
me with ‘‘ base, selfish, and sordid motives of 
action;’’ and the world is told that a charge 
coming from such a one as me finds its best 
antidote in the character of the calumnia- 
tor. Now, Sir, I have no reason to feel 
ashamed of my early associations or habits. 
I have not yet abandoned, nor will I aban- 
don, those associations. It is among the 
objects of my pride that I am still a stew- 
ard of the Jockey Club. I say, Sir, that 


among the gentlemen of the turf there 
are men of as distinguished honour and 
character, and there ever have been men 
of as distinguished honour and character, 


as any to be found in political life. I am 
not about to retaliate, or to attack the life 
or character of the noble and learned Lord. 
Respect for his great age; respect for his 
high station ; respect for his great abilities; 
respect, above all, for that position which de- 
nies to him the right of calling me to account 
elsewhere were I to address to him the lan- 
guage he has used to me, shall prevent me 
from retaliating, or from saying a word in 
disparagement of the private character of my 
Lord Lyndhurst. But when it is imputed 
to me “ that there is nothing too great for 
my malignity, or too small for the grasp of 
my rapacity,’’ and that I am governed 
by selfish, sordid, and base motives, I did 
hope that the whole course of my political 
life, in which it has been my good fortune 
to have such powerful friends as Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Stanley, would have been a 
protection against a charge of being im- 
pelled by motives that are in any way either 
selfish, sordid, interested, or base. I have 
sat for eighteen years in Parliament, and 
eight years before that I had been en- 
gaged in public life under Mr. Canning ; 
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but from that time to this I have never re. 
ceived one shilling of the public money, ex- 
cept as an officer of the army in the service 
of the Crown; and I defy any Member of 
any Government to say, however faithfully 
I may have supported them, that I ever 
asked them for employment or patronage 
of any kind whatever for myself. Sir, I 
should not have been so much surprised if 
these charges had come from any other 
person than Lord Lyndhurst; I should not 
have been so much surprised if any one else 
had alleged against me charges of the de- 
scription he has preferred. The noble and 
learned Lord has compared me to the most 
despicable insects, and has accused me of 
using coarse and venomous invective. Sir, 
I will not say of Lord Lyndhurst, as he has 
said of me, that his calumnies are coarse, 
or that his weapons are of the same descrip- 
tion. I will not deny that his sarcasms are 
addressed in more classical language ; I ad- 
mit the sharp edge and polish of his wea- 
pon; I admit that while I wield the broad 
sword and the bayonet, he has skill to use 
the rapier, and uses it with the power of a 
giant. But when the noble and learned Lord 
accuses me of selfishness, of base motives, 
of sordid idea, and of rapacity, I think if he 
were to carry his memory back to Friday, 
the 10th of July last, it might occur to him 
that he ought to have been the very last 
man to charge one with whom he was wil- 
ling and anxious so lately to associate him- 
self of such vile attributes as these. If I 
have declaimed against the want of prin- 
ciple of the late Government—if I have 
vehemently attacked it in this House, those 
attacks were made previous to the 10th of 
July ; and yet Lord Lyndhurst condescend- 
ed on that day to send me a messen- 
ger, accompanied by his own secretary, 
whom I did not see—but the messenger 
was one whose truth I could rely upon, for 
he is a merchant in the city of London, 
respected not only in the city of London, 
but in each of the four quarters of the 
globe, where he has extensive transactions 
—Lord Lyndhurst condescended to send 
me a messenger, who waited upon me, 
not quite before I was out of bed in the 
morning, but who called upon me on this 
special and important business, such was 
his haste, before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that day. An exposition was given 
of what had passed in the Cabinet of the 
Queen, and a proposition was made to me 
— perhaps with no more truth than the 
charges which have been alleged against 
me by the noble Lord—but the proposi- 
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tion was made to me, in anticipation of 
the debate on the Sugar Duties, that the 
minority which was represented by him to 
exist in the late Cabinet upon it should join 
in supporting me upon that question I do 
not know whether Lord Lyndhurst and the 
three Colleagues who he intimated agreed 
with him were to serve with me or under 
me; but this I know, that had I been ambi- 
tious, had it been my object only to obtain 
power, the opportunity was offered me ; 
whilst the breath which had announced the 
Royal Assent to the passing of the Corn 
Bill was scarcely cold, the proposition was 
made to me that I should join with those 
of the late Government, who, while they 
had supported, had condemned the mea- 
sures of that Government. And it was 
proposed by Lord Lyndhurst that he should 
personally wait upon that selfish, sordid, 
base, and rapacious individual who is now 
addressing you. Sir, it was not necessary 
for me to do more than to decline the ho- 
nour of the visit, and to refer Lord Lynd- 
hurst to Lord Stanley. I know ‘not whe- 
ther it is the frankness of my language 
to his messenger, which may have been, 
unintended by me, repeated to him, which 
has not been forgiven; for certainly I inti- 
mated to that gentleman, perhaps in too 
strong language, the manner in which my 
feelings revolted against any such associa- 
tion; and while I said I would not interfere 
with others, if any there were, who might be 
willing to join in such acoalition, I stated, for 
myself, that I could be no party to it. And 
now, Sir, I trust I have justified myself in 
the eyes of the House and the country, and 
satisfied all that, at least up to the 10th 
of July last, and before I turned public 
attention to the personal conduct of the 
late Chancellor, I could not have been, in 
the estimation of Lord Lyndhurst, that 
base, sordid, selfish, and rapacious man he 
seeks now to represent me. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY would not follow 
the noble Lord through the statement he 
had made, nor advert to more than one 
portion of it. It would be extremely pain- 
ful to him to put himself in collision with 
the noble Lord; and he would not presume 
to undertake the defence of those hon. and 
noble persons to whom the noble Lord had 
referred. But there was one individual 
whose name was not so distinguished as 
theirs, and to whom justice was equally 
due; an allusion had been made to that 
individual, and to that alone should he 
refer. On a former occasion the noble 


Lord had alluded to Mr. Perry, and his 
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appointment to the Court of Bankruptcy 
at Liverpool, in terms of condemnation ; 
he had pronounced him as utterly unfit for 
that appointment, and he had that evening 
reiterated the assertion. He (Mr. Wortley) 
was not going to give any opinion of the 
qualifications of Mr. Perry, or of his fitness 
for the office; he had no personal acquain- 
tance with Mr. Perry ; he only knew that 
he had been a member of the bar for 
twenty-one years, and though he had not 
practised during a great part of that time, 
yet, as Secondary to the Lord Chancellor, 
he could not be otherwise than cognizant 
of the law of bankruptcy he was called on 
to administer. But he knew from Mr. 
Perry himself, that the noble Lord had 
been put in possession of facts for which 
he had listened in vain to the noble Lord’s 
statement that evening, and which the 
noble Lord, in common candour, ought to 
have made known. [Lord G. Bentinck : 
I forgot it.] He would sit down imme- 
diately if the noble Lord wished to make 
that addition to his statement. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Iam very glad 
the hon. Gentleman has mentioned the 
circumstance. I did not think it was of 
somuch importance. I believe I stated on 
the last occasion, that Mr. Commissioner 
Holroyd went down to Liverpool as the 
*“‘ dry-nurse of Mr. Perry.” It has been 
already stated in the other House, by 
Lord Lyndhurst, and so circumstantially 
that I thought there was no occasion to 
reiterate the statement here, that Mr. 
Holroyd went down to Liverpool on the 
23rd of June, while the appointment of 
Mr. Perry was in agitation, no doubt to 
clear off the arrears. He left immediately 
Mr. Perry arrived, and the latter proceeded 
with his duties without any assistance. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY rejoiced that the 
omission of the statement had been unin- 
tentional on the part of the noble Lord, 
and that he had given him the opportunity 
of supplying it. The matter was not of so 
little importance as the noble Lord consi- 
dered ; he did not intend to injure the re- 
putation of Mr. Perry, but he could be 
hardly aware of the effect his imputation 
was calculated to produce on a Gentleman 
in Mr. Perry’s position. The noble Lord 
had appealed to the bar to say whether 
the appointment was approved of by that 
body ; but he apprehended the bar was a 
bad tribunal to refer such a question to ; 
in the first place interest might sometimes 
warp its judgment ; and he would remind 
the noble Lord that some of the most 
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eminent Judges on the Bench, and the 
ablest functionaries of the legal profession, 
had been taken from comparative obscurity 
as regarded practice in the courts. The 
noble Lord could hardly have selected any 
terms more injurious to Mr. Perry. The 
fact was this:—Mr. Holroyd was sent 
down to help Mr. Ludlow, in the absence 
of Mr. Phillips; Mr. Perry arrived on 
Saturday night, and Mr. Holroyd returned 
to London on the Sunday, so that there 
was not the slightest reason for saying he 
had given any assistance to Mr. Perry. 
As to the rest of the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, he should not touch it ; those whom 
it concerned were well able to defend 
themselves. 

Coronet WOOD asked the noble Lord, 
if the individual who waited on him from 
Lord Lyndhurst stated that had he any 
authority from other Members of the late 
Cabinet, or solely the authority of Lord 
Lyndhurst himself ? 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I stated dis- 
tinctly that the messenger who came to 
me came authorized by Lord Lyndhurst 
alone. I distinctly stated that the alle- 
gation was made to me that other Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were ready to join with 
him, but that very likely the representa- 
tion had no more truth in it than the 
charges made against me. 

Bill read a second time and committed. 


SMALL DEBTS BILL. 

TIouse in Committee on the Bill. 

On Clause 19, 

Mr. WORTLEY said, he conceived 
that this clause did nothing more or less 
than convert those local judges into mas- 
ters in Chancery. The clause was to the 
effect that the judges appointed under the 
Act should perform certain duties, and 
make certain inquiries and reports in 
causes depending in the High Court of 
Chancery. It, in fact, virtually made 
them masters in Chancery ; and though it 
might be a good thing to have local mas- 
ters in Chancery in the country, yet it 
would be a most important change in the 
Court of Chancery, and if at all made 
should be effected deliberately, and as a 
portion of a measure for reforming that 
court. But to introduce into this Bill a 
clause which the Legislature had scarcely 
an opportunity of considering, was ex- 
tremely questionable. If the Government 


chose to persist in it, he would not divide upon 
it, but it appeared to him to introduce an 
extensive change in the Court of Chancery. 
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The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the exercise of the power to which 
the attention of the House had been called, 
would depend upon the Lord Chancellor, 
who would not set that power in motion 
except he was satisfied of the expediency 
of doing so; but at the same time it was 
well to give notice to the gentlemen who 
would be appointed judges that they might 
hereafter be called upon to discharge the 
duties referred to in the clause. There 
were many cases in the Court of Chancery 
where the fund was so small that the ex- 
penses of an inquiry in London would ex- 
haust the fund; whereas that expense could 
be avoided if there was an authorized party 
in the country to examine the witnesses on 
the spot, and in point of principle there 
could no objection to it. 

Clause agreed to. 

The remaining clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to. The House resumed. Bill to be 
reported. 

House adjourned at Eleven o'clock. 
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Works and Fisheries; Public Works (Ireland) (No. 3); 
County Works Presentments (Ireland) (No. 2); House of 
Commons Offices; Spirit Licenses, ete, Duties; Turn- 
pike Roads (Ireland); Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lu- 
natiecs; Public Works, Fisheries, ete.; Public Works 
Commissioners (Ireland); Baths and Washhouses (Ire- 
land); Fisheries (Ireland), 


LORD LYNDHURST—EXPLANATION. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: My Lords, it is 
a great satisfaction to me that your Lord- 
ships have assembled to-day, contrary to 
your usual course; for I feel it incumbent 
upon me, for a short time, again to eall 
your Lordships’ attention to a matter per- 
sonal to myself. It is quite unnecessary 
to make the statement which I am about 
to make with reference to many noble 
Lords who are Members of this House, be- 
cause they are perfectly aware what has 
been the course of the transactions to 
which I shall refer. But as many noble 
Lords may not be aware of the transac- 
tions to which I am about to allude, I 
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think it proper to make this statement 
with reference to them, and with reference 
also to the country. My Lords, it is not 
my intention to allude to the statement I 
made the other night, or to the facts to 
which I then referred; I must leave them 
to speak for themselves. But, in conse- 
quence of a representation supposed to 
have been made last night by a noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) in the other 
House of Parliament, I consider that some 
answer to that is necessary. My Lords, 
immediately after the present Government 
was formed, the different Members of the 
Conservative party appeared to me to show 
a desire again to unite and to forget their 
differences. That was the case in this 
House; and it appeared to me extremely 
desirable to effect the same object in the 
other House. I thought it desirable that 
I should make the attempt, because, from 
the position in which I stood, it was well 
known that I was not a candidate for offi- 
cial appointment, and I thought I might 
undertake the task without a suspicion 
that I had any personal objects in view. 
I therefore communicated with several of 
my Friends who were Members of the 
other House. I told them what I thought 
it desirable should be accomplished. I re- 
presented to them that it was of great 
importance that former differences should 
be forgotten, now that the great measure 
was passed which had led to those differ- 
ences. I stated that not with reference 
to any particular measure or set of mea- 
sures. I desired that the Conservative 
party might be re-formed, and that they 
might then take such a course as was con- 
sidered advisable. I thought it desirable, 
in order that I might not be subjected to 
any misrepresentation, that I should let 
other persons know of my intentions, and 
also that I should communicate with the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the late 
Government. I waited upon him, and 
stated what I intended to do—not for the 
purpose of obtaining any opinion from him 
—not for the purpose of obtaining his con- 
currence—but simply to let him know 
what I was doing. I stated on that occa- 
sion what I had stated to every person 
whom I had consulted, that what I was 
doing had no reference to any particular 
measure or set of measures, but that I de- 
sired to put an end to the differences that 
existed in the party. I made the same 
communication to the right hon. Baronet 
late at the head of the Home Department, 
almost in the same terms and with the 
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same qualifications. While this was going 
on, and after I had seen many Friends, 
a gentleman with whom I had formerly 
been much acquainted, but with whom my 
intercourse had been suspended from poli- 
tical differences, called on me for some ex- 
planation, and asked me what my inten- 
tions were. I communicated frankly to him 
the course that I was pursuing, and he did 
not disapprove of it. But I found it per- 
fectly impossible to communicate with in- 
dividuals who entertained a hostile feeling 
to myself and the late Government, to any 
extent sufficient to accomplish the object I 
had in view. Lord Stanley was then ab- 
sent in a distant part of the country, and 
therefore it occurred to me that it would be 
best to open a communication with the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) who was 
at the head of the protectionist party in 
the House of Commons. I accordingly 
sent a simple message to him, requesting 
to know whether he would see me, for the 
purpose of conversing upon the matter, in 
ordet that we might see whether the dif- 
ferences could not be settled between the 
two sections of the party. I sent that 
message through the gentleman to whom 
reference has been made, who was not my 
personal friend. It was a mere message. 
No allusion was made in it to the Sugar 
Bill, nor did it ever enter into my contem- 
plation. It was a mere simple message, 
whether he would meet me, either at my 
house or his own, for the purpose of talk- 
ing over these matters. The answer I re- 
ceived was short and simple—that the 
noble Lord was disposed to decline the 
interview, because he would rather wish 
the proposition to be made to Lord 
Stanley, with whom I was acquainted, 
and who was a Member of this House. 
Nothing further passed, I had no personal 
communication with the gentleman who 
took the message. I did not know what 
passed at the interview; the only thing I 
heard, was the message I have just men- 
tioned. It has been stated, or rather the 
report states, that I stated that three Ca- 
binet Ministers were joined with on the oc- 
casion, and that the object of our union 
was to be an opposition to the Sugar Bill. 
I have only to state, that as far as I am 
concerned, nothing was said on that sub- 
ject, nor was it in the most distant manner 
alluded to. Ihave only seen the gentle- 
man, who is rightly described by the noble 
Lord as a merchant of great eminence, but 
once since that time. I never conversed 
with him on the subject. I sent a mes- 
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sage; I received an answer, and then I 
dismissed the subject from my mind. I 
tried in two or three quarters to see if I 
could advance the object I had view; but I 
found so much bitterness of feeling and 
personal hostility, that I abandoned it, and 
took no further steps. I made no conceal- 
ment whatever; the whole matter was uni- 
versally known; I even stated it to some 
noble Lords on the opposite side of the 
Ifouse, and particularly to one noble Lord 
whom I have now in my eye. I told him 
of the attempt I was making, and that I 
found so much bitterness of feeling that it 
was impossible to carry it out. What is 
the story built on this? It is, that I wanted 
to raise a factious opposition to the Sugar 
Bill. That I utterly deny. I took no 
part in the discussion on that Bill, and did 
not even vote. But there is this insinua- 
tion—that I desired to make a prudent 
connexion with the noble Lord, with the 
view of coming into office in conjunction 
with him. Every one knows that I am no 
longer a candidate for office; that in con- 
sequence of a severe illness the holding of 
office during the past Session has been a 
painful and irksome task for me, and that I 
am desirous of passing the short remainder 
of my days among my family and my 
friends; and nothing even on this occasion 
should have drawn me forth, but the viru- 
lent personal attack made on me. My 
Lords, I have thought it right to communi- 
cate with the gentleman who was the 
bearer of the message. I communicated 
with him this morning, and he authorizes 
me to state what are the real facts of the 
case, and to read this statement; it was 
taken down from his dictation, with a view 
to being read to your Lordships :-— 

“T stated to Lord George Bentinck that I had 
come with a message from Lord Lyndhurst, the 
object of which was to express the desire, on the 
part of his Lordship, that the Conservative party, 
which was now unfortunately split up, should be 
reunited as speedily as possible, and that several 
of his political friends joined in this feeling with 
him. That he would be happy to come into per- 
sonal communication with Lord George Bentinck 
with that view, either at his own house or that of 
Lord George. Lord George Bentinck’s answer 
was, that as he was acting under Lord Stanley, 
who with Lord Lyndhurst were Members of the 
House of Peers, he thought it better that all com- 
munication on the subject should pass between 
those noble Lords ; that he was in full and cordial 
co-operation with Lord Stanley, or words to that 
effect. This is all that passed in reference to 
Lord Lyndhurst.” 

What conversation took place between the 
noble Lord and that gentleman, the bearer 
of the message, I do not know; but that is 
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a correct representation as far as I am 
personally concerned of what passed. It 
is said that I was not justified in making 
the observations I made the other night, 
because I was desirous of holding office 
with Lord G. Bentinck. On a reference 
to the document which I have just read, 
your Lordships will see that there is not 
the slightest foundation for such an impu- 
tation. Any one who will consult the 
Peerage, will satisfy himself that there 
are sufficient reasons for the decision | 
have made, no longer to hold any office, 
but to retire from office, as is much more 
befitting the period of life to which I have 
now attained. I thought it due to your 
Lordships to make this explanation, and 
your Lordships will see that there is no- 
thing inconsistent with the statement I 
made, or inconsistent with the course 
which I pursued in repelling the attack 
made on me by the noble Lord. I have 
only one word more. I received this morn- 
ing a message from the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, and he authorizes me to 
state that it was not true that the office 
had been pressed upon his brother, or that 
he had ever interfered to persuade him to 
accept it. On the contrary, it was not 
until his brother had determined to accept 
the office that he (the Chief Baron) told 
him he had done perfectly right; and that 
if he had been in a similar situation he 
would have done the same thing. Your 
Lordships will be satisfied that I have done 
right in stating the circumstances to which 
I have now referred, for the purpose of 
repelling the inferences attempted to be 
built by the noble Lord from the message 
which I so sent. The noble and learned Lord 
then resumed his seat; but again rose in a 
few moments, and said that the reason 
why he sent this message by a gentleman 
with whom he was not in personal commu- 
nication was, that his secretary said, ‘I 
know a gentleman of great respectability, 
who is an intimate acquaintance of Lord 
George Bentinck.” In consequence of 
that he sent the message in question by 
that gentleman, without seeing him at all 
on the business. 

The Duke of GRAFTON thought it 
was the duty of the House, after the state- 
ment they had just heard, to express either 
their satisfaction or dissatisfaction. For 
himself, he begged to express his most 
humble satisfaction with the statement of 
the noble and learned Lord. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I can’t be un- 
derstood as referring to what really fell 
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from the noble Lord. I see in the public 
papers what he is reported to have said, 
and I refer to that report alone. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE beg- 
ged to express his satisfaction with the 
perfect propriety of the course taken by 
the noble and learned Lord, in referring 
only to what was reported to have been 
said by a noble Lord in the other House, 
-and not to that noble Lord’s speech itself. 
The noble and learned Lord had expressly 
avoided stating what had happened in the 
other House. Under the specific cireum- 
stances of the case, he perfectly acquiesced 
in the course taken by the noble and 
learned Lord; but the House had paid that 
respectful attention to the noble and learn- 
ed Lord which his great talents and high 
character demanded, and he thought it 
not expedient that the discussion upon it 
should proceed any further. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I did not make 
the statement with a view to elicit any ex- 
pression of opinion upon it by the House. 

The subject then dropped. 


House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 22, 1846. 


MinuTEs.] Pusuic Bi.us.—Reported. Railway Commis- 

sioners. 

5° and passed. Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); Pri- 
vate Bills; Ecclesiastical Patronage; Constabulary (Ire- 
land); Publie Works (Ireland) (No. 4); Pubiie Works 
(Ireland) (No. 5); Leases (Ireland); Poor Employment 
(Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Thomas Wakley, from 
William Brinkley Jameson, of No. 9, Fellowes Street, 
Hackney Road, in the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
and within the Borough of the Tower Hamlets, complain- 
ing of Omissi in the Registration of Voters. — By Mr. 
Attorney General, from Chemists and Druggists residing 
in the City of Chester, praying that the Spirit Licenses 
and Duties Bill may not pass into a Law.—By Mr. Tho- 
mas Duncombe, from George Rogers, of High Street, in 
the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the Borough of 
Finsbury, Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturer, complaining 
of an Illegal Seizure of Tobaeco.— By Viscount Palmer- 
ston, from Robert Owen, London, August 11th, 1846, for 
Inquiry concerning Good and Evil.—By Mr. Wakley, 
from Qualified Medical Practitioners residing in Hitchin 
and its Vicinity, in the County of Hertford, and from Ed- 
ward Rogers, of Great Witley, in the County of Worces- 
ter, Surgeon, praying that the Medical Practitioners Bill 
may pass into a Law.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from 
Journeymen Pawnbrokers of the Parishes of Saint James 
and Saint John, Clerk ll, and by Admiral Dundas, 
from Master and Journeymen Pawnbrokers of the Towns 
of Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford, in the County of 
Kent, in favour of the Pawnbrokers Bill—By Mr. Wak- 
ley, from Thomas Goodlage, of Letcombe Regis, in the 
County of Berks, Esquire, praying that the Poor Law 
Commissioners may be forthwith dismissed from their 
Offices, and may also be Impeached for Neglect and Mis- 
conduct, of which he alleges them to have been Guilty.— 
By Sir George Grey, from Robert D’Oyly, of No, 3, 
Lyon’s Inn, in the County of Middlesex, Gentleman, 
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for Alteration of the Small Debts Bill. — By Mr. Muntz, 
from Inhabitant Householders, Traders, and Residents of 
and in the Vicinity of Bedford Square, in the County of 
Middlesex, praying the House to Adopt Measures for Re- 
deeming and Extinguishing the Tolls upon Waterloo, 
Southwark, and Vauxhall Bridges. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the Motion for the Third Reading of 
the Constabulary (Ireland) Bill, 

Mr. HUME said, that he thought it was 
a bad thing to enact one set of laws for 
Ireland with respect to the police, and an- 
other for England. He did not wish to 
impede the progress of the Bill, but he 
would just point out, that if they paid the 
police from the Consolidated Fund, the 
profit would go into the pockets of the 
landed gentry. He would warn the Go- 
vernment that next Session they would 
have to bring in another Bill to amend it. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT would also raise his 
voice in reprobation of the principle of 
this Bill, for he could not see why the 
landed gentry of Ireland should be relieved 
from the expense of the constabulary force 
—a foree which was rendered necessary by 
the conduct of these gentry themselves. 
He had listened with approbation for five 
years to the ery of those who now occu- 
pied the Treasury bench for equal law be- 
tween England and Ireland; but was this 
equal law? Certainly not; it was neither 
more nor less than relieving the gentry of 
Ireland, not the people of Ireland, at the 
expense of the people of this country. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that when Sir Robert 
Peel brought in his great measure for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, he had expressly 
stated that Ireland was entitled to some 
compensation. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE had objected to 
this Bill in its previous steps, on account 
of its unconstitutional character, as giving, 
in fact, the command of a standing army 
to the Lord Lieutenant. He did hope, 
however, that there would be no necessity 
for the use of the extraordinary powers; 
but that Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
now take an altogether new course. He 
believed that they would do so, and that 
the public would hear no more of Co- 
ercion Bills, and the exasperation arising 
from them. He saw an earnest of that 
new line of conduct in the restoration 
of those gentlemen to the commission of 
the peace who had been deprived of that 
office by the late Lord Chancellor. He 
trusted also that in Ireland, where this 
measure was duly appreciated, that the 
landed gentry would be induced so to act 
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as to render those on their estates an hon- 
our and an advantage, instead of, as they 
too often were, a mischief and a disgrace. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that this Bill 
was brought in on what the present Go- 
vernment considered a pledge on the part 
of their predecessors; at the same time 
they did themselves conceive it to be a 
good, and wise, and necessary measure. 
So far from its being an unconstitutional 
measure, it was precisely constitutional; 
for it gave the Lord Lieutenant the power 
to protect the lives and properties of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, through 
the aid of the police force of that country, 
obviating the necessity of employing the 
military power. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought that the Irish 
Members had behaved so generously, so 
justly, so fairly, and so nobly on the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, that Ireland was 
entitled to any relief that could be afforded 
her. It was but right that every advan- 


tage should be given that could be given 
to the Irish gentry; yet he must say that 
the people of this country would rather see 
money spent in Ireland for any other ob- 
ject, than that for which this grant was to 
be made. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


THE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE rose to call the 
attention of the House to the petition of 
Thomas Mitchell, late sub-sorter in the 
General Post Office (presented on the 6th 
day of August), complaining that his dis- 
missal was occasioned by proving in evi- 
dence certain malversations and corrup- 
tions on behalf of his superior officers, 
and to move for inquiry therein. This 
was not a question merely affecting an in- 
dividual, but involved the character of the 
establishment. It would be recollected 
that he (Mr. T. Duncombe) had pointed 
out many abuses in the Post Office, and 
amongst others that connected with the 
Post Office Directory. An investigation was 
instituted, and Mr. Mitchell, who had been 
in the Post Office for ten years without 
having a complaint preferred against him, 
was called before Mr. Peacock, the solici- 
tor to the Post Office, who conducted the 
inquiry, to be examined. Mr. Mitchell in- 
quired whether he should receive protection 
if he spoke the truth, and being assured of 
that, he made an unreserved statement of 
mal-practices on the part of Mr. Kelly. 
Copies of these statements were furnished 
to Mr. Kelly, and it was soon afterwards 
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whispered about that Mitchell was a 
marked man. On a second inquiry taking 
place, Mitchell was again called up and 
again assured of protection. Afterwards, 
being a weak man, and feeling himself 
fatigued, he asked for leave of absence; 
but to this request his superior officer de- 
murred. Mitchell then left the office, but 
on his way home he was taken ill, and re- 
quested a brother officer to inform the pro- 
per authorities at, the Post Office that he 
was too ill to attend to his work; and in 
this respect he acted strictly in conformity 
with the regulations of the Post Office, 
which required notice to be given in case 
of absence. However, greatly to Mitch- 
ell’s surprise, he received a communication 
to the effect that absence from duty, with- 
out permission, had led to his dismissal, 
Since then a new ground had been taken 
up, and it was alleged that he was dis. 
missed for insolent conduct; but it was too 
late to come forward with such a plea, for 
it was posted up in the establishment that 
Mitchell was guilty of absenting himself 
without leave; and, as a proof of the weak- 
ness of the new allegation, he might men- 
tion that a letter was sent to Mitchell, 
offering him some mitigation of the punish- 
ment, that was to say, offering him a lower 
situation than he had previously held in 
the establishment, on the ground that he 
might not possibly have seen a certain 
order. Why, if the man was guilty, he 
ought to be dismissed entirely; and if not, 
he ought to be fully reinstated. The 
question was, would this man have been 
dismissed at all, if he had not given cer- 
tain evidence? The tendency of such a 
proceeding was to deter other parties from 
giving evidence displeasing to their supe- 
riors; and it had had that effect. Five or 
six other sub-sorters had been called on to 
give evidence; but they said that in conse- 
quence of the treatment which Mitchell 
had received, it was quite impossible for 
them to open their lips. Consequently the 
inquiry which had been commenced was 
stopped by intimidation. He did not be- 
lieve that there would be any peace in the 
Post Office as long as Colonel Maberly 
and Messrs. Kelly and Bokenham were 
connected with it. The inquiry to which he 
had alluded ought to be proceeded with by 
commission, where the evidence should be 
taken on oath and the men protected. He 
should therefore conclude by moving— 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint a Commission, to in- 
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quire into the administration of the General Post 
Office, especially into the complaint of Thomas 
Mitchell, as well as into the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion alleged to exist among the officers of that 
establishment, and whether a private speculation, 
carried on therein by the aid of public servants, 
known as the Post Office Directory, ought to con- 
tinue.” 

Mr. PROTHEROE seconded the Mo- 
tion. He did not think the man had been 
properly treated. A dismissal for one 
day’s absence, seeing that he had been ten 
years in the service of the Post Office, was 
most harsh and unjust. Whatever was the 
nature of the charge, whether true or 
false, he did not think the Post Office au- 
thorities had conducted the inquiry in a 
creditable mariner. He would conclude by 
seconding the Motion. 

Mr. PARKER, on behalf of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Post Office depart- 
ment, said, he had to explain and defend 
the act which was complained of. When 
the present noble Lord who presided over 
that establishment came into office, he 
found, from the discussions that had taken 
place in this House, that a very unsatis- 
factory feeling existed among those en- 
gaged there. In fact the whole establish- 
ment was in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition. In regard to the getting up of 
the Post Office Directory, while some 
sorters thought they were benefited, others 
considered themselves aggrieved, and in 
consequence a most uncomfortable feeling 
existed. He was, however, happy to say 
that arrangements were in progress which 
would tend in a great degree to allay the 
spirit that existed. Several papers had 
been already presented on the subject, and 
others were yet to be presented, before 
they could have the whole facts of the case 
before them. It was said that this man 
was dismissed on account of his giving 
evidence before the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the Management of the 
Post Office; but it should be recollected 
that fifty other witnesses were examined, 
while only one was dismissed. It could 
not therefore be for giving the evidence in 
question that the party was dismissed. 
The whole truth of the allegation depended 
on the authority of two persons, whose evi- 
dence, from the circumstances under which 
they were placed, should be looked on 
with great caution. He would sugget that 
the Motion be withdrawn, as the Postmas- 
ter General was undertaking an investiga- 
tion into all the matters relating to the 
management of the Post Office. 

Mr. HUME thought an inquiry was ne- 
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cessary, as the House was bound to defend 
witnesses who were called on to give evi- 
dence of the abuses that existed in any 
department of the public service. He 
hoped the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
would take the matter into his most serious 
consideration, and allow an inquiry to be 
made. If improvement was to be looked 
for in the Post Office, it could only be look- 
ed for by the introduction of a system best 
calculated to effect that object; and, being 
of that opinion, he would ask why was 
Rowland Hill not employed ? Why was not 
a man employed who was instrumental in 
effecting one of the greatest social reforms 
that had taken place in his time? Why 
was not Mr. Hill employed, that he might 
carry all his plans into effect? He sup- 
posed the reason was, that certain parties 
in the Post Office were not favourable to 
that gentleman. Had Mr. Hill’s plans 
been carried out, the revenue would have 
increased, the expenses diminished, and 
the public would have been better accom- 
modated. Why not now employ Mr. Hill ? 
Why not now avail themselves of his 
services ? The public cried out shame on 
the Government who dismissed so useful 
a man as Mr. Hill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL stated, that 
as regarded Mitchell, having the fullest 
confidence in the discrimination and in the 
impartiality of the Postmaster General, he 
was sure no act of injustice had been done 
by him. He was certain also that if the 
Postmaster General were of opinion that 
any act of injustice had been done to the 
petitioner, an inquiry would be instituted 
and redress afforded. It was very difficult 
for those who presided over public depart- 
ments to satisfy those under them: they 
frequently became dissatisfied if they were 
not promoted according to their expecta- 
tions : they often imagined that their merits 
were intentionally overlooked, and from 
that feeling they became discontented; 
they made complaints when they supposed 
anything was carried on wrong in the office 
where they were connected; they became 
impudent to their superintendents, and they 
often acted in sucha manner that no business 
could satisfactorily go on. As for himself 
he did not wish to pronounce any opinion 
one way or the other on the conduct of the 
individual in question. With respect to 
the Motion for a Commission, he could not 
see what good it could effect even if 
granted, As there was one individual 
responsible for carrying on the whole du- 
ties of the Post Office, he was of opinion, 
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although there had been grounds of com- 
plaint, which attracted the attention of the 
late Government, and respecting which a 
great deal of correspondence had taken 
place, that it would be better to leave the 
whole matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, whose attention was directed to the 
working of the Post Office, with a view to 
its more efficient management. And the 
plan now being adopted would remove, he 
had no doubt, those grounds of complaint 
to which the hon. Member referred. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would leave the subject in the hands of 
the Government. He would however say, 
that he was by no means satisfied with the 
state of the Post Office, nor did he think 
the plans of reform, instituted by Mr. Hill, 
had been sufficiently carried out. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, that the ob- 
servations of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, and the comment made on 
those observations by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) had given to the present dis- 
cussion far greater interest and importance 
than belonged to the original question. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had ad- 
vised the Government, if really intent on a 
good administration of Post Office affairs, 
to do as they did before, and to appoint 
Mr. Rowland Hill to some office that 
would enable him to see his own plan pro- 
perly carried out. He joined with his hon. 
Friend in pressing that advice upon Go- 
vernment. When Lord Melbourne’s Ca- 
binet had decided on giving their sanction to 
Mr. Hill’s plan, he and several other Mem- 
bers who had sat on Mr. Wallace’s Com- 
mittee, had, in concert with Mr. Wallace, 
given similar advice to the then First 
Lord of the Treasury, and they brought 
the following precedent under Lord Mel- 
bourne’s notice. A Committee which sat 
to consider Mr. Palmer’s claims (the Mr. 
Palmer who substituted mail-coaches for 
horse mails) had called before them, and 
examined as a witness, Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt 
stated, that fearing, from the opposition 
given to the proposals of Mr. Palmer by 
the Post Office authorities, they might ob- 
struct the plan they were directed to exe- 
cute, he appointed Mr. Palmer to an office 
in that department, himself to direct the 
execution of his own scheme. Lord Mel- 
bourne adopted and acted on this prece- 
dent. Mr. Hill was appointed to an of- 
fice to act under the immediate direction 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
he was thus invested with as full authority 
as he could desire, under the straightfor- 
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ward rule of the present Member for 
Portsmouth. His tenure of office was not 
made permanent; but a long term could 
not at that time be secured to him, because 
it remained, by the working of the plan, to 
demonstrate its efficacy. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose said that Mr. Hill’s eon- 
duct, while in office, was never the subject 
of complaint. Not only was there no com- 
plaint of the kind, but Mr. Hill’s conduct 
was exemplary. The Minister under whose 
direction Mr. Hill served, the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, had again and 
again assured him (Mr. Warburton) that 
Mr. Hill conducted himself admirably as a 
public servant, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman had formed a high opinion of 
Mr. Hill’s moral worth and sterling cha- 
racter. In the official correspondence re- 
lating to Mr. Hill’s dismissal from office by 
the successors of Lord Melbourne, ample 
testimony was borne by them to Mr. Hill’s 
good conduct during the interval (a short 
interval, it was true) for which he retained 
his office under them; and to this it might 
be added, that the late First Minister of 
the Crown had, in his private capacity, 
paid a tribute of respect to Mr. Hill, by 
joining with the public in a subscription, 
intended by them as a testimonial of the 
sense they entertained of his great and sin- 
gular merits. What was formerly matter 
of anticipation had now been practically 
demonstrated. Mr. Hill’s plan had sue- 
ceeded financially, and the uniform penny 
rate had rendered the Post Office the most 
thriving branch of the revenue, as they saw 
by the increase in that branch last year to 
the extent of 115,0002. If such had been 
the results with the present defective ad- 
ministration of Post Office affairs, what 
increase to that branch of revenue might 
not be expected, if Mr. Hill’s plans for 
saving expense and increasing the returns 
were carried out, and were Mr. Hill in a 
position to see his plans properly executed ? 
He had listened with great satisfaction to the 
declaration made by the noble Lord, that 
in his opinion Mr. Hill’s plans had been 
imperfectly executed, and that the present 
administration of Post Office affairs was 
unsatisfactory. If Mr. Hill were called to 
perform those duties, for the discharge of 
which his talents appeared to have pecu- 
liarly fitted him, it would be most satisfac- 
tory to him (Mr. Warburton) and to many 
other Members of the House; to Mr. Wal- 
lace, the former chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and to a large body of the public, 
composed of men of every political party, 
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who had their eye on Mr. Till, and, with 
the hon. Member for Montrose, asked the 
question why Mr. Hill was not employed 
to execute his own plans ¢ 


Mr. WAKLEY would ask what, after | 
all that was said, was to be done with | 


Mitchell? For ten years that man held 
a situation in the Post Office, with credit 
to himself and with advantage to the pub- 
lie; and because he gave evidence not very 
agreeable to certain parties, he was dis- 
missed. If there was one thing more than 
another which should excite the vigilance 
of that House, it was in affording protec- 
tion to persons who held subordinate situa- 
tions, when they had the honesty and the 
courage to expose official malpractices. 
Instead of punishing them, they ought to 
be rewarded. Ife would show the heads 
of departments, that there was an authority 
to which they were accountable, and that 
if the persons under them were subject to 
their vigilance, they should remember they 
would be made to know there was an au- 
thority above them which could make them 
also vigilant. When an investigation was 
to be held, an individual should be ap- 
pointed totally independent of the depart- 
ment which was the subject of inquiry—an 
individual who could not be damaged by 
the discovery of the whole truth. In the 
Post Office investigation, while the inferior 
officers were giving their testimony, the 
superior officers were present. Under such 
circumstances, the whole was a mockery. 
Could it be expected that those men would 
state all they knew, standing in the pre- 
sence of those who might on the following 
day dismiss them? No good could come 
from such an investigation. But what 
was to be done with poor Mitchell was 
the question which still recurred? Here 
was a man dismissed from his situa- 
tion, because he gave an honest testimony: 
was there any effort made to get hima 
situation elsewhere? Was it just—after 
ten years’ faithful service—to turn him on 
the world—to reduce him to beggary ? 
To permit such conduct would be unworthy 
of the heads of the Post Office. If before 
the next Session of Parliament a situation 
was not provided for Mitchell, his convie- 
tion was, that there was very little justice 
to be expected either from the Government 
or from the heads of the Post Office. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE, considering that 
the subject was under the consideration of 
the Treasury, would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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On the Motion that the House resolve it- 
self into a Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. ILUME suggested that the leases 
of land should extend from fourteen to 
twenty-one years. 

Mr. HAWES could not accede to his 
hon. Friend’s views, and hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT said: I fully concur in what 
has fallen from the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose; and I rejoice that he has given notice 
of a Motion, for next Session, of inquiring 
into those Colonies which have not repre- 
sentative assemblies. I only wish that the 
hon. Member had carried the scope of his 
Motion a little further, with a view to the 
enlargement of the powers granted to the 
legislative assemblies in some Colonies 
which already have representative bodies. 
With respect to the measure before the 
House, I cheerfully and gratefully admit 
that the present Bill is far superior to any 
that has hitherto been proposed; and I am 
bound to state, that in all the intercourse 
which I have had with the Colonial Office 
during the last,two years, since I have had, 
in some sense, entrusted to my eare the in- 
terest of the Colony of New South Wales, 
I have at no former period experienced so 
much courtesy as from the present Govern- 
ment, or observed so great a disposition 
fairly and liberally to consider the interest 
of the Australian Colonies, with a view to 
| their advancement and their welfare. My 
| only regret is, that when they found the 
| former system so faulty, they have not 
|/made a bolder anda wider stride in the 
road which they have taken to improve it. 
The system of land tenure in Australia 
has been bad in itself, and has had the ad- 
ditional fault of being in a state of constant 
change. We have seen free grants, sales 
at a fixed price, sales by auction; the mini- 
mum price once fixed at 5s. an acre, then 
raised to 12s., then without reason raised 
to the minimum price of 20s.; occupation of 
lands without the boundaries, first a mere 
tenancy at will, then annual licenses de- 
pending on the will of the Governor. The 
merits of this Bill are, that it enables the 
Government to grant leases of land beyond 
the boundaries of location of fourteen years’ 
duration; that it concedes renewal of the 
lease to the same oecupier while the land is 
unsold; that it bestows the right of pre- 
emption without competition when tke land 
is sold. That which I regret is, that it 
does not extend the duration of the lease 
to the sufficient period of twenty-one years; 
21 
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that it does not reduce the present mini- 
mum price of ll. per acre; and that the 
vast powers which it confers upon the 
Crown are not conferred upon the Colonial 
Legislature. If you seek to attach and not 
to detach the Colonies from the mother 
country, give them as much as possible 
the management of their own concerns. 
You have given to New South Wales a re- 
presentative body. Do not make a mockery 
of your gift—do not make it a bauble, 
a plaything Parliament. Nothing tends 
more to create discontent than to invest a 
body with the power to complain, but with- 
out the ability to redress—the means of 
making their grievances heard, but not the 
power to get them removed. The powers 
granted to the Crown are large, I might 
almost say arbitrary; for, though the Orders 
in Council are to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, yet this day of the month (the 22nd 
of August), on which we are discussing 
these matters, the period of the Session, 
the appearance of the House, shows that in 
colonial matters the Government can do 
just what it pleases. No individual Mem- 


ber ever commands any attention on colo- 
nial subjects; and even this Bill itself re- 
ceives rather the sanction of the Executive 
than the Legislature. 


But this Colony is 
one of such magnitude and importance as 
to entitle it to more consideration. It has 
a population of 170,000. Its exports in 
one year amounted to 1,399,6921.—its im- 
ports to 3,000,0002. — and the quantity 
of wool sent to this country to nearly 
14,000,000 lbs.—the tonnage of shipping 
inwards to 183,778 tons, outwards to 
172,118 tons. The importation of wool 
affords employment to half the operatives 
engaged in the manufacture of wool im- 
ported into this country. The Colony, 
then, is great and valuable; but you say, it 
is unfit to govern itself. You go further; 
and practically you say that no one shall 
own an acre of land in the Continent of 
New Holland. The noble Lord the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies lately stated, and 
stated truly, that the proceeds of the land 
sold from 1832 to 1844 had amounted to 
1,116,0002.; and he inferred from thence 
that the Land Sales Act was beneficial; 
but in order to prove that, it should be 
shown that the land sales had continued 
to increase since the Act came into opera- 
tion. But how stands the fact? Why, 
that the land sales have uniformly dimi- 
nished, till now the land fund is almost an- 
nihilated. The noble Lord referred to 1844. 
If 1844 had produced its proportionate 
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amount, the proceeds of that year would 
have been 1-13th of the whole. It was 
little more than 1-130th. It should haye 
been 85,8501., it did not amount to 8,820), 
In like manner the trade, the shipping, the 
exports, and the imports, have all uniformly 
declined since the imposition of the arbi- 
trary minimum price of 1/. per acre on the 
lands of New South Wales. And let the 
House observe, that this arbitrary price was 
neither expected nor intended to be benefi- 
cial to that Colony. The Colony was sacri- 
ficed to a company—the old settlers to the 
new speculators—the Colony of New South 
Wales to the Colony of South Australia, 
The history of the affair is well known, 
and ean be proved by documents. In 1836, 
Colonel Torrens and the South Australian 
Company complained that land could be 
bought cheaper in New South Wales than 
in South Australia, and begged that the 
price might be raised in the former. Sir 
George Grey, then at the Colonial Office, 
wrote that ‘it cannot be supposed that 
they who went to South Australia were 
unprepared,”’ meaning for such a fact, and 
“ that they should not complain.”’ Colonel 
Torrens was shortly afterwards, however, 
made a member of the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Board, which sits in the 
same place as the South Australian Board 
in Westminster. A Committee of the 
House of Commons sat upon the affairs of 
South Australia, and the ecnsequence of 
these events was the unfortunate measure 
of raising the price of land from 5s. to 2(s. 
per acre, which, like too many colonial 
matters, passed through Parliament unob- 
served, and which is ruining the Austra- 
lian Colonies by the entire cessation it has 
caused to emigration. This measure can 
in no sense be called a well-advised one. 
There is not a single Australian Governor 
who did not predict mischief or pronounce 
a verdict against the Land Sales Act, 
when first proposed. There are high 
authorities ; Sir R. Bourke, Governor of 
New South Wales, wrote to Lord Glenelg, 
6th September, 1837, ‘* An augmentation 
of the minimum price would have the in- 
jurious effect of checking the immigration 
of persons possessed of small capital.” 
Sir George Gipps himself, in a speech to 
the Legislative Council in September 1842, 
said—*‘ It was well known that he had never 
been favourable to a high minimum price of 
land ; what he contended for, had been 
distinction between the upset and the sell- 
ing price.”” Sir John Franklin, the Go- 
yernor of Van Diemen’s Land, to Lord 
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Glenelg, said—** This instruction (the in- 
struction to raise the price) is in effect an 
instruction virtually abolishing sales of 
land in Van Diemen’s Land, and must ac- 
cordingly put an end to the already delining 
land revenue.’’ Mr. Latrobe, Lieutenant 
Governor of Port Philip, wrote to the 
same effect. Captain M‘Arthur, com- 
mandant at Port Essington, said, ‘‘ The 
present object of Government, to realize a 
certain value for land, is on such a scale 
as will surely prove fatal to the hopes of 
an introduction of labour.” All other 
colonial authorities were equally opposed 
to raising the minimum price of land. I 
am therefore fully justified in saying that 
this was an ill-advised measure, and ever 
since it has passed there has been report 
upon report, year after year, from various 
committees of legislative council of New 
South Wales, all uniformly complaining, 
and convincingly exhibiting the evil effects 
of the high price. The best and briefest 
mode of showing its results will be, to 
take two periods free from undue specu- 
lation, one during the existence of the 5s. 
minimum, the other under the operation 
of the 12. minimum. I have therefore 
omitted the years of 1840 and 1841, and 
taken one period of four years ending with 


1839, and another like period ending with 
1845, and I find as follows :— 





Price |Emi- 
Obtained.|grants. 


Minim.| Amount 


Years, Price.| Sold. 





Four years ) | 
ending \ 5s. 
1839 

Omit 1840 & 
1841, 

Four years 
ending | 20s. 
1845 | 


1,303,902/500,0002. | 40,000 


24,000} 45,6002) 6,500 














Trade and shipping exhibit an absolute, 
wool shows a comparative, decrease ; for 
whereas the latter used in former periods 
to double its amount once in four years, in 
later periods its rate of increase is to 
double once in about six years. Of what 
mmense importance is this! New South 
Wales asks to be allowed to supply your 
manufacturers yet more abundantly and 
more cheaply. In our race of competition 
with the world, we cannot spare one half 
hour to the weary limbs of our operatives, 
lest foreigners should undersell us. Of 
what vast consequence, then, is a cheap 
supply of raw produce to our manufac- 
turers? Here we have abundant capital 
and plentiful labour, but are limited in 
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space. There the space is boundless, but 
capital and labour are wanting. Supply 
the deficiency of the one from the super- 
fluity of the other. Take the workman to 
his work, and, as has been truly said, your 
loss will be a gain, and every shepherd 
there will move a loom here. Unhappily, 
a favourite theory possessed statesmen 
that the road of colonial prosperity in 
the Antipodes was the reverse of what 
it is here, viz., to raise the price of 
a commodity in proportion to its abun- 
dance, not in proportion to its scarcity; to 
make money cheap where money was 
searce, and land dear where land was 
plentiful. But you have carried the para- 
dox still further: you gave away the best 
land for nearly nothing—you place a high 
price upon the worst; you sold wheat at 
1s. a bushel—you put 20s. on the chaff. 
The Government of New South Wales 
declares that the Government was never 
guilty of the absurdity of estimating the 
land as worth 20s. an acre, but merely 
that it will sell no land that is under that 
value. What is that, but virtually shutting 
up the country? There is, however, cer- 
tain proof that the Government did expect 
that the sale of land would continue with 
a minimum price of 20s. an acre, as it had 
done before. In a despatch from Lord 
Stanley to Sir George Gipps, 18th Octo- 
ber, 1841, an assurance is expressed that 
the imposition of— 

“A price at least up to 20s. an acre, would 
not check the purchase of land ; and if not, would 
tend, of course, materially to increase the amount 
realized for the land fund, on the extension and 
application of which, at this juncture, so much of 
the prosperity of New South Wales may probably 
depend.” 

What miserable patchwork is this method of 
legislation! You should advance with new 
vigour in the new and liberal career you 
have now begun, and proceed on a prin- 
ciple where justice and reason go hand in 
hand. There is no instinct more strongly 
implanted in the human breast than the 
desire to possess something which a man 
ean call his own. There is no ruling 
passion more powerful or more preva- 
lent; it is a fact which all writers 
have remarked, which no observing man 
can overlook, that there is no feeling more 
strong than to possess a portion of the so- 
lid globe. In this country it is universal. 
Every man who makes a fortune in trade 
straightway seeks to invest it in land ; if 
you encourage that feeling in an old settled 
country, how much more desirable is it in 
one that requires advancement, cultivation, 
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and civilization. Arthur Young, in his 
Tour in France, observes— 

“« Give a man the secure possession of a bleak 
rock, and he will turn it into a garden ; give him 
a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he will con- 
vert it into a desert.” 

It is admitted, that where the landlord is 
resident and the estate not over large, that 
there the land is best managed. Now, 
here, at a distance of 16,000 miles from 
hence, the Colonial Office farms out an 
estate of 1,600 miles in length, by 300 
in breadth, and refuses to part with one 
single acre of it. I would ask any man 
of plain common sense whether this re- 
tention of such an immense tract is more 
calculated to advance or retard the de- 
velopment of the resources of the coun- 
try? Such a system may be adapted to 
the climate of Egypt, or the latitude of 
Turkey, but it is far too repugnant to Bri- 
tish feelings to be tolerated in a free Colo- 
ny of Great Britain. Downing Street re- 


tains in its hands an estate twice as large 
as Great Britain, 16,000 miles from its 
own door; and though the estate is double 
the size of the kingdom, they will only 
award to the tenants half the duration of 
lease granted in the best farming districts 
at home; it refuses to grant ownership, 


and at the same time stints the occupancy. 
You say you will sell it at a sufficient 
price. So would I. An excessive price 
is not a sufficient price ; and whether it 
be excessively high or excessively low, 
the term is equally misapplied. Your 
“‘ sufficient price” is absolute prohibi- 
tion. Is it not monstrous to say, that 
we will keep the land till you have im- 
proved it, and then make you pay not 
only for the land, but for your improve- 
ments too? The land may become worth 
ll. per acre by the application of labour, 
but that labour must be paid for; and is 
the purchaser to pay a second time for the 
labour he has applied, as well as the land 
on which he applied it? You allow me to 
expend my money and my labour on your 
land, and when I have expended enough to 
make it worth your figure, you then charge 
me with my own outlay on your land, and 
make me pay a second time the price I 
have paid before. Where is the justice, 
the morality, or the sound policy of such a 
proceeding ? It would be making the Go- 
vernment of each Colony the steward of 
the Crown estate, and farming British sub- 
jects as farmers do their stock—keeping 
them to fertilise the ground, and then dis- 
posing of them at the best bargain. By 
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such a course England would treat her own 
subjects in a way adopted by no other 
country. The consequence of all this is, 
that the tide of emigration from this coun- 
try has been completely changed, and now 
flows into the United States. Thus by far 
the greater proportion of those who quit 
these shores go to enrich the lands of 
foreigners, and instead of adding to our 
strength, in many instances, I fear, tend 
to embitter the feeling which may exist 
towards this country. In twenty years 
628,171 out of the 1,349,000 persons who 
emigrated from Great Britain have gone to 
the United States. That is, on an aver- 
age, 46 per cent of the whole emigration has 
gone thither. Now how has that propor- 
tion been affected by the Australian Land 
Sales Act? Why, since 1842, when the 
Act passed, the proportion has not only 
been 46 per cent, but 60 per cent of the 
whole number; and during the last year, 
1845, out of 93,500 emigrants, 58,538, or 
62 per cent have gone to the United 
States; while, owing to our mismanage- 
ment, only 830, or not 1 per cent, have 
gone to the whole Australian Colonies al- 
together. If we include Canada, &c., 
with the United States, it appears that 
89,000 out of 93,000 went where land 
could be bought for 4s., 5s. or 6s. an acre, 
and only 830 went where no land could be 
purchased under 20s. per acre. I have 
thus viewed the question as one affording a 
vent for an annually increasing population; 
but if we look at it in another point of 
view, as extending the market for British 
manufactures, we shall find that the policy 
is equally ruinous. The 58,000 who last 
year emigrated to New York, consume at 
the rate of 5s. per head of British manu- 
factures—that is, they take 14,6001. of 
British goods—if the same persons had 
gone to New South Wales, at the low ave- 
rage consumption of 71. per head in that 
Colony, they would have taken 409,500/. 
worth of manufactures. The 628,000, 
who in twenty-one years have gone to fo- 
reign North America, consume 157,000. 
of British goods ; if, by our policy, they 
had been induced to emigrate to New 
South Wales, they would, on the same cal- 
culation, have taken annually 4,396, 0000. 
worth. Is it not then both madness and 
injustice to divert our own subjects from 
our own territory ?—madness as regards 
those who stay at home, injustice as re- 
gards those who seek their fortunes abroad. 
It is to the energy, enterprise, and perse- 
verance of the stockholders of New South 
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Wales that we owe a considerable increase 
to our national wealth. The employment 
afforded to our factories by the large sup- 
plies of wool, the influence their exports 
exercise upon our native industry, the num- 
bers engaged in the woollen trade, the in- 
creasing difficulties that beset our opera- 
tives in consequence of Continental rivalry, 
the decreasing supplies from European 
countries, the altered state of foreign mar- 
kets, the benefits which British wool- 
growers derive from encouragement being 
given to the colonial prices rising and falling 
simultaneously, appear many and strong 
reasons for favouring our colonists. They 
have extended onr limits, developed our 
resources, and increased our wealth. They 
are the forerunners of civilization; for 
to them, as possessed of education, intel- 
lect, and cultivated feeling, you naturally 
look for the civilization of the natives and 
the morality of the settlers. These appear 
so many and sufficient reasons for advanc- 
ing to the uttermost the welfare of the 
Australian Colonies ; but if you are still 
unsatisfied, and seek for additional reasons, 
turn to the state of commerce with foreign 
Powers; remember the 3d. per head of 
British manufactures consumed in the nor- 
thern States of Europe, and the 71. to 101. 


sterling per head in New South Wales. 
See foreign Powers closing their ports as 
we open ours, raising duties as we lower 


them. Then consider our opening com- 
merce in the East. If Indian cotton tra- 
verses 15,000 miles of ocean to return 
with profit when manufactured here, why 
should not the produce of Australian 
wool return to China with similar advan- 
tages to that Colony, to British wool- 
growers, mariners, and manufactures? In 
our Colonies are to be found the real 
sources of our strength; our true policy is 
to give them encouragement, to afford a 
vent to the increasing numbers of the peo- 
ple, to extend a market for our manufac- 
turing industry in quarters where we need 
dread no rivalry to the Empire. Their 
success is the surest test of our prosperity, 
their strength the best proof of our power, 
their wealth the certain evidence of our 
riches. But it will not do to pretend to 
fix a settlement where you allow none to 
settle—to establish a plantation where you 
suffer nothing to take root—to place a Co- 
lony where you permit none to cultivate. 
To act thus is to make a practical contra- 
diction. Treat your Colonies in practice, 
as you admit them to be in theory, as in- 
tegral and important portions of the Em- 
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pire, and you will cement your strength 
and enlarge your limits. Favour them, 
and you will really and essentially favour 
yourselves ; retard their prosperity, and 
you will retard your own; by neglecting or 
injuring your colonial possessions, we will 
show that we have too large an Empire, 
and they who ought to be our firmest sup- 
port will be our greatest source of weak- 
ness. Upon these grounds I conjure my 
hon. Friend not to halt on the good course 
which he has commenced to tread; and as 
after so short a tenure of office he has rea- 
son to extend the limits of a lease to a 
longer period than any hitherto assigned, 
so will I engage to say, that his good 
sense and liberal spirit will, during the re- 
cess, induce him to come forward next 
Session with a Bill to repeal the Land 
Sales Act—an Act repugnant to reason 
and common sense, and which imposes 
harder terms upon our own subjects in our 
own Colonies than they meet with when 
they emigrate to foreign States. I trust 
he will then include New South Wales in 
the same category with New Zealand and 
Van Diemen’s Land; and as they have 
already been exempted from the hardships 
of the Act, so New South Wales, which 
has the poorer soil, and therefore the more 
requires reduction, will ere long meet with 
the same measure of consideration and of 
justice. 

Mr. HAWES said, that he should make 
a few observations upon what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Roxburghshire, 
whose position with regard to the Colony 
of New South Wales entitled his remarks 
to some consideration. He would only 
state, that the Bill was very similar in its 
provisions to that which had been intro- 
duced at the close of last Session, and 
which was then postponed in order that it 
might be sent out to the Colony for con- 
sideration—that it had been sent out, and 
had come home so much approved of there 
that very few alterations had been sug- 
gested. In what the hon. Member said 
with regard to the decline of the land 
sales, the trade, commerce, and shipping, 
in New South Wales of late years, he was 
wrong in attributing these effects to the 
Land Sales Act, and seemed to have for- 
gotten the extravagant spirit of specula- 
tion which prevailed five or six years ago. 
With regard to the minimum price of Il. 
per acre, he should not have referred to the 
authority of Sir George Gipps, unless it 
had been expressly alluded to by the hon. 
Member; but, since his opinion had been 
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quoted by the hon. Member, from a speech 
to the Legislative Council, he must be al- 
lowed to quote from a despatch from Sir 
George Gipps to Lord Stanley, dated 17th 
January, 1844, where he said— 


“The high price of land and the squatting sys- 
tem seem to me naturally to go together—the one 
supports the other; and either would be inde- 
fensible without the other. Together they form, 
as far as I can judge, the best system in which 
the domain of the Crown can, under existing cir- 
eumstances, be administered. Sheep increase 
with great rapidity ; and consequently new lands 
are occupied to a vast extent every year. If it be 
once admitted that the price of the fee-simple of 
these lands is to be fixed with reference only to 
the profit they yield to the owners of the sheep, 
the price must, and especially as we recede from 
the sea coast, rapidly decline, until it becomes 
less per acre than the smallest coin in use in the 
country.” 

Mr. SCOTT: And therefore you im- 
pose the largest coin in the realm, 

Mr. HAWES concluded by saying, that 
he hoped the hon. Member would not cause 
any delay at this stage of public business, 
but would allow the Bill to proceed through 
the Committee. 

Mr. SCOTT rejoined, that it was not 
his intention to interpose any impediment 
to a Bill of itself beneficial, nor any delay 
on this the last Saturday of the Session; 
but he must be permitted briefly to make 
one or two observations in reply. It was 
said, this Bill had gone out and been ap- 
proved of in the Colony. Now, first, he 
was happy to say, that he did not think 
this Bill the same as that of last year. It 
was a much better Bill. Next, so far from 
the Bill having been approved, it had not 
received the approbation of the Legislative 
Council, to whom in courtesy and justice it 
ought to have been referred, for that was 
not sitting. It had not received the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council; for the 
paper entitled the Opinion of the Execu- 
tive Council, contained only the opinion of 
the Governor and the Bishop, whose opin- 
ions were always unanimous. In fact, it 
was not approved by any body or bodies of 
men in the Colony, but quite the reverse ; 
for so far as any expression of opinion had 
been collected on the subject, it was en- 
tirely adverse to the measure of last year. 
With regard to the decline in the land 
sales, he had by no means forgotten the 
extravagant spirit of speculation during 
the years 1840 and 1841, for he had pur- 
posely omitted those years from his caleu- 
Jations; and, moreover, he was justified in 
saying, that the Governor had stimulated 
the speculation which he ought to have 
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checked. It was said he had carried the 
Colony through a difficult crisis. He 
thought he had encountered a difficulty 
which was greatly of his own creation, 
At the dangerous time, he had encouraged 
the appetite for purchase, and rejoiced at 
having drained the treasury, which he 
found full. He felt he was quite right in 
stating, that it was the Land Sales Act 
that continued to depress the Colony. Had 
it been otherwise, the sales and emigration 
would have recovered themselves; but he 
had shown, that so far from this being the 
case, the year 1845, the last year, had 
been the worst year of all. The fact was, 
that there was no reason why the plain 
simple rule of selling land by so many 
years’ purchase of its present worth, which 
prevailed over the whole civilized world, 
should not hold good in Australia. He 
should offer no opposition to the Bill; but 
he felt himself bound to make these few 
observations. 

Bill went through Committee. 
reported. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock. 


To be 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 24, 1846. 


Minutes-] Took the Oaths. Lord Holland. 

Pustic Brtts.—1" Railway Commissioners. 

2*- Constabulary (Ireland); Poor Employment (Ireland); 
Public Works (Ireland) (No. 4); Public Works (Ireland) 
(No. 5); Leases (Ireland) ; Consolidated Fund (Appropri- 
ation); Court of Exchequer (Ireland); New Zealand Go- 
vernment; Private Bills. 

Reported. Rateable Property (Ireland); Ejectments, ete, 
(Ireland) ; Customs Duties (No. 2). 

5*- and passed. Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) ; County Works 
Presentments (Ireland); New Zealand Loan Act Amend- 
ment; Contagious Diseases; British Possessions; Income 
Tax Deduction; Naval and Military Departments; Wreck 
and Salvage. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED, From William Brown, of Auck- 
land, late a Member of the Legislative Council of New 
Zealand, for Amendment of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Bill.—From several Steam Packet Companies, for 
Insertion in the Steam Navigation Bill of the Amend- 
ments relating to the Paddle Box Boats, and the carrying 
of Light, agreed to by the late Board of Trade. 


LORD LYNDHURST—EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv LYNDHURST: My Lords, in 
consequence of a letter I have received 
this morning from my right hon. Friend 
who was lately at the head of the Govern- 
ment (Sir R. Peel), I beg leave to recall 
your attention for a very few moments to 
the statement I had the honour to make 
to your Lordships on Saturday last. It 
appears that an imperfect report of that 
statement—no doubt arising from the short 
interval between the time at which the 
statement was made, and the publication 
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of the paper—appeared in a newspaper 
called the Standard. That report met 
the notice of the right non. Baronet; and he 
was apprehensive, from that account, that 
the purport and nature of the communica- 
tion between us might be misconstrued, 
and he has consequently written a letter to 
me to which I shall presently advert. Be- 
fore Ido so, however, I must take the li- 
berty of recalling your Lordships’ recollec- 
tion to what my statement on Saturday 
really was. I mentioned to your Lord- 
ships that, in order to guard against mis- 
construction and misrepresentation, I 
thought it my duty to call upon the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to communi- 
cate to him what I was doing. I had an 
interview with him; but the object of my 
communication was not at all to obtain the 
concurrence of the right hon. Baronet in 
what I was doing, or even to obtain his 
opinion or advice with respect to the pru- 
dence and propriety of the course I was 
pursuing. I made that communication 
merely and simply because I thought it 
better that the right hon. Gentleman 
should know from me, rather than from 
any other source, the object I was desirous 
to accomplish. I think I may appeal to 
your Lordships’ recollection whether this 
was not, in substance, the statement I 


made on Saturday; and if your Lordships 
require any confirmation you will find 
abundant confirmation in the reports of the 
different papers that have appeared this 


morning. In the statement I made on 
Saturday, I confined myself simply to 
what I said and did myself. I had no op- 
portunity of communicating with the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel); and I did not 
consider, without such a communication, 
that I had any authority to state how he 
received me, or what answer he made to 
my statement. I confined myself, there- 
fore, simply to the statement I myself 
made, and to the part I myself acted in 
the transaction. Having said this, I will 
now advert to the letter of the right hon. 
Baronet. He thinks it right to state what 
actually took place between us; and I am 
quite satisfied and pleased that he has 
been disposed to do so, because your Lord- 
ships will find that, as far as I am con- 
eerned, the right hon. Baronet’s statement 
confirms distinctly and clearly everything 
that fell from me. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says— 

“You are reported to have said ‘that after the 


dissolution of the late ‘Government he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) communicated with several friends in 
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the other House, in order that former differences 
might be forgotten, and that the Conservative 
party might be re-formed ; in order not to be sub- 
ject to any misrepresentation, he communicated 
his intentions to the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), and stated on that occasion that what he 
was doing had no reference to any particular 
measure.’” 


Yonr Lordships will see, from what I have 
stated, that that was only a part of the 
communication I made; I also said that 
my object was not to obtain the right hon. 
Gentleman’s concurrence, or even his opin- 
ion or advice, as to the course I was pur- 
suing, but that I thought it advisable to 
communicate to him myself, rather than 
through any other means, what I was en- 
deayouring to effect. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet further says— 

‘*My recollection of what passed between us 
is this:—You wrote to me a note, expressing a 
wish for an interview, which took place on the 
same day. At that interview you informed me of 
a fact, of which I was not previously aware—that 
you had been in communication with some mem- 
bers of the late Government, and of the party 
which supported it, with a view to the healing of 
animosities, and the reconstruction of the Conser- 
vative party ; that before you went further you 
had resolved to speak to me; that the part you 
were taking was a disinterested one, for that your 
own return to office was out of the question. My 
answer was, that I must decline being any party 
to the proceeding to which you referred. I said 
said that the return to office was as little in my 
contemplation as it was in yours, and that as I 
was not prepared to enter into any party combina- 
tion with that view, I felt it incumbent upon me, 
under such circumstances, to leave to those with 
whom I had been previously connected in political 
life, the entire liberty to judge for themselves with 
regard to the formation of any new party con- 
nexion. Ido notrecollect, and have not here the 
means of ascertaining, the day on which our con- 
versation took place, but I believe the above to be 
a perfectly correct account of the purport of it.” 
I fully concur in this statement. I consi- 
der that I should not have been justified, 
without communicating with the right hon. 
Baronet, in stating what fell from him; 
but having his authority in the communi- 
cation I have just read to your Lordships, 
I think it my duty to make this statement. 
My object was what I before represented 
it to be, and the right hon. Baronet scems 
so to have understood me; but he stated 
that, as far as he was concerned, he did 
not wish to interfere in the proceeding. I 
cannot avoid expressing my regret that I 
am entangled in any of these statements. 
I would much rather bear a great load of 
imputation than engage in personal con- 
troversies of this kind. 

The Ear, of ELLENBOROUGH said, 


it had been represented that Lord Broug- 
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ham had recommended the appointment of 
Mr. David Pollock to the Chief Justice- 
ship of Bombay, in order to make room 
for his friend Mr. Charles Phillips. That 
noble and learned Lord had requested him 
(Lord Ellenborough) to state that this could 
not by possibility be true, inasmuch as he 
(Lord Brougham) suggested the appoint- 
ment, not of Mr. Pollock, but of another 
gentleman, whose appointment would not 
have occasioned a vacancy in the office to 
which Mr. Phillips had been appointed. 
The gentleman to whom he referred was 
one who had practised in Indian cases with 
great ability, and who had attracted the 
attention of the noble and learned Lord, 
who considered that he would be a valuable 
acquisition to the judicial bench in India. 


Constabulary 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
moved the Order of the Day for the Se- 
cond Reading of the Constabulary (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

The Eart of WICKLOW expressed 
his approbation of the principle of the Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that if they 
sanctioned the principle of this Bill, it 
would carry them much further than they 
intended. Already the Imperial Treasury 
defrayed nearly two-thirds of the whole 
expense of that admirable force which was 
established locally in Ireland for the de- 
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fence of life and property. He thought it 
was a wise policy, at the outset of that | 
force, so to recommend it by motives of | 
economy to those who were called upon to } 
adopt it, as to secure its being carried out. | 
But it was now proposed to throw the | 
whole of that expense on the public purse. | 
He objected to that, because he thought it | 
only fair that those who were locally in- | 
terested in the matter should themselves | 
contribute to the expense of this force. So | 
long as they made that contribution, they | 
would have control over the constabulary ; 
but if they were allowed no longer to do 
so, the force would be deprived of half its 
efficiency. And whom would they relieve 
by giving up this sum of 160,0001. a year ? 
At present it was one of the fixed burdens 
upon land; and the consequence would be, 
that if it were omitted, it would only lead 
to a proportionate increase in the rent of 
future lettings. It was a scandalous waste, 
for which no one asked them, and for which 
no one would thank them. And even as 
to the benefit of it to the landlord, it would 
amount to but 1/. per 100 acres on the 





whole surface of Ireland. But the public 
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treasury would suffer; and better would it 
be that they should lay out the same sum, 
under the direction of their own Board of 
Works in Ireland, in the employment of 
the people in works of useful industry. It 
was, in fact, remitting a capital sum of 
5,000,0007., and that too ina time of greater 
calamity than he believed all the measures 
on their Lordships’ Table relating to Ire- 
land would be able to meet. But, more- 
over, it proceeded on the principle of a re- 
lief they were called upon to give to land, 
in consequence of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. If they affirmed that principle, how 
could they resist its application in Eng- 
land? If they relieved the land of Ireland 
by throwing the expense of the constabu- 
lary foree wholly upon the public purse, 
how could they refuse to give the same relief 
to the landed interest in England? It was 
a relief to the Janded proprietors alone in 
Ireland, and, if so, the landed proprietors of 
England were entitled to the same relief. 
He knew that the exigency of the case 
would require all the benevolence of this 
great Empire; he wished them to reserve 
for that duty every fraction the country 
was disposed to give for the benefit of Ire- 
land; and he warned their Lordships 
against the precedent which this Bill would 
establish. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he was a consenting party to the pre- 
paration of the measure, which he thought 
would give relief in a very proper manner; 
but their Lordships had a right to consider 
that the state of things was materially 
changed since this measure had been laid 
before Parliament, for then they had reason 
to expect distress in the months of May 
and June, but not at the present time. 
They were now called upon to devote large 
sums of money for that object, and they 
had to consider whether this was now the 
best mode of applying the 160,000/. during 


| the present year; and he thought it was 


highly expedient to defer the measure to 
another year. 
The Duke of GRAFTON said, it ap- 


| peared to be the object of the Government 


to relieve the proprietors from this present 
burden, to enable them to bear others 
which the Government might think abso- 
lutely necessary; at the same time he did 
feel jealous of a power being given to any 
Lord Lieutenant of increasing, at his own 
option, the constabulary force. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the measure was the result of the recom- 
mendations of Lerd Devon’s Commission, 
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and of the pledge given by the late Govern- 
ment, and it was almost imperative on 
Parliament, and especially on the Govern- 
ment, to carry into effect all the accom- 
panying measures connected with the one 
vast measure which they had concurred in 
and adopted, with all its consequences. 
When the noble Earl, therefore, reverted 
to the altered cireumstances which had 
changed his view of the question, he did 
not think it was for one who had been a 
Member of the late Government, which 
had contracted the pledge and proposed 
this relief, in consequence of altered cir. 
cumstances, of which he made himself the 
judge, to refuse this relief. 

Bill read 22. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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Minutes.) Pupsiic BiLus.— Reported. Small Debts; 
District Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Pawnbrokers ; Waste 
Lands (Australia). 

5° and passed. Railway Commissioners, 

Petitions Presented. By Sir William Clay, from Ves- 
trymen of the Parish of Saint Anne, Limehouse, Middle- 
sex, in Vestry assembled, praying the House to take the 
Subject of Church Rates into consideration, and that some 
Just and Satisfactory Measure may be adopted under 
which the National Church may be maintained without 
Disturbance of the Harmony which it is so desirable to 
preserve in every Community.—By Mr. Hindley, from 
Retail Beersellers of Ashton under Lyne and its Vicinities, 
in the County of Lancaster, praying that the same Rights 
and Privileges may be granted to them as are enjoyed at 
the Present Time by the Licensed Victuallers—By Mr. 
William Williams, from Natives of the Principality of 
Wales resident in London, praying for a well-considered 
System of National Education for Wales.—By Mr. Tho- 
mas Wakley, from William Whybrew, of the Borough of 
Ipswich, in the County of ‘Suffolk. Cooper, stating that 
owing to his Inability to comply with an Order issued by 
the Court for the Recovery of Small Debts, he was com- 
mitted to the Borough Gaol of the Town of Ipswich, and 
treated with undue Harshness and Severity, but in ac- 
cordance with the Rules of the Prison, and praying the 
House to take into consideration the Stringent Regula- 
tions of that Prison towards Persons in’ similar Cireum- 
stances.—By Dr. Bowring, from Inhabitants of Chum- 
leigh and its Vicinity, in the County of Devon, and from 
Minister, Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of the Farish 
of Kilmore, in the Diocese and County of Meath, and by 
Mr. Wakley, from Inhabitants of Bury St. Edmunds and 
its Vicinity, in Public Meeting assembled, for the Total 
Abolition of the Punishment of Flogging in the Army and 
Navy.—By Mr. Hawes, from Electors and others, being 
Members of the Borough of Lambeth Association for the 
Abolition of Ecclesiastical Courts, praying that all Pecu- 
liars may be Abolished, and that all Compulsory Powers 
of any Ecclesiastical Ufficer, in any Matter of Religion 
affecting the Laity, may also be for ever Abolished.—By 
Sir William Clay, from Members of the Committee of the 
Tower Hamlets Medical Association, and by Mr. Wakley, 
from Edward Parker, Surgeon, of Kirkdale, in the Pa- 
nsh of Walton, in the County of Lancaster, and from Me- 
dical Practitioners resident in the Ossett Union, County 
of Essex, praying that the Medical Practitioners Bill may 
pass into a Law.—By Mr. Disraeli, from Journeymen 
Pawnbrokers of the Parish of Saint George, Southwark, 
in the County of Surrey, in favour of the Pawnbrokers 
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Bill—By Mr. Ilindley, from Members and Friends of the 
Society for the Promotion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace, and by Mr. Plumptre, from Inhabitants of Mar- 
gate and others, praying the House to insure the Insértion 
of a Clause in all International Treaties, binding the 
Parties to refer all Disputes that may arise to Arbitration, 
and to abide by the Decision of the Arbitrators, without 
having any resort to Arms.—By Sir Frederick Trench, 
from Wholesale and Retail Traders, Householders, and 
other Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity of the British 
Museum, Bloomsbury, and by Dr. Bowring, from Traders, 
and Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity of Bunhill Fields, 
in the Borough of Finsbury, for the Adoption of Measures 
for Redeeming and Extinguishing the Tolls upon Water- 
loo, Southwark, and Vauxhall Bridges. 


MEXICO. 

On the Motion of the CHANCELLOR 
or THE EXCHEQUER, that the other Or- 
ders of the Day be now proceeded with, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I take 
this opportunity, on the Orders of the Day 
being read, to call the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of this House 
to the present state of affairs as they exist 
between the United States of America and 
Mexico. It is within the knowledge of 
this House, that this country must have 
very considerable interest in the state of 
Mexican affairs; its annual exports to 
Mexico amount to something like half a 
million a year. In Mexico there are dif- 
ferent establishments connected with Brit- 
ish interests; there is the Mining Company 
as well as other companies. In Mexico, 
therefore, British capital is invested, and 
on private accounts, in establishments of 
various descriptions, to the amount of from 
seven to ten millions; while the debt of 
Mexico.to this country—I mean the public 
debt of Mexico due to England—amounts 
to no less a sum than 10,200,0000. It is 
clear, therefore, under these circumstances, 
that war between the United States of 
America and Mexico must be extremely 
injurious to British relations with Mexico 
—it must be injurious to our commercial 
interests; and should that war end in con- 
quest, as I fear is too probable—should it 
terminate in the subjugation of Mexico to 
the United States, the consequence most 
likely may be, that the debt due to Britain 
by Mexico will share the same fate as 
those debts which are owing by the United 
States itself to this country. But there is 
another consideration of still greater im- 
portance, and that is the position of Mexico 
as regards our West Indian Empire. The 
United States of America already stand 
upon the banks of our West Indian posses- 
sions; and should the Americans make 
themselves masters of Mexico, which is the 
object of their ambition, they will be at 
once within the range of our West India 
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Colonies. But, connected with this sub- 
ject, and inseparable from it, is the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. 
It will be in the recollection of the House, 
that it is now between ten and fifteen 
years since a body of land speculators in 
the United States called the attention of 
the President of the United States to the 
desirableness of forming settlements in 
Texas; and the consequence was, that a 
fictitious transfer of land took place as re- 
garded the whole of the country between 
the River Nueces and the Red River, and 
which became covered with emigrants from 
the United States ; and the desire of spe- 
culation in land became so enormous, 
that, at last, the Legislature of Texas, for 
the sum of 20,000 dollars, transferred to 
the United States of America, or at least 
to private speculators in those States, a 
considerable tract of country, equal to 400 
square leagues. In this we discover the 
real cause of those disturbances which 
originated in the Texas. Mexico, the so- 
vereign country—Mexico refused to sanc- 
tion this transfer of land. Mexico was so 
opposed to the transfer, that it seized and 
imprisoned many of the parties to the trans- 
fer. From this period it became the in- 
terest of those American speculators to 
foment rebellion in the Texas; and we find 
that the first declaration of revolt, or what 
is called the first declaration of indepen- 
dence, was signed by ninety individuals ; 
and we have the authority of Dr. Chan- 
ning, an American historian, for asserting, 
that of those ninety persons who signed 
that declaration of independence, no less 
than eighty-eight were citizens of the 
United States of America. The next step 
that was then taken was to form an army 
of 800 men, and who proved successful 
against the forces of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. But how was that army consti- 
tuted? Of the 800 men, 750 belonged to 
the United States of America, leaving of 
the whole number only 50 who were na- 
tives of Texas. And this was the assem- 
bly—and this was the party in which ori- 
ginated what has been called the efforts of 
the people of Texas for freedom. But it 
now appears that the great object of the 
inhabitants of the United States of Ame- 
riea, who established themselves in the oe- 
cupation of Texas, was to remit slaves from 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, to 
render those lands of which they possessed 
themselves as profitable as possible. In fact, 
the extension of slavery was at the bottom 
of their proceedings. The profits to be 
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derived from slavery were tho motives of 
this pretended love of freedom—this pre- 
tended sympathy in behalf of the people of 
Texas. It will also be in the recollection 
of the House that when Mexico threw off 
her dependence on the mother country, she 
made the declaration that no new slaves 
should be imported into the dominions of 
Mexico, and that slavery should cease at a 
certain prospective period. This contem- 
plated abolition of slavery in Texas was at 
the bottom of that discontent which pre- 
vailed in Texas, but which had its origin 
with those in Texas who had combined 
with the disturbers of the public peace— 
the slaveowners of the United States of 
America. Matters went on in this course 
until the year 1845, when a further decla- 
ration of independence was made, and 
which was called the ‘ Convention of 
Austen.”” I have by me the names, the 
signatures, and the addresses of every per- 
son who signed that manifesto of indepen- 
dence. There were sixty-one individuals 
who signed that document; and of those 
sixty-one, forty-nine are Americans, of 
whom twenty-three are lawyers, nineteen 
farmers and planters, the owners of slaves; 
of the remaining ten, I regret to say, that 
it appears they are our own countrymen— 
they are Englishmen—they are also rich 
men; but they are, I am sorry to find, 
Englishmen, although they bear names by 
which they might be mistaken to be na- 
tives of Texas. This was the convention 
which was the excuse of the United States 
for encouraging revolution, and for adopt- 
ing annexation. And for what purpose? 
Self-agrandizement. This convention was 
followed up by a commission, which closed 
in the establishment of the independence 
of Texas. England and France were in- 
duced in a great measure to consent to the 
recognition of that independence, on the 
understanding that Texas would bind her- 
self to abolish the African Slave Trade, as 
well as to diminish the numberof slaves from 
Africa. But in this the Ministers of France 
and of England were overreached ; for ob- 
serve, it was not the object of those who 
were adventurers—it was not the object of 
the usurpers to cultivate their lands by the 
assistance of African slaves; they enter- 
tained views of a different character; their 
object was’ to make these new posssesions 
valuable by the importation of slaves from 
the United States; so that while Great 
Britain and France were carefully looking 
after the interests of the African race, the 
Ministers of England and France were al- 
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together overreached in their diplomacy as 
regarded the interests of the American 
slaves, and who were to be brought from 
America in consequence of this occupation 
of Texas by the Americans. Thus was a new 
field for slavery created ; the supply to be 
from those slaves who are reared in the 
United States. But, Sir, the appetite for 
aggrandizement did not stop with the an- 
nexation of the Texas; it extends also to 
Mexico and to California. We are told, 
that in the year 1845, while the eyes of all 
_ Europe were upon this country and Ame- 

rica, taken up with the disputes of the 
Oregon territory—we are told by the press 
of the United States of America that 
America had turned its attention from the 
waste and barren wilds of the Oregon to 
the paradise of California; and that Ca- 
lifornia, like Texas, would become con- 
stituent parts of the United States; and 
which will be the ease, unless by the me- 
diation of this country—a mediation which 
must be firm and earnest—it be prevented, 
and a stop put to the present existing war 
between Mexico and the United States. 
That war cannot too speedily be put an 
endto. If ever there was a case which so 


little justified a war of aggression, it is 
this, for all the aggression has been on 
the part of the United States towards 


Mexico. Mexico, after the declaration of 
independence by the Texans, and after the 
recognition of that independence by Great 
Britain and Franee—Mexico, I say, was 
content to look on with silence so long as 
America refrained from any aggression on 
its territories; but there is a territory be- 
tween the river Nueces and Rio del Norte, 
which was in dispute between the Texas 
and Mexico; this portion of the territory 
of Mexico was never acknowledged as 
having at all belonged to Texas at any 
period of history. 1t was never so assert- 
ed, it never appeared to be any portion of 
the separate province of Texas, it always 
belonged to Mexico; and I understand it is 
so described in all the ancient maps; yet 
what have the United States done? They 
have taken possession of, and now occupy, 
this very portion between those two rivers; 
but yet such was the patience exercised by 
Mexico, that it made no attempt to repulse 
the settlers. But about the first week in 
May last, not being content with the pos- 
session of this territory, the United States, 
general threw his troops across from the 
left to the right bank of those rivers which 
had always been in the undisputed posses- 
sion of the Mexicans; and when the Ame- 
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ricans failed in this attempt, and because 
the Mexicans endeavoured to repulse the 
aggressors by force of arms, war ensued 
between Mexico and the United States. 
There never was a case of more unjusti- 
fiable, more wanton aggression, Butseeing, 
as we have seen, the easy success of the 
arms of the United States against Mexico, 
it is impossible to doubt what must be the 
ultimate results, unless some interference 
take place—otherwise the arms of Mexico 
must succumb, and Mexico become a part 
of the United States. The rage for ag- 
gression, the impetuosity which marks 
the conduct of the United States for ag- 
grandizement, are such, that volunteers 
without number are issuing forth from 
the Southern States of America. The 
State of Louisiana sent 5,000 men for the 
invasion of Mexico, and another 2,000 soon 
followed. Such was the spirit manifested, 
that there were more volunteers forthcom- 
ing than wanting, even for the purpose of 
the war. It would appear that the whole 
of the rage, that all the desire of America, 
is directed towards the possession, perhaps 
the usurpation of Mexico. As the annexa- 
tion of Texas, two years ago, was then one 
great object of the policy of the United 
States of America, as it was the election- 
ecring test for the Presidency of the 
United States; so no doubt the annexation 
of California will be the best test, not only 
of a similar proceeding, but of another 
electioneering contest in 1848. Already 
have the Americans obtained the pos- 
session of Matamoras. That gives them 
the key to Central Mexico. Already 
they are enabled, through the instrumen- 
tality of this possession, to introduce their 
manufactures into the whole of Central 
Mexico without payment of duty, and 
therefore, they have practically the mo- 
nopoly of the supply of Mexico with the 
produce of their manufactures. This is a 
matter of serious concern to the commerce 
and to the manufactures of this country. 
But it is not only that the Americans are 
furnished with troops and volunteers with- 
out number, who are bent on the occupa- 
tion of these lands, it has also become a 
sort of rage, a desire—an insatiable desire 
on the part of the United States, always to 
get additional possessions in the same di- 
rection. The great object of America is to 
stretch its power to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. The United States look with long- 
ing eyes also on San Francisco, which is 
said to include the finest harbour in the 
world—a harbour of great extent; possess- 
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ing every requisite for security, having 
great depth of water, and capable of afford- 
ing shelter to the united navies of the 
world. We are told by the press of Ame- 
rica—and that is the best test as to the 
state of public feeling—that the great sen- 
timent, the great feeling which pervades 
that country, is—‘‘ May the stars which 
bespangle the flag of America be so in- 
creased that no room be left for the stripes” 
that even adorn that flag. If this be the 
sentiment which prevails throughout Ame- 
rica, I want to know how long it will be 
before Her Majesty’s Government take an 
active, an energetic part, to prevent its 
further aggrandizement ? I want to know, 
will it be before Mexico and California be 
annexed as new stars to the already ‘ be- 
spangled”’ flag of the United States ? My 
object, then, in calling the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of this House 
to the subject, is not only to ask of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, information as to what were 
the results of the mediation which have 
taken place between this country and Ame- 
rica, but also to press upon the Govern- 
ment the great importance of affording full 
security to our own foreign possessions, so 
as to prevent the overpowering usurpation 
and dominion of the United States—that 
Hier Majesty’s Government may insist upon 
an immediate end to all hostilities between 
Mexico and the United States. We were 
told, in amemorable speech of the 29th of 
June last, that it was to the credit of a 
noble Lord then Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that by the first packet which left 
this country, and after the arrival of the 
news of hostilities between Mexico and 
the United States, that an offer of media- 
tion was sent out to America. The news 
arrived on the 29th of May. The first 
packet sailed on the 3rd of June, and on 
the 2nd of June the Mexican Association 
addressed a letter, by its chairman, to Lord 
Aberdeen, calling on him, for the sake of 
British interests to interfere so as to pre- 
vent any interruption to our commercial 
relations with Mexico. The noble Lord was 
called on tointerpose his mediation between 
Mexico and the United States to effect 
that object. On the 6th of June, Lord 


Aberdeen, through Mr. Addington, in his 
answer to the Mexican Association, stated 
that the attention of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was called to the subject; and that 
forthwith energetic measures would be 
taken to prevent any interruption in our 
The second packet 


commercial relations. 
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went out on the 18th of June; and on the 
29th of June, as I stated before, the late 
First Minister of the Crown declared to this 
House that the first packet had taken out 
the offer of mediation from this country to 
the United States of America. But I read 
in the New York Journal of the 20th of 
July, this great and astounding fact, that, 
notwithstanding the declaration of the right 
hon. Baronet the then First Lord of the 
Treasury, that such an offer had arrived in 
the United States, that no such offer of 
mediation had been sent out. And on the 
24th of July, the Washington Union, an 
official organ of the American Government, 
and a Government authority, declared that 
no such offer of mediation had been made 
—that no such offer of mediation was sent 
out—nor had any such offer of mediation 
been signified to Mr. Pakenham. The 
question I shall therefore conclude with is, 
to ask my noble Friend what is the true 
state of the case? What was that offer of 
mediation submitted by Great Britain to 
the United States, bearing upon their hos- 
tile aggression on the Empire of Mexico 
—and what has been the result ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I have 
great pleasure in giving my noble Friend 
an answer to the question he has put. I 
trust, however, that the House will think I 
am pursuing that course which is most be- 
fitting the position I hold, if I do not follow 
my noble Friend in those observations which 
he has made upon the past transactions be- 
tween this country and the United States, 
Mexico, and Texas, concerning the relation 
of that country with Texas, and the annex- 
ation of Texas to the United States. These 
are matters which belong to past periods; 
the facts are historically known; and it is 
not, I think, necessary or useful for me at 
present to express any opinion upon them. 
Sir, my noble Friend has expressed opin- 
ions as to the injury which must accrue to 
British interests from the war now going on 
between Mexico and the United States. I 
entirely concur with my noble Friend that 
in the present state of international rela- 
tions in the civilized world it is impossible 
that any great war can be carried on be- 
tween any two considerable and indepen- 
dent States without that war affecting pre- 
judicially the commercial interests of all 
other countries which may have relations 
of commerce with the two contending par- 
ties. And in proportion as commerce in- 
creases, in proportion as commerce is freed 
from all those restraints which tend to limit 
and cireumscribe its extent, in that propor- 
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tion will it be the interest of all nations 
that peace should universally prevail. There- 
fore do I look with the greater satisfaction 
upon the progress which has lately been 
made by those doctrines of free and ex- 
tended commerce which appear to me to 
afford additional security for the mainte- 
nance of peace all over the world. I think, 
however, my noble Friend has in some de- 
gree exaggerated the facility with which, 
in his opinion, the United States may es- 
tablish their authority and dominion over 
the territories of Mexico. Those territories 
are vast in their extent, and in proportion 
to their vastness is enhanced the difficulty 
of carrying on military operations of an ag- 
gressive character within their limits. That 
country is occupied by a very large popu- 
lation, of from eight to ten millions of in- 
habitants, of a race different from the peo- 
ple of the United States, of a religion dif- 
ferent from the religion of the United 
States; and though it might be easy for 
the United States to incorporate with the 
Union a country like Texas, filled and in- 
habited almost entirely by United States, 
settlers, the question, I can assure my 
noble Friend and the House, becomes very 
different when it applies to the annexation 
of territories much more thickly peopled, 
and inhabited by a race different in those 
two respects from the race which wishes to 
possess them. I will, however, say nothing 
which shall in any degree affect that cha- 
racter of impartiality which befits a Go- 
vernment that offers its mediation between 
contending parties. My noble Friend 
donbts the accuracy of the statement which 
was made by Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment with respect to the offer asserted to 
have been tendered by them, of mediation 
between the two parties. Iam glad, in 
justice to our predecessors, that my noble 
Friend has enabled me to set that question 
right. The facts of the case are shortly 
these. It is perfectly true, as asserted by 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that an offer was 
made to the United States, and also com- 
municated to Mexico, which Her Majesty’s 
late Government understood and meant to 
be an offer of mediation. That offer was, 
I think, properly conveyed, in terms which 
left great latitude of interpretation to the 
Government of the United States. Our 
position with respect to the United States 
was at that time not the position of un- 
biassed impartiality which befits the cha- 
racter of a mediator. The question between 
this country and the United States with re- 
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spect to the Oregon territory had not at 
that time been finally settled. It was pos- 
sible, notwithstanding the negotiations then 
going on, that that question might have as- 
sumed a character which would have di- 
vested Great Britain of the quality of im- 
partiality which should belong to a me- 
diator. If that discussion had ended in a 
rupture between Great Britain and the 
United States, our mediation, of course, 
between the United States and Mexico 
would have been out of the question. The 
offer, therefore, which was made to the 
United States was in effect this—that if the 
United States were disposed to accept the 
mediation of Great Britain, that mediation 
would be frankly offered and tendered. I 
think that was going as far as in the then 
existing state of things the Government of 
Great Britain could properly have gone. 
The Government of the United States, 
however, considering what I have already 
stated with respect to the position in which 
the Oregon question had placed Great Bri- 
tain towards the United States, did not 
think it expedient to express any wish 
upon the subject; and therefore no answer 
was sent, it being understood by the Go- 
vernment of the United States that the 
communication was not one which necessa- 
rily required an answer; that they were left 
at liberty to act upon it if they pleased; but 
that no umbrage would be taken by this 
country if they abstained from taking any 
steps consequent upon it. I had, how- 
ever, an interview not long ago with Mr. 
M‘Lane, the American Minister, who, I am 
sorry to say, was obliged, on account of 
his health, to retire from his post here, and 
return to the United States. I am sure 
everybody who has had the good fortune 
of knowing that distinguished man will 
greatly regret that the two countries have 
lost the benefit of his services here as the 
organ of communication between the two 
Governments. I am satisfied that, who- 
ever the United States may think fit to 
send in his place, no man can be sent who 
can have at heart more strongly than he 
has the maintenance of good relations be- 
tween the United States and England, or 
who can be possessed in a higher degree of 
all those qualities which might enable him 
to carry that wish into effect. I found 
from Mr. M‘Lane that such as I had de- 
scribed had been the understanding of the 
United States; and as fortunately it has 
fallen to my lot, since I have held the seals 
of the Foreign Department, to exchange 
with Mr. M‘Lane the ratifications of a con- 
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vention with the United States for settling 
the Oregon question, I, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, have instructed Mr. 
Pakenham now to make the renewed offer 
of mediation, in a shape that shall require 
an answer from the United States. A 
corresponding communication has been 
made to the Government of Mexico; and, 
therefore, the offer having now been made 
to both the contending parties, it will de- 
pend on the answers we may receive to 
these communications in what degree the 
Government of this country may be suc- 
cessful in bringing to an amicable settle- 
ment a difference which I am sure all the 
well-wishers of both Mexico and the United 
States would rejoice to see terminated. 
There is another point I think of some im- 
portance, as illustrative of general princi- 
ples—that the United States having found 
themselves engaged in a war with Mexico 
which involved the necessity of great ad- 
ditional expenditure, military and naval, 
and finding that their revenue was insuffi- 
cient to mect that increased demand, be- 
thought themselves how that revenue 
might be increased. What was the step 
which the Government of the United 


States took for that purpose? That step 


was to lower the duties on imports. 
They said these high protecting duties 
might be all very well in time of peace, 
when the revenue is of less object to us; 
but we must abandon them now that the 
commencement of war requires a great 
augmentation of our resources. That cir- 
cumstance is a strong illustration of the 
truth of those doctrines which go to 
show that freedom of commercial inter- 
course not only conduces to the develop- 
ment of the commercial industry of a 
country, but is the surest foundation of 
an augmenting and prosperous revenue. 
Mr. DISRAELI: I am quite sure 
that in negotiating these matters between 
the United States and Mexico, we shall 
not find the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs forsake his usual prudence 
and caution. But, at the same time, I am 
bound to state that the observations he has 
made on this occasion appear to me to be 
by no means satisfactory. The British 
merchants are deeply interested in the fate 
of Mexico—much more deeply than has 
been described; for independently of the 
great public debt owing by Mexico to this 
country, and independently of the great 
mercantile establishments, the British ca- 
pital invested in mining operation, in sixty- 
five undertakings far exceeds the ten mil- 
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lions which have been alluded to by my 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn. So 
much are British merchants interested in 
the condition of Mexico, that at this mo- 
ment they believe the political existence of 
that country to be atstake. It would have 
afforded us some consolation, if the noble 
Lord had informed us that the mediation 
to which he alluded had been accepted; but 
I cannot find, any such consolation in the 
vague statement of the noble Lord, that in 
the development of the principle of free 
trade we shall find the best means of stop- 
ping foreign wars. I do not credit that 
theory; and, under present circumstances, 
I am the less willing to accept it as truth, 
when the noble Lord tells us, in another 
part of his observations, that the reason 
why duties were reduced by the United 
States was, that they might have increased 
means of prosecuting the war. The two 
positions of the noble Lord are in direct 
contradiction to cach other; and the best 
answer that could be given to the first po- 
sition of the noble Lord would be, to refer 
it to that with which he concluded his ob- 
servations. I said, it was the opinion of 
the merchants that at this moment the do- 
litical existence of Mexico was at stake; 
and that that was my noble Friend's 
apology for bringing the subject forward 
on this, almost the last, day of the Session. 
It is because they believe that in the in- 
terval between this and next Session cir- 
cumstances of a vital character may occur; 
it is because they believe that this affords 
the only chance of calling the attention of 
the Government and people of this country, 
that the merchants have induced my noble 
Friend to bring the subject uuder the no- 
tice of the House. The noble Lord has 
said, that the affair of Texas is now matter 
of history. Why, itis because it is matter 
of history that my noble Friend has referred 
to it. It is an illustration of the system 
which has already been so prejudicial to 
English interests, and fatal to the power 
of the Mexican people; and my noble 
Friend referred to it because the same 
system is now pursued; and events are 
now contemplated which British merchants 
are anxious should not also become matter 
of history. When the merchants of Eng- 
land lent their money to the Mexican peo- 
ple, the Government of that country mort- 
gaged the province of California as security. 
When the people and State could not pay 
the interest of the public debt, and ata 
subsequent period, in 1837, passed their 
law of conversion, being on the whole a 
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highly equitable arrangement with the 
English creditor, they gave them another 
mortgage on Texas. That province, on 
which England had ample security, has 
already escaped the grasp of Mexico; and 
the English merchants and creditors are 
anxious that California should not escape 
also. The noble Lord, who understands 
the question better than any man in this 
Ilouse, or perhaps in the country, makes 
2 most unsatisfactory speech concerning it. 
Ile speaks of the Oregon Treaty as a satis- 
factory arrangement. Why, the noble 
Lord knows as well as any man that the 
Treaty just ratified for Oregon is, perhaps, 
anecessary, but a fatal step in advance to- 
wards the completion of all the United 
States’ designs on the Mexican territory. 
The plan of the United States has all along 
been to surround Mexico. They attack 
the provinces on one side; and the noble 
Lord, who thoroughly understands their 
policy, the moment their intrigues had in- 
duced Texas to declare itself independent, 
that moment the noble Lord recognized its 
independence, in order to place an inde- 
pendent State as a barrier between the 
United States and Mexico. What did the 
United States then? They annexed the 
barrier; and at the same time entered into 
a controversy about the worthless territory 
of Oregon, which to them was not of the 
slightest importance until they had obtain- 
ed Texas. By these means they reached 
the Pacific, and took a position on the other 
side of Mexico, close on California, thus, 
as it were, surrounding the whole State. 
I am not objecting in the abstract to the 
Oregon Treaty. It is always our interest 
to fix the limits of the United States, as it 
is their policy to have everything unde- 
fined. It is our interest to have Treaties 
with the United States, because in contro- 
versies they afford positions for discussion; 
and it is also our interest because they 
gain time without loss of honour or dignity 
for the people of this country. But what 
has been the result of this Oregon Treaty? 
The United States have appropriated to 
themselves a rich province on one side of 
Mexico; and on the other they have taken 
up a position which, in effect, enables them 
entirely tosurround the provinces of Mexico. 
Now, what the merchants want to know is, 
whether the Government of this country 
sees a fair probability of preserving the po- 
litical integrity of Mexico? That is the 
Mexican question. The merchants under- 
stand it perfectly well, because their means 
of communication are ample and intimate; 
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and they are as well acquainted with the 
Mexican resourees in men and money as 
any Minister of State can possibly be. 
They are of opinion that the political integ- 
rity of Mexico is at stake, that it may be 
lost before two months are over; and, be- 
fore Parliament is prorogued, they wish 
that the attention of the Foreign Minister 
and the country may be called to the ques- 
tion. The noble Lord has announced to 
us that Mexico is a very large country. 
It is a very large country; it is equal in 
size to Europe, with the exception of Rus- 
sia; but it is still a country very easy of 
invasion; and is, moreover, the richest in 
natural resources of any country in the 
world. There is no other country of which 
it can be said, that while as the staple pro- 
ductions of its soil it brings forth every 
grain and vegetable in existence, while it 
produces sugar and coffee, tobacco, and 
the choicest dyes, at the same time it yields 
from the mines beneath its surface precious 
metals to the amount of 20,000,000 of dol- 
lars annually. Well, Sir, of this the Bri- 
tish merchants are convinced, that there is 
no power of self-government in Mexico. 
They form that opinion, not only from fatal 
experience—not only from the losses they 
have incurred, and the amount of protee- 
tion they have enjoyed, but from a mass of 
facts, from the opinions of influential Mexi- 
cans themselves, and from the past history 
of that country. This important fact is 
not very difficult to prove. Already por- 
tions equal in size to a European kingdom 
have applied to foreign Powers to under- 
take their protection. Both the great par- 
ties which divide the country, the central 
and federal parties, have announced in un- 
equivocal terms that they will support any 
foreign Power which will secure order. I 
know that communications were made some 
years since to the Court of France. I 
should not be surprised if the noble Lord 
found some trace of them in Downing-street 
archives; but this I know, from my own 
experience, that this year the province of 
Sonora, which is larger than the United 
Kingdom, communicated by the represen- 
tative of one of its most powerful families, 
the intelligence that they would acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the United States, 
if the latter would protect them and secure 
order. In fact, Mexico has only one de- 
sire. It has very little national feeling—it 
wants tranquillity. The want of order has 
not been produced as in other countries. 
Not from want of resources, because 
Mexico is the richest country in the 
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world; not from want of credit, because 
for years it has been the spoiled child of 
European financiers—but because it la- 
bours under a positive and utter inability 
to maintain that police which is necessary 
to municipal civilization. I know that to 
promulgate opinions of this kind, to main- 
tain that any nation is incapable of self-go- 
vernment, is sure to be unpopular in this 
House; but you must not imagine any ana- 
logy between Mexico and the United States: 
the means by which each threw off the do- 
mination of the mother country were totally 
different. That is a material difference, 
which forms the secret of all the remark- 
able vicissitudes which have occurred to 
the Spanish Colonies. Our Colonies threw 
off the yoke of the mother country be- 
cause they were strong; the Colonies of 
Spain threw off her yoke because the mo- 
ther country was weak. They had no 
means of self-government; and consequent- 
ly at no time since their enfranchisement 
have they been able to govern themselves, 
although they maintained some years since 
certain semblances of order, through the 
influence of English capital and the exer- 
tions of English subjects. My noble Friend 
has not at all exaggerated the amount of 
our trade with Mexico. I remember, in 


1842, moving for returns for the previous 
twenty years, when I found the averages 
on those returns to exceed half a million 
annually ; while, if I went back to ’24 
and ’26, when something like order was 
maintained, I found the consumption of 
British goods to exceed a million sterling 


annually, There is no doubt but that 
if you had maintained that order we 
should now be exporting to Mexico to the 
amount of 2,000,000/. a year. Then the 
question is—what are we to do with 
Mexico? It is all very well to say that 
the Government has offered mediation— 
we might have hoped something from that 
two months since ; but now you may rely 
on it that mediation, even if it expedited, 
may stave off for a moment, but will not 
prevent, the catastrophe, unless some more 
decisive measures are adopted. What 
have been the means used by this country 
to support Mexico against the encroach- 
ments of the United States ? Our Ministers 
have made use of that weapon which, in 
ancient monarchies, it is always proper to 
assume—they have made use of diplomacy. 
That is the proper weapon in a high state 
of civilization, and when communicating 
with Governments similar to our own ; but 
J ask you what results you can obtain from 
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diplomacy when acting on Governments 
which do not last a month—which are 
born in a revolution, and expire in a riot— 
whose cabinets are so transient that you 
may count them by the week, and are 
headed by the general who at the moment 
commands in the garrison or the camp ? 
On the other hand, how do the United 
States move? Do they make representa- 
tions to what, by courtesy, are called 
Mexican Cabinets, or to what is called, for 
the time, the Mexican Government ? No; 
while you are acting as if at St. Peters- 
burgh or the Tuilleries, the citizens of the 
United States, availing themselves of an 
unblushing and avowed propaganda, never 
trust anything to diplomacy, but address 
all the weak, corrupt, and discontented por- 
tion of the population of the provinces, and, 
before you get an answer from the phantom 
of a Cabinet you address, those provinces 
are invaded and appropriated, the lands 
parcelled out, and the securities of the 
British merchants sold before you can 
receive an answer from Mr. Pakenham. 
I do not mention this as a sneer against 
Mr. Pakenham. I believe that a more 
able diplomatist does not exist ; and I am 
glad to see that he has been removed from 
Mexico to the proper scene for the exercise 
of his talents and experience. But, to re- 
vert to the main subject: if Mexico be 
totally incapable of self-government, if all 
the projects of propping her up by diplo- 
macy have failed, what are you to do? 
There is a third course: will you pursue 
it? Will you act as you have acted to 
other States under similar circumstances? 
Will you protect Mexico? Will you do 
by that country as you did by a revolted 
Colony—by Greece? Will you come for- 
ward, and in combination with the great 
Powers most interested in the affairs of 
Mexico, establish a protectorate for that 
country? Give them ten years of tran- 
quillity, and I believe it will not be lost on 
that people. The merchants of England 
want these questions answered. They 
know what protests may be offered against 
anything like interference. They know 
that there is nothing more easy than to 
announce that, under no circumstances, 
ean that system be adopted. But they 
are practical men, and know that at this 
moment the principle of interference is the 
only principle, and that you are carrying 
it out where your stake is not half so 
valuable, where your interests are not 80 
vast, and where, I may be permitted to 
add, your political relations are not so im- 
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portant. There is ‘not the slightest rea- 
son why the United States should not 
watch over Mexico, as Russia watches over 
Greece; there is no reason why France 
should not join in the protectorate ; and 
as for our own country, you are called upon 
only to do that for which there is pre- 
cedent, and which you are at this moment 
doing in other parts of the world. It is 
only by so doing that you can secure the 
independence of Mexico. 1! believe there 
are no other means. I believe that if you 
think you can. by diplomacy influence the 
fortunes of Mexico, through those feeble 
eoteries called cabinets, you are only re- 
peating the delusion under which you so 
long laboured, and have so unfortunately 
persisted in. I cannot sit down without 
reminding the House and the country that 
there is a greater stake than even the 
vast treasury and vast future of Mexican 
affairs to England. It is not merely the 
twenty or thirty millions of debt, nor the 
increased number of consumers for our 
commerce ; but if the principle on which 
the citizens of the United States are now 
acting be not arrested in a determined 
spirit, you may rely on it that your North 
American Empire is imperilled, and will, 
I believe, be lost. For my part, I cannot 
see that the desire of universal empire is a 
whit less dangerous in the other hemi- 
sphere than our own. If any European 
Power—if a modern Louis XIV., if a Na- 
poleon, only announced the same princi- 
ples of policy as, I will not say the 
American Government, for that is a second 
or third consideration, but the people of 
the United States have announced, the 
rest of Europe would soon be up in arms. 
It is a principle which, if persisted in in 
this case, cannot stop short of the entire 
conquest of America ; and then, possessed 
at the same time of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the St. Lawrence, all the strong ma- 
ritime and military points, the people of 
the United States will not only appropriate 
our West Indian possessions, but will 
shake the authority of our metropolitan 
empire. 

Mr. BERNAL, while he did not under- 
rate the importance of the subject so tem- 
perately brought forward by the noble 
Member for Lynn, or of the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, 
did not think the data upon which they 
proceeded warranted the conclusion to 
which they would drive the Government. 
Did the noble Lord wish a squadron to be 
sent to Mexico to demonstrate our readi- 
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ness for hostilities? Such views, he 
thought, were not only chimerical but dan- 
gerous. It might be easy to invade, but 
it was not so easy to retain a country like 
Mexico. If it were written in the book of 
time that Mexico must fall, all the Euro- 
pean Powers could not avert the cata- 
strophe. He conceived the greatest security 
for the commercial prosperity of England 
in that quarter of the world would be the 
opening of a communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans—an attempt 
which had been often talked of, and which 
he thought not romantic or impracticable, 
but feasible and possible. He did not 
know what the noble Lord desired. The 
communications had been renewed on the 
subject of Mexico from this country to the 
Government at Washington; and did the 
noble Lord desire to precipitate events ? 
Ought we to be daring enough and eri- 
minal enough to evince a readiness for hos- 
tilities just at that moment the Oregon 
question had been settled? As to the 
exports to Mexico, he held they did not 
exceed 600,000/., and for that considera- 
tion were they willing to place the whole 
exports of the country in jeopardy? He 
recommended them to wait until next Ses- 
sion, and see what answer was received 
from Washington. He could say much 
more upon this subject; but he abstained, 
and would content himself with expressing 
his entire approbation of what had fallen 
from the noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
t 


ary. 

ite. P. H. HOWARD said, it was abso- 
lutely necessary for us to maintain some- 
thing like the balance of maritime power, 
which we could not do if Mexico fell under 


the dominion of the United States. He 
was not without hope, however, that the 
long-suffering tenacity of the Spanish cha- 
racter would be able to maintain itself 
against the more compact power of the 
United States. He trusted that the me- 
diation between the two countries would be 
accepted; but if not, that the great Powers 
of Europe would be aware that they could 
not suffer a great preponderance of power 
on the other side of the Atlantic, without 
eventually shaking their own power and 
commercial superiority. No Englishman 
could witness without sympathy the pros- 
perity of the United States; but they must 
not attempt to ally the spirit of commerce 
with that of conquest. He was quite satis- 
fied with the noble Lord’s (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) statement, and hoped he would 
evince the same capacity and achieve the 
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success as in his former efforts as a diplo- 
matist. 

Mr. WAKLEY congratulated the noble 
Lord on the novel position in which he 
must find himself. Nevertheless, he had 
always regarded the noble Lord as a peace- 
ful Minister, and that the course of his 
policy was the best for the maintenance of 
peace between this and foreign countries. 
He had never pursued a mean, or trucu- 
lent, or subservient policy, but one which 
became the power and character of this 
great country. It had been said, only a 
few months ago, that the noble Lord, not 
now in his place, failed in forming a Go- 
vernment because the noble Lord was con- 
sidered even by his own friends to be a 
fighting man. But it was to be hoped 
that delusion was now dissipated: if it did 
still prevail, the speech of the noble Lord 
this afternoon ought to remove it from 
every mind, for a more peaceful speech 
had never been uttered. It was for the 
benefit of the whole human race that peace 
should be maintained, and nothing was so 
calculated to preserve it as free and un- 
restricted commerce. He was delighted 
to find the noble Lord was anxious for the 
restoration of peace between Mexico and 
the United States, and trusted he would 
not change his policy. 

Subject dropped. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter to Four 
o'clock. 
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Reported. Poor Employment (Ireland); Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation); Public Works (Ireland) (No. 4); 
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Government; Railway Commissioners. 

S* and passed. Steam Navigation; Customs Duties (No. 
2); Rateable Property (Ireland); Drainage of Lands. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Lambeth, for the Aboli- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Courts.—From Cork, in favour of 
the Baths and Washhouses (Ireland) Bill.—From Charles 
Staunton, Cahill, against the Public Works (Ireland) Bill. 
—By the Earl of Clarendon, from Attorneys at Law, for 
the Insertion of a Clause in the Small Debts Bill to ap- 
point any Attorneys at Law to be Judges of the Courts to 
be established thereunder, whom the Lord Chancellor 
may consider duly qualified. 


THE EARL OF RIPON’S EXPLANATION. 


The Eart of RIPON: My Lords, I 
must request your Lordships’ indulgence 
for a short time, whilst I refer to a topic 
most deeply interesting to myself, and 
which has been the subject of discussion in 
your Lordships’ House. 


I greatly regret 
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that it was not in my power to be present 
in my place during the last week or yester- 
day, on the occasions on which this sub- 
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ject has been adverted to. But, feeling 
that the matter is one which deeply affects 
my public character and honour, I held it 
to be my duty, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, to present myself before your Lord- 
ships, for the purpose of making some re- 
marks on the subject in question. I came 
down, my Lords, this day fully prepared 
to enter into a full and dispassionate detail 
of all the circumstances which have been 
recently adverted to; but in the situation 
in which that matter now stands, and re- 
ferring to what was stated by my noble and 
learned Friend the other night, in vindi- 
cation of himself as well as of me, I do not 
think that it is necessary for me to trouble 
your Lordships by pursuing any such course. 
Indeed, I would willingly have abstained 
from saying anything at all to your Lord- 
ships, if I could have reconciled my silence 
to the sense of what I personally owe to 
my own honour. But, my Lords, I am 
bound to state, as I now do here, on my 
honour as a gentleman, and were the words 
the last I was to utter on this side of the 
grave—I feel bound absoluteiy to deny in 
the most unqualified manner that there 
either is or was the slightest foundation 
for the imputation which has been cast 
upon me. And that imputation is no light 
matter. It is not one which affects me 
merely in my political capacity; but one 
containing a much more grave and serious 
accusation—an accusation of trafficking in 
a matter of ecclesiastical patronage, and 
of endeavouring, by a most scandalous in- 
terchange of advantages, to obtain for my- 
self the nomination to a living which I was 
desirous that a friend should possess. My 
Lords, I have ever felt the disposal of ec- 
clesiastical patronage to be a matter of 
awful responsibility. It does not concern 
merely the temporal advantages of those 
who reside in the parish over which the 
appointed clergyman presides, but it affects 
their eternal interests. That any man then, 
my Lords—any man of common feeling— 
any man who has a sense of what is right 
in his bosom, would be guilty of such dis- 
honourable, of such scandalous traffic—is 
an imputation I should hold it impossible 
to assert, were it not as clearly proveable 
as the sun at noonday. With what feel- 
ings, my Lords, were such a charge true— 
with what feelings could I enter the walls 
of that parish church—the parish in which 
my residence is placed—a parish which, 
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with the exception of the clergyman’s 
glebe, altogether belongs to me—with 
what feelings, I say, could I enter that 
parish church other than those of the deep- 
est shame and degradation—feelings more 
easily conceivable than described. My 
Lords, I have been aceused of a most scan- 
dalous action. I rest my defence here—I 
stand on my own character —that character 
is before the world—it has been before the 
world for thirty years, and if it do not de- 
fend me from such attacks, then no expla- 
nation I can give, no arguments I can urge, 
can have that effect. But I may be per- 
mitted, my Lords, to advert to one or two 
circumstances of a most extraordinary na- 
ture, which have attended this accusation. 
No notice whatever was given to me of an 
intention to prefer any such charge. I 
knew, indeed, by accident, that a question 
was to be asked upon a legal matter; but as 
there was not a shadow of truth in the ac- 
cusation about the living of Nocton, I never 
anticipated the possibility of such an im- 
putation being cast upon me; and I there- 
fore had no opportunity of instructing any- 
body in the facts of the case, or requesting 
any friend to be present in Parliament to 
deny the charge in the most indignant, 
and yindieate my character in the most 
ample manner. My Lords, I was as much 
astonished when I heard that accusation as 
though I had been charged with commit- 
ting murder. It was a proceeding neither 
usual nor courteous, nor, above all, just ; 
and I hope that it is the last time that any 
accusation of the sort will be preferred in 
such a manner, and in such a hurry, with- 
out giving the individual accused an oppor- 
tunity of replying, and of vindicating his 
character. But, my Lords, it appears that 
this scandal proceeds from some unknown 
and unnamed person. I wonder who he 
is. He is stated to be eminent in his pro- 
fession. What profession? Is it law? Is 
it the church? Does he honour the army 
with his name? Who is he? What is 
he? I know not, my Lords, and care not 
who he is—but I can’t help knowing what 
he is—and that is more to the purpose. 
My Lords, it is an informer, who has volun- 
teered to make this carge. When he saw 
the notice of Motion in the newspapers, he 
volunteered to make a written statement 
on which to found the charge. What do I 
infer from that? Why, that the individual 
who was to bring forward the accusation, 
had at first no intention of adverting to it 
at all. He knew nothing about it. But 
I want to know where that written paper 
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is? Am I not entitled to ask? It is the 
indictment on which I have been arraign- 
ed, and upon which I have—at least in 
the opinion of one individual—been found 
guilty. Where then is it? Does it exist? 
In whose hands isit? In the hands of the 
individual who was called upon to use it ? 
I doubt that very much. But if it be not, 
on what ground can it be urged as a proof 
of the charge brought against me? Am I 
to remain in ignorance of the contents of 
that paper? Such a course is unusual I 
am sure; it is unjust I am sure. But in 
order to show, I suppose, the degree of 
eredit to which this anonymous informer is 
entitled, it was stated that he is a person 
closely connected with the living of Noc- 
ton. How could that be? What did he 
know of the circumstances which induced 
me to apply to my noble Friend? My 
Lords, there is a remarkable circumstance 
with respect to the living of Nocton. Only 
two incumbents have enjoyed it for the last 
eighty years. One of them held it for 
thirty-one, the other for forty-eight years ; 
and I know to a certainty that with regard 
to the first, the rev. gentleman who held 
it for the former period (and I know this, 
because I have recently been on a visit to 
his son)—I repeat, that I know to a cer- 
tainty that it is impossible that with re- 
spect to that gentleman any information 
could have been either possessed or obtain- 
ed by any one to be made the matter of a 
serious accusation against me. Neither do 
I believe that any individual who bears the 
name of Hobart, that of the latter incum- 
bent, ever would be guilty of attempting, 
by supplying anonymous information, to 
injure my reputation, and hand me up to 
the reprobation of the people of that parish, 
who I hope respect me and love the family 
with which I am connected, No, my Lords, 
from neither of these sources did the ano- 
nymous scandal come. I ask again then, 
who furnished it? and with that question 
I pause. I need proceed no further. It 
were unnecessary to enter into more minute 
details, ‘* Liberavi animam meam.”’ I 
only add—conscious of my own innocence, 
conscious of the injustice of the accusation 
brought against me, conscious of its total 
want of foundation from beginning to end, 
and at the same time feeling that a grievous 
wrong has been done me—that my cha- 
racter has been most unjustly aspersed, 
and a great injury thus inflicted—I say I 
have only to add, that I still would rather 
be the victim of that wrong, that I still 
would rather carry with me to the grave 
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the sense of that injury, than be the ano- 
nymous author of the calumny which this 
accusation has flung upon me. 


Poor Employment 


POOR EMPLOYMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess or LANSDOWNE, in 
moving that the House should go into 
Committee on this Bill, said, that the cir- 
cumstances which had rendered it neces- 
sary would be found detailed in the volume 
of correspondence which had already been 
laid before their Lordships. Their Lord- 
ships were aware of the disease which had 
appeared in the potato crop in Ireland in 
November last, and of the steps which the 
last Government had taken to relieve the 
distress which had been occasioned by that 
calamity. Of the measures of Her Majes- 
ty’s late Government in supplying Indian 
meal he entirely approved. Within the 
last month, however, appearances had ex- 
hibited themselves which too surely indi- 
cated an aggravation of the misfortune 
which had befallen the people of Ireland 
last year; and it therefore became neces- 
sary to review the measures which the late 
Government had earried, with a view to 
their temporary relief. With respect to 
the supply of food, he was enabled to state 
that there was no intention to introduce it 
upon the account of Government. He was 
sure that supplies would not be wanting, if 
the demands of the people required sup- 
plies, and that they would be amply met 
by private enterprise. It was determined, 
therefore, that the Government would not 
become importers either of corn or meal, 
but would leave its importation to be regu- 
lated by the ordinary course of trade. He 
did not mean to say, however, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would feel them- 
sclves precluded from exercising, in case of 
urgent necessity, a superintendence over 
the distribution of these supplies at home, 
which could be done without injuring the 
importers. With reference to the supply 
of food, therefore, he had little to say; but 
one important object of the Bill related to 
the amount of wages which was to be se- 
cured to the people of Ireland. Much 
might be, and doubtless had been, done by 
the benevolence of individuals; but under 
existing circumstances it was not proper to 
rely entirely on the exercise of that bene- 
volence. The material object, therefore, 
of the Bill, was to provide that in cases of 
distress there should not be wanting a due 
employment of the poor and labouring 
classes in that country. Greater powers 
were undoubtedly given in the Bill for this 
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purpose, than he should wish to see en- 
trusted permanently to any officer, how- 
ever exalted his rank. Under the cireum- 
stances, however, it had been determined 
that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on 
the representations of certain districts, 
should authorize advances to be made by 
° ’ 
Her Majesty’s Government, the whole of 
such advances to be ultimately repaid by 
the districts in question, and the period of 
repayment to be spread over not less than 
ten years, by instalments, with interest 
upon such advances, at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. That was the prin- 
ciple on which Her Majesty’s Government 
must chiefly depend for the reduction of 
the amount of that evil which must be ex- 
pected to occur. Still, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not be deaf to every de- 
mand that might be made upon them for 
assistance, nor would they leave this Bill 
to take its course without holding out any 
further aid. The Government would still 
continue to make advances upon the appli- 
cation of grand juries or private indivi- 
duals, for making great lines of public com- 
munication; and they would make a grant 
from the Treasury of one-half of the funds 
required for the purpose, and would also 
make further advances, if necessary, in the 
form of loans. Another object which the 
Government had in view, was to make ad- 
vances in furtherance of local subscriptions 
for charitable purposes. The works which 
would be carried on under this system, al- 
though they might be contributed towards 
by private individuals, and contributed in 
a sense in many cases for private purposes, 
would nevertheless be under the control of 
the officers of the Government, directed by 
Government engineers, and so constructed 
that they would be calculated to contribute 
in the greatest possible degree to the pros- 
perity of the nation, as well as to private 
and individual advantage. He had now 
stated a general outline of the three mea- 
sures which the Government proposed, and 
having done so he would express a hope 
that the crisis which now existed in Ire- 
land, however it might be productive of 
suffering for the present, was calculated to 
lead ultimately to good, and that it would 
be followed by such a change in the social 
system of that country as would place its 
population in that position amongst the 
populations of the world which all their 
Lordships desired to see. He believed 


that the course of conduct which the Go- 
vernment proposed to adopt would be a 
great benefit to the small farmer, if farmers 
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they could be called, who had no capital, 
by affording such a constant supply of work 
as would show the perfect possibility of 
maintaining support by day labour. He 
trusted that, besides raising the character 
of the Irish farmer, these measures were 
calculated to do much good in improving 
the social condition of the country; and 
thus, whatever bitterness of feeling or suf- 
fering might be caused by the present dis- 
tress, it would ultimately have a good ef- 
fect, Parliament in the meantime doing all 
that lay in its power to alleviate, amelio- 
rate, and remedy the evil which existed. 
The noble Marquess moved that the House 
go into Committee on the Bill. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he should be 
happy if he could see so clearly the way of 
escape from the evils under which Ireland 
now suffered from the loss of the potato 
crop. He agreed in the propriety of the 
Government not purchasing the Indian corn 
which would be required; but he would re- 
mark that the circumstances under which 
the late Government had acted last De- 
cember, and the previous state of the law 
respecting the importation of Indian corn, 
were such as justified the late Government 
in adopting the course which they had 
adopted. It was, in his opinion, the duty 
of the Government to facilitate by every 
means in its power the distribution of food 
to the people in such a calamity as that 
which now afflicted Ireland; and with re- 
spect to supplying employment for labour, 
he could not avoid expressing his regret 
that they had not, at an earlier period of 
the Session, when they had a larger at- 
tendance of Peers, been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject. He feared, 
however, that his noble Friend and the 
Government would be disappointed in the 
effect of this part of the Bill. Only that 
very morning he had received an account 
from the south of Ireland, which showed 
that the present state of things exceeded 
the possibility of any anticipation of their 
Lordships. It was from a most undoubted 
authority, a gentleman who was a magis- 
trate in that part of Ireland, and was 
dated only on the 23rd instant. The writer 
said— 
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“ You cannot conceive anything so frightful as 
the universal aspect of the potatoes. Since I came 
to this part of the country, I have not seen one 
single field that is not rapidly approaching to de- 
struction. In the county of Cork you may travel 
for miles together without seeing, for field after 
field, anything above ground but blackened stalks 
of potatoes. In this part of the country the dis- 
ease has not advanced so far; but the different 
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stages follow each other so quickly, that it will 
not be long first. So far from the accounts in the 
papers being exaggerated, I read none that ap- 
pears to me to be short of the truth. From this 
you may judge of the immense magnitude of the 
coming evil.” 

The effect of this destruction was, that 
there never was in modern times so small a 
stock of potatoes which were calculated for 
food, as compared with the population and 
the period during which it would be re- 
quired to provide food for the population. 
It ought to be recollected that the peasan- 
try of Ireland grew their own food, and 
they were, by this disease of the potato 
crop, deprived of the first necessary of life. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, how- 
ever they might respect the doctrines of 
strict political science and of non-inter- 
ference, yet they would not be doing their 
duty as legislators if they stood by and al- 
lowed the people to perish without interfer- 
ing to prevent it. He had great confidence 
in the effect which would be produced by a 
free trade in Indian corn, and it afforded 
him great gratification to find that the 
people of Ireland had not only accommo- 
dated themselves to the use of Indian corn 
as food, but had begun to prefer it to their 
usual food; and he should remark that, 
with the supplies of that article which were 
expected from the other side of the Atlantic 
and the ports of the Mediterranean, there 
was no reason for anticipating any deficiency 
in the supply of that description of food for 
the Irish people. He trusted that Govern- 
ment, in order to render that supply of the 
greatest possible advantage to the Irish 
people, would adopt adequate means to 
enable them to have that corn ground into 
flour, That was the more necessary in 
Ireland, inasmuch as Ireland was not a 
bread-eating country, with mills scattered 
over the face of it in such numbers as over 
England, the mills in Ireland being rather 
commercial in their character, and used 
in a great degree for grinding corn for the 
purpose of exportation. He had great re- 
liance on the advantages which might be 
expected from the change which had taken 
place in the law with respect to the impor- 
tation of Indian corn; and he also had 
great reliance on the improvement which 
would be made in the Board of Works. 
With respect to the grant of 50,0001., he 
was of opinion that it would be quite ina- 
dequate to the purpose for which it was 
proposed, and he would observe that the 
mode of making the grant was a most im- 
portant consideration, for grants might be 
so well regulated that they would become 
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the means of conferring great benefit upon 
the country. By enforcing private sub- 
scriptions in aid of the grants, they would 
adopt a course well calculated to call out 
the latent resources of the country; but if 
this grant were made by itself, without 
anything else, it would be ineffectual in 
calling out these private energies. He 
had it on the opinion of Lord Devon, of 
Sir Richard Bourke, and others, that the 
people of Ireland did not want gratuitous 
relief, but grants, made conditional, on 
private contributions being brought in aid, 
which would call forth the resources of the 
country, without which no good could be 
done. Since the year 1834, no less than 
213 miles of road had been constructed in 
that country; for that purpose 13,3001. 
was contributed hy private individuals, 
who made their contributions on the princi- 
ple of their being in aid of the grant from 
the Government. In addition to those 213 
miles, twenty-one had been made by his 
noble Friend near him (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) and given to the public. Up- 
wards of fourteen miles had been made 
by another individual, and yet for the 
whole of that there was a grant of only 
30,0001.; whereas the whole expenditure 
was 123,0001., laid out under proper su- 
perintendence, as improving the condition 
of the country, and aiding the wages of the 
labourer. This was the system which at a 
moment of exigency was to be upset by 
this vote of 50,0001. As a vote it was 
inadequate to meet the difficulty. Though 
he bore now, as on former occasions he 
had borne, his humble tribute of approba- 
tion to the Report of Lord Devon's Com- 
mission, yet he did say that there were 
principles in that report, and those princi- 
ples were the ones on which he feared the 
present Bill was founded, which were per- 
feetly indefensible. Now, with repaed to 
the baronial sessions, and the rate which 
was to be levied on the Poor-law valuation. 
That proposition involved the principle of 
contributions from the landlord, as well as 
from the occupying tenant, and he fully 
acquiesced in that principle; but in taking 
the Poor-law valuation they were adopting 
a valuation which was so fraudulent and 
unjust, that only the other night the noble 
Marquess thought it necessary to introduce 
another Bill in its place. Would their 


Lordships believe, so variable was the va- 
luation, that property valued to-day at 
641. might be valued to-morrow at 731., 
property valued at 671. might be raised to 
1O57.. at 817. to 1197., and so on? 


The 
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result of that system was that they had 
inequality, injustice, oppression, and frand 
everywhere; and yet by the way of popu- 
larizing the present rate, in order to make 
it palatable, they engrafted the present 
measure upon that defective valuation, and 
expected that it would remove the miseries 
of Ireland. He objected to this part of 
the Bill also, because all of a sudden in 
the month of August, and without notice, 
they were about to bring the whole tithe- 
property of the Church into this assess- 
ment—whatever there was of mines, of 
canals, of railways, of fisheries, of mills, 
of tolls, the whole of the turbary of Ire- 
land, at present free from rates, all were to 
be brought into this assessment; and this 
in so unfair a manner, that if the valuation 
were 50 per cent below the actual value, 
the tithes would be rated at their full 
amount; and he stated that that was a 
most mischievous part of the Bill. But he 
had another and still more fatal objection 
to this Bill, and that was, that it prac- 
tically involved the introduction of the 
principle of out-door relief for the poor of 
Ireland. Whether that was a right or 
a wrong principle, he did say that it was 
the greatest social change that was ever 
made in any country. He did not stop to 
examine the principle; but whether for 
good or for evil, no change was ever pro- 
posed in reference to the social economy of 
any country in the world of so great a 
magnitude as that which they were now 
taking blindfold. He contended that the 
groundwork of their measure should have 
been the “ profitable”” employment of the 
people. But if they set their baronial ses- 
sions to work without reference to ‘ profit- 
able’? employment, they would be making 
“relief” the only object, whilst they would 
be wasting capital, and destroying the 
funds that would employ labour. If they 
adopted that step, he feared that they 
would have to look back to the present 
evil as a lesser calamity than that which it 
would inflict upon the country. If they 
had adopted a different plan, they would 
not have limited themselves to the 30,0001., 
but would have used the 160,000/. they 
had wasted by the vote of last night; they 
would have developed the internal resources 
of Ireland, and they would have escaped 
the evil of out-door relief. The other 
measures of the Government would be of 
little avail; the Drainage Bill was inappli- 
cable to Ireland, the Pier Bill was inade- 
quate to its purpose; and this the only Bill 
on which they could rely, would not call 
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forth the expenditure of a farthing from 
the pockets of individuals. It was given 
in evidence by Mr. Griffiths, that not only 
were these subscriptions to relieve the dis- 
tress contriv. ted in sixpences and shillings 
by the poorer classes, but that the resident 
landlords had doubled the number of the 
labourers on their domains, and had begun 
a series of improvements on their estates 
by draining at a distance from their resi- 
dences. There were also cases in which 
subscriptions had been largely given for 
improvements; Lord Stradbroke had con- 
tributed 5001. to make a road, and Lord 
Courtown had given his security for 1,000 
guineas for other improvements; and if they 
now fixed this general tax upon the land- 
lords, would not this general expenditure 
of capital be withdrawn? Let them take, 
for example, the estate of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which was a model 
estate. Suppose the Besborough estate 
were surrounded by lands on which there 
was a pauper population, would it not be 
unjust towards him that the very amount 
of his own generous improvement should 
be made the measure of his own taxation, 
and that the amount of the neglect of his 
neighbours should be the measure of their 
demands upon them? The Bill would be 
a greater blow against the improvements 
that were now going on than anything that 
had yet taken place. The proposition 
would work against those who were willing 
to amend the state of the tenantry on their 
own estates, and was against the principle 
of the clause moved by the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the Poor Law; they were now 
departing from that principle, and making 
a well-managed estate pay a greater tax in 
proportion to the improvement, whilst the 
rack-rented unimproved land in the vicinity 
would have the benefit. This was a rank 
injustice, and it was upon these grounds 
he thought the Bill would prove mischie- 
vous. In confirmation of the view which 
he took of this part of the Bill, he would 
refer the House to a communication which 
he had received from a number of landed 
gentry in the county of Limerick. These 
gentlemen stated that the unanimous opin- 
ion of every one was, that the effect of the 
Government proposition would be to com- 
pel the landlord who was giving a great 
deal of employment to dismiss his own la- 
bourers, and to let them go on the baronial 
funds. That was what was apprehended 
by the gentlemen of Limerick; and they 
added that they were willing to be respon- 
sible for the state of the tenantry on their 
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own estates. There could be no doubt 
but that the consequence of the measure 
would be that the more an estate was im- 
proved, the more it would be taxed; and 
that the more other estates were rack- 
rented and ruined, the less they would 
have to bear. He had already said that 
this Bill would introduce a system of out- 
door relief for the poor of Ireland, and he 
defied any noble Lord to distinguish the 
principle which this Bill laid down from 
that of out-door relicf. It was out-door 
relief, and nothing less. With the permis- 
sion of the House he would trouble them 
with the evidence of a few gentlemen well 
qualified to give an opinion upon this point. 
Mr. Senior stated before the Committee 
in 1846— 

‘<Tf to the existing Poor Law in Ireland were 
superadded out-door relief, I believe that all the 
evils produced in England in 300 years would be 
produced in Ireland in ten: It would be an en- 
tire confiscation.” 


Mr. Lewis stated— . 


“ My belief is that the introduction of a system 
of out-door relief in Ireland, similar to what ob- 
tains in England, would be a most disastrous 
measure. I believe that in a few years, however 
carefully guarded the law might be, and however 
trustworthy and intelligent the administration of 
the relief might be, it would absorb all the sur- 
plus produce of the soil, and I think in a short 
time deteriorate the condition of the persons for 
whose benefit it was introduced. I think it would 
impoverish the rich without improving the condi- 
tion of the poor.” 


Mr. Gulson said— 


“T have no hesitation in expressing my decided 
opinion that anything approaching to out-door re- 
lief in Ireland would very soon swamp the whole 
property of the country.” 

Mr. Twiselton said— 

“T conceive it would bea fatal step to introduce 
any system of out-door relief for the unemployed 
population of Ireland.” 


Mr. Clements said— 

“*T think the advocates of out-door relief in Ire- 

land have very little knowledge of the inextricable 
web of difficulties they would get into if such a 
law was passed.” 
And the Commissioners, in their Third 
Report, which was signed by Archbishop 
Whately, by Archbishop Murray, by Lord 
Fingal, and others, were equally strong 
upon the subject. They stated— 

“If any considerable portion of the rental ot 
the country were devoted to the support of unpro- 
fitable labour, it would be in a great degree con- 
sumed without being reproduced, commerce must 
decay, the demand for agricultural produce, ex- 
cept potatoes, and coarse clothing, must contract, 
rents must diminish, while the number of persons 
out of employment and in'need of support must 
increase, and general ruin be the result. It may, 
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however, be said that England, with the Poor Law 
system we condemn, has become great and flou- 
rishing, whilst Ireland, without it, is in a state of 
semi-barbarism. The fact is so. But because 
extraordinary strength has withstood poison, it 
does not follow that poison should be prescribed 
as a remedy for weakness.” 
He trusted that his anticipations, or rather 
his fears, might prove visionary; but he 
hoped that what he had stated on the sys- 
tem of out-door relief in Ireland would at 
least lead some of Her Majesty’s Council 
to say whether they did not believe it 
necessary, in the application of this Bill, 
to guard against an extension of it, which 
would lead, not only from its consequences 
there, but from the expectations which it 
would call forth in this country, to the 
most serious and enormous difficulties. 
The Eart of WICKLOW said, he 
thought Her Majesty’s Government had 
shown a sound judgment in the mode which 
they had adopted of meeting the present 
difficulties of Ireland. At the same time, 
he should say that it was impossible for the 
late Government to have acted otherwise 
than they had done, considering the sudden 
manner in which the evil came upon them. 
He especially approved of the engagement 
made by the present Ministry, that they 
would not be concerned as importers of 
provisions, as he felt convinced that it 
would lead to a sufficient supply for the 
wants of the country, whatever they might 
be. He begged to say that in everything 
which fell from the noble Marquess he 
fully concurred. As to the means which 
the people would possess of obtaining food, 
when introduced, it was quite evident that, 
in the mode which was adopted by this 
Bill, certain evils must be expected to 
arise. It was totally impossible to expect, 
if they adopted the mode of taxation pro- 
posed, that the same degree of liberality 
and charity on the part of private indivi- 
duals would be exercised as if no such 
taxation existed. The thing was out of 
the question. Under these circumstances, 
he thought that no plan of relief could be 
more eligible, or more likely to meet the 
exigencies of the case, than that which 
Her Majesty’s Government had adopted. 
He regretted that the valuation of the 
existing Poor Law had been taken as the 
basis of the levy to be made under this 
Bill. as it would take the county cess col- 
lectors away from a system to which they 
had hitherto been accustomed. As to the 


point alluded to by his noble Friend re- 
specting all property being liable to taxa- 
tion, he should say that, considering the 
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position of the clergy, surrounded as they 
were by a poor population, and considering 
the many claims that were made upon 
them, he thought they ought to be excluded 
from the tax. This was, he thought, the 
only objectionable clause in the Bill. At 
that late hour he would not trespass fur- 
ther on their Lordships’ time; and he 
would conclude by giving his thanks to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the anxiety 
which they had shown to meet the dis- 
tress in Ireland. He thought no measure 
could be adopted that was better prepared 
or more constitutional than that which 
had been decided upon. He trusted that 
it would work beneficially; and he rested 
satisfied that if it did not, other aid would 
be furnished to the country to supply its 
deficiency. 

The Duke of GRAFTON said, the great 
object of the Bill should be to obtain a 
proper supply of food for the people, and 
in effecting that object he feared the pre- 
sent measure would fail. He believed that 
a great cause of the failure of the potato 
crop in many districts arose from an im- 
perfect cultivation of the soil; and if the 
labourers were, under this Bill. to be taken 
away from the cultivation of the land to 
be employed in building bridges and con- 
structing roads, agriculture would be left 
in a worse condition than before. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
his noble Friend must be aware that no 
material alteration could be made in the 
nature of the Bill, as it could not be sent 
down again to the other House without 
great danger of losing it altogether for 
the present Session. Considering the great 
latitude which was given with regard to 
the works to be constructed, and the mode 
of applying the money to be raised under 
the Bill, he thought that there was no 
great danger of the evils arising which his 
noble Friend who had just sat down ap- 
peared to dread. As to the principle of 
dividing the expenses equally between the 
landlord and the tenant, it was, he believed, 
one in the justice of which they would all 
agree, The expenditure under the Bill 
would prove most useful, in the double 
character of effecting permanent and valu- 
able improvements in the country, and at 
the same time of affording immediate re- 
lief to the people. With regard to the 
principal objection of his noble Friend, he 
denied altogether that the Bill would lead 
to the adoption of a system of permanent 
out-door relief. He was as much opposed. 
to the introduction of such a system as his 
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noble Friend could be; and he fully con- 
curred with him that it was a system of a 
vicious character, and one which, if adopt- 
ed, must lead to the complete confiscation 
of the property of Ireland. 
Bill reported without Amendment. 
House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 25, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Brits. — 3° and passed. Small 
Debts; District Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Pawnbro- 
kers; Waste Lands (Australia). 

PeriTions PRESENTED. By Mr. Milner Gibson, from Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Consumers of Foreign Coffee, pray- 
ing that the Duty on Foreign Coffee, may be reduced to 
Fourpence per Pound.—By Viscount Ebrington, from 
Guardians of the Poor of the Barnet Union, in the Coun- 
ties of Hertford and Middlesex, for rating Owners of 
Small Tenements to the Poor Rates in lieu of Ocecupiers. 
—By Viscount Morpeth, from Chemists and Druggists 
residing at Leeds, in the County of York, praying that 
the Spirit Licenses and Duties Bill may not pass into a 
Law. —By Viscount Morpeth, from Committee and Mem- 
bers of the Bridlington and Quay Mechanics’ and Scien- 
tific Institution, in favour of the Corresponding Societies 
and Lecture Rooms Bill.—By Mr. Greene, from Medical 
Practitioners of Axminster and its Neighbourhood, and by 
Mr. Wakley, from Medical Practitioners of the Borough 
of Maldon and its Vicinity, and from R. M‘Gowan, M.D., 
and others, in favour of the Medical Practitioners Bi!l.— 
By Mr. Granger, from Members of the Relief Committee 
of the Baronies of Kinsale and Courcies, in the County of 
Cork, apd by Mr. Labouchere, from Inhabitants of the 
District of Courcies, setting forth the Total Failure of 
the Potato Crop, and to suggest Measures for the Relief 
of the Poor in Ireland during the Impending Calamities. 
—By Captain Pechell, from Prisoners in the Queen’s 
Prison, complaining cf Harsh and Severe Treatment from 
the Keeper of that Prison, and praying that he may be 
deprived of the Power to inflict Punishment on the 
Debtor without previously submitting each Case to the 
Secretary of State.—-By Viscount Morpeth, from Book- 
sellers, ete. of the Town of Bradford, in the County of 
York, and by Mr, James Oswald, from Incorporation of 
the Company of Stationers of Glasgow, praying the House 
to refuse to Railway Companies the Power sought by 
them to open Packets and charge for each separate Parcel 
therein contained.—By Mr. Aglionby, from Messrs, 
Holme, Loftus, and others, Attorneys at Law, praying 
that in case the Small Debts Bill shall pass into a Law, the 
Lord Chancellor may be empowered to appoint any Attor- 
neys at Law to be Judges of the Courts to be created 
thereunder whom his Lordship may consider duly quali- 
fied.—By Sir Thomas Troubridge, from Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Town and Borough of Deal, in 
the County of Kent, in Council assembled, praying that 
the Small Debts Bill may pass into a Law.— From Occu- 
pying Tenants of the Parish of Carnmoney, in the County 
of Antrim, against the Tenants Compensation (Ireland) 
Bill—By Mr. Charles Russell, from Wholesale and Re- 
tail Traders and Residents of and in the Vicinity of Hat- 
ton Garden and Holborn Hill, in the City of London, 
praying the House to adopt M for Redeeming and 
Extinguishing the Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and 
Vauxhali Bridges. 





THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. HUME said, the House would ob- 
serve, among the Notices of Motion for 
that day, one of nine Resolutions which he 
had placed on the book some time ago, 
with a view to giving an opportunity to the 
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House to pronounce an opinion thercon. 
These resolutions had relation to the pro- 
ceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners ; 
and he had been induced to give notice of 
his intention to move those resolutions 
entirely from the evidence which had been 
brought before the District Asylums’ Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, with 
respect to those proceedings ; but, as the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to allow the district 
asylums to proceed until the Government 
should have had time to consider the sub- 
ject, and form an opinion thereon, it would 
not suit his (Mr. Hume’s) purpose to pro- 
ceed with the first eight of his resolutions. 
But, with regard to the last of his resolu- 
tions, which related more especially to the 
personal conduct and to the proceedings of 
the Commissioners, and which referred to 
charges against them of a very grave na- 
ture, he considered that the subject of it 
was so important that he should be justi- 
fied in offering to the House some remarks 
upon it. But he did so with reluctance: he 
had been a warm advocate of the amend- 
ed Poor Law, considering that if carried 
out on sound principles it was adapted to 
produce great good to the country ; but 
he should not do his duty if he neglected 
to remark on the facts which had been de- 
veloped on evidence before the District 
Asylums’ Committee. He did not mean, 
at present, to refer to what had passed be- 
fore the Andover Committee, because it 
was sufticient for his purpose to state some 
of the results of the evidence brought be- 
fore the District Asylums’ Committee; and 
that evidence was demonstrative, to his 
mind, that the Poor Law had not been 
properly carried out. Now this was a very 
grave charge ; for Parliament having de- 
termined to intrust to the Commission what 
had often been called unconstitutional 
powers—powers that had never been given 
by the Legislature to any other body of 
men—powers that had always hitherto been 
exercised by the two Houses of Parliament, 
and which had only been granted on the 
last necessity, and to prevent the evil that 
then threatened to pauperize the whole of 
the working classes—he, among others, 
then agreed to give to the Commission its 
extraordinary powers as the only means of 
preventing so great an evil. But then the 
House had determined, when the change 
in the law was under discussion, that it was 
expedient to give these powers to a board, 
in order to prevent any person solely and 
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singly from exercising the whole of the 
powers given by the amended law. Parlia- 
ment had resolved that everything done by 
the Commission should be done by a board. 
Now, the evidence before the District Asy- 
lums’ Committee, and indeed the evidence 
already on the Table of the House, proved 
satisfactorily that the law had been in some 
particulars utterly annulled by the Commis- 
sioners ; for it was made out that the Com- 
missioners were in the habit of sitting in 
their private rooms, and of acting without 
consulting with one another, and without 
sitting as a board, so that their proceedings 
had been carried on without any check 
from one or the other. It was on that 
ground, therefore, that he held that the 
Commissioners had grievously violated the 
law, and there was tbis further ground— 
for by Clause 4 of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act it was provided— 

“That the Commissioners shall make the re- 
cord of their proceedings, in which shall be entered 
in writing a reference to every letter received, 
whence, its date, the date of its reception, and the 
subject to which it relates, and a minute of every 
letter written or order given by the said Commis- 
sioners, whether in answer to such letter received, 
or otherwise, with the date of the same, and a mi- 
nute of the opinion of each of the members of the 
Board of Commissioners, in case they should finally 
differ in opinion upon any order to be given, or 
other proceeding of the Board ; and such record 
shall be submitted to one of His Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Seeretaries of State once in every year, or as 
often as he shall require the same.” 

The last enactment was framed with a view 
that the record should be submitted to Par- 
liament. Those were the safeguards that 
Parliament had set up against the undue 
exercise of the powers confided to the 
Board of Commissioners; but all these 
safeguards had been completely removed 
by the conduct of the Commissioners. It 
appeared in evidence, that from the year 
1841 no secretary had sat at the board. 
The minutes had never been properly kept; 
but the minutes had been made on sepa- 
rate pieces of paper, and these at the end 
of the year had been bound up together 
into what they called a volume. Then at 
the meetings of the boards no minutes of 
their proceedings at the previous board had 
ever been read, as was the practice of all 
other public boards; and he therefore, upon 
the whole, was conscientiously of opinion 
that the Commissioners had acted illegally, 
and were acting illegally, and that there 
was the greatest possible danger in allow- 
ing them to go on in the same course. 
When he recollected that he was one of 


those who supported the formation of a| 
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board, being at that time a Member for a 
populous county, and that no man had 
been more violently assailed than he had 
been for having given that support to this 
law, which had ever since been thrown up 
against him by those who wished to attack 
him, it being known that he had all along 
supported the Commissioners, he confessed 
that he had been deceived, and that the 
checks that had been devised by Parlia- 
ment, and the control which he thought 
Parliament had established over the con- 
duct of the Commissioners, were of no avail. 
In the Third Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners submitted to the House in 1837, 
the following regulation appeared as hay- 
ing been made with reference to the Iat- 
field Union by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers in that year :— 

“ Every destitute person who shall present any 

such ticket to the master of the workhouse shall 
by the said master be received as casual poor ; 
and after a compliance with the workhouse regula- 
tions, provided for the admission of destitute per- 
sons, shall, if he or she be able-bodied or partially 
disabled, be set on such work as may be provided 
for the able-bodied or the partially disabled,” 
He quoted this to show the principles on 
which the Board had acted with reference 
to the question of admission to the work- 
house :— 

“ After such person shall have performed a task 
of work proportioned to his or her capacity, he or 
she shall receive such a meal of food as is provided 
to be given to the regular paupers, inmates of the 
workhouse ; and thenceforth, on the performance 
of the prescribed work, shall receive the same diet 
and be subject to the same discipline as the other 
paupers of the workhouse.” 

After having done the work, therefore, 
the pauper was to receive the same diet as 
the other able-bodied paupers in the work- 
house. These regulations did, he con- 
tended, contain the true principles of the 
amended Podér Law, and the test that was 
meant to be established by it. That test 
was the capability of working, and that was 
the test that was established by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of the 4th and 
5th of William IV. Now the acts of the 
Commissioners had set at nought all these 
resolutions. They, as the Committee he 
had mentioned had decided, had systema- 
tically set at nought all these resolutions, 
because they had issued orders that any 
pauper presenting himself at the workhouse 
should have food. Now what was the bad 
effect of such a rule, sufficiently appeared 
by the great increase in the number of 
vagrants which had taken place of late. 
In England and Wales the number of 
wandering poor or paupers and yagrants 
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in the whole 480 unions was in 1841, 


43,000; in 1842, 78,000; in 1843, 
112,000; in 1844, 118,000; in 1845, 
116,000, leaving out the odd numbers. 
Now that statement showed that the num- 
ber of vagrants had trebled pretty nearly 
since 1841; and how could it be otherwise 
than trebled when the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners issued orders in 1838 and 1839, 
that all persons applying for relief at a 
workhouse should have it, although no 
work was provided for the able-bodied men- 
dicants ? He took upon himself to state 
to the House that if the law had been 
carried out, it would have been signally 
successful, It appeared that it would have 
been so by the results of the instances in 
which it had been carried out. At the 
workhouse of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
Mr. Hall had stated that for the three 
weeks before the labour test was applied, 
11,111 vagrants were admitted; but in 
the three weeks after they were reduced to 
776. With the test of labour to contend 
with, the vagrants, it seemed, did not 
choose to return to the workhouse; and 
that proved most completely the correct- 
ness of the Report of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry as far as regarded this part of the 
subject. In the parish of Marylebone, in 
1854, they had been pestered with appli- 
cations for admission to the workhouse on 
the part of vagrants. What was the effect 
of the labour test in the workhouse ? They 
had been accustomed to receive as many 
as 900 applications in one week; but when 
they applied the test of labour no more 
than ninety applied—all the rest disap- 
peared. Now, all the evidence that- had 
been lately collected proved that this appli- 
cation of the labour test had been syste- 
matically neglected by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners; that they had deceived Parlia- 
ment and the public, and brought the Poor 
Law into diseredit in the eyes of the na- 
tion. That being the case, he thought it 
was deserving of the serious attention of 
the Government whether such proceedings 
should be any longer tolerated. This mode 
of proceeding of the Commissioners had 
been the origin of the District Asylums’ 
Committee, of which he was a member ; 
for the Commissioners having deceived 
Parliament and the Government, the late 
Government brought in a Bill for estab- 
lishing such district asylums. He, as a 
member of the vestry of Marylebone, had 
represented to the late Government that 
they had, in the workhouse of the parish, 
ample provision for the casual poor, and 
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that to establish these asylums would only 
be to encourage begging, and that the re- 
sult would be that they would have persons 
begging all day, and coming home at night 
to a warm room, and to food, and that 
next day they would sally out to plunder 
the public afresh. Except in the city of 
London, where there were no workhouses 
suited to the reception of casual poor, the 
poor of the several parishes being usually 
farmed out two or three miles from town, 
there was in the workhouses within the 
metropolitan police district ample accommo- 
dation for the reception of as many mendi- 
cants as would apply. According to re- 
turns from the metropolitan parishes in 
1845, it appeared that there was work- 
house accommodation in the unions for 
22,186 paupers; but the greatest number 
of persons that actually applied in that 
year was 19,577, leaving vacancies for 
2,609 persons more than had been filled up. 
With this information before them, the 
Poor Law Commissioners could not have 
recommended the establishment of district 
asylums; and this information they might 
have had if they had inquired, which they 
never had done. There was not a single 
minute to show the grounds on which they 
had made that recommendation. Yet they 
had recklessly and ignorantly recommended 
the late Government to establish a double 
set of workhouses. These were his com- 
plaints against the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Hall himself stated that he 
was the only assistant who had been em- 
ployed to make any inquiries relating to 
the subject of these district asylums ; and 
from his report itself it appeared that there 
was clear room in the metropolis for 1,000 
more vagrants and casual poor than had 
been wanted. Mr. Hall said, that the 
greatest number applying for admission in 
any one night was 16,000, whereas there 
was room for 17,000 ; and yet the Com- 
missioners would have district asylums 
erected. Towards the necessary expense 
of this, the parish of Marylebone was to be 
taxed at one-third of the whole amount, 
while it was only to have had one-eighth or 
one-ninth share of the management. The 
Commissioners would have taxed the parish 
at the rate of 10,000/. a year. The waste 
of money that would have taken place 
would have been intolerable. The first of 
the resolutions which he had intended to 
have submitted had been agreed to by the 
District Asylums’ Committee, to the effect 
that the orders of the Commissioners of 
1838 and 1839 had greatly inereased va- 
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grancy in the metropolis. He should men- 
tion one further circumstance with re- 
ference to this part of the subject. The 
police magistrates of the metropolis had 
not done their duty with respect to this 
class of offenders. Some of those magis- 
trates—all except two—when men had been 
brought before them, who had been drink- 
ing in public houses, and remaining there 
till eleven o’clock at night, and had been 
taken into custody in the streets, did 
not do their duty as they ought. A great 
experiment had been made, and Parlia- 
ment had entrusted the conducting of it to 
individuals who had violated that trust; 
and in saying so he was not excepting the 
First Commissioner—not Sir F. Lewis him- 
self—they had all violated the trust re- 
posed in them. It was with great pain 
that he brought the subject before the 
House ; but hoping that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be enabled to deal satis- 
factorily with the evil, he must say it 
was absolutely necessary tbat they should 
interfere if they meant the law to be carried 
out. They must do that in order to give 
confidence to those who managed the infe- 
rior departments under the law, or it would 
be much better to repeal the law. On 
these reasons, as the Government had not 
yet had time to go over the voluminous 
documents and evidence that bore upon the 
subject, he would only ask, that during the 
recess they would see that proper regula- 
tions were carried out. Those who were 
adverse to the New Poor Law rejoiced at 
the maladministration of its provisions, as 
furnishing arguments against the principle 
of the lav. That was not his feeling. He 
thought that they ought not to confound the 
effects of maladministration with defects 
in the principle of the law. For the rea- 
sons he had given, he should conclude by 
moving only his last Resolution :— 

“ That Her Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to cause a special public inquiry to be made into 
the facts above recited and referred to in the evi- 
dence before the House, to ascertain whether the 
Commissioners, by their letters, instructions, and 
proceedings, and by their omission to direct the 
means for setting the able-bodied mendicants to 
work, did encourage and increase mendicity ; and 
also whether the proceedings of the Commissioners 
generally have been culpably irregular or illegal ; 
and if it shall appear that the Commissioners have 
so acted, or have by their culpable defaults ocea- 
sioned the mischief complained of, that Her Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to take into Her 
consideration the certainty of dismissal of inferior 
ofticers when they have infringed the law or the 
rules laid down for their guidance ; and that She 
will be pleased to direct that evenhanded justice 
be done to these superior officers, who have had, 
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as is expressed by the Commission of Inquiry, 
‘the immediate advantage of well-defined objects 
assigned to them, powerful means at their disposal, 
and clear rules for their guidance.’” 

Sir G. GREY said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would bear him out, he was sure, 
in stating that on his (Sir G. Grey’s) hay- 
ing represented to the hon. Gentleman that 
at that late period of the Session, and as 
the Report of the Andover Committee was 
not yet printed, it would not be practicable 
to go into the subject of his resolutions, 
the hon. Gentleman had given him in pri- 
vate a distinct assurance that he should 
not move his Resolution this Session, 
Considering the importance of the subject, 
and the importance also of examining the 
evidence given before the Andover Union 
Workhouse Committee, and the District 
Asylums’ Committee, he thought it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
give the most deliberate attention to the 
whole subject. Under the impression, 
then, that the hon. Gentleman had given 
him a distinct pledge that he should not 
move his resolutions this Session, he (Sir 
G. Grey) should not go further into the 
subject. 

Mr. HUME observed that, consistently 
with the rules of the House, he should not 
have been able to make any observations 
unless he were about to end by a Motion; 
but he had no intention to press any of his 
resolutions. 

Motion withdrawn. 


DISTRESS IN MAYO. 


On the Motion that the Order of the 
Day be read, 

Mr. D. BROWNE rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the state of dis- 
tress in the county of Mayo. Ile stated 
that Mayo was the poorest county in Ire- 
land; that it contained between 3,000 and 
4,000 of the most wretched peasantry on 
the face of creation; that the greater num- 
ber of the proprietors were absentees; and 
that every alternate year hundreds of the 
people were suffering under the pangs of 
hunger and the extremity of want. The 
accounts he had received from Mayo at this 
moment were of a most alarming character. 
If the facts which had reached him were 
true—and he had no reason to doubt their 
truth—the peace of society in that county 
was in imminent danger, not merely on 
account of the famine, but on account of 
the rashness to which the people might be 
precipitated from the pressure of despair. 
He had on a former occasion declared him- 
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self opposed to the principle of making the 
people of Ireland dependent upon the people 
of this country; but the facts which he was 
about to detail to the House would show 
the urgent necessity which existed for tak- 
ing the most immediate steps for the pur- 
pose of meeting the calamity ; otherwise, 
as he had said, the peace of society would 
be endangered. The information which 
he had received from Castlebar, Kilmain, 
and other parts of the county, represented 
that the potato crop had not merely failed, 
but that potatoes had almost completely 
disappeared; and that, consequently, those 
persons who were dependent for their sub- 
sistence upon that root, had ‘not at the pre- 
sent moment a morsel to eat. There 
were no fewer than 42,000 persons in 
Mayo who were ina state of destitution. 
22,000 of these had recently been em- 
ployed by the local relief committees 
—leaving, however, 20,000 still without 
a single particle of any kind of food. 
He hoped he should not appeal in vain to 
English Gentlemen to urge upon the Go- 
vernment to take more immediate steps 
than could be taken under their own pro- 
positions to relieve the imminent distress 
in the county of Mayo. The last Adminis- 
tration had done well: they had excited 
towards them the gratitude of the people 
of Ireland; and he hoped the present Go- 
vernment would imitate their good exam- 
ple. He did not wish, by telling the House 
that the peace of society was endangered, 
to use any exciting language—he did not 
wish to make an inflammatory speech which 
would be carried elsewhere; but he con- 
ceived it to be his duty, as representative 
of the county of Mayo, to state the real 
facts of the case. He knew that the priest- 
hood would do all in their power to preserve 
the public peace; but there were cireum- 
stances under which reason was unavailing 
—under which reason abandoned the un- 
fortunate sufferers, and under which the 
law of nature became stronger than the 
law of the country or any other human ob- 
ligations. The noble Member for Lynn 
had asked him two questions which some 
other Members might be disposed to put, 
namely, why the present harvest did not 
supply the people with labour and the 
means of existence ?—or if it could not do 
so, why the people did not come to this 
country for work as usual ? With respect to 
the first question, he begged to say, that 
the employment arising from the harvest in 
Mayo, and, indeed, in Ireland generally, 
was perfectly inadequate for the purpose; 
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and with respect to the second question, 
his answer was, that formerly, when the 
people came to this country to the harvest, 
they were able to leave their families some 
provision till their return; but they were 
unable to do so at present. The hon. 
Member concluded by saying, that he was 
anxious to promote the best understanding 
between the people of this country and the 
people of Ireland; that the party to which 
he belonged, in the exercise of their eapa- 
city as Repealers, were anxious—if this 
country by proper legislation would allow 
them—to prove the identity of interests 
between the two countries; they were 
anxious to prove that mutual dependence, 
that reciprocal benefits, and above all, that 
equal and just laws, would best advance the 
prosperity and happiness of both countries, 

The O’CONOR DON said, that the at- 
tention of the Government had been fully 
awakened to the subject, and that they 
were devising means by which the people 
would be enabled to get over the immc- 
diate pressure of the distress, so that mea- 
sures might ultimately be adopted to im- 

rove their condition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted the ge- 
neral truth of the pictures that were drawn 
of the distress existing in Ireland, although 
he believed that some of the details were 
exaggerated. The failure of the potato 
crop was this year much more extensive 
than it was last, and Ireland was therefore 
in a situation of peculiar difficulty. He 
could assure the House that the fullest at- 
tention of the Government would be given 
to the subject during the recess, after 
which assurance he trusted that he would 
not be expected to enter into details. The 
county of Mayo was at present, he be- 
lieved, one of the most distressed parts of 
Ireland; and he feared the visitation with 
which the country was afflicted had fallen 
more heavily there than elsewhere. Still, 
however, some of the statements were, he 
believed, in some degree exaggerated, He 
was glad to find by the accounts from the 
markets there, that at Westport, lately, 
Indian meal was selling at less than 1d. 
per lb.; thirty tons were sold there re- 
cently at that price. Potatoes, also, were 
selling at 13d. and 2d. per stone, though 
he admitted that they had been forced on 
the market because of their diseased state. 
It might, however, be said, that it was of 
no use provisions being cheap, if the people 
had not the means to buy them. That 
was very true; but, at the same time, he 
did not see how the present condition of 
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the people in that respect was to be al- 
tered, unless there was a very cordial co- 
operation on the part of the landed gentry 
with the Government. He trusted that 
that co-operation would be afforded, and 
that those who were the natural guardians 
and protectors of the people would come 
forward on the occasion. Every means 
would be adopted by the Government to 
provide employment for the people, parti- 
cularly in the county of Mayo. Colonel 
Jones, the head of the Board of Works in 
Ireland, having been recently in London, 
had been spoken to on the subject. In 
answer to inquiries, Colonel Jones wrote, 
on the 24th, the following letter :— 
“ London, August 24, 1840. 

“‘ Sir—In reply to your inquiries as to the em- 
ployment of the distressed poor in the county of 
Mayo, I have the honour to state that on Monday 
last at Bellina I gave personal instructions to Mr. 
Brett, the county surveyor, not to stop any works 
where employment to afford relief was necessary, 
and moreover that he should put men upon addi- 
tional works that might have been applied for at 
the special baronial sessions, and not commenced ; 
and I left him with the full impression, that acting 
upon the orders I then gave him, he had full au- 
thority to afford employment to all those who 
might require it, until the measures to be adopted 
by Government should be known. I may also 
state that memorials were then under inspection, 
and I have no doubt have been reported upon ere 
this. As I leave London for Dublin by this night’s 
train, the state of Mayo shall be immediately in- 
quired into by me on my arrival there.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘“« Harry D, Jones. 


“To the Right Hon. H. Labouchere.” 


Tle had already informed the House on a 
former occasion, that there was every rea- 
son to believe that the supply of grain, 
through the exertions of private individuals, 
would be sufficient for the markets. Ex- 
cept in some very extraordinary case of ne- 
cessity, the Government would not inter- 
fere with either the wholesale or the retail 
trader. Ilis attention haying been called 
to the condition of the barony of Kinsale 
and the parts adjacent in the county of 
Cork, he had by that night’s post written 
to Dublin, calling the especial attention of 
the authorities to the subject. And with 
respect to the great question, he could 
only repeat that the attention of the Go- 
vernment and of the Lord Lieutenant would 
be given incessantly to the state of the 
people of Ireland; and he hoped that with 
the active co-operation of the landlords 
they would be able greatly to mitigate the 
evils which threatened them. He could 
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exhibited the greatest patience under these 
trying circumstances; and that the clergy, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, had 
done their best to promote peace and to 
check the spirit of exaggeration, and that 
tendency to panic which were calculated so 
much to aggravate existing evils. 


Order of the Day read. 


SMALL DEBTS BILL. 

On the Motion that the Small Debts 
Bill be read a Third Time, 

Mr. WARBURTON complained of the 
restriction of the judicial appointments to 
barristers at law. A clause ought to have 
been introduced, declaring that the judges 
should have no right to compensation if 
they were hereafter to be entirely prohi- 
bited from practising as barristers. If it 
was now too late to introduce a clause, 
the House ought at least to receive the 
most complete assurance from the Govern- 
ment that no such claim would be ad- 
mitted. 

Sir G. GREY was quite willing to give 
the most distinct assurance, that the exclu- 
sion of the judges from practising as bar- 
risters hereafter could not be acknowledged 
as giving any claim to compensation. ‘The 
Lord Chancellor thought it exceedingly im- 
probable that those gentlemen could have 
extensive practice ; and would no doubt be 
disposed distinctly to intimate that the ex- 
tended restriction on practice would not 
be allowed to constitute any claim to com- 
pensation. 

Bill read a Third Time and passed. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitts.—2* District Lunatic Asylums 
(Ireland); Pawnbrokers. 

5* and passed. Railway Commissioners; Poor Employ- 
ment (Ireland); Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); 
Public Works (Ireland) (No, 4); Public Works (Ireland) 
(No. 5); Constabulary (Ireland); Leases (Ireland); Pri- 
vate Bills; New Zealand Government; Ejectments, etc. 
(Ireland). 

Received the Royal Assent. Spirit Licenses, ete. Duties; 
Income Tax Deduction; Ecclesiastical Patronage; Tithe 
Amendment Act; Naval and Military Departments; Pa- 
tent Commissions; Poor Removal; Baths and Wash- 
houses; Burial Service (No. 2); Death by Accidents 
Compensation; Commons Inclosure (No. 3); Commons 
Incl Act A d t; Public Works and Fisheries ; 
Publie Works, Fisheries, etc.; Lunatic Asylums and 
Pauper Lunatics; House of Commons Offices; Naval 
Medical Supplemental Fund Society; Marriages (Ireland) 
Act Amendment; Lunatic Asylums (Ireland); Exclusive 
Privilege of Trading Abolition (Ireland); County Works 
Presentments (Ireland) (No. 2); County Works Present- 
ments (Ireland) Amendment; Turnpike Roads (Ireland) 
Public Works (Ireland) (No, 3); Public Works Com- 














missioners (Ireland); Baths and Washhouses (Ireland); 
Joint Stock Banks (Scotland and Ireland); Citations 
(Scotland); New Zealand Loan Act Amendment. 

PgetiTionS PResENTED. From Master Pawnbrokers of 
Saint Giles’s, and several other places, in favour of the 
Pawnbrokers Bill. — From Owners and Occupiers of 
Houses in Tiverton, against any Measure for rendering 
the Owners of Small Tenements liable to the Poor Rates. 
in lieu of the Occupiers. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the Motion of the Earu of CLAR- 


ENDON the Constabulary (Ireland) Bll 
was read a Third Time and passed. 





The following Protest against the Third 
Reading of the Irish Constabulary Bill 
was entered on the Journals :— 

DissEntTIENT— 

1. Because a transfer to the State of that por- 
tion of constabulary charge now borne by the real 
property of Ireland, is a relief rather to the 
owners of land than to those classes who, under 
existing circumstances, are the most entitled to 
the sympathy and the assistance of Parliament. 

2. Because the relief thus proposed to be given 
to landowners, amounting as it does to somewhat 
less than 1/, on every 100 acres of the superficial 
contents of Ireland, will be unproductive of any 
material benefit to them, whilst it entails on the 
State a loss of 180,0002. annually. 

3. Because the repeal of this local tax is in its 
operation contrary to all justice and sound princi- 
ple, acting as a measure of relief in proportion to 
the turbulence of the several counties ; conferring 
the greatest benefit where disturbance and crime 
have most prevailed, and the least benefit where 
peace and order have been maintained, and where 
the laws have been respected and obeyed. 

4. Because the amount of national revenue thus 
wasted, if wisely appropriated in aid of the indus- 
try of the people, and for the development of the 
national resources, would have raised the wages 
of labour, improved the condition of the labourer, 
advanced the general interests of Ireland, and 
have ultimately flowed back to the Exchequer in 
the shape of inereased revenue, 

5. Beeause, at a period of great emergency like 
the present, when the majority of the Irish people 
are deprived of their usual means of subsistence, the 
sacrifice for the benefit of the richer classes of an 
annual sum representing a capital of 5,000,0002., 
whilst 50,0002. only are appropriated for grants in 
aid of national industry, is wholly unjustifiable, 
and therefore is but ill caleulated to recommend 
the Imperial Legislature to confidence and re- 
spect. 

6. Because the withdrawal of the constabulary 

from all local authority, makes an unconstitu- 
tional change in the character of that force ; ren- 
dering it less a body of civil constables than an 
organized militia, irresponsible to the magistrates, 
without being made amenable to military law. 
_ 1. Because the repeal of this local change must, 
in justice to Great Britain, lead to a much wider 
application of the same principle, in respect to all 
other analogous burdens; a public provision for 
hew and undefined expenditure being thus ren- 
dered necessary, at a period, too, when there is 
but too much reason to apprehend the perpetua- 
tion in time of peace of the existing tax upon 
property, Monrzaczez, of Brandon. 
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Trade with Turkey. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1846. 


Minutes.) Petitions Presented. By Lord Harry Vane, 
from Chemists and Druggists residing at Hartlepool, in 
the County of Durham, praying that the Spirit Licenses 
and Duties Bill may pass into a Law.—By Sir George 
Grey, from Ratepayers of the Parish of St. Mary, in the 
Town and County of Southampton, in Vestry assembled, 
in favour of the Baths and Washhouses Bill.—From Inha- 
bitants of Southampton, praying for the Total Abolition 
of the Punishment of Flogging in the Army and Navy.—- 
By Mr. Dillon Browne, from Householders, Workmen, 
and Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity of Smithfield, and 
by Mr. Charles Russell, from Wholesale and Retail Deal- 
ers, Household and Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity 
of Middlesex Hospital, Cavendish Square, praying the 
House to adopt M for Redeeming and Extinguish- 
ing the Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall 
Bridges. 








TRADE WITH TURKEY. 


Dr. BOWRING wished to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, which was deeply interesting to 
our merchants trading to the Levant. The 
English had hitherto been in a condition 
in Turkey with respect to commercial ad- 
vantages which contrasted very unfayour- 
ably with the condition of Russian traders 
thither, who had a less amount of export 
and import duties to pay than British mer- 
chants. As he had heard a Treaty had 
been signed between Russia and Turkey, 
the effect of which would be to place our 
merchants in that country on an equal 
footing with merchants from Russia, he 
wished to know whether there was any 
foundation for the report he had heard. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
quite true, that Russian subjects, trading 
to Turkey, did, in virtue of a Treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, enjoy advan- 
tages in respect of their trade with Turkey 
which were not equally possessed by Bri- 
tish subjects, merchants to Turkey; and it 
was true also, that recently the Russian 
Government, ‘acting, he must say, in a 
most liberal spirit, and acting on a policy 
which was not only generous, but wise, 
did consent to forego these advantages, 
and that the Turkish Government should 
place British subjects upon different terms 
from what they had been. The Treaty, 
however, had not been concluded, he be- 
lieved; he had not had time to look among 
the Papers in the oftice that morning, and, 
speaking only from recollection, he was 
not, he believed, in a condition to lay on 
the Table any Papers relating to the sub- 
ject; but he must say, that he was glad 
of this most substantiai and convincing 
proof of the desire of the Russian Govern- 
ment to place its commerce on a footing 
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that should be satisfactory to other parties, 
and honourable to the Government itself ; 
and he had no doubt that the results 
would be at once advantageous to the 
merchants and creditable to that Govern- 
ment. 


THE HAYDOCK LODGE LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Mr. WAKLEY: Sir, in bringing for- 
ward the Motion of which I have given 
notice for some time back, I cannot but 
express my regret that the noble Lord the 
Member for Totness (Lord Seymour) is 
not in his place. The noble Lord had 
ample notice that the subject would be en- 
tered upon; he is acquainted with the facts 
of the case; and I regret his absence the 
more, because I am sorry to say that in 
bringing those facts before the House, I 
shall have to notice in no very favourable 
manner the conduct of the Poor Law 
Commission, and of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion. Nor shall I have to speak in very 
favourable terms of certain Boards of Guar- 
dians. There are many parties implicated. 
It is my misfortune to have to deal with 
many persons; but it is their fault. I re- 
gret that I am compelled to bring such a 
case before the House. In order to make 
the case as clear and as full as possible, I 
wish to advert to the circumstances which 
occurred in the first instance in this House. 
The subject of the Motion which I am now 
about to submit to the House was first 
brought under the notice of Parliament on 
the 12th of June last, in a petition which 
was presented to the House, by the hon. 
Member for Anglesea. That petition was 
printed with the Votes on the 13th of June. 
In that petition there is a great variety of 
allegations. The first to which I shall 
refer is this :— 

“That between two and three years a lunatic 
asylum was established at Haydock Lodge, near 
Newton in the Willows, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, and that the management of this asylum was 
placed under the control of Mr. Mott. That if 
the information which your petitioner has lately 
received is true, this asylum was established as a 
joint speculation by parties directly and officially 
connected with the Poor Law Commission, and 
that Mr. Mott, the resident manager, was an ex- 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. That the ad- 
vantages said to be afforded by this establishment 
were successfully urged by influential magistrates 
as a reason why the counties of Anglesea and Car- 
narvon should not join the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint in providing a suitable asylum for lunatics, 
in which Welsh patients, afflicted with insanity, 
might obtain the comforts and the remedial treat- 
ment that could not be afforded them in an Eng- 
lish establishment. That in consequence of this 
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patronage and recommendation, a great number of 
insane persons have from time to time been sent to 
Haydock Lodge from various parts of the princi- 
pality of Wales, on the recommendation as well 
of your petitioner as of other medical practi- 
tioners.”” 

The petitioner goes on to say— 

“ That at Mr. Mott’s request, your petitioner 

engaged two respectable Welsh women, who went 
as nurses to Haydock Lodge.” 
The object of engaging Welsh women was 
to supply the unfortunate inmates with 
nurses who could speak the Welsh lan- 
guage. These nurses, however, were very 
soon dismissed; and the petitioner states 
that ‘‘ there were no medical officers con- 
nected with the establishment conversant 
with the Welsh language, and that several 
of the patients were not only shamefully 
neglected, but treated with great cruelty.” 
The petitioner then particularly adverts to 
the case of a person named Richards, who 
was sent to the asylum at his recommen- 
dation ; after which he goes on to say— 

“ That in pursuing his inquiries with reference 
to the Rev. Mr. Richards’ case, your petitioner 
obtained what he considers to be clear and trust- 
worthy testimony that many others of the unfor- 
tunate inmates of Haydock Lodge Asylum had 
experienced the same shameful neglect, and the 
same wanton and heartless cruelty. That your 
petitioner has been informed by disinterested 
parties, who had opportunities of knowing the 
fact, that the number of deaths in the Haydock 
Lodge establishment has been disproportionably 
great. That no fewer than five bodies have been 
lying in the dead-house at one time. That one of 
those bodies was that ofan individual whose name 
the informants of your petitioner did not know. 
That this individual had been found dead at 
5 o'clock in the morning, after, as was alleged, 
having been cruelly used by one of the keepers 
on the night but one preceding, and that the 
body was buried without even the formality of an 
inquest. That, in the opinion of your petitioner, 
it is highly improper and impolitie that either the 
Poor Law Commissioners, or any parties officially 
connected with them, or officially employed by 
them, should be allowed to become proprietors of 
any establishment for the reception of pauper 
lunatics.” 

The petitioner finally prays that the 
House— 

“ Will be pleased to institute an inquiry with 
respect to the asylums provided for Welsh insane 
persons, and especially with respect to the treat- 
ment to which such persons have been subjected, 
in reference not only to their physical comforts, 
but also to the means adopted for their restora- 
tion to the use and enjoyment of their mental 
faculties. Secondly, that the House will be 
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pleased to take into consideration the propriety 
of enacting that a coroner’s inquest shall be held, 
or that an investigation shall be instituted, before 
some competent and responsible tribunal, touching 
the deaths of such individuals afflicted with in- 
sanity as may die while inmates of any lunatic 
asylum. Thirdly, that the House will be pleased 
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to cause a specific inquiry to be made as to the 
deaths which have taken place at Haydock Lodge 
Asylum, from time to time, since its first estab- 
lishment ; and, fourthly, that the House wiil be 
pleased to take measures for preventing either 
Poor Law Commissioners, or persons officially 
connected with that body, or officially employed 
by it, from being proprietors of any asylum for the 
reception of pauper lunatics, and from having a 
beneficial interest in any such establishment.” 


In consequence of the presentation of this 
petition, and the allegations which it con- 
tained, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department addressed a letter im- 
mediately to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
In that letter there were questions asked 
of a very pertinent character, and which 
clearly denoted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was totally ignorant of what was 
going on at Haydock Lodge Asylum ; but 
the nature of the questions plainly indicated 
that he was desirous of ascertaining the 
truth, neither more nor less. It was a 
letter in short highly becoming the office 
which he held. In order that the House 
may clearly understand the case, I am 
compelled to read some of this letter. It 
is written by Mr. Phillips, the Under Se- 
cretary, and proceeds— 

“Tam directed by Secretary Sir James Graham 
to transmit to you the enclosed copy of the peti- 
tion of Mr, Owen Owen Roberts, of Bangor, to the 
House of Commons, relative to the treatment of 
lunatics at Haydock Lodge, in the county of Lan- 
caster. It is stated in this petition that the ma- 
nagement of this asylum was placed under the 
control of Mr. Mott; and that the asylum was 
established, as a joint speculation, by parties di- 
rectly and officially connected with the Poor Law 
Commission, and that Mr. Mott, the resident ma- 
Nager, was an ex-Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner. Sir James Graham directs me to request 
you to inform him whether the Commissioners 
had any knowledge of the fact of Mr. Mott having 
the management of the asylum, or whether the 
Commissioners have known that any persons offi- 
cially connected with them, or officially employed 
by them, have been proprietors of any asylum for 
the reception of pauper lunatics, or beneficially 
interested in any such establishment.” 


This letter is dated the 13th of June. In 
three days afterwards, a reply was sent 
from the Poor Law Commissioners’ Office, 
signed by Mr. Lumley, assistant secretary. 
It is curious to observe in this letter, that 
when recapitulating the allegations con- 
tained in the petition, the words ‘ bene- 
ficial interest in any such establishment’’ 
are carefully omitted ; and, consequently, 
that that portion of the question remains 
entirely unanswered. The reply says— 
“Tam directed by the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 13th inst., transmitting to them, by direction 
of Secretary Sir James Graham, a copy of the pe- 
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tition of Mr. O. 0. Roberts of Bangor, to the 
House of Commons, relative to the treatment of 
lunatics in the asylum at Haydock Lodge, in the 
county of Lancaster; in which petition it is 
stated, that the management of the asylum was 
placed under the control of Mr. Mott; that the 
asylum was established as a joint speculation by 
parties directly and officially connected with the 
Poor Law Commission, and that Mr. Mott, the 
resident manager, was an Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner.” 


You will observe that Mr. Mott is here 
spoken of as an “Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner.”” Now, Sir J. Graham’s 
letter did not allege that when Mr. Mott 
was connected with the asylum he was an 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, but an 
‘‘ ex-Assistant Commissioner.” The ob- 
ject of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
using that phrase will be apparent upon a 
further examination of this document :— 

“You submit to the Commissioners some in- 
quiries with reference to the allegations contained 
in the petition, and request that the Commission- 
ers will supply Sir James Graham with such in- 
formation thereon as the Commissioners may be 
able to communicate to him. In reply, I am to 
acquaint you, for the information of Sir James Gra- 
ham, that Mr. Mott isno longer an Assistant Poor 
Law Commissioner [Sir James had not said he was], 
and has not been since the 3lst of December, 
1842 ; at which time the lunatic asylum at Hay- 
dock Lodge had not, as the Commissioners believe, 
been established. The Commissioners were aware 
that Mr. Mott was superintendent of the asylum 
at Haydock Lodge; but they did not conceive 
that, since the termination of Mr. Mott’s connexion 
with the Commission as Assistant Commissioner, 
it was their duty to inquire into his employment 
in that capacity. The only person employed 
under their Commission who has any interest 
in Haydock Lodge is their assistant secretary, 
Mr. Coode.” 


Now, it is proved beyond a doubt that the 
very time this answer was sent, Mr. Mott 
was Poor Law auditor of the very district 
in which Haydock Lodge Asylum was 
situated, and at the same time superinten- 
dent of the asylum. But the inference 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Deparment, 
must necessarily have drawn from that 
reply is, that the only person connected 
with the Poor Law Commission who had 
anything to do with that asylum was Mr. 
Coode. It is impossible he could believe 
that there was a person connected with it 
acting in such a capacity as district au- 
ditor. 

“With respect to Mr. Coode’s interest in it, 
the Commissioners refer Sir James Graham to 
the annexed copy of a minute relating to this 
subject, and to the steps which they took upon 
becoming informed of the nature of Mr. Coode’s 
share in the transactions relating to the asylum 
in question,” 
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Now, this letter is dated the 16th of June. 
The minute of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners to which it refers for an answer is 
dated the 13th of June, the same date as 
Sir J. Graham’s letter :— 

“Mr. Owen Stanley communicated to the Com- 
missioners certain extracts from a petition of Mr. 
Roberts, which had been transmitted to him for 
presentation to the House of Commons, to the 
effect that a lunatic asylum at Haydock Lodge, in 
Lancashire, had been established as a joint specu- 
lation by parties directly and officially conneeted 
with the Poor Law Commission ; that the proprie- 
torship of an asylum for the reception of pauper 
lunatics by the Poor Law Commissioners, or per- 
sons officially connected with them, or officially 
employed by them, is improper and impolitic— 
[this is the declaration of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners themselyes|—and is directly calculated to 
deprive pauper lunatics of that protection which it 
is the especial duty of the Poor Law Commission, 
and all who are connected with it, to afford. The 
Commissioners had not been aware that Mr. 
Coode, one of their assistant secretaries, was 
owner or landlord of Haydock Lodge; but, in 
consequence of the allegations of this petition, 
they obtained from him a full statement of his in- 
terest in this establishment, particularly with re- 
ference to its actual occupation and management. 
It appeared from Mr. Coode’s explanation, that 
his legal interest in the establishment is only that 
of a landlord ; but, inasmuch as he stated that the 
actual lessee (in whose name the license is taken 
out) is a person nearly connected with him by 
blood, the Commissioners thought that the ar- 
rangement was, on the whole, not compatible with 
his office of assistant secretary.” 


The minute then goes to state that the 
Commissioners wished Mr. Coode to break 
the connexion which existed between him 
and Haydock Lodge Asylum; that he 
stated he could not do it; that there were 
certain obstacles in the way; that conse- 
quently he tendered his resignation as as- 
sistant secretary; that the Commissioners 
accepted his resignation; but that they did 
s0 with regret from a sense of his valuable 
services; and that no part of his conduct 
in relation to the matter which was within 
their knowledge could be considered as 
affecting his integrity. Now, it will be 
observed in this statement that Mr. Coode, 
on being questioned by the Commissioners, 
stated to them that he was only landlord 
of Haydock Lodge; that the lease was 
held by a relative of his—‘“ a person nearly 
connected with him by blood;’’ and that 
the license was taken out in the name of 
that relative. It will be presently seen 
that in the examination of Mr. Coode be- 
fore the Lunacy Commissioners, he stated 
that the license was taken out in his own 
name; that the auditor of a Poor Law 
union was the party to whom positively 
the license was granted. I beg that this 
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will be remembered, because it is of im- 
portance. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department seems to have been so 
struck with the nature of the allegations in 
the petition—regarding them to be of so 
astounding a character—that he not only 
addressed a letter to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, but he caused a communication 
to be addressed to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy; and in this communication Mr, 
Phillips states— 

‘I am directed by Secretary Sir James Gra- 

ham to transmit to you the enclosed petition of 
Mr. Owen Owen Roberts, of Bangor, to the 
House of Commons, relative to the treatment of 
lunatics in an asylum at Haydock Lodge, in the 
county of Lancaster. Reference is made in the 
enclosed paper to a correspondence which the 
petitioner had with the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
relative to the case of Mr. Richards, a lunatic, in 
which case an examination was made by the visit- 
ing justices at the request of the Commissioners. 
I am to request the Commissioners to transmit to 
Sir James Graham a full report of the proceedings 
in this case; and to inform Sir James Graham 
whether any of the Commissioners in person have 
made inquiry into the treatment of lunatics in the 
Haydock Lodge Asylum, and what information 
they received, and what directions they gave there- 
upon.” 
Now, it will be seen presently, that the 
Commissioners did make inquiry; but it 
will also be seen, that no facts disclosed at 
the inquiry could lead Sir J. Graham to 
believe that any person connected with the 
Poor Law Commission had a beneficial in- 
ferest in Haydock Lodge. The answer of 
the Lunacy Commissioners was sent by 
Mr. Lutwidge, their secretary; but it was 
not sent until nine days after the date of 
Sir James Graham’s letter, which, consi- 
dering the contiguity of the offices, and the 
nature of the communication is, I think, ra- 
ther an extraordinary circumstance. Their 
answer is as follows :— 

“Tam directed by the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy, in compliance with your letter of the 13th 
instant, to forward to you, for the information of 
Secretary Sir James Graham, the annexed state- 
ment, being a summary of the correspondence that 
has occurred between the Commissioners and cer- 
tain persons relative to the charges made by Dr. 
O. O. Roberts against the Haydock Lodge Lunatie 
Asylum, showing the investigations that have 
been made in consequence thereof, so far as the 
same relate to the petition of Dr. 0, 0. Ro- 
berts, lately printed by order of the House of 
Commons.” 


Then here follows the statement referred 
to, which bears the form of a diary—va- 
rious entries being made under different 
dates. The first date is the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1846, and the words are— 


“February 24, 1846.—On this day the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy received from Dr. Lloyd Wil 
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liams, of Denbigh, the particulars of a correspon- 
dence between himself and Dr. O. 0. Roberts, of 
Bangor, relative to certain alleged acts of cruelty 
and mismanagement which Dr. Roberts stated to 
have taken place at the Haydock Lodge Asylum. 
These comprised (amongst some other matters) 
the charges now made by him in reference to the 
Rey. Evan Richards, and as to the general mis- 
management of the asylum.” 

You will observe that this complaint about 
Mr. Richards was made on the 24th of 
February of the present year. I think, 
myself, that this is a case of very great 
importance, and which calls for very spe- 
cial inquiry. It involves the character of 
a great number of persons filling important 
public situations, including the Lunacy 
Commissioners, with six paid officers—a 
body well paid and newly appointed, and 
it is highly becoming that we should look 
to the manner in which they discharge 
their functions, because it is possible that 
they may fall into bad habits, and, instead 
of being a benefit to the public and a safe- 
guard to the lunatics, they may be the very 
reverse, by lulling the public into a false 
security. The second entry is dated the 
4th of March :— 

“March 4.—The Haydock Lodge Asylum lies 

within the jurisdiction of certain justices of the 
county of Lancaster ; to whom the inspection and 
control of the asylum more immediately belong ; 
and therefore the Secretary of the Commissioners 
(they being unwilling to supersede the authority 
of the justices) transmitted on this day a copy of 
the correspondence received from Dr. Williams to 
the clerk of the visiting justices of Haydock Lodge, 
requesting, at the same time, that a full and early 
inquiry into the matter might take place.” 
The Commissioners seem very anxious 
about the inquiry on the 4th of March; 
but they had had the complaint in their 
possession eight days before they took any 
step. The following is the entry on the 
dth of March :— 

_ “March 5.—And on the following day the jus- 
tices (who had previously arranged to be at Hay- 
dock Lodge for the purpose of making one of their 
ordinary visitations) visited the asylum, inspected 
the premises, and examined seven of the patients, 
who were sufficiently convalescent to give testi- 
mony on the subject. These examinations were 
transmitted to the Commissioners, and the result 
thereof is to show that Mr. Richards was a dirty 
and violent patient ; and to acquit the keepers 
how in the asylum ofany ill conduct either towards 
him or the other patients.” 

The following is the entry on the 17th of 
March :— 

“March 17.—As the more pressing matters had 
apparently been investigated by the justices, the 
Commissioners did not feel it necessary to request 
them to visit the asylum again to pursue the minor 
inquiries.” 

Now, I deny that there are any minor in- 
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quiries. If there is anything wrong, it 
ought to be attended to immediately. 
There ought to be no such thing as minor 
inquiries. But what did the Commission- 
ers do? They did not consider it neces- 
sary for the magistrates to continue the in- 
vestigation any further, because the rest 
were minor inquiries; and they wrote to 
the clerk of the visiting justices, stating 
that it was not necessary at present to 
pursue the inquiry further. This expla- 
nation follows :— 
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“ At this time it was arranged, that as two of 
the Commissioners were likely to visit Haydock 
Lodge shortly, in the ordinary course of their duty, 
some further inquiry should be made by them as 
to some other points to which the justices did not 
appear to have directed their attention.” [Why, 
the justices had been written to that it was not 
necessary.} “ The subjects requiring more imme- 
diate investigation had already been thus far in- 
quired into ; and itwas considered more expedient 
not to interrupt the Commissioners in their ordi- 
nary duties, (which occupy all their time), but to 
allow the inquiry into the other ‘charges to await 
their visitation to the asylum, which it was ex- 

cted would take place in the ensuing month 

April).” 


Then follow two other entries :-— 


“ March 22.—Dr. Williams wrote to the secre- 
tary, stating that Dr. Roberts was not satisfied 
with the investigation made by the justices, and 
had determined to petition Parliament on the sub- 
ject, and requiring the return of the whole corre- 
spondence.” 

“ March 24.—The secretary acknowledged Dr. 

Williams’s last letter, adding, however, that in 
consequence of Dr. Roberts’s desire to have the 
correspondence returned, he had directed a copy 
to be made for the purposes of the further inquiry 
intended to be made when the Commissioners next 
visited Haydock Lodge.” 
They were a very long time in visiting it ; 
I think they received the complaint on the 
24th of February, and this entry is dated 
the 24th of March. Then comes the entry 
of 


“ March 28.—The secretary, by the direction of 
the Board, returned the correspondence to Dr. 
Williams, informing him at the same time, that 
two Commissioners would shortly visit Haydock 
Lodge to inspect the establishment, and to con- 
tinue the inquiry which the visiting justices had 
commenced. 

“May 2.—The secretary wrote to Dr. Williams 
on this day, by direction of the Board, stating that 
two Commissioners would very shortly visit Hay- 
dock Lodge, and that they were desirous of re- 
eciving from him, or from Dr. Roberts, any infor- 
mation relative to the treatment of the patients or 
the management of the house, which they might 
think deserving of investigation. The secretary 
then proceeded to say, that the Commissioners 
thought it right that Dr. Williams should know 
that they had lately caused an inquiry to be insti- 
tuted (through the local visitors) relative to Hay- 
dock Lodge, the result of which, it was understood, 
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was, that Mr. Portus, the medical officer, and 
Mary Holden, one of the nurses, were about to be 
removed from the asylum. 

“May 7.—The secretary wrote to Dr. Roberts, 

requesting him to supply them, first, with the 
names of all persons capable of giving direct and 
material evidence on the subject of the complaints 
relative to Haydock Lodge, and the facts to 
which they could testify ; and, secondly, the names 
of any persons in the asylum(whether attendants, 
patients, or others) capable of givisg information 
on the subject. The secretary at the same time 
informed Dr. Roberts that Mr. Portus and Mary 
Holden had ceased to form part of the Haydock 
Lodge establishment.” 
Mr. Portus, however, I am ready to prove 
by official documents, was not removed at 
this period, but was acting as medical at- 
tendant at Haydock Lodge Asylum on the 
29th of June. The next entry is May 11. 
The Commissioners, you will observe, have 
not, up to this date, visited the asylum, of 
which they had received the complaints in 
February. I have a communication, in- 
deed, stating that they had received the 
complaints before Christmas :— 

“May 11.—On this day the Commissioners re- 

ceived a letter from Dr. Roberts, dated 10th of 
May, directing their attention amongst some other 
things, to the following points in Dr. Roberts’s 
petition; viz., to the case of the Rev. Evan 
Richards ; to the death of a man ‘ at five o’clock 
in the morning, after having been abused by a 
keeper, named Sam, on the preceding night ;’ 
to the five bodies stated to have been lying dead 
at the same time ; and to the alleged fact of neg- 
lect and cruelty generally being practised in the 
asylum.” 
The next entry is the 14th of May, from 
which it appears that at this date four Com- 
missioners left London for the purpose of 
investigating the complaints. Two Com- 
missioners, one would have thought, were 
quite sufficient; but four were sent. This 
is the entry :— 

“May 14.—On this day four of the Commis- 

sioners in Lunacy left London for the purpose of 
investigating the present condition of the Hay- 
dock Lodge establishment, and of making further 
inquiries into the charges brought forward by Dr. 
Roberts.” 
So it appears that it was considered neces- 
sary to send down no fewer than four out 
of the six Commissioners on this particular 
business. 

“They commenced their inquiries on the as- 
sumption that the circumstances vouched for by 
his witnesses were true. They remained in the 
neighbourhood of Haydock three entire days ; 
they saw every patient and every room in the es- 
tablishment ; they examined Mr. Mott, Mr. Portus, 
and five keepers (chiefly on oath) ; they interro- 
gated many of the patients, and they separately 
and specially examined eighteen patients (of both 
sexes), who appeared to be the most capable of 
giving reliable testimony as to the matters in- 
quired into, and of speaking as to the treatment 
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they experienced and the general omfort and 
state of the asylum.” 

It seems that three of the Commissioners 
were required to be barristers, in order 
that their proceedings might always be 
regulated by good law. But what is the 
fact in this case? Why, that instead of 
examining the witnesses for the petitioner, 
they proceed on the assumption that the 
charge is established, and then call the 
accused parties and ask them whether it 
is true or not. They examined, it is said, 
eighteen patients. Now, I should be very 
glad to know by whom those patients were 
selected—whether by the Commissioners 
or by the superintendent, for that is a 
question most material to the inquiry. 
They appear, however, to entertain the 
opinion that the inquiry had been quite 
well conducted, for they soon after add— 

“It is difficult to see what can be the object of 

further inquiry, or what more useful end can be 
obtained than the dismissal of the offending 
parties, dnd the general reform of the establish- 
ment.” 
I do think that the House will be prepared 
quite to agree in this conclusion. There 
is no case in which more rigorous punish- 
ment ought to be inflicted than where 
cruelty or misconduct occurs in lunatic 
asylums; and I hold that it is the duty of 
this House to watch with the most scrupu- 
lous anxiety those who have the insane 
under their care. [Sir G. Grey: The 
hon. Member has omitted to state that Mr. 
Portus had resigned.] I was coming to 
that. The passage is this— 

“The condition of the Haydock Lodge Asylum 
was until the expiration of last year (1845), open to 
certain objections, which were commented on suc- 
cessively by the Commissioners and visiting justices; 
but the result of this investigation was to give the 
visiting Commissioners reason to think that the 
establishment was manifestly in an improved 
state, and that some of the charges made by Dr. 
Roberts were substantially negatived by the evi- 
dence that came before them, and that others 
were no longer applicable to the asylum in its 
present state. They found that Mr. Portus had 
resigned ; that the two keepers inculpated, called 
‘Sam’ and ‘ Touski’ (the name of the latter being 
Saduski), had been discharged, and attendants of 
a better class and at higher salaries had been en- 
gaged; that the patients did not complain of ill 
treatment or of bad or insufficient food, and, in 
fact, that all who were examined concurred in 
stating that none of the patients (either them- 
selves or others) were ill used by any of the at- 
tendants now employed in the asylum. The keeper 
‘Sam,’ against whom there seems to have been 
some ground for accusation, was discharged on the 
24th of April, 1845, and ‘ Saduski’ on the 15th day 
of January, 1846.” 

Now here it is stated that at the time then 
referred to, that is to say, immediately 
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after the 14th of May, Mr. Portus had re- 
signed. I have, however, searched, this 
morning, the Registration Office, in which 
are the certificates of those present at the 
deaths of lunatics in the asylums, and I find 
the name of Mr. Portus to an attestation 
of the kind later than Midsummer—in 
fact, on the 27th of June. This is in di- 
rect contradiction to this paragraph, and 
to the provisions which state that Mr. 
Portus and Mary Holden had, on May the 
7th, ceased to be members of the estab- 
lishment of Haydock Lodge. Further on 
the Commissioners say— 

“The patient found dead at five o’clock in the 

morning was, it is conjectured, from the descrip- 
tion in Dr. Roberts’s letters, a large man of the 
name of George Rowe.” 
All persons dying in the asylum ought to 
be the subjects of an inquest. Nothing is 
so beneficial, in establishments of this 
kind, as the introduction of jurymen. 
They produce more good effect than all 
the public officers, They are men who 
can have no motive but to perform their 
duty, and I have always found them per- 
form it with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion. The statement continues— 

“ He died on the 11th of July, 1844, nearly two 
years ago, and on a post-mortem examination (the 
particulars of which, as entered at the time in the 
Medical Journal, were laid before the Commis- 
sioners), it was found that he had died from a dis- 
ease of the pleura. The alleged ill treatment is 
denied, and the inquiries made by the Commis- 
sioners failed to elicit any fact corroborative of 
Dr. Roberts’s charge.” 

And then the Commissioners go on to 
make this extraordinary remark— 

“The propriety of inquests being held on all 
lunatic patients dying within the precincts of an 
asylum was discussed in the House of Commons 
during the passing of the present Acts, and ne- 
gatived.” ’ 

This is apparently said for the purpose of 
excusing the authorities for not having held 
inquests. What had a discussion in the 
House of Commons to do with altering the 
state of thelaw? Thelaw desires that, when 
a man dies under doubtful or suspicious cir- 
cumstances an inquest shall be held upon 
him; but the insertion of this passage appears 
to be with no other object than to deceive 
the late Home Secretary, as Sir J. Graham 
(if, indeed, he ever paid any attention to 
the subject) might have been led to infer 
that, from the subject having been so dis- 
cussed, there was now no law requiring the 
holding of inquests in asylums. So much 
for this inquiry. It seems, however, that 
the complaining parties were not very well 
satisfied with it. No wonder. Dr, Ro- 
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berts pursued his object. He was deter- 
mined to have a satisfactory inquiry, and 
he presented his petition to the House of 
Commons. In consequence of the presen- 
tation of that petition, another inquiry was 
instituted by the Commissioners; but that 
was carried on in London, and instead of 
the witnesses being examined at Haydock 
Lodge, where they could have properly ex- 
plained the case, they were summoned to 
New-street, Spring-gardens. This was an 
improper proceeding. Two of the Com- 
missioners at least ought again to have 
gone down to Haydock Lodge. However, 
the result of this second inquiry was to 
show them how they had been deceived in 
the former one. It seems, however, that 
not one-half has come out, and that much 
more remains behind. In their Second Re- 
port, the Commissioners say— 

“ Mr. Mott, the superintendent of the asylum, 
was also afterwards summoned to attend the Com- 
missioners in London, with the view chiefly of 
their ascertaining what portion of his time and 
attention was devoted to objects unconnected with 
the asylum. Mr. Mott attended before the Com- 
missioners on the 15th of July instant ; and, in 
answer to their interrogatories, informed them, 
that he had been appointed, in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1845, auditor of certain Poor-law unions.” 


How was he appointed? By the chairman 
of the board of guardians; and his ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Poor Law 
Commissioners. They, therefore, had full 
knowledge of the fact that Mr. Mott was 
the district auditor in 1845, while, at the 
same time, they were aware that he was 
superintendent of Haydock Lodge Asylum. 
I speak of them as the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, for I do not know after what 
amount of discredit they will still retain 
their office. Perhaps they think to hang 
on by the skirts of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary; but I can tell 
him that if he lets them do so, they will 
inevitably pull him down with them. Yes ; 
he may be sure that down he must 
go. They are at present retaining office 
with a desperate tenacity, braving public 
opinion, and bidding defiance to the deci- 
sion of a Committee of this House. It is 
now exactly twelve months since I first 
brought the Andover case before this 
House. This case appears to me to be 
still worse than that of the Andover Union 
—that is my firm conviction. To conti- 
nue, however: Mr. Mott was appointed 
auditor in October, 1845, with a power in- 
finitely greater than that of an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner; for he had not 
only the power of examining seconnts. but 
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also of striking out items, and there was 
no appeal from his decision except to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, or the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. And yet, with all that 
power, he was also allowed to retain the 
right of collecting the unfortunate lunatics 
to his asylum, of inducing people to send 
them there, where he was to make money 
by feeding them. Can anything be more 
positively disgusting, or more offensive, in 
civilized society ? Yet this Poor Law was 
called a system for benefiting the poor, and 
was allowed to spread its baneful influence 
over the length and breadth of the land. 
The statement goes on to say that Mr. 
Mott— 

“Commenced his duties regularly-at the end of 
March last ; and that finding the labours involved 
in that appointment inconsistent with his duties 
as superintendent of the Haydock Lodge Asylum, 
he had resigned the latter office in favour of Mr. 
Whelan (formerly steward of the Hanwell Asy- 
lum).” 

Now, how was it that the Commissioners 
in Lunacy did not discover, on their visit 
to Haydock Lodge, in fact not until July, 
that Mr. Mott was at the same time audi- 
tor of the district, and superintendent of 
the Haydock Lodge Asylum? On the 
14th of July, they examine Mr. Mott, for 
the purpose of obtaining from him infor- 
mation which they ought themselves to 
have obtained when on the spot some 
months before. This shows a neglect of 
the public business on the part of the Com- 
mission, which cannot be too much blamed. 
The real reason why it was found to be 
inconvenient for Mr. Mott to fill the two 
offices at the same time was, that there 
had been debates in Parliament, and peti- 
tions, and much discussion, which led him 
to resign in favour of Mr. Whelan, who, 
we are told, was formerly steward of the 
Hanwell Asylum. Now, I cannot under- 
stand how he could thus resign in favour of 
another, unless he was part owner of the 
establishment. Indeed, that appears to 
be the case; for Mr. Mott, in a subsequent 
part of his statement, adds, that he only 
continued to exercise the office till the l- 
cense could be legally transferred into 
Whelan’s name. ‘This implies that the 
license was previously in his own name; 
and Mr. Coode stated that the license was 
in the name of a person nearly connected 
with him by blood. The connexion be- 
tween Mr. Mott, as auditor of a district 
and superintendent of an asylum, and the 
Poor Law Commissioners, is also proved. 
I shall presently show what was done in a 
case where the relations between them were 
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infinitely less close. The Report goes on 
to say— 

“The Commissioners feel it their duty, in re- 

ference to the case of the Rev. Evan Richards, to 
mention that the rev. gentleman was, in a manner 
which they think highly reprehensible, and with- 
out any notice being given to his friends, removed 
from the part of the asylum in which he was at 
first placed, and was believed by his wife to con- 
tinue, and placed during the daytime among the 
pauper patients for some time previous to, and 
down to the period of his discharge.” 
It is admitted to have been highly repre- 
hensible, and that the discovery arose out 
of a second investigation. They go on to 
say— 

“The Commissioners, from the evidence now 

adduced, entertain great doubts as to the effi- 
ciency of the supervision exercised by Mr. Mott 
over the Haydock Lodge establishment during 
the years 1844 and 1845.” 
Why, they ought to have known before 
July, 1846, that Mr. Mott’s supervision in 
1844 and 1845 at Haydock Lodge was in- 
efficient. They add, however, that ‘as 
Mr. Mott has resigned his office, it seems 
unnecessary to do more than intimate this 
opinion.” This is a very gentle way of 
dealing with a public delinquent. It seems 
to me that influence has everything to do 
with these cases. If a man has influence 
he gets on very well, whatever he may have 
done; but if he has not—if, for instance, 
he be a poor fellow in the Post Office, 
earning a few shillings a week—he is cast 
off without any prospect for the future. 
The Report goes on :— 

“Tt is proper to state, that a considerable 
portion of the testimony adduced on both sides 
was necessarily derived from persons who either 
are or have been lunatic patients in the Haydock 
Lodge Asylum.” 

This is always the language used where 
the unfortunate patients in a lunatic asy- 
lum are concerned. It is said of a witness, 
“Oh, poor fellow, half cracked!’ and, 
‘you cannot depend on what he says.” 
Does not this, however, show that more 
vigilance ought to be exercised? In this 
case, it seems, there had been great negli- 
gence. There was no effort at control or 
supervision, and the unfortunate creatures 
were left at the mercy of the person who 
derived his income from their sufferings. 
Sir, I will now refer to the returns con- 
nected with this asylum. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that they reflect more 
disgrace on the system than anything that 
occurred in the Andover Union. Here we 


have the assistant secretary owner of this 
asylum ; the auditor of the district is su- 
perintendent of it. 


There are in it up- 
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wards of 400 pauper lunatics, and fifty 
private patients. Where do you suppose 
these paupers have been collected from ? 
The fact is almost incredible, and if I had 
not the official return, I should scarcely 
dare to state it. These patients have been 
collected from twenty different counties in 
England and Wales; some from the Isle 
of Man, others from Anglesea, ten from 
the Eton Union, in Buckinghamshire; 
some from Carnarvonshire, and one from 
Halstead, in Essex. There are some from 
Leicestershire, some from Lincolnshire, 
some from Oxfordshire, some from York- 
shire, and absolutely some from the Rye 
Union, in Sussex. Why, Mr. Mott, in 
order to bring them up from Rye, used one 
one of the unions in London—the Holborn 
Union—as a sort of hotel for the accom- 
modation of these lunatics. What he paid 
for them I know not; how they were con- 
veyed, whether in wooden chests or in iron 
cages, I know not. They are sent away 
200 or 300 miles from all their friends and 
relations, from the places where they are 
known, from the churchwardens and over- 
seers whose duty it is to watch over their 
interests, from the medical officers on 
whose care they had a claim. | It is one of 
the greatest violations of law which has ever 
fallen under my notice; it is an abandonment 
of every principle of humanity, Paupers are 
sent from Rye, in Sussex, from Oxford- 
shire and Leicestershire, from the Isle of 
Man and other quarters, and placed in an 
asylum which is conducted by officers di- 
rectly connected with the Poor Law Com- 
mission. If I obtain a Commission of In- 
quiry, I shall prove what abuses have been 
committed. The head of that asylum was 
licensed in January, 1844, I have no ac- 
count of the mortality in that year; but I 
am informed that it was frightful; so much 
so, that application was made for an en- 
largement of the churchyard. But, as re- 
gards the second year of the establishment, 
this astounding fact is disclosed by the of- 
ficial returns, that out of the average num- 
ber of patients—that is 450—112 died in 
the course of 1845—one-fourth of the 
whole number in the course of a year. 
The experience of pauper lunatic estab- 
lishments, nearly without exception, has 
proved, that in the first years of their 
establishment the mortality is slightest. 
But in the first years of this establish- 
ment what do we find? That the deaths 
amounted nearly to thirty per cent in the se- 
cond year. The reason why the mortality 
is slighter in the generality of such estab- 
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lishments is, that paupers having been 
badly accommodated and fed in the work- 
house, on being transferred to other places 
designed for their maintenance in comfort, 
are better fed, the rooms better ventilated, 
and the treatment is more kindly and ge- 
nerous, as well as the accommodation more 
ample, so that they live longer. After a 
few years the mortality begins to increase, 
and it does not reach a maximum till 
twenty-five or thirty years have elapsed. 
The mortality in the Retreat at York is four 
percent. Here we have 148 persons dying 
within eighteen months ; 112 perishing in 
the course of twelve months. A great many 
deaths are recorded as haying taken place 
from debility and exhaustion. The cata- 
logue is a frightful one. The ages are not 
given; but out of 112, only 9 had survived 
the horrors of that institution for more 
than twelve months, I am speaking from 
their own official document, This return 
is from their own books. The subject at- 
tracted no notice on the part of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. Why, they are in a state 
of lunacy themselves, and need a lunatic 
asylum for their own accommodation. Yet 
these gentlemen, who are so handsomely 
kept — who are paid their travelling 
charges, and entitled to their retiring al- 
lowances, could not discover that anything 
was going on wrong—with the greatest 
difficulty receiving information in February 
that cruelties were practised in Haydock 
Lodge, and not finding their way thither 
till the 14th of May. The very blush of 
suspicion—the very first whisper—ought to 
have induced them to activity and action. 
Out of 112, 2 died within two days after 
admission; 4 within eight days after ad- 
mission. What is to be said of boards of 
guardians sending parties 50 or 250 miles 
from their parishes to this institution ? 
What is to be said of the poor-law officers 
who took part in such proceedings? Yet, 
observe, the Poor Law Commission is a 
central office; its influence ramifies and ra- 
diates through the whole of England. Did 
they not know that those lunatics were 
sent to this place? They knew that their 
own officers had the conduct of the estab- 
lishment. At Haydock Lodge, in 1845, 
2 patients died within two days after their 
admission; 4, within cight days; 11, within 
fifteen days; 16, within three weeks; 21, 
within a month; 36, within two months; 
43, within three months; 55, within four 
months; 62, within five months; 69, within 
six months; 85, within eight months; 94, 
within ten months; 103, within twelve 
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months, after their admission: the remain- 
ing 9 only, out of the 112, had been in the 
asylum above a year. In the register of 
their deaths 18 are stated to have died 
from exhaustion, 20 from diarrhea, 13 from 
general debility. All these might come 
under the same head, and be attributed to 
the same causes—insufficiency of diet, bad 
ventilation, and bad clothing. Then, 12 
died of epilepsy, 17 of apoplexy. But 
how can you rely upon such statements ?— 
how do we know that every one of them 
was not starved ? If the parties are guilty 
of such acts as I think I have proved that 
they have committed, I think I cannot 
rely upon those returns. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows the returns of Mr. Por- 
tus proved false. Yet he who was repre- 
sented as having resigned in May—as hav- 
ing left the establishment so many weeks 
ago, is proved to have entered a death on 
the register on the 27th of June. Hay- 
dock Lodge is surrounded by 228 acres of 
land; and an expectation was entertained 
that more would be got. It was worked 
by the strong lunatics. The sooner the 
feeble died off, the better for the establish- 
ment. If cripples or imbeciles—if lunatics 
possessed of no skill and of no physical 
power were sent to the asylum, the sooner 
they were under the turf the better for 
such an institution, because the chief pro- 
fits are to be acquired by means of the la- 
bour of the strong lunatics. If a man is 
sent up from Rye, in Sussex, to this place, 
how, supposing he recovers his reason, is 
he to get back again? He is away from 
all his relations, from all his friends, from 
all his connexions. He is away from the 
place of his nativity. There is not a hu- 
man bring to exercise towards him the 
slightest human sympathy. Is it not mon- 
strous that such things should be going on 
in a civilized country, and in a country 
where so much is expended in charity, and 
where more is probably given in that 
shape than in any other country on the 
face of the globe? But is there not some- 
thing pestiferous in a Poor Law which 
would give rise to these unprecedented 
enormities? There is, indeed, something 
in the whole system so odious and abomi- 
nable, that it is revolting to all humane 
and generous feelings. Everything about 
it is stamped with the horrors of cruelty. 
It steels the hearts of men—it converts 
them into flint or granite. Rich people 


used formerly to feel it the greatest luxury 
when they had the opportunity of doing a 
humane act to any of their suffering fellow 
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creatures; but, now-a-days, another prin. 
ciple is in vogue; they call it political eco. 
nomy; I call it the devil’s economy. It 
seems as if we render the best service 
to society in exact proportion as we 
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inflict injury on the poor. What has 
been the course taken by the heads of 
the Poor Law Commission? If they found 
a starving district, a starving diet was or- 
dered in the workhouse, that is, four ounces 
of meat, and stuff called “ gruel’ — the 
very name of it is enough to make a man 
sick—half a pound of potatoes, seven ounces 
of bread, a an ounce of cheese; but in 
other districts, where other circumstances 
operate upon their minds, it will be found 
that the dietary which has been established 
is rich. In London, beer, and tea and 
sugar, are allowed. I don’t complain of 
this being the case; but why is not the 
same course followed elsewhere? Here it 
cannot be done conveniently; here too much 
attention would be drawn to the subject, 
too much noise can be made about it; and 
they know that they could not resist the 
ery which would be raised against the at- 
tempt to perpetrate such cruelty. I have 
examined and compared many of the allow- 
ances in distant parishes. 1.lon’t believe 
that the allowances are half of those which 
are given in the house of correction. It 
is a disgrace to us all that such things 
should be permitted. I beseech the right 
hon. Gentleman to turn his attention to the 
subject. I implore him not only to insti- 
tute an investigation, but to institute such 
an investigation as shall have the effect of 
sifting the whole matter to the bottom. It 
is a duty which we owe to those unfortunate 
persons who are exposed to this treatment 
to make inquiry. There is a farm of 230 
acres attached to the asylum, which is cul- 
tivated by the lunatics received into this 
House ; it is a profitable speculation; there 
is a good deal of ingenuity in Mr. Mott’s 
reply to the question, if the pauper patients 
were in the habit of working on any farm, 
and to whom such farm belonged—that 

“ There are extensive grounds occupied by the 
asylum, and used for the recreation and employ- 
ment of the patients and for farming purposes; 
they are let on lease to Mr. George Coode, and by 
him let with Haydock Lodge for the use of the 
asylum.” 
But they expect to get 170 acres more: 
Mr. Thurnam, of the Retreat, in Yorkshire, 
has published a book on the subject of the 
treatment of lunatics, in which he says— 

“The mortality is generally more favourable 
during the early history of an asylum, and during 
the first twenty or even thirty years of its opera- 
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tion: as the proportion of recent cases increases, 
and as the old cases die off, it usually continues to 
undergo a material increase, which often amounts 
to 50 or 100 per cent upon the mortality of the 
first five years.” 

The same authority says on the subject of 
diet— 

“Tt appears to be now generally allowed that 

the insane, as a class, require a liberal and nutri- 
tious though simple diet. The mere change, in- 
deed, on admission into a pauper asylum, from a 
scanty to a liberal diet, has in many cases appear- 
ed to effect a recovery without the employment of 
any more special means. I believe there can be 
no question that in institutions where the diet is 
liberal, the general health will be promoted; and 
that consequently in such institutions, other things 
being equal, the recoveries will be more numer- 
ous and the mortality lower than where the re- 
verse obtains. Watery broths and soups, con- 
taining large quantities of peas or other flatulent 
vegetables, are seldom adapted to the wants of 
the insane ; and their too liberal use in asylums, in 
connexion with an otherwise scanty diet, has been 
found to be connected with the prevalence of dy- 
sentery and diarrhea.” 
What do we find stated in regard to this 
establishment, after it had been in exist- 
ence a very considerable time? I hold in 
my hand extracts from the visitors’ books; 
the first of these is dated the 15th of No- 
vember, 1844, and states that— 

“‘ The house and premises are in a clean state; 

but the visitors are of opinion that two wards of 
the epileptic patients stand greatly in need of fur- 
ther ventilation, and that the day-ward should be 
furnished with a stove for warming the apart- 
ment.” 
Why did not the visitors discover those 
things before—why did not the Lunacy 
Commissioners discover them? Surely, 
common sense and ordinary feelings of 
propriety would have led them, before the 
lieense was granted, to see that such a 
state of matters did not exist. But that 
discovery was made only after the institu- 
tion had been for ten months in operation. 
The visitors, on the 15th of November, 
1844, state that— 

“ The refractory women’s ward is in an offensive 

state, apparently from the near proximity to one 
of the privies, and it is suggested that this annoy- 
ance should be immediately remedied.” 
The institution had then been in existence 
eleven months. This was a statement 
signed by two magistrates, on the 29th of 
March, 1845:— 

“ We recommend that increased attention be 
paid to the ventilation of the several bed-rooms 
we have been pointed out to the superinten- 

ent.” 


The mortality was then 28 per cent. The 


ventilation was then defective at that time. 
On September 27, we have the following 
statement :— 
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“ For the last few weeks the number of fatal 

eases of diarrhea have been greater than at any 
previous period, and have been chiefly among the 
aged and debilitated. The visitors, therefore, 
suggest to Mr. Mott some addition to the diet 
table amongst this class of patients ; and they fur- 
ther suggest the propriety of his adopting the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
(April 21, 1845), ‘ that an allowance of beer to the 
pauper patients generally would form a beneficial 
addition to their present ordinary diet.’ ” 
These poor creatures were incapable of re- 
sisting the influences which were then a4 
work. The visitors therefore suggested to 
Mr. Mott some addition to the dietary. 
They did so in September, 1845, about 
sixty having died that year among the 
class of patients in question :— 

“ We are glad to find that it is Mr. Mott’s in- 

tention to provide a detached infirmary for the 
sick men, which we think a very necessary addition 
to the present establishment.” 
It was not adopted. These are extracts 
from the visitors’ books : the signatures of 
the magistrates is affixed to these state- 
ments. The Lunacy Commissioners having 
recommended on the 21st of April that 
beer should be added to the diet, we find, 
on the 27th of September, that the recom- 
mendation had not been adopted. These 
persons, however, were allowed to retain 
their license. I am quite sure, on the re- 
commendation of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, that measures would have been 
taken for depriving them of the license. I 
am sure it would have been done by the 
late Lord Chancellor. I am confident that 
the present Lord Chancellor would not be 
more negligent of his duty than his prede- 
cessor: both, I believe, would have shown 
the greatest promptitude in action had the 
withdrawal of the license been recommend- 
ed. The addition recommended was sug- 
gested as a necessary addition; I think so, 
too, considering that fifty or sixty had al- 
ready died. On November 4, 1845, we 
have the following report :— 

“‘ The visitors of Haydock Lodge having this day 
visited the establishment, do report as follows :— 
There are now 444 patients in this house, viz.— 


Private patients, male sae 20 
Do., females ... oth ne ~ ak 
Pauper patients, males wwe 194 
Do., females ... <sa . 209 

444 


The patients in the different day rooms appeared 
to be languid and inactive, but probably some- 
what might be attributed to the hour at which we 
saw them. Still we are of opinion that some fur- 
ther means of exciting them to activity might be 
provided for them in the shape of bowls, skittles, 
or other games of a similar nature.” 


Carrying on such a large trade with so 
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many unions, they received parties from 
the north and from the south in such num- 
bers, so as to keep up the stock of unfor- 
tunates. Something might be attributed 
to the hour at which the patients were 
seen; there was always some extraordinary 
palliation. Then the visitors were of opin- 
ion, that some further means of exciting the 
patients should be adopted by the introduc- 
tion of bowls and skittles. They did not 
think of better food; it was singular that 
they did not. The patients might have 
been stimulated by better food; but I don’t 
think that the stimulant of bowls and skit- 
tles, without the nutritious food, was likely 
to uphold their strength. Then they fur- 
ther stated— 

“With regard to the dietary, we have heard 

from the patients a general complaint of the bad 
quality of the potatoes.” 
I suppose it was the rot in the potatoes; 
and that accounts for the extraordinary rot 
among the patients. At the date of the 
next document, which is December 4th, 
1845, the institution had been in operation 
for one year and eleven months :— 

“ At the request of the magistrates at the last 
Kirkdale quarter-sessions, we haye this day in- 
spected the Haydock Lodge Asylum, chiefly for the 
purpose of ascertaining the number of patients 
which can be conveniently accommodated. We 
find that there are now 434 patients, but consider 
that, with its present accommodation, it ought not 
to contain more than 367. When the alterations 
now in progress are completed, it will be capable 
of accommodating 430 patients. We may further 
remark that the sleeping ward No. 143 is damp, 
and requires attention ; and that the yard for epi- 
leptic patients is deficient in means for carrying off 
the rain-water in wet weather.” 

The magistrates now, for the first time, 
went to see how many it could conveniently 
hold. Observe! Upwards of 100 had died 
this very year. There were then 434 pa- 
tients; and now after this awful mortality 
they could only come to this conclusion. 
It is not the Commissioners appointed to 
contro] such an institution, that ought to be 
allowed to conduct an investigation when a 
complaint was made against a public es- 
tablishment. Power was given to the head 
of that establishment to niake inquiry into 
the conduct of its officers. A more perni- 
cious, absurd, and foolish practice, I can- 
not conceive. The heads of those estab- 
lishments should know that they are under 
supervision, and that their conduct wiil be 
made the subject of investigation. What 
folly would it be if a complaint were made 
about a union to send down an Assistant 
Commissioner to inquire! He is placed in a 
most painful position: frauds may have 
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been practised upon him, and every fact 
may tell against his own supervision; he is, 
therefore, conducting an investigation which 
may lead to the discredit of his own per- 
sonal character. Two medical gentlemen 
were specially appointed upon that report. 
On the 18th of December, 1845, another 
report is made :— 

“We, the undersigned, visitors of Haydock 
Lodge, having assembled here to-day for the pur- 
pose of visiting the asylum, and having had the 
pleasure of meeting the Commissioners in Lunacy 
in the house, have confined ourselves to inspect- 
ing the food prepared for the dinner of the pauper 
patients, which, according to the diet table for this 
day (Friday), consists of one quart of rice and 
half a pint oF beer. We saw the rice prepared, 
which was formed into a kind of soup ; and asthe 
dinner of the preceding day is also a liquid dinner, 
we are of opinion that it would be wise to avoid 
the occurrence of a soup dinner on two consecu- 
tive days ; and we submit to the superintendent 
that it would be wise to change this arrangement. 
We have had a conversation with the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy on this subject, and we find that 
our opinion meets with their concurrence.” 
‘Rice, prepared, which is formed into a 
kind of soup!”’—that is dignifying what 
the poor fellows had by an improper title— 
it was rice water. Then the visitors dis- 
cover that it would be wise to avoid the oc- 
currence of a liquid dinner on two consecu- 
tive days. Having ascertained that by that 
time so many people had died in the asy- 
lum, these sage men made the important 
and valuable scientific discovery that it 
was not good that these unfortunate people 
should have liquid dinners two days in suc- 
cession. There is no looking at this with- 
out feeling a strong conviction that there 
has been gross and culpable negligence 
somewhere ; and that it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to institute a most 
searching inquiry into the whole facts of 
this most extraordinary case. The mor- 
tality alone is a sufficient ground on which 
to demand such inquiry. I have already 
stated that 112 persons died in twelve 
months in an institution which contained 
only 400 persons. The visitors’ book con- 
tains a report, of date January 18, 1846, 
as follows :— 

“ We have this day called at the Tlaydock Lodge 
Asylum, with the view of ascertaining how far the 
recommendations of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
at their visit on the 19th of December, have been 
complied with. We find that there is still a defi- 
ciency in the article of blankets, many beds having 
only one. We think that this injunction should 
be immediately complied with, as this, in conjunc- 
tion with the hot-water apparatus about to be 
brought into operation, will tend to improve the 
health as well as comfort of the patients. The 
bedroom No, 112 is offensive, and requires yentila- 
tion,” 
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There was not only deficient diet, but here 
we find that there were damp beds, bad 
drainage, ill-ventilated rooms; notwith- 
standing the enormous number of deaths 
which had taken place by dysentery, no 
improvements were made, and as the inte- 
rior of the body was kept ill supplied, it 
seems to have been thought equally neces- 
sary to neglect the exterior. If the Poor 
Law Commissioners did no more than their 
duty in allowing Mr. Mott to be auditor 
of a union, they ought, at least, to be the 
last persons who should object to investiga- 
tion. If his employment at Haydock 
Lodge Asylum were consistent with the dis- 
charge of his duties, in accordance with the 
legal opinions they had promulgated on a 
former occasion, they cannot object. A very 
curious exhibition took place a short time 
ago in a union of the views of the Poor 
Law Commissioners on this point. <A let- 
ter was addressed to them from the elerk 
of the Chesterfield Union, wishing to know 
whether a guardian was justified in selling 
milk to a man who contracted with the 
workhouse to supply that article. The 
virtuous indignation of the Commissioners 
rose ina moment. What is their answer? 
It is dated Nov. 10, 1840 :— 

“ Sir—In reply to your letter of the 22nd ult. 
the Poor Law Commissioners desire to state to 
you their opinion, that a guardian of the poor, in 
supplying the contractor with the milk consumed 
in the workhouse, would be liable to the penalties 
imposed by the 55th of George III., ¢. 137, for be- 
ing concerned indirectly in furnishing a supply of 
provisions for the use of the workhouse. The 
Commissioners cannot distinguish between the 
present case and that of ‘West ». Andrews,’ re- 
ported in 5 B. and A., 328. There a guardian 
furnished provisions to the master of the work- 
house, who had the contract for providing for the 
poor of the parish for which such guardian acted. 
The guardian, in conjunction with others, appoint- 
ed the contractor to his situation, and it was their 
duty to superintend the conduct of such contractor. 
The court held that the guardian was liable to the 
penalty; Abbott, Chief Justice, observing, ‘ Under 
these circumstances, it seems to me that all the 
mischief which was contemplated by the Legisla- 
ture would arise, if we were to hold that it was 
lawful. I am, therefore, clearly of opinion, that 
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the defendant’s case falls both within the words | 


and spirit of the Act of Parliament, and that the 
rule for a new trial must therefore be made abso- 


29 


lute. 


Then there is another ease, more pertinent, 
of a guardian, named Langworthy, who 
addressed a letter to the Commissioners, in 
which he said— 

“ May I request the favour of your informing 
me, by return of post, whether my having the care 
of certain lunatic paupers in my asylum, belonging 
to the Plympton St. Mary Union, disqualifies me 
from being a guardian of the parish of Plympton, 
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in the said union ? My agreement with the guardi- 
ans of the Plympton St. Mary Union is to receive 
a certain sum per week for each pauper, which sum 
is paid quarterly.” 

The answer, which was dated the 13th of 
March, 1844, was as follows :— 


“Tam directed by the Poor Law Commission. 
ers to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
4th instant, and in answer to your inquiry to state, 
that if you were elected a guardian, and if after 
your election to such office you still continue to 
be concerned in the maintenance of the lunatics 
chargeable to the Plympton St. Mary Union, you 
would be liable, in the opinion of the Commission- 
ers, to the penalties imposed by the 55 Geo. IIT., 
ce. 137, and 4 and 5 Will. IV., ce. 76, s. 51, on per- 
sons who, having the management of the poor, 
supply and furnish, for their own profit, goods and 
provisions for the support and maintenance of the 
poor.” 


By the Act of last year the Commission 
have the same power over an auditor as 
they have over any other paid officer. The 
case before the House assumes a more 
serious aspect as regards the Lunacy 
Commissioners, in consequence of a let- 
ter I have received from Dr. Roberts. 
It is dated the 23rd of August. The Lu- 
nacy Commissioners state they received 
the first complaints on the 24th of Febru- 
ary ; they did not proceed to make inquiry 
till the 14th of May; a delay which showed 
extreme negligence. Dr. Roberts writes 
as follows :— 


“ Castle-hill, Bangor, August 23, 1846. 

“ Sir—Though personally a stranger, I am in- 
clined to address you by having seen the notice of 
a Motion you are about to make in reference to 
Haydock Lodge, My object in doing so is to call 
your attention to the Lunacy Commission, with a 
view to show the utter inefficiency of that body, as 
at present constituted, to protect the unfortunate 
inmates of lunatic asylums against brutal and in- 
human treatment. I brought the eruel treatment 
experienced by patients confined in Haydock 
Lodge, and specifically the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Richards, under the official notice of the Commis- 
sioners early in the month of February. When 
some weeks had elapsed I became convinced that 
some secret influence was at work to cushion the 
serious charges which I had preferred, so as to 
screen the proprietors of the establishment. Under 
this conviction, the correctness of which subse- 
quent circumstances have fully confirmed, I pre- 
pared a petition which the Hon. W. 0. Stanley did 
me the favour of presenting to the House of Com- 
mons. In calling for a return of the documents 
from the Commissioners, I had declared my in- 
tention to bring the subject before Parliament. 
Subsequently, in the month of May, I was re- 
quested by the seerctary, Mr. Lutwidge, to fur- 
nish the Commissioners with the names, &c., 
of the witnesses upon whose testimony I relied, 
to prove the charges I had made. In the month 
of June, to my great astonishment, I was_in- 
formed by Mr. Stanley that the Commission- 
ers had adopted the novel and extraordinary 
course of making a report to the Secretary of 
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State, in which they impugned the credibility of 
some of my witnesses, without ever having seen or 
asked them a single question. In the month of 
July, after the publication of the petition, and the 
notice taken of its contents by The Times news- 
paper, the witnesses were summoned with such 
precipitancy as to render it almost impossible for 
them to appear in due time at the Commissioners’ 
Office in London; indeed, one female was served 
with the summons at half-past twelve in the day, 
calling upon her tv appear in Spring-gardens at 
nine o’clock the following morning. As I before 
showed, my charges had been preferred in Feb- 
ruary; and yet, serious as those charges were, 
and involving as they did the treatment of nearly 
500 mostly pauper lunatics—yet the Commis- 
sioners took no efficient steps to investigate them 
until the 10th of July. But it seems that the 
wretched state of the inmates of Haydock Lodge 
had been brought specifically under the notice of 
the Commissioners as far back as November ; for, 
on my return home from London on the 12th of 
July, I found a letter addressed to me by a me- 
dical gentleman residing at Crewe (Mr. Graham), 
in Cheshire. This gentleman states explicitly, 
that having visited Haydock in the month of 
November, he reported the dreadful state the 
place was in to Dr. Hume and another Commis- 
sioner. That letter is now in the possession of 
Mr. Stanley ; its contents, in substance, are to 
the following effect. He visited Haydock Lodge 
in November last; he found the place, at eleven 
o’clock in the day, shamefully dirty, and the male 
patients ragged and filthy. There were two per- 
sons dying with diarrhea in an apartment that 
was used as a sitting-room by other patients: he 
found a patient named William Whittaker, who 
had been removed from the Lincoln Asylum to 
Haydock Lodge, with his face so black and disfi- 
gured with bruises that he could hardly recognize 
him. He, though the resident medical officer of 
the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, was not permitted 
to see any of the private patients. Mr Graham 
then expressly states, that he immediately after- 
wards reported what he had seen to Dr. Hume and 
another Commissioner. I have been refused a 
copy of the report which the Commissioners made 
to the Home Office, impugning the credibility of 
my witnesses, before they examined them, nor 
have I seen the one which they made after that 
ceremony had been gone through. I have, how- 
ever, good reason to know that every allegation 
contained in my petition was more than fully sub- 
stantiated by the evidence produced ; and I am 
fully convinced, had it not been for the presenta- 
tion of that petition, and the notice taken of its 
contents by The Times newspaper, that the enor- 
mities of Haydock Lodge might have been per- 
petuated with all but impunity. The housekeeper 
that was at Haydock, and whose conduct was re- 
ferred to pointedly in the evidence, is now, I be- 
lieve, the matron of an union workhouse ; and my 
firm belief is, that the parties connected with the 
Poor Law Commission have been more extensively 
concerned, and more deeply pecuniarily interested, 
than the public can be aware of, in the establish- 
ments where poor, badly-clothed, and under-fed 
lunatics have been doomed to suffer imprisonment 
and hard labour.—I am, Sir, yours very respect- 
fully, “0. 0. Roserrts.” 


A suspicion does exist that there is a very 
close connexion between persons in the 
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Poor Law Commission Office and Lunacy 
Commissioners. It was in November that 
intimation was given on the subject of 
Haydock Lodge by Mr. Graham: yet the 
Commissioners did not find their way to 
Haydock Lodge till May 14. The gentle. 
man, Mr. Roberts, who signs the letter I 
have read, was the first to petition this 
House on the subject. The statement I 
have read makes the case worse. Is it 
not extraordinary that the Commissioners 
should have kept from the Secretary of 
State the fact, that Mr. Mott was superin- 
tendent there till the thing was brought 
out by the public press ; that the Poor Law 
Commissioners, in sending a reply to the 
Home Office, avoided referring to that cir- 
cumstance? I do not say that there was 
fraudulent concealment; but it was not a 
very honest course which was followed. In 
coming to the conclusion of this case, I 
must take the opportunity of stating the 
views of Dr. Connolly on the treatment of 
lunatics. No man is more competent to 
deliver an opinion as to the government of 
a lunatic asylum, and I know no man to 
whom the poor are more indebted. In an 
address to his students he says— 


“ T entreat you to remember, that the honour 
of your profession, and your own duty to God and 
man, will be best consulted by your becoming 
the steady advocate of these patients, and of all 
the wretched lunatics about to be kept attached 
to workhouses. Remember, that the avowed mo- 
tive for removing them from the county asylums 
is economy—a motive always to be suspected, and 
generally a mere mask of avarice and selfishness. 
Examine, before you discontinue your visits to 
Hanwell, the food, the bedding, the clothing of 
these patients; look at their day-rooms and sleep- 
ing-rooms. Everywhere you will find comfort; 
but nowhere will you find extravagance. You 
will see the poor paralysed patient sitting in an 
easy chair, out of which he cannot well fall ; in 
the summer, in the pleasant air of a garden, and 
in winter, by a cheerful fire. You will find that 
his clothes are warm, and dry, and clean ; that he 
has a sufficient quantity of wholesome food, care- 
fully cut up for him if he requires it ; that as long 
as he can walk he is led about by careful attend- 
ants, and that when he can no longer walk he is 
attended to like a child. He lies ina decent bed, 
or, if his state requires it, in a padded room ; as 
the infirmities of his malady accumulate upon him, 
every needful restorative is administered, and 
every variety of simple and sick diet ; he is pro- 
tected from accidents, and screened from all 
roughness and violence; and although utterly 
helpless, he is safe and even happy. All this costs 
the parish less than 10s. a week.” 


And all this costs less than 10s. a-week. 
Now, what can have been the motive for 
sending these unhappy beings to Haydock 
Lodge? They are received at that insti- 
tution at 7s. a week; they are sent there 
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from all parts of England; but consider, 
that they are sent so many miles from 
their homes—that they are removed from 
all care and supervision—that they are 
cast entirely on the mercy of attendants— 
that they have no relations to look in on any 
day of the week, month, or year, to see 
what their condition is—and I say this in- 
stitution holds out a prospect of greater 
cruelty than any device I ever heard of 
for making money. I know the difficult 
position in which the Lunacy Commission- 
ers are placed, and the multifarious duties 
the Poor Law Commissioners have to dis- 
charge. I believe, with the utmost care 
and vigilance in both departments, occa- 
sional irregularities are unavoidable. But 
when I look at this case, and see the neces- 
sity that was manifested for an inquiry— 
when I see the deliberate avowal that the 
institution was a contrivance for making 
money—I do think there is sufficient ini- 
quity in the system to call for the reproba- 
tion of the House, and to warrant a de- 
mand upon the Government for the most 
searching and scrupulous inquiry. The 
returns have only been presented during the 
last few days, and of course it was per- 
fectly out of the question to move for a 
Committee of this-House to inquire into 
these allegations. I have therefore moved 
for the appointment of a Commission. You 
have lately appointed one to inquire into 
the management of the Milbank prison, 
and a Commission will be equally potent in 
this case. If the parties say this is a pri- 
vate establishment, and you have no right 
to enter into an inquiry as to its manage- 
ment, I say it will be the duty of the Go- 
vernment at once to make such a represen- 
tation to the Lord Chancellor as will in- 
duce him to take away the license of the 
establishment. If a publican permits a 
dance or allows music in his house after a 
certain hour, or has a trifling riot or distur- 
bance in it, he has to go on his knees be- 
fore the magistrates, and be as humble as 
possible, or his license will be taken away 
from him; and more, if there is a repeti- 
tion of the offence, his license is not re- 
newed. Now, the only mode of touching 
those parties is through their pockets: 
their object is to make money, and the 
only effectual way of checking their prac- 
tices, and holding them up as an example 
to other institutions, is to take away the 
license of the House; if you adopt any 
other means you will not succeed. If the 
facts stated in these documents are true, 
you cannot allow the license of the estab- 
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lishment to be continued; it is a living ini- 
quity, that ought not to be suffered to exist. 
If ever there was a case for deprivation of 
license, this is that special case. The in- 
dividuals concerned in this establishment 
eare very little for the sufferings of those 
placed under them. It was not a humane 
or generous speculation that contrived the 
removal of these helpless beings from their 
native places to this lunatic asylum. If 
there had been any kindly motive in the 
ease, some kind of excuse might be at- 
tempted. But looking at the conduct of 
all concerned, the conduct of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, of the board of guar- 
dians, of the Lunacy Commissioners, of 
the people employed in the establishment, 
of the visiting justice—looking at the whole 
case, it is one that demands a thorough 
and complete investigation. And the in- 
vestigation must not be conducted by per- 
sons connected with this department; it 
must be done by parties wholly uncon- 
nected with and independent of them. I 
trust the ridiculous, wicked, and foolish 
plan of allowing the heads of institutions 
to conduct an inquiry when their own con- 
duct is involved in it, will be relinquished; 
in this case the conduct of the Lunacy 
Commissioners is impugned, the conduct 
of the Poor Law Commissioners is im- 
pugned, the conduct of the visiting justices 
is impugned; how can any of these parties 
conduct such an inquiry? Will not a Com- 
mission for the purpose be effectual? If I 
thought it would not, I should not move for 
it; if it be said that such a Commission 
could not make the inquiry, I will give up 
the Motion, and move for a Committee of 
this House on the very first day of the next 
Session. But my impression is, that a 
Commission of Inquiry will be fully effective 
fur its purpose. I hope, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman will not oppose the 
Motion; but, by allowing it to pass, adopt 
a mode of discovering the truth on this 
subject which is alike demanded by the 
justice of the case, and the feeling of fhe 
House and the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for an Address 
to Her Majesty, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to inquire into the 
management of the Haydock Lodge Asy- 
lum. 

Mr. FIELDEN: I cannot trust my- 
self, Sir, to say what I feel on this sub- 
ject. If the establishment were truly de- 
signated, it would be called a slaughter- 
house. The people are very forbearing; 
but my impression is, unless the right hon. 
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Baronet does something to satisfy the pub- 
lic, they would be justified in rising en 
masse, and destroying Haydock Asylum. 
The facts are disgraceful to every one con- 
cerned in the transactions; and I hope 
the right hon. Baronet will grant the in- 
quiry. But my feelings are so harrowed 
by the statements that have been made, 
that I do not dare trust myself to speak of 
them. 

Sir G. GREY said: The hon. Member 
who has brought forward this Motion will 
be very much mistaken if he expects, as 
from one or two passages of his speech he 
seems to expect, that he will hear from me 
any defence of the establishment respecting 
which these allegations are made. I can 
assure the hon. Member I am not in the 
least degree anxious to throw any conceal- 
ment over the facts of the case; I am quite 
ready to admit that Mr. Roberts has done 
a public service in bringing those facts be- 
fore the public, in the petition he presented 
to this House. I readily admit that it isa 
fitting subject for a searching inquiry. I 
regret that a subject so important, affect- 
ing as it does the interest of a class of our 
fellow creatures, on whose behalf our sym- 
pathies are more especially enlisted, whose 
peculiar calamity specially entitles them to 
that sympathy, and to the utmost care that 
can be bestowed upon them—I regret that a 
subject of this importance has been brought 
forward in a speech of so great a length, 
of which, however, I do not complain, ina 
House of literally not a dozen Members. 
I think the hon. Member can hardly ex- 
pect ‘that any resolution could be come to 


in the present state of the House; it is | 


only by the forbearance of hon. Gentlemen 
that we have continued to sit for the last 
few hours; but I am glad that forbearance 
has been exercised, because the subject is 


one that merits the full consideration and | 


attention of the House. At the same time, 
I think the hon. Gentleman has introduced 
into the discussion allegations and _state- 
ments not necessarily connected with the 
subject; for instance, the general conduct 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. I regret 
extremely the absence—from some cause 
that I cannot understand, since the hon. 
Member says he gave him notice of his in- 
tention to bring the question forward—of 
the noble Lord the Member for Totness 
(Lord Seymour), who has lately been act- 
ing as Chairman of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion, instead of Lord Ashley. I believe 


my noble Friend the Member for Totness 
would be able to give a full explanation of 
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the charges brought against the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The knowledge of the 
facts I possess is derived from the Papers 
laid on the Table of the House, and doeu- 
ments that have been transmitted to the 
Home Office, which I intend to move shall 
be printed for the public information. The 
hon. Member has read from the book of the 
visiting magistrates at Haydock Lodge ex- 
tracts well deserving of attention, and from 
some documents which he says were sent 
him by the noble Lord the Member for 
Totness. I take it for granted that the 
noble Lord placed those documents in the 
hands of the hon. Member, for the purpose 
of being used in the discussion; if so, it is 
a point left to his discretion; and I have no 
doubt that discretion has been wisely exer- 
cised. But this, at all events, shows no 
desire, on the part of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners to withhold any information; for it 
is upon the statements contained in these 
documents that the hon. Member has found- 
ed the gravest charges he has brought 
against them. I cannot see what object 
ean be gained by further inquiry, since 
the very facts stated with such force are 
founded upon documents on the Table of 
the House, with the exception of the few 
manuscript documents I have alluded to. 
The hon. Member has almost read through 
all those documents, and upon them he 
founds his Motion for an inquiry; in fact, 
he bases his Motion for an inquiry upon 
the results of an investigation already 
made. I am bound to say, that I fear the 
lamentable disclosures made of the state 
of Haydock Lodge are not applicable to 
that case only. I am afraid—and the Le- 
gislature has admitted the fact—that the 
state of our pauper lunatic asylums is most 
disereditable. There were two Acts passed 
last year, to one of which the hon. Member 
has referred, one giving an authority to 
examine into alleged abuses in asylums; 
and the other, a more important one, for 
providing county pauper lunatic asylums. 
Under the latter Act power was granted 
to erect such asylums; and, I believe, 
earrying the provisions of that Act into 
effect will be the only effectual remedy to 
be found for these abuses. I regret ex- 
tremely that but little progress has been 
made in bringing that Act into operation, 
in consequence of some obstructions that 
were discovered to its working. Parlia- 
ment last year amended some of its provi- 
sions with a view of facilitating the erection 
of these county asylums. Till these es- 
tablishments exist, I believe these abuses 
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will be beyond the power of any authority, 


however stringently it may be exercised. 
The hon. Gentleman will recollect that the 
duty of visiting these asylums rested with 
the visiting magistrates, when they were 
not in the jurisdiction of the Commission- 
ers; but the Act of last year distinctly im- 
poses on the Commissioners the duty of in- 
quiry into these cases. Why should we 
depart from the provisions Parliament has 
laid down; and supersede those who are 
appointed to inquire into these cases ? 
[Mr. Waxzey: Their own conduct re- 
quires investigation.] I do not speak of 
the Haydock Lodge investigation; but on 
the few occasions on which I have been 
compelled to communicate with the Lunacy 
Commissioners, I have received evidence 
on their part of the utmost desire to give 
every protection to pauper lunatics. I 
should be sorry, therefore, if in the absence 
of my noble Friend (Lord Seymour), I, by 
agrecing to the Motion, should have seemed 
to have agreed in the opinion that they had 
so ill discharged the duties vested in them 
last year, under the Act of Parliament, as 
to deserve to be superseded by a Royal 
Commission. I think their first inquiry was 
not so stringent as it ought to have been; 
but the second seems to have been full and 
complete; they state fairly the results of 
the evidence, and upon these results are 
ready to join in a strong condemnation of 
the system pursued at Haydock Lodge. I 
believe it is not in the power of the Chan- 
cellor or of the Government to revoke the 
license of a house, except on a report from 
the Lunacy Commissioners. With regard 
to some of the allegations, I have heard 
them for the first time. Thus with regard 
to the period at which information of the 
proceedings at Haydock Lodge was sent to 
the Lunatic Commissioners, I am unable to 
give the slightest information. But that 
the hon. Gentleman states that the docu- 
ments he quotes from have been placed in 
his hands by my noble Friend, I should be 
surprised to hear that the first information 
of the proceedings at Haydock Lodge 
reached the Commissioners in November 
last, when it has been stated that it was 
only on the 24th of February they received 
it. To that point I shall call the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners, as well as to 
others mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. 
[Mr. Waxrey: That shows the want 
of inquiry.} The hon. Gentleman com- 
plains that there is not at once appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry; but I think the 
Commissioners should first haye an oppor- 
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tunity of meeting that charge. With re- 
gard to the share the Poor Law Commis: 
sioners have had in these proceedings, I 
| certainly think nothing can be more im- 
proper than for any person connected with 
the Poor Law Commission being concerned 
in the management of a pauper lunatic 
asylum. Since the allegation was made, 
Mr. Coode has been called on to resign his 
situation as assistant secretary; it is to be 
regretted that the Poor Law Commission- 
ers did not institute a further inquiry, 
with a view of ascertaining how far their 
officer was concerned in the management 
of that asylum; but Mr. Coode resigned 
immediately the attention of the Poor Law 
Commissioners was called to this fact by 
my predecessor in the office I have the ho- 











nour to hold. With regard to Mr. Mott, 
who had the management of the asylum, 
the statement made by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham) was, that he did 
not receive his appointment of auditor of 
that union from the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners; he was appointed by the guar- 
dians, and the Commissioners only gave it 
their confirmation. But it was also to be 
regretted, that the slightest apparent con- 
nexion was allowed to exist between Mr. 
Mott and the Poor Law Commissioners. I 
quite agree with all that has been said of 
Dr. Connolly and Mr. Whelan; but the ut- 
most care ought to be taken by law to se- 
cure the paupers in these asylums (or ra- 
ther the patients, for the want of care 
seems to have extended itself to the pa- 
tients. also) from that neglect, to say the 
least of it, which has been exhibited. With 
regard to Mr. Portus, he was dismissed 
previous to the inquiry by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The hon. Gentleman 
states—and I cannot contradict him—that 
Mr. Portus was really acting as medical 
officer of the establishment so lately as the 
27th of June. If any deception of that 
kind has been practised upon them, that 
ought to be made a matter for investiga- 
tion. But the remedy for these abuses 
will, I believe, be found in the Act of last 
year, for the establishment of county luna- 
tic asylums; I trust the provisions of that 
Act will be much more extensively carried 
into effect : it will remedy the evils which 
I admit arise from pauper lunatics being 
taken to such a distance from their homes. 
With regard to any specific case, on that 
and on other points, I shall feel it my duty 
to communicate further with the Commis- 
sioners. At present it is impossible, in 
the present state of the House, to agree to 
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the Motion. A decision would not carry 
with it the necessary weight and authority, 
when made by a House not consisting of 
twelve Members. 

Mr. WAKLEY replied: The speech of 
the right hon. Baronet had given him 
some satisfaction, but not much. If the 
investigation was left to the parties who 
had already inquired, he expected nothing 
from it, and he feared he should be under 
the necessity of troubling the House early 
next Session on the subject. The House 
and the public had a right to know to what 
extent the heads of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion Office were implicated in these transac- 
tions. The House had a right to know 
why the Lunacy Commissioners did not 
make public the communications existing 
between the Poor Law Office and Haydock 
Lodge; if the parties or the authorities 
had connived at such an arrangement they 
ought, for the public benefit, to be ex- 
posed. [Sir G. Grey: They state they 
did not know it.] They ought to have 
known it. He knew Mr. Whelan was a 
benevolent man; he had been steward of 
Hanwell; but how could they tell it was 
not a colourable transfer? How did they 
know that the interest of Mr. Mott in the 
establishment had ceased, and that he 
would not continue practically the auditor 
of the union and the superintendent of the 
asylum? It was stated that Mr. Portus 
had ceased to belong to the asylum; but 
just before he came to the House he had 
seen the registration of a death at Hay- 
dock Lodge signed by him as late as the 
27th of June. [Sir G. Grey: That will 
be a matter for inquiry.] But who would 
make the inquiry? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would make it personally, he (Mr. 
Wakley) should be perfectly satisfied; but 
he was afraid the Lunacy Commissioners 
would be asked to make it. He believed 
the Crown had the power of issuing a 
Commission without a vote of the House of 
Commons; and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would feel it his duty to advise 
the Crown to issue such a Commission; 
the subject was of great importance; it in- 
volved the conduct of two public depart- 
ments, An inquiry was due to the public 
service: he therefore gave the right hon. 
Gentleman notice that if an inquiry was 
not fully and effectually instituted before 
the next Session of Parliament, he should, 
if he then had the honour of a seat in it, 
feel it his duty early in the Session to move 
the appointment of a Committee upon the 
subject. At present he could not divide 
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the House on his Motion, because there 
was no House to divide. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, August 27, 1846, 


Minores.] Pusiic Bitts.—3* and passed. District Lu- 
natic Asylums (Ireland) ; Railway Commissioners ; Pawn- 
brokers. 


Petitions PRESENTED. By the Earl of Auckland, from 
Pawnbrokers of Saint Luke’s, Old Street, and several 
other places, in favour of the Pawnbrokers’ Bill. 


SMALL DEBTS BILL. 


The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH pre- 
sented a petition from the Incorporated 
Society of Attorneys, Solicitors, and 
others, not being Barristers, practising in 
the Courts of Law and Equity, praying 
that the Lord Chancellor might be em- 
powered to appoint any Attorneys at Law 
to be Judges of the Courts to be establish- 
ed under that Bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the consideration of the Commons’ Amend- 
ments to the Small Debts Bill, observed 
that several Amendments, not affecting 
the general principle of the Bill, had been 
introduced in the other House ; but there 
was one clause which had been there in- 
troduced to which he wished to call their 
Lordships’ attention. That clause was, 
he believe the 17th, and restricted the 
qualification for judges of the courts to be 
created under the Bill to barristers at law. 
This was, he considered, a most satisfac- 
tory Amendment. The jurisdiction of the 
Small Debts Courts was extended by this 
Bill, and though the sums involved in the 
cases brought under their jurisdiction might 
be comparatively small, the cases might 
involve legal questions of great difficulty. 
Now, though he (the Lord Chancellor) was 
perfectly ready to admit the qualifications, 
and learning, and ability, of many attor- 
neys, yet undoubtedly the general course 
of education of that class of the legal pro- 
fession did not render them equally well 
qualified with gentlemen who had been re- 
gularly educated for the lawas barristers, to 
act as judges in matters involving doctrines 
of law. The noble and learned Lord then 
proposed an Amendment to enable several 
judges of existing courts for the recovery 
of small debts, who had practised as con- 
veyancers, to continue their chamber prac- 
tice (but not to practise in the courts), in 
the event of their being appointed judges 
of the new courts. 
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Commons’ Amendments considered and 
agreed to, with the Amendment. 


RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS’ BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON moved the 
Third Reading of this Bill, which, he 
stated, was only the framework of subse- 
quent legislation with respect to railways. 
The present Bill did little more than trans- 
fer to a new department the powers pos- 
sessed by the Board of Trade. He hoped 
Parliament would never give any public 
department the power to put a veto upon 
projected schemes, or to prevent the invest- 
ment of capital in railway undertakings. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH had hoped 
that the new department created by the 
Bill would have possessed greater powers 
than were at present exercised by the 
Board of Trade ; but such did not appear 
to be the case. He was sorry the Bill had 
come before Parliament in the absence of 
his noble Friend the late President of the 
Board of Trade (the Earl of Dalhousie). 
Ifthe matter had remained in the hands of 
his noble Friend, or in the hands of his 
noble Friend now the President of that 
Board (the Earl of Clarendon), he should 
have had much greater confidence in their 
decisions than in those of the proposed 
Board, and so, he believed, would the pub- 
lic. The President of the proposed Board 
ought to have had a more influential voice 
in the proceedings of the Board than it was 
contemplated to give him. Altogether, he 
regretted that the present Bill had been 
brought forward, but he did not wish to 
divide the House against it. 

Bill read 34. and passed. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

The Eart of RODEN rose and ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be permitted 
to address a few words to the House upon 
a subject which was most deeply interest- 
ing to himself, most important to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and most closely con- 
nected with the very existence of a large 
portion of the population. He lamented 
that it was not in his power to be present 
in the House the other night when the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) brought forward a measure 
for the relief of distress consequent upon 
the failure of the potato crop in Ireland. 
He (the Earl of Roden) did not wish to 
express an opinion upon the usefulness or 
efficacy of that measure ; for he was most 
willing to give credit to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters that they were anxious to do all that 
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lay in their power to meet the evils at pre- 
sent existing in Ireland ; and particularly 
he was ready to admit that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government in Ireland 
would be most anxious to discharge his 
duty in that respect. The course which 
the late Government took last year did 
them the greatest credit. They had pre- 
vented much distress; and, had they not 
been so ready to listen to whatever com- 
plaints were addressed to them, it was im- 
possible to say what the result might have 
been. But, whilst he entertained these 
feelings, he deemed it to be his duty, be- 
fore Parliament separated, having been re- 
cently an eye-witness of the circumstances 
of Ireland, to come over and state to the 
Parliament, and through Parliament to 


‘the country, the melancholy situation in 


which a large portion of our fellow sub- 
jects there were likely to be placed. Within 
the last few days he had traversed a great 
part of the province of Ulster, with the 
view of ascertaining its real condition; and 
he was not guilty of any exaggeration 
when he said that through the whole pro- 
gress of his journey he did not believe 
there was one field of potatoes which was 
not decaying, and rapidly decaying, in 
consequence of the disease which had ex- 
tended so widely among that species of 
food. But this was not all. He regretted 
to state that it was accompanied by another 
evil ; he alluded to a very great deficiency 
in the oat crop in that part of the country. 
Their Lordships would remember that the 
population there were not confined to the 
potato, but that oats formed a considerable 
portion of their food. So that, if the failure 
in the oat crop was at all equal to that of 
the potato, the calamity would indeed be 
most awful. There were various means of 
relief which might be adopted; and one 
which occurred to him at the present mo- 
ment was this: On the western coast of 
Ireland there was an abundance of food 
which required only the means of trans- 
portation to be made available for the whole 
country; he alluded to the fisheries on that 
coast. If these were encouraged, and fa- 
cilities were given for the conveyance of the 
fish to the interior, he believed that great be- 
nefits would accrue to the population. The 
manner in which the peasantry regarded 
the failure of the potato crop was most 
striking. They considered that calamity 
as a visitation from Heaven; and no one 
who travelled through the country could 
fail to observe with what patience and sub- 





mission they bore it. The noble Lord op- 
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posite (Lord Monteagle) had described the 
condition of the people in the south of Ire- 
land; and he (the Earl of Roden) had that 
morning received a letter which entirely 
confirmed his statement. He would merely 
observe, in conclusion, that he had drawn 
their Lordships’ attention to this subject 
in the hope that by so doing he should call 
forth the sympathies of those who had it 
in their power to assist in relieving the dis- 
tress which prevailed; and if his voice 
could reach the ears of the possessors of 
property in Ireland—if his voice could have 
any effect in speaking to them from that 
place on so solemn a question, he would be- 
seech them under any circumstances to 
come home to their own country and peo- 
ple—to live amongst and encourage them 
in the midst of the difficulties in which they 
stood—and to show to them that they 
were willing to share the evils which he 
feared the people of Ireland would ere long 
be forced to bear. 

The Eart of COURTOWN also ex- 
pressed his fervent hope that everything 
would be done to give employment to the 
Irish people. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that the con- 
stabulary in Ireland cost the country up- 
wards of 160,000/. a year, and he thought 
the money would be much better laid out if 
it were deyoted to the employment of the 
people. 

The Duke of GRAFTON said, he saw 
no reason why they should not supply the 
Irish people with food direetly. Why not 
send them biscuit ? He was sure that no 
Irishman would object to use the same 
biseuit on which their sailors were fed. 

The Eart of CLARENDON could not, 
he said, permit the discussion to close 
without tendering his best thanks to the 
noble Lord who had come from Ireland to 
make known the situation of that country; 
and he now appealed to all persons of pro- 
perty in that country to unite together, for 
the purpose of preventing the evils that 
were likely to flow from the present dread- 
ful calamity. This was, he said, a most 
important moment, and he could not per- 
mit the opportunity that was then pre- 
sented to him of adjuring every one, who 
had an interest in Ireland, and not only 
them, but of all others, to unite together 
for the purpose of making one common 
effort for relieving and mitigating the ex- 
isting distress ; for the statements that 
had been made by noble Lords regard- 
ing it only tended to confirm the melan- 
eholy reports which Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had received, and that occupied 
their most earnest and most anxious atten- 
tion. Iis only hope was, that the efforts 
they were about to make, and the measures 
they proposed to adopt, might, he would 
not say, effect a cure, but be at least the 
means of alleyiating the evil. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 27, 1846. 


MinuTEs.) PusBiic Bitis.—1° Arrest on Mesne Pro- 
cess. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Villiers, from Secular 
Clergymen and Laymen of the Congregation of Sedgley 
Park, in the Parish of Sedgley, professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, praying that the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill may pass into a Law.—By Mr, James Oswald, 
from Importers, Dealers, and Consumers of Foreign Coffee, 
praying that the Duty on Foreign Coffee may be reduced 
to Fourpence per Pound.—By Mr. Villiers, from certain 
Merchants and Corn Dealers of the Port of Liverpool, 
complaining of an Error in the Corn Bill respecting the 
Mode of levying the Duties on Rye, Peas, and Beans, and 
praying the House to pass an Amended Enactment.—By 
Sir William Somerville, from Richard Madden, of the 
City of Dublin, praying the House to institute due In- 
quiry into the System of granting City Attachments in 
Ireland, with a view to its Total Abrogation.—By Mr, 
James Oswald, from Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures, established by Royal Charter, in 
the City of Glasgow, against the Joint Stock Banks (Scot- 
land and Ireland) Bill.—By Sir William Somerviile, from 
Richard Madden, of the City of Dublin, praying the 
House to introduce a Clause into the Leases (Ireland) Bill 
to extend by Six Months the Time at present allowed by 
Law for Redeeming Freehold or Leasehold Property under 
Ejectment for Non-Payment of Rent in Ireland.— By Mr. 
Halsey, from Legally Qualified Practitioners in Medicine 
and Surgery, of Hitchin and Neighbourhood, against the 
Medical Practitioners Bill.—By Mr. Spooner, from Charles 
Andrew Thomson, Oporto Merchant, of Boston Grove, 
Brentford, in the County of Middlesex, complaining of 
having been ruined by various Legislative Enactments 
connected with the Curreney, and praying that the Mone- 
tary System of the Country may undergo a Searching In- 
quiry by the House.—From Proprietors and Inhabitants of 
Lands and Houses in and near Limerick, complaining of 
the Prevalence of Fever and other Diseases caused by the 
Obstruction of the Natural Course of the Shannon by 
certain Banks of Rubbish, and praying for their Removal. 
—From Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
and other Inhabitants of and in the Vicinity of the Edge- 
ware Road, Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
praying the House to adopt Measures for Redeeming and 
Extinguishing the Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and 
Vauxhall Bridges. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 28, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pupuic Binus. Received the Royal Assent. 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; Customs Duties 
(No. 2); Contagious Diseases; Small Debts; Pawn- 
brokers; Wreck and Salvage; Steam Navigation ; Drain- 
age of Lands; British Possessions; New Zealand Go- 
vernment; Waste Lands (Australia); Railway Commis- 
sioners; Private Bills; Poor Employment (Ireland) ; 
Public Works (Ireland) (No. 4); Public Works (Ireland) 
éNo. 61; Rateable Property (Ireland); Ejeetments (Ire- 
land); Leases (Ireland); Mandamus (Ireland) ; Fisheries 
(Ireland); Constabulary (Ireland); District Lunatic Asy- 
lums (Ireland), 
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THE PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT— 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSION- 
ERS. 


The Parliament was this day prorogued 
by Commission. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR having 
taken his seat at the foot of the Throne, to- 
gether with the other Lords Commissioners, 
viz., the Lord President of the Council (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), the Lord Privy 
Seal (the Earl of Minto), the Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Hoysehold (Earl Spencer), 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Lord Campbell), directed the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod to require 
the attendance of the Commons; who having 
appeared, preceded by their Speaker, and 
the Royal Assent having been given by 
Commission to some Bills, 


The LORD CHANCELLOR, on behalf 
of the Lorps Commissioners, delivered the 
following Speech :— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

WE are commanded by Her Majesty 
to express to you the warm Acknow- 
ledgments of Her Majesty for the 
public Spirit you have evinced in the 
Discharge of your laborious Duties 
during an anxious and protracted Ses- 
sion. 

Her Majesty trusts that you will be 
rewarded by witnessing the beneficial 
Results of the Measures, which have 
been sanctioned by Her Majesty, for 
the present Relaxation, and ultimate 
Repeal, of protective Duties on Corn 
and Sugar, 

Her Majesty entertains a confident 
Hope that the more free Admission of 
the Produce of Foreign Countries into 
the Home Market will increase the 
Comforts and better the Condition of 
the great Body of Her People. 

Her Majesty feels the greatest Sa- 
tisfaction in reflecting that Her Majes- 
ty’s Efforts to settle, in a manner con- 
sistent with National Honour, the con- 
flicting Claims of Great Britain and 
the United States, with respect to the 
Territory on the North-west Coast of 
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America, have been completely suc- 
cessful. 


Her Majesty continues to receive 
from all Foreign Powers the strongest 
Assurances of their Desire to cultivate 
friendly Relations with this Country. 

Her Majesty commands us to con- 
gratulate you on the victorious Course 
and happy Conclusion of the War in 
India, and Her Majesty has much 
Gratification in announcing to you that 
perfect Tranquillity prevails through- 
out the whole of the British Posses- 
sions in that Quarter of the World. 


Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

Her Majesty has observed with Sa- 
tisfaction the Care you have taken to 
prevent permanent Loss to the Reye- 
nue, and to maintain the Public Faith. 

Her Majesty has commanded us to 
acknowledge the Zeal and Unanimity 
with which you assented to the In- 
erease in the Naval and Military Es- 
timates, which a Regard to the Exi- 
gencies of the Public Service induced 
Her Majesty to propose for your Con- 
sideration. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


Her Majesty has to lament that the 
Recurrence of a Failure in the Potatoe 
Crop in an aggravated Degree will 
cause a serious Deficiency in the Quan- 
tity of a material Article of Food. 

Her Majesty has given Her cordial 
Assent to Measures by which this Ca- 
lamity may be mitigated in that Part 
of the United Kingdom where the Cul- 
tivation of the Potatoe has hitherto 
afforded the chief Supply for the Sub- 
sistence of the People. 

Her Majesty has seen with Plea- 
sure that a considerable Diminution 





of Crime and Outrage has taken place 
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in those Counties of Jreland which 
had been most disturbed. 

Her Majesty is confident that on 
your Return to your several Counties 
you will find a Spirit of Loyalty gene- 
rally prevalent. The Extension of 
Works of Improvement has increased 
the Demand for Labour, and the Tran- 
quillity of the Country has favoured 
the Pursuits of Industry in all its 
Branches. 

Her Majesty trusts that by a Com- 
bination of Prudence with Enterprise, 
and of a willing Obedience to Law 
with a Desire for social Progress, Her 
People will, through the Divine Bless- 
ing, enjoy the full Advantages of 
Peace. 

The Clerk at the Table then read the 
Royal Commission for proroguing the Par- 


liament, and the LORD CHANCELLOR 
then said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Wednesday the 
Fourth Day of November next, to be 
then here holden; and this Parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Wednes- 
day the Fourth Day of November 


next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 28, 1846. 


Mrnutes.] New Writs. For Derby Borough, v. Edward 
Strutt, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds.—For Clonmel, v. Right 
Hon. David Pigott, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Treland. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Mark Philips, from In- 
habitants of the Townships of Burnley and Habergham 
Eaves, otherwise Burnley cum Habergham Eaves, in the 
Parish of Whalley and County of Lancaster, praying that 
in order to fill up the Vacancy caused by the Disfranchise- 
ment of the Borough of Sudbury, the House will be 
pleased to Adopt Measures for Enfranchising the Town of 
Burghley cum Eaves, and empowering the Inhabitants to 
return One Member to serve in the Commons’ House 
of Parliament.—By Viscount Palmerston, from Owners 
and Occupiers of Houses in the Borough and Parish of 
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Tiverton, against the Rating of Tenements Bill.—By Mr, 
James Oswald, from John Whitelaw, in the Parish of Ba- 
rony, in the County of Lanark, following the Occupation 
of Power-loom Dresser, praying the House at once to 
Repeal all Laws restricting the Publication by Tongue or 
Pen of Theological Opinions.—By Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, from Thomas Phillips, Resident Proprietor of the 
Belle Vue Asylum, situate near Devizes, in the County of 
Wilts, and by Lord Alfred Paget, from Thomas Rowley, 
M.D., Medical Proprietor of a Licensed House situate at 
Sandfield, in the City and County of Lichfield, for Altera- 
tion of Law respecting Lunatics.—By Mr. Alderman Hum- 
phery, from Legally Qualified Practitioners of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Parishes of St. John and St, Olave, 
Southwark, in favour of the Medical Practitioners Bill.— 
—By Mr. Greene, from Board of Guardians of the Kin- 
sale Union, in the County of Cork, setting forth the 
Failure of the Potato Crop, and suggesting Measures 
for the Relief of the Poor in Ireland during the Im- 
pending Calamities—By several hon. Members, from a 
number of Metropolitan Parishes, praying the House to 
adopt Measures for Redeeming and Extinguishing the 
Tolls upon Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall Bridges. 
—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Charles Watts, late 
a Private in the 7ist Company of the Plymouth Division 
of Royal Marines, complaining of having been subjected 
to Cruel Treatment by Commander J. T. Paulson, and 
praying for an Investigation into the Conduct of the 
said Commander. 


POOR LAWS. 


Mr. BORTHWICK wished to have 
some proper understanding of the terms 
on which they were to separate with refer- 
ence to the important question of the Poor 
Law. It would be in the recollection of 
the House, that when the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government adopted the 
Poor Removal measure of the late Govern- 
ment, there stood in his (Mr. Borthwick’s) 
name a notice of Motion, with a view of 
referring that measure to a Select Com- 
mittee, instead of a Committee of the 
whole House. The noble Lord asked him 
to withdraw that Motion, because, on the 
part of the Government, he was ready at 
the beginning of next Session to consent 
to a close inquiry into the whole law of 
settlement. Subsequently there had also 
stood in his name a Notice of Motion for an 
inquiry into the whole operation of the 
Poor Law. He had, however, withdrawn 
that Motion, because he had felt that it 
was not fair to press it, as the Government 
had come into office only towards the end 
of the Session, and had not therefore had 
time to form their opinions on the various 
reports, such as that on district asylums 
and the Andover union. Nevertheless, he 
had expressed his intention of moving at 
the beginning of next Session, unless the 
Government did something on the subject, 
for a Select Committee of Inquiry into the 
whole operation of the Poor Law, founded 
on the reports to which he had adverted; 
he trusted, however, that he should be 
spared the necessity of giving notice on 
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the subject, for he felt he might confi- 
dently leave the matter in the hands of the 
Government. At the same time, he would 
ask whether it was the intention of the 
Government to take the whole operation of 
the Poor Law into consideration, with a 
view to introduce some measure on the 
subject at the beginning of next Ses- 
sion ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he would not 
venture, in the present state of the Poor 
Law, and of the inquiries lately made, to 
say what measure or inquiry Government 
would propose; but he would give this 
promise to the hon. Gentleman, that unless 
he (Lord J. Russell) did propose a full in- 
quiry in the name of the Government, or 
unless he took some steps to preclude the 
necessity of it, he should make no opposi- 
tion next Session to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the whole 
operation of the Poor Law. 


Prorogation of 


THE ANDOVER WITNESSES. 

Mr. WAKLEY begged to ask the right 
hon. the Home Secretary, whether his at- 
tention had been called to a letter in The 
Times newspaper of that morning from 
Mr. Tasker, a very respectable gentleman 
living in the neighbourhood of Andover. It 
appeared from his statements that the wit- 
nesses who had been called before the 
Committee of this House on the subject of 
the Andover Union had been sadly used 
since their return to Andover. It was 
really a matter of grave importance, and 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be immediately directed to it. It 


was quite clear that the parties would re- 
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ceive no protection from the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and must throw themselves 
upon that of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who was, in fact, at the head of the Poor 
Law administration. Nothing could be 
more necessary for the due course of jus- 
tice than that persons who had been ex- 
amined as witnesses should be protected 
from persecution for it. 

Sir G. GREY: I saw that there was a 
letter upon the subject in The Times this 
morning; I had not time to read it, in 
consequence of the pressure of other busi- 
ness; but I put it aside to read as soon as 
I can. Ido not know whether the law 
will enable me to interfere in the circum- 
stances not having read the letter; I in- 
tend to do so, but I must of course reserve 
my decision till after | have read it. 


Parliament. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The House was summoned by the Usher 
of the Black Rod to the House of Peers. 
Mr. Speaker then left the Chair, and was 
followed to the House of Peers by the 
Members present, when a Speech of the 
Lords Commissioners was delivered to both 
Houses by the Lord Chancellor; after 
which a Commission was read by the Clerk 
at the Table for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment until Wednesday, the 4th of Novem- 
ber next; and the Lords Commissioners 
then declared the Parliament prorogued 
accordingly. 

On the return of the Commons to their 
House, Mr. SPEAKER took his seat at the 
Table, and read the Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners, and the Louse then sepa- 
rated, 
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A TABLE OF ALL THE STATUTES 


Passed in the SIXTH Session of the FOURTEENTH Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


9° § 10° VICT. 





PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


a Act for the further Amendment of the 
Acts for the Extension and Promotion of 
Public Works in Ireland. 

II. An Act to authorize Grand Juries in Ireland, 
at the Spring Assizes of the present Year, to 
appoint Extraordinary Presentment Sessions : 
to empower such Sessions to make Present- 
ment for County Works, and to provide Funds 
for the Execution of such Works; and also to 
provide for the more prompt Payment of Con- 
tractors for Works under Grand Jury Present- 
ments in Ireland. 

Il]. An Act to encourage the Sea Fisheries of 
Ireland, by promoting and aiding with Grants 
Public Money the Construction of Piers, Har- 
bours, and other Works. 

IV. An Act to amend the Acts for promoting the 
Drainage of Lands, and Improvement of Navi- 
gation and Water Power in connexion with such 
Drainage, in Jreland ; and to afford Facilities 
for increased Employment for the labouring 
Classes in Works of Drainage during the pre- 
sent Year. 

V. An Act to amend an Act for regulating the 
Construction and Use of Buildings in the Me- 
tropolis and its Neighbourhood. 

VI. An Act to make Provision until the First Day 
of September One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven, for the Treatment of poor Persons 
afflicted with Fever in [reland. 

VIL. An Act to apply the Sum of Eight Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
six. 

VIII. An Act to make further Provisions as to 
unclaimed Stock and Dividends of the South 
Sea Company. 

IX. An Act for amending the Act for rendering 
effective the Services of the Chelsea Out-Pen- 
sioners, and extending it to the Out-Pensioners 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

X. An Act for regulating the Payment of the 
Out-Pensioners of Greenwich and Chelsea Hos- 
pitals. 

XI. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 





and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

XII. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

XIII. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 
United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and to 
extend the Time limited for those Purposes re- 
spectively until the Twenty-fifth Day of March 
One thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. 

XIV. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
March One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven, and from thence to the End of the then 
next Session of Parliament, the several Acts 
relating to Insolvent Debtors in India. 

XV. An Act for raising the Sum of Eighteen 
millions three hundred and eighty thousand two 
hundred Pounds by Exchequer Bills, for the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-six. 

XVI. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of cer- 
tain Lands in pursuance of the Recommenda- 
tion of the Inclosure Commissioners for Lng- 
land and Wales. 

XVII. An Act for the Abolition of the exclusive 
Privilege of Trading in Burghs in Scotland. 
XVIII. An Act to amend Two clerical Errors in 
an Act of the last Session, for regulating the 
Labour of Children, young Persons, and Wo- 

men in Print Works. 

XIX. An Act to amend an Act of the Second and 
Third Years of His late Majesty, by providing 
additional Booths or Polling Places at Elec- 
tions in Ireland where the Number of Electors 
whose Names shall begin with the same Letter 
of the Alphabet shall exceed a certain Number. 

XX. An Act to amend an Act of the Second 
Year of Her present Majesty, for providing for 
the Custody of certain Monies paid, in pursu- 
ance of the Standing Orders of either House of 
Parliament, by Subscribers to Works or Under- 
takings to be effected under the Authority of 
Parliament. 

XXI. An Act to enable the Right Honourable 
Henry Viscount Hardinge to receive the full 
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Benefit of an Annuity of Five thousand Pounds 
granted to him by the East India Company. 

XXII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Importation of Corn. 

XXIII. An Act to alter certain Duties of Customs. 

XXIV. An Act for removing some Defects in the 
Administration of Criminal Justice. 

XXV, An Act for preventing malicious Injuries 
to Persons and Property by Fire, or by explo- 
sive of destructive Substances. 

XXVI. An Act for abolishing the Office of Super- 
intendent of Convicts under Sentence of Trans- 
portation. 

XXVII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
Friendly Societies. 

XXVIII. An Act to facilitate the Dissolution of 
certain Railway Companies. 

XXIX. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, 
until the Fifth Day of August One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six, certain Duties on 
Sugar imported into the United Kingdom. 

XXX. An Act to define the Notice of Elections 
of Members to serve in Parliament for Cities, 
Towns, or Boroughs in Ireland, 

XXXI. An Act to settle an Annuity on Viscount 
Hardinge, and the Two next surviving Heirs 
Male of the Body of the said Viseount Hardinge 
to whom the Title of Viscount Hardinge shall 
descend, in consideration of his great and bril- 
liant Services, 

XXXII, An Act to settle an Annuity on Lord 
Gough and the Two next surviving Heirs Male 
of the Body of the said Lord Gough to whom 
the Title of Lord Gough shall descend, in con- 
sideration of his important Services. 

XXXII. An Act to aritnd the Laws relating to 
Corresponding Societies and the licensing of 
Lecture Rooms, 

XXXIV. An Act to enable the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Woods to construct a new Street 
from Spitalfields to Shoreditch. 

XXXV. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first 
Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight, and to the End of the then next 
Session of Parliament, an Act of the Tenth 
Year of King George the Fourth; for providing 
for the Government of Her Majesty’ 8 Settle- 
ments in Western Anstralia on the Western 
Coast of New Holland. 

XXXVI. An Act to continue until the First day 
of January One thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, and to the End of the then next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and to amend, an Act for 
establishing an Office for the Benefit of Coal- 
whippers of the Pott of London. 

XXXVITI. Ani Act to amend the Laws relating to 
the Office of Coroner and the Expences of "In- 
quests in Ireland. 

XXXVIIL. An Act to empower the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods to form a Royal Park 
in Battersea Fields in the County of Surrey. 

XXXIX. An Aet to enable the Commissioners of 
Ifer Majesty’s Woods to construct an Embank- 
ment and Roadway on the North Shore of the 
River Thames from Battersea Bridge to Vaux- 
hall Bridge, and to build a Suspension Bridge 
over the said River at or near Chelsea Hospital, 
with suitable Approaches therete, including a 
Street from Lower Sloan Street to the Northern 
Extremity of the Bridge. 

XL. An Act to declare certain Ropeworks not 
within the Operation of the Factory Acts. 

XLI. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until 





the Fifth Day of September One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six, certain Duties on Sugar 
imported into the United Kingdom. 

XLII. An Act to authorize a Loan from the Con- 
solidated Fund to the New Zealand Company. 
XLII. An Act to suspend until the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven the making of List and the Ballots and 
Enrolments for the Militia of the United 

Kingdom. 

XLIV. An Act to temove Doubts as to the Elec- 
tion of Members to serve in Parliament for the 
County of Chester, the Boroughs situate therein, 
and for the County of the City of Chester. 

XLV. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
September One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven certain of the Provisions of an Act 
of the Fifth and Sixth Years of Her present Ma- 
jesty, for amending the Constitution of the Go- 
vernment of Neu foundland. 

XLVI. An Act to continue until the Thirty-first 
Day of December One thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one an Act of the Fourth and Fifth 
Years of Her present Majesty, for authorizing 
and facilitating the Completion of a Survey of 
Great Britain, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the 
Isle of Man. 

XLVII. An Act to apply the Sum of Four Mil- 
lions out of the Consolidated Fund, and the 
Surplus of Ways and Means, to the Service of 
the Year One thousand eight hundred and forty- 


six. 

XLVIII. An Act for legalizing Art Unions. 

XLIX. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven, and to the End of the then next Session 
of Parliament, an Act for authorizing the 
Application of Highway Rates to Turnpike 
Roads. 

L, An Act to continue until the First Day of Octo- 
ber One thousand Eight hundred and forty- 
seven, and to the End of the then Session of 
Parliament, the Exemption of Inhabitants of 
Parishes, ‘Townships, and Villages from Liabi- 
lity to be rated as such, in respect of Stock in 
Trade or other Property, to the Relief of the 
Poor, 

LI. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts 
until the First Day of October One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, and to the End 
of the then next Session of Parliament. 

LII. An Act to continue to the First Day of Octo- 
ber One thousand eight hundred and forty-se- 
ven, and to the End of the then next Session of 
Parliament, the Act to amend the Laws relat- 
ing to Loan Societies. 

LHI. An Act to continue the Copyhold Commis- 
sion until the Thirty-first Day of July One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, and to 
the Enid of the then next Session of Parliament. 

LIV. An Act to extend to all Barristers practis- 
ing in the Superior Courts at Westminster the 
Privileges of Serjeants at Law in the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

LV. An Act to defray until the First Day of Au- 
gust One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and con- 
tingent and other Expences ‘of the Disembodied 
Militia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant 
Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern Offi- 
cers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, 
Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, Surgeons’ Mates, 
and | Serjeant Majors of the Militia ; and to au- 
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thorize the Employment of the Non-commis- 
sioned Officers. 

LVI. An Act to provide Forms of Proceedings 
under the Acts relating to the Duties of As- 
sessed Taxes, and the Duties on Profits arising 
from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices 
in England. 

LVII. An Act for regulating the Gauge of Rail- 
ways. 

LVIII. An Act to amend an Act of the Seventh 
and Eighth Years of Her present Majesty, for 
reducing, under certain Circumstances, the Du- 
ties payable upon Books and Engravings. 

LIX. An Act to relieve Her Majesty’s Subjects 
from certain Penalties and Disabilities in regard 
to Religious Opinions. 

LX. An Act to exempt from Stamp Duty Bonds 
and Warrants to confess Judgment executed by 
High Constables or Collectors of Grand Jury 
Cess, or their Sureties, in Jreland. 

LXI. An Act to amend an Act of the Seventh 
Year of King George the Fourth, for consoli- 
dating and amending the Laws relating to Pri- 
sons in Ireland. 

LXII. An Act to abolish Deodands, 

LXIH. An Act for granting certain Duties on 
Sugar and Molasses. 

LXIV. An Act to enable Courts of Law in IJre- 
land to give Relief against adverse Claims made 
upon Persons having no Interest in the Subject 
Matter of such Claims. 

LXV. An Act to provide for the more effectual 
Execution of the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace, and the better Administration of the 
Police, within the Borough of Wolverhampton 
and certain Parishes and Places in the Neigh- 
bourhood thereof, all in the County of Stafford. 

LXVI. An Act to amend the Laws relating to 
the Removal of the Poor. 

LXVII. An Act to remove Doubts concerning 
Citations, and Services and Execution of Dili- 
gence, in Scotland. 

LXVIII. An Act for better enabling the Burial 
Service to be performed in One Chapel where 
contiguous Burial Grounds shall have been 
provided for Two or more Parishes or Places, 

LXIX. An Act to authorize until the Thirty-first 
Day of July One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven, and to the End of the then next 
Session of Parliament, the Regulation of the 
Annuities and Premiums of the Naval Medical 
Supplemental Fund Society. 

LXX. An Act to amend the Act to facilitate the 
Inclosure and Improvement of Commons. 

LXXI. An Act to amend an Act of the present 
Session, intituled An Act to authorize Grand 
Juries in Ireland, at the Spring Assizes of the 
present Year, to appoint Extraordinary Pre- 
sentment Sessions ; to emp such Sessions 
to make Presentment for County Works ; and 
to provide Funds for the Execution of such 
Works ; and also to provide for the more 
prompt Payment of Contractors for Works un- 
der Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland. 

LXXII. An Act to amend the Act for Marriages 
in Ireland, and for registering such Marriages. 

LXXIII. An Act further to amend the Acts for 
the Commutation of Tithes in England and 

ales. 

LXXIV. An Act to encourage the Establishment 
of public Baths and Washhouses. 

LXXV. An Act to regulate Joint Stock Banks in 
Scotland and Ireland. 








LXXVI. An Act for the Abolition of the exclu. 
sive Privilege of Trading, or of regulating 
Trades, in Cities, Towns, or Boroughs in Jre- 
land. 

LXXVII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
the Offices of the House of Commons. 

LXXVIII. An Act to authorize a further Ad- 
vance of Money out of the Consolidated Fund 
towards defraying the Expence of County Works 
presented in /reland. 

LXXIX. An Act to continue until the Thirty- 
first Day of July One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven, and to the End of the then 
Session of Parliament, an Act of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years of Her present Majesty, for amend- 
ing the Law relative to Private Lunatic Asy- 
lums in Ireland. 

LXXX. An Act to authorize the Advance of Mo- 
ney out of the Consolidated Fund, for carrying 
on Public Works and Fisheries, and Employ- 
ment of the Poor. 

LXXXI. An Act for regulating the Deduction at 
the Bank of England of Income Tax Duty in 
respect of certain Offices. 

LXXXII. An Act to amend an Act of the present 
Session for authorizing a Loan from the Conso- 
lidated Fund to the New Zealand Company. 

LXXXIII. An Act to empower the Commissioners 
for the Issue of Loans for Public Works and 
Fisheries to make Loans in Money to the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, in lieu of 
Loans heretofore authorized to be made in Ex- 
chequer Bills. 

LXXXIV. An Act to amend the Law concerning 
Lunatic Asylums and the Care of Pauper Lu- 
naties in England. 

LXXXV. An Act to authorize the Application of 
Money for the Purposes of Loans for carrying 
on Public Works in Ireland. 

LXXXVI. An Act to extend and consolidate the 
Powers hitherto exercised by the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Jreland, and to appoint ad- 
ditional Commissioners. 

LXXXVII. An Act for promoting the voluntary 
Establishment in Boroughs and certain Cities 
and Towns in Jreland of public Baths and 
Washhouses. 

LXXXVIII. An Act to remove Doubts as to the 
Legality of certain Assignments of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Patronage. 

LXXXIX. An Act to continue certain Acts for 
regulating Turnpike Roads in Jreland until the 
Thirty-first Day of July One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven, and to the End of the 
then Session of Parliament. 

XC. An Act to prevent the Use of Stills by unli- 
censed Persons. 

XCI. An Act to continue certain Patent Commis- 
sions until the Exhibition of the Commissions 
revoking them. 

XCII. An Act to provide for the Preparation, 
Audit, and Presentation to Parliament of an- 
nual Accounts of the Receipt and Expenditure 
of the Naval and Military Departments. 

XCIII. An Act for compensating the Families of 
Persons killed by Accidents. 

XCIV. An Act to enable the Legislatures of cer- 
tain British Possessions to reduce or repeal 
certain Duties of Customs. 

XCV. An Act for the more easy Recovery of 
Small Debts and Demands in England. 

XCVI. An Act for the more Speedy Removal of 
certain Nuisances, and to enable the Privy 
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Council to make Regulations for the Preven- 
tion of contagious and epidemic Diseases until 
the Thirty-first Day of August One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, and to the End 
of the then next Session of Parliament. 

XCVII. An Act to provide for removing the 
Charge of the Constabulary Force in Ireland 
from the Counties, and for enlarging the Re- 
serve Force; and to make further Provision 
for the Regulation and Disposition of the said 
Constabulary Force. 

XCVIII. An Act to amend the Law for regu- 
jating the Hours of receiving and delivering 
Goods and Chattels as Pawns in Pawnbrokers 
Shops. 

XCIX. An Act for consolidating and amending 
the Laws relating to Wreck and Salvage. 

C. An Act for the Regulation of Steam Naviga- 
tion, and for requiring sea-going Vessels to 
carry Boats. 

CI. An Act to authorize the Advance of Public 
Money to a limited Amount, to promote the 
Improvement of Land in Great Britain and 
Ireland by Works of Drainage. 

CII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Customs. 

CIII. An Act to make further Provision for the 
Government of the New Zealand Islands. 

CIV. An Act to amend an Act for regulating the 
Sale of Waste Land belonging to the Crown in 
the Australian Colonies, and to make further 
Provision for the Management thereof. 

CV. An Act for constituting Commissioners of 
Railways. 

CVI. An Act for making preliminary Inquiries in 
certain Cases of Applications for Local Acts. 
CVII. An Act to facilitate the Employment of 
the labouring Poor for a limited Period in the 

distressed Districts in Jreland. ; 





CVIII. An Act to provide additional Funds for 
Loans and Grants for Public Works in Jreland. 

CIX. An Act to authorize a further Issue of 
Money in aid of Public Works of acknowledged 
Utility in poor Districts in Ireland. 

CX. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Valuation of rateable Property in Lreland. 

CXI. An Act to amend the Law in Ireland as to 
Ejectments and Distresses, and as to the Occu- 
pation of Lands. 

CXII. An Act to facilitate and encourage the 
granting of certain Leases for Terms of Years in 
Ireland. 

CXIII. An Act to improve the Proceedings in 
Prohibition and on Writs of Mandamus in Jre- 
land. 

CXIV. An Act for the further Amendment of an 
Act of the Sixth Year of Her present Majesty, 
for regulating the Jrish Fisheries. 

CXV. An Act to amend the Laws as to District 
Lunatic Asylums in Jreland ; to provide for the 
Expence of the Maintenance of certain Lunatic 
Poor removed from the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, Dublin, for Want of Room therein ; 
and to provide for the Salaries and Expences 
incident to the Office of Inspector of Lunatics 
in Ireland. 

CXVI. An Act to apply the Sum of Eight mil- 
lions three hundred fifty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-three Pounds Seventeen Shil- 
lings and Eleven-pence out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and Monies in the Exchequer, to the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-six, and to appropriate the Sup- 
plies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

CXVII. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of 
certain Lands pursuant to a special Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 


Wales. 
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DECLARED PUBLIC 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


i. AY Act for lighting with Gas the Town of |iv. An Act for granting more effectual Powers 


Downpatrick in the County of Down. 
ii. An Act for lighting with Gas the Town and 


Parish of Radclif’ and the Township of Pilking- 


for lighting with Gas the Town of Bury and the 
Neighbourhood thereofin the Parish of Bury in 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. 


ton, or Parts thereof, in the County Palatine of | vy. An Act to enable the United Company of Pro- 


Lancaster. 


iii, An Act for better puvery | and collecting the | 
atching and Church | vi. An Act for building a Bridge across the River 


Poor Rates, Lighting and 


Rates, in the Parish of Aylesbury, and the 
Highway Rates in the Township of Aylesbury 
and Hamlet of Walton respectively, in the 


County of Buckingham, 


prietors of the Ellesmere and Chester Canal to 
raise a further Sum of Money. 


Medway at Rochester in the County of Kent, 
with Approaches thereto ; for taking down the 
present Bridge ; and for amending the Acts re- 
lating to the same. 
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vii. An Act for repairing, improving, and main- 
taining certain Roads leading from the Borough 
of New Woodstock to Rollright Lane, and other 
Roads connected therewith, in the County of 
Oxford. 

yiii. ‘An Act for lighting with Gas the Town of 
Middleton and its Vicinity in the County of 
Lancaster. 

ix. An Aet for inclosing Lands in the Parish of 
Willingham in the County of Cambridge, and 
for draining and embanking certain Fen Lands 
and Low Grounds in the said Parish. 

x. An Act to enable the Company of Proprietors 
of the Manchester and Salford Waterworks to 
raise a further Sum of Money. 

xi. An Act for aitering, amending, and enlarging 
the Powers and Provisions of the several Acts 
passed in relation to the Monkland Navigation. 

xii, An Act for enabling the Trustees of the En- 
ficld Chase Road to make a Deviation or Altera- 
‘tion of the said Road from a Point near the Six- 
teenth Milestone in the Parish of North Mims 
to the Town of Hatfield in the County of Hert- 
ford. 

xiii. An Act for constructing a Wet Dock and 
other Works on the South Side of the River 
Wear at Sunderland-near-the-Sea in the County 
Palatine of Durham. 

xiv. An Act to amend and enlarge some of the 
Provisions of the Acts relating to the Great 
Western Railway Company, and to confirm the 
Purchase of certain Railways by the said Com- 
pany. 

xv. An Act for enabling the Taunton Gas Light 
and Coke Company, incorporated by the Taun- 
ton Gas Act, 1845, to borrow additional Money 
for the Purposes of the Company, and for con- 
firming a Purchase made by them; and for 
other Purposes. 

xvi. An Act for improving and maintaining the 
Port and Harbour of Helensburgh, in the County 
of Dumbarton. 

xvii. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
City and Neighbourhood of York. 

xviii. An Act to incorporate the Members of the 
Most Honourable and Loyal Society of Ancient 
Britons, commonly called the Welsh Charity 
School, and to enable them the better to carry 
on their charitable designs. 

xix. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Town and Environs of Boston in the County of 
Lincoln. 

xx. An Act for establishing a Cemetery at Bir- 
mingham in the County of Warwick. 

xxi, An Act to enable the Company of Proprietors 
of the Glasgow Waterworks to introduce an ad- 
ditional Supply of Water to the City and Su- 
burbs of Glasgow. 

xxii. An Act for providing an enlarged Site for 
rebuilding the Coal Market in the City of Lon- 
don, and for widening the Avenues in the Vici- 
nity thereof, and for efiecting other Improve- 
ments in the said City. 

xxiii. An Act for enabling the Parliamentary 
Trustees on the River Clyde and Harbour of 
Glasgow to acquire a Portion of the Lands of 
Stobcross and adjacent Grounds, and to con- 
struct thereon a Wet Dock or Tidal Basin, with 
certain additional Wharfs and other Works. 

xxiv. An Act for improving and maintaining the 
Harbour or Port of Sligo in the County of 
Sligo. 

xxv. An Act for constructing a Pier, and forming 





necessary Approaches thereto, in the Parish of 
Weston-super-Mare in the County of Somerset, 

xxvi. An Act for amending certain Acts of the 
Forty-third and Fiftieth Years of the Reign of 
His late Majesty King George the Third, relat- 
ing to the Port and Harbour of the Town and 
County of the Town of Southampton. 

xxvii. An Act for establishing a general Cemetery 
for the Interment of the Dead in the Neighbour. 
hood of the Towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse, in the County of Devon. 

xxviii. An Act for altering, amending, and en- 
larging the several Acts relating to the Im- 
provement of Birkenhead, Claughton -cum- 
Grange, and Part of Oxton, in the County of 
Chester. 

xxix. An Act for improving the Borough of Lei- 
cester. 

xxx. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, wa- 
tering, cleansing, regulating, and otherwise im- 
proving the Town of Southport in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, and for establishing and 
regulating a Market and Market Places therein. 

xxxi. An Act for extending the Limits of the 
Burgh of Helensburgh in the County of Dum- 
barton, for lighting, and cleansing the same, for 
establishing a Police therein, and for other Pur- 
poses relating thereto. 

xxxii. An Act to erect and constitute the Parishes 
of Old and New Monkland, and Parts of the 
Parishes of Bothwell and Shotts, in the County 
of Lanark, into One Police District, for the 
Establishment of an efficient Police Force there- 
in, and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

xxxili, An Act for incorporating the Gravesend 
and Milton Waterworks Company, and for more 
effectually supplying the Inhabitants of the 
Town and Parishes of Gravesend and Milton- 
next-Gravesend and the Parish of Northfect in 
the County of Kent with Water. 

xxxiv. An Act for granting more effectual Powers 
for supplying with Water the Town of Bury, 
and the several Townships of Walmersley-cum- 
Shuttleworth, Bury, and Elton, all in the Parish 
of Bury in the County Palatine of Laucaster. 

xxxv. An Act to amend the Provisions of ‘Two 
several Acts passed in the Third and Eighth 
Years of His Majesty King George the Fourth, 
for supplying with Water the Town of Liverpool 
and Harrington and Toxteth Park in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

xxxvi. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Town and Borough of Suaderland, and the 
Neighbourhood thereof, in the County of Dur- 
ham. 

xxxvii. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
Town and Borough of Sunderland, and the 
Neighbourhood thereof, in the County of Dur- 
ham. 

xxxviii. An Act for incorporating the Rotherham 
Gas Light and Coke Company, and for better 
supplying the Parish of Rotherham in the West 
Riding of the County of York with Gas. 

xxxix. An Act to enable the Bilston Gas Light 
and Coke Company to light with Gas the Town 
of Bilston, and certain other Townships, Pa- 
rishes, and Places, in the County of Stagord. 

xl. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
Townships of Bilton with Harrogate and Pai- 
nal, and certain Parts of the ‘Townships of 
Knaresborough and Scriven with Tentergate, 
adjacent thereto er intermixed therewith, all in 
the West Riding of the County of York. 
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xi. An Act for constructing and maintaining an 
Arcade between Argyle Street and Great Clyde 
Street in the City of Glasgow, to be called 
“The Union Arcade,” and for altering the Site 
of an intended Foot Passenger Bridge across 
the Clyde at Glasgow. 

xlii. An Act for the better and more effectual as- 
certaining, assessing, collecting, and levying the 
Poor Rate, and all other Rates and Assess- 
ments, in the Parish of Carshalton in the 
County of Surrey, and for the better Manage- 
ment of the Business and Affairs of the said 
Parish ; and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

xliii. An Act to incorporate the Members of the 
Institution called “The Royal Asylum of the 
Saint Ann’s Society,” and to enable them the 
better to carry on their charitable Designs. 

xliv. An Act for forming and regulating “The 
Electric Telegraph Company,” and to enable 
the said Company to work certain Letters 
Patents. 

xly. An Act for incorporating the ‘ Caledonian 
Insurance Company ;” for enabling the said 
Company to sue and be sued, to take and to 
hold Property ; for confirming the Rules and 
Regulations of the said Conipany; and for 
other Purposes relating thereto. 

xlvi. An Act for maintaining the Road from 
Deanburn in the County of Haddington, through 
Greenlaw in the County of Berwick, to Corn- 
hill in the County of Durham, with Branches 
from Carfrae Mill through Lawler, from 
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the Town of East Grinstead in the County of 
Sussex. 

lv. An Act to enable the South-eastern Railway 
Company to make and maintain a Railway 
from the Town of Rye to the Mouth of Rye 
Harbour. 

Ivi. An Act to enable the South-eastern Railway 
Company to construct an additional Station at 
Ashford in the County of Kent ; and for other 
Purposes. 

lvii. An Act to amend and enlarge the Powers of 
the Acts relating to the Edinburgh, Leith, and 
Granton Railway. 

Iviii. An Act for enabling the Newcastle and Dar- 
lington Junction Railway Company to make a 
Railway from or near Thirsk to Malton, with a 
Branch to Hemsley. 

lix. An Act for enabling the York and North Mid- 
land Railway Company to extend the Line of 
the Whitby and Pickering Railway to or near 
Castleton. 

Ix. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, Kil- 
marnock, and Ayr Railway Company to alter 
their Line near Xilmarnock, and to make 
Branches to Linwood, Swinlees, and the Kilmar- 
nock and Troon Railway. 

lxi. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway ; 
and to authorize the Formation of Branches 
from Busby to Irvine, and froin Irvine to the 
Harbour thereof, with a subsidiary Branch to 
Perceton Coalworks. 


Orange Lane to Swinton, and from Coldstream | \xii. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, Kil- 
2 | c) ey 


to Mount Pleasant, all in the County of Ber- 
wick ; and for maintaining the Bridge over the 
River Tweed at Coldstream. 


| 


| 


xlvii. An Act to enlarge the Term and Powers of | 
an Act made in the Sixth Year of the Reign of | lxiii. An Act for making Railways from the 


Hlis Majesty King George the Fourth, for re- 
anh and maintaining the Road from White- 
run, upon the Turnpike Road from Edinburgh 
to Greenlaw, passing through Thornydike and 
Westruther to Choicelee, upon the Turnpike Road 


from Greenlaw to Dunse, all in the County of | 


Berwick. 
xlviii. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act passed in the 


Second and Third Years of the Reign of Her | 


present Majesty, intituled dn Act for maintain- 
ing and regulating the Market in the Parish of 
Sidmouth in the County of Devon. 

xlix. An Act for more effectually supplying Water 
to the Inhabitants of the Town of Bolton, and 
several Townships and Places adjoining or near 
thereto, in the County of Lancaster. 

. An Act for the better supplying with Gas the 
Royal Burgh of Dundee, Suburbs thereof, and 
Places adjacent, in the County of Forfar. 

i An Act to authorize certain Alterations in 
the Line of the Syston and Peterborough Branch 
of the Midland Railway, and the Formation of 
certain other Branch Railways in connexion 
therewith. 

li, An Act for making a Railway from Maldon, 
through Witham, to Braintree, all in the County 
of Essex. 

liii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Eastern Union Railway in the Parish of Bentley 
to the Town of Hadleigh, all in the County of 
Suffolk, to be called “The Eastern Union and 

_ Hadleigh Junction Railway.” 

liv. An Act for making a Branch Railway from 
the London and Brighton Railway to or near to 
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marnock, and Ayr Railway Company to make a 
Branch from their Railway near Blair to Strath- 
aven; and to amend the Acts relating to such 
Railway. 


Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway to East- 
bourne, to Hailsham, and to Seaford and New- 
haven, and certain Deviations from the Line of 
the said Railway, all in the County of Sussez. 

Ixiv. An Act to authorize the South-eastern Rail- 
way Company to make a Railway from Tun- 
bridge Wells to join the Rye and Ashford Exten- 
sion of the Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Rail- 
way near Hastings. 

Ixy. An Act for enabling the York and North 
Midland Railway Company to make certain 
Branch Railways in the East Riding of the 
County of York ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixvi. An Act for enabling the York and North 
Midland Railway Company to make certain 
Branch Railways in the Rast Riding of the 
County of York ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixvii. An Act to empower the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company to make a Branch 
Railway from Rugby to the Syston and Peterbo- 
rough Railway near Stamford. 

Ixviii. An Act for making a Branch Railway 
from the Brighton and Chichester Railway to the 
Town of Littlehampton in the County of Sussex. 

Ixix. An Act for making a Branch Railway from 
the Brighton and Chichester Railway to the 
Town of Steyning in the County of Sussex. 

Ixx. An Act toenable the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railwaw Company to alter the Line of the 
Glasgow Junction Railway, and to form a Branch 
to South Queensferry. 

Ixxi. An Act for making a Railway from London 
to York, with Branches therefrom providing for 
the Counties of Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Rutland, Nottingham, and the 
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Three Divisions of the County of Lincoln a 
Railway Communication with London and York, 
to be called “The Great Northern Railway.” 

lxxii. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway Company to purchase the 
Ferry across the River Tay between Ferry- 
Port-on-Craig and Broughty. 

lxxiii. An Act to empower the North British 
Railway Company to construct certain Branch 
Railways in connexion with the Hawick Branch 
of the North British Railway. 

Ixxiv. An Act to authorize the Construction of 
several Branch Railways and other Works in 
connexion withthe North British Railway. 

Ixxv. An Act to enable the Scottish Midland Junc- 
tion Railway Company to make certain Branch 
Railways; and to amend the Act relating to 
such Railway. 

lxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Eastern Counties Railway at Marks Tay near 
Colchester to the Town of Sudbury in the County 
of Suffolk, and the Town of Halstead in the 
County of Esser, with a Branch Railway from 
the Eastern Union Railway to the Hythe at 
Colchester. 

lxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Scarborough Branch of the York and North 
Midland Railway at Norton near Malton to the 
Bridlington Branch of the Hull and Selby Rail- 
way at Great Driffield, with a Branch there- 
from. 

Ixxviii. An Act to enable the Arbroath and Forfar 
Railway Company to raise an additional Sum 
of Money; and to amend the Acts relating to 
the Company. 

lxxix. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway Company to alter their Line 
of Railway near to Dysart, to make a Branch 
Railway from Kinghorn to the Harbour of Pet- 
tycur, and for other Purposes relating to the 
said Company. 

Ixxx. An Act to empower the Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway to Bollington. 

Ixxxi. An Act for makinga Railway from Glasgow 
to Dumbarton and Lochlomond, and with 
Branches to Helensburgh and other Places, to 
be called “ The Caledonian and Dumbartonshire 
Junction Railway.” 

Ixxxii. An Act for making a Railway from Ozford 
to the London and Birmingham Railway at 
Bletchley in the County of Buckingham. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
C oydun and Epsom Railway at Epsom to the 
‘Town of Po-tsmouth, to be called “ The Di-ect 
London and Po: tsmouth Railway.” 

Ixxxiv. An Act for making a Railway from Hare- 
castle to join the Manchester and Birmingham 
Railway at or near the Sandbach Station 
thereon. 

Ixxxv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Mac- 
clesfield to the Trent Valley Railway at Colwich, 
with Branches. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Mac- 
clesfield to join the Birmingham and Derby Line 
of the Midland Railways, with a Branch to 
Stoke-upon- Trent. 

Ixxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from Bel- 

fast to Downpatrick, with Branches to the Towns 
of Holywood, Newtownards, Bangor, and Donag- 
hadee, all in the County of Down. 





Ixxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Great Grimsby by Louth and Alford to Boston, 
all in the County of Lincoln, to be called “ 'The 
East Lincolnshire Railway.” 

Ixxxix. An Act for enabling the York and North 
Midland Railway Company to make a more di- 
rect Line of Railway between York and Leeds. 

xe. An Act for making a Railway, to be called 
“The Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Junction Railway,” with a Branch to the 
Town of Hawes. 

xci. An Act for making a Railway from the Ches- 
ter and Birkenhead Railway to the Manchester 
and Birmingham Railway, with Branches there- 
from, to be called “ The Birkenhead, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire Junction Railway.” 

xcii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Leeds and Bradford Extension Railway to the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, with a diverg- 
ing Line therefrom to Lancaster, to be called 
“The North-western Railway.” 

xciii, An Act for making a Railway from the Line 
of the Syston and Peterborough Railway in the 
Parish of Helpstone, near to the Town of Stam- 

ford, to the Line of the Wisbech Branch of the 
Lynn and Ely Railway at or near to the Town 
ot Wisbech, to be called “ The Boston, Stamford 
and Birmingham Railway.” 

xeiv. An Act for improving and maintaining the 
Harbour of Port Ellen in the County of Argyll. 

xev. An Act for enabling the Newcastle and Dar- 
lington Junction Railway Company to make a 
Railway from the Line of the Great North of 
England Railway to or near to Boroughbridge. 

xevi. An Act for enabling the Newcastle and Dar- 
lington Junction Railway Company to make a 
Railway from the Line of the Great North of 
England Railway to Bedale. 

xevii. An Act to empower the LZastern Union 
Railway Company to complete the astern 
Union Railway from the Junction thereof with 
the Line of the Eastern Counties Railway at 
Ardleigh to Colchester. 

xeviii. An Act for making certain new Lines and 
Deviations in the Line of the Great Grimsby 
and Sheffield Junction Railway, and for con- 
structing a Branch therefrom to the Town of 
Caistor, all in the Parts of Lindsey in the County 
of Lincoln. 

xeix. An Act for enabling the Great Grimsby and 
Sheffield Junction Railway Company to make an 
Extension from the Market Ras’n Branch from 
the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction Railway 
to communicate with the City of Lincoln, and 
also a Branch to the Town of Burton-upon- 
Humber, and other Works connected there- 
with. 

ce. An Act to authorize the Great Grimsby and 
Sheffield Junction Railway Company to make an 
Extension from their Line of Railway in the 
Parish of Bole in the County of Nottingham, to 
the Town of Newark-upon-Trent in the same 
County. 

ci. An Act for establishing a Steam Communica- 
tion across the River Humber in connexion with 
“The Great Grimsby and Sheffield Junction 
Railway.” 

cii. An Act to empower the Midland Railway 
Company to make a Railway from Pye Bridge 
to the Clay Cross Station of the Midland Rail- 
way, and a Branch in the Parish of Crich. 

ciii. An Act for making a Railway from Aberdeen 
to Inverness, with Branches to Banff, Portsoy, 
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Garmouth, and Burghead, to be called “ The 
Great North of Scotland Railway.” 

civ. An Act to enable the Ballochney Railway 
Company to improve the Gauge of their Rails. 

ev. An Act for makinga Railway Communication 
between the City of Bristol and the proposed 
South Wales Railway in the County of Mon- 
mouth, with a Branch Railway therefrom. 

evi. An Act for amending an Act passed in the 
Thirtieth Year of the Reign of His late Majesty 
King George the Third, for making and main- 
taining a navigable Communication between 
Stowmarket and Ipswich in the County of Suffolk, 
so as to enable the Trustees of such Act to 
lease the said Navigation; and for other Pur- 
poses connected therewith. 

evii. An Act to enable the Slamannan Railway 
Company to make a Railway to Borrowstouness, 
with Branches to the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway. 

eviii. An Act for making a Pier from the Common 
Hard at the Eastern or Portsmouth Side of the 
Harbour of Portsmouth in the Parish of Portsea 
in the County of Southampton. 

eix. An Act for enabling the Trustees of the Li- 
verpool Docks to construct additional Wet Docks 
and other Works, and to raise a further Sum of 
Money ; and for extending and amending the 
Acts relating to the Docks and Harbour of 
Liverpool. 

ex. An Act for constructing Docks and other 
Works at Coble Dean in the County of Northum- 
berland, and in the Borough and County of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to be called “ The Nor- 
thumberland Docks.” 

exi. An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Inhabitants of the City of Lincoln, and certain 
Parishes and Places adjacent thereto in the 
County of Lincoln. 

exii. An Act for the better supplying with Water 
the Town and Borough of Warrington, or Parts 
thereof, in the Counties of Zancaster and Ches- 
ter, and the Townships of Latchford and Appleton 
in the last-mentioned County. 

exiii. An Act for supplying with Water the Ham- 
lets or Places of High and Low Harrogate in 
the several Townships of Knaresborough, Pannal 
Bilton-with- Harrogate, and Scriven-with-Tenter- 
gate, in the Parishes of Knaresborough and Pan- 
nal, in the West Riding of the County of York. 

exiv. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
Town and Borough of Stafford, and the several 
Parishes and Townships of Saint Mary and 
Saint Chad in Stafford, Castle Church, "Hopton 
and Coton, and Tillington, all in the County of 
Stafford. 

exy. An Act for lighting with Gas and supply- 
ing with Water the Town of Hartlepool and the 
Neighbourhood thereof in the County of Durham. 

exvi. An Act for better supplying with Gas and 
Water the Town and Parish of Kendal in the 
County of Westmoreland. 

exvii. An Act for lighting with Gas the Parish 
and Borough of Great Grimsby in the County 
of Lincoln. 

exviili, An Act for supplying and lighting the 
Town of Hamilton and Places adjacent thereto 
with Gas. 

exix. An Act for better paving, lighting, cleans- 
ing, regulating, and improving the Town of 
Burnley in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
and for better supplying the Inhabitants thereof 
with Water. 








exx. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act passed in the 
First Year of the Reign of Her present Ma- 
jesty, intituled An Act to enable the Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Liver- 
pool to open and widen certain Streets and Places, 
and otherwise to improve the same; and to enable 
the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses to ap- 
propriate certain Lands, Tenements, and Heredi- 
taments for public Purposes, and also to erect public 
Buildings. 

exxi. An Act for lighting with Gas the Borough 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and for varying and 
extending the Powers of the several Acts for 
regulating and improving the said Borough. 

exxii. An Act for paving the Footways in the 
Town of Sittingbourne in the Parish of Sitting- 
bourne, in the County of Kent, and for lighting 
the Streets, and for the Removal and Preven- 
tion of Nuisances and Annoyances within the 
said Parish. 

exxiii. An Act for widening, altering, and im- 
proving certain Streets within the City of York ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exxiv. An Act for paving, cleansing, draining, 
and improving the Town of Bromsgrove, for 
opening a new Street therein and in the Parish 
of Stoke Prior, both in the County of Worcester, 
and for the better assessing and collecting the 
Poor, Church, and Highway Rates within the 
Parish of Bromsgrove. 

exxv. An Act for regulating the Repair and 
Maintenance of the Roads and Streets within 
the Town of Leith, and the Assessments payable 
in respect thereof. 

exxvi. An Act for more effectually regulating the 
Salford Hundred Court, for extending the Juris- 
diction and Powers of the said Court, and for 
establishing and constituting it as a Court of 
Record. 

exxvii. An Act for the Improvement of the Sew- 
erage and Drainage of the Borough of Liverpool, 
and for making further Provisions for the sana- 
tory Regulation of the said Borough. 

exxviii. An Act for improving the Drainage of 
the Vallies of the Rye and Derwent in the North 
and East Ridings of the County of York. 

exxix. An Act for making a Railway from Exeter 
to Ermouth, to be called “The Exeter and Ex- 
mouth Railway.” 

exxx, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Pollock and Govan Railway to the River Clyde 
and Harbour of Glasgow, with Branches to be 
called “The General Terminus and Glasgow 
Harbour Railway.” 

exxxi. An Act for amending the Acts relating to 
the London and South-western Railway Com- 
pany; and to authorize the said Company to 
enter into Contracts and to complete Arrange- 
ments with certain other Railway Companies. 

exxxii. An Act for enabling the Norfolk Railway 
Company to purchase or lease the Lowestoft 
Railway, Harbour, and Navigation. 

exxxiii. An Act to enable the Dundee and Ar- 
broath Railway Company to make a Railway 
from their Line at Broughty to Broughty Ferry 
Castle, and another Railway from their Line at 
Geordies Burn to the Arbroath and Forfar Rail- 
way at Almeriecloss. 

exxxiy. An Act for making a Railway from Kin- 
tore to Alford, to be called “The Alford Valley 
Railway.” 

exxxy. An Act for making a Railway from Dyce 
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to Fraserburgh, with a Branch to Peterhead, to 
be called “The Great North of Scotland ( Kastern 
Extension) Railway.” 

exxxvi. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway Company to extend their 
Line of Railway from Cupar to Newport. 

exxxvii, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Town of Oban to Crianlarich, in the County 
of Perth with a Branch to Lochlomond, to be 
called “The Scottish Grand Junction Rail- 
way.” 

exxxviii. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway Company to make a Railway 
from their Line at Thornton to Dunfermline. 

exxxix. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and 
Northern Railway Company to make a Rail- 
way from Newburgh to the Scottish Central 
Railway at Hilton. 

exl. An Act to enable the Great Leinster and 
Munster Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to Clonmel. 

exli. An Act for making a Railway from and out 
of the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston 
Direct Railway near to Pollokshaws to the 
Town of Strathaven. 

exlii. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Barrhead, 
and Neilston Direct Railway Company to make 
Branch Railways to Thornliebank and House- 
hill; and to amend the Act relating to such 
Railway. 

exliii. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway to the River and Frith of 
Clyde at or near Greenock, and a Pier or 
Wharf in connexion therewith, 

exliv. An Act for extending the Time for taking 
Lands, and for completing the Undertaking 
called ‘‘ The Thames Haven Dock and Railway,” 
authorized to be made by Two Acts passed in 
the Seventh Year of the Reign of His late Ma- 
jesty, and the Sixth Year of the Reign of Her 
present Majesty. 

exly. An Act to enable the Bridgewater and 
Taunton Canal Company to make a Railway 
from Bridgewater to the Bristol Channel at or 
near Stolford in the County of Somerset, with 
Branches therefrom, and to make a Harbour 
at or near Stolford. 

exlyi. An Act for constructing Docks, Walls, 
Warchouses, and other Works at Toxteth Park 
in the County of Lancaster, to be called “ The 
Herculaneum Docks.” 

exlvii. An Act to authorize the Sale of the Monk- 
land Navigation to the Company of Proprietors 
of the Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

exlviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Borough of Cork through Blackrock to the 
Town of Passage West. 

exlix. An Act to enable the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company to make a Railway from 
Northallerton to the Stockton and Hartlepool 
Railway. 

cl. An Act to enable the Scottish Central Rail- 
way Company to make a Branch Railway by 
Alloa Ferry to Tillicoultry. 

cli. An Act to enable the Slamannan Railway 
Company to make Branch Railways to Bath- 
gate and Jaweraig. 

clii. An Act to empower the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company to enlarge their 
Stations in London ; and for other Purposes. 

cliii. An Act for enabling the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company to make certain Deviations 





in the Line of the Saint Helens Branch of the 
said Railway. 

cliv. An Act to enable the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company to alter and extend the Line 
of Part of their Railway ; and for other Pur- 


ses. 

Pm Act for making a Railway from or near 
the Ambergate Station of the Midland Railway, 
through Nottingham, to Spalding and Boston, 
with Branches therefrom, and for enabling the 
Company to purchase the Nottingham and 
Grantham Canals, 

clyi. An Act to empower the Midland Railway 
Company to make several Branches from the 
Erewash Valley Railway. 

elvii. An Act to empower the Midland Railway 
Company to make a Railway from the Midland 
Railway at Clay Cross to join the Nottingham 
and Lincoln Railway, with Branches. 

elviii, An Act for making a Railway from Ferry- 
hill near Aberdeen to Aboyne, to be called “ The 
Deeside Railway.” 

clix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Raii- 
way to the Town of Kilmarnock, with certain 
Branches therefrom, to be ealled “ The Glas- 
gow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway,” 
and to purchase the Ardrossan Railway and 
Harbour. 

elx. An Act to enable the Wilsontown, Morning- 
side and Coltness Railway Company to make a 
Branch to the Caledonian Railway. 

celxi. An Act to enable the Wilsontown, Morning- 
side and Coltness Railway Company to improve 
their Line, and to make Branch Railways to 
Shotts and Climpy. 

elxii. An Act to enable the Wilsontown, Morn- 
ingside, and Coltness Railway Company to 
make a Branch Railway to the Town of Bath- 


gate. 

elxiii. An Act to empower the Midland Railway 
Company to make a Railway from Nottingham 
to Mansjield. 

elxiv. An Act for making a Railway from Knavres- 
borough to or near to the City of York, to be 
called “ The Hast and West Yorkshire June- 
tion Railway.” 

elxy. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway to the Scottish 
Central Railway, to be called “ The Stirling- 
shire Midland Junction Railway.” 

elxvi, An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway at West Drayton to 
Uxbridge in Middlesex, 

elxyii. An Act for making a Railway from Wea- 
ford to Carlow. 

elxviii. An Act for extending and altering some 
of the Provisions of the Acts relating to the 
Great Leinster and Mumster Railway. 

clxix. An Act to empower the Norfolk Railway 
Company to make a Railway Communication 
between the Dereham Branch of the Norfolk 
Railway and the Towns of Wells and Blake- 
ney in the County of Norfolk. 

elxx. An Act for making a Railway from Royston 
to Hitchin. 

elxxi, An Act for making a Railway from Reading 
to Guildford and Reigate. 

elxxii. An Act for making a Railway from Ches- 
wh to Newmarket, with a Branch to Cam- 
rege. 

clxxili, An Act to enable the London and South- 
western Railway Company to make a Branch 
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Railway to Farnham in the County of Surrey 
and Alton in the County of Southampton. 

elxxiv. An Act to enable the London and South- 
western Rallway Company to make a Branch 
Railway to Chertsey and Egham in the County 
of Surrey. 

elxxv. An Act to enable the London and South- 
western Railway Company to make a Branch 
Railway to Hampton Cowt Bridge in the 
County of Surrey, 

elxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Scottish Central Railway at Dunblane by Doune 
to Callander, to be called “ The Dunblane, 
Doune, and Callander Railway.” 

elxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from Skip- 
ion to York, to be called “ The Wharfdale 
Railway.” 

elxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from Stot- 
field and Lossiemowth Harbour to Elgin, 
Rothes, and Craigellachie, to be called “ The 
Morayshire Railway.” 

elxxix. An Act to enable the Monkland and Kirk- 
intilloch Railway Company to make Branch 

tailways to Chapel Hall and the Glasgow, 

Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway. 

clxxx. An Act to enable the Scottish Central 
Railway Company to make a Branch Railway 
to Denny in the County of Stirling. 

clxxxi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Yeovil Branch of the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way to or towards the Town of Crewkerne in 
the County of Somerset ; and for amending the 
Acts relating to the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way. 

elxxxii. An Act for vesting the Aylesbury Rail- 
way in the London and Birmingham Railway 
Company. : 

elxxxiii. An Act to enable the Saint Helens 
Canal and Railway Company to make a Rail- 
way from the Township of Eccleston to the Town- 
ship of Garston, with Branches therefrom, and 
Docks at Garston aforesaid, all in the County 
of Lancaster. 

elxxxiv. An Act for making a Harbour and Docks 
at Heysham on Morecambe Bay in the County 
of Lancasier, and a Railway in connexion 
therewith. 

elxxxy. An Act to empower the Wakefield, Pon- 
tefract, and Goole Railway Company to make 
‘Three several Branch Railways. 

elxxxvi. An Act for erecting the Town or Village 
of Ardrossan and Places adjacent in the County 
of Ayr into a Burgh of Barony; for paving, 
lighting, and cleansing the same; for estab- 
lishing a Police therein ; and for other Pur- 
poses relating thereto. 

elxxxvii. An Act for enabing the Shefield, Ashton 
under Lyne, and Manchester Railway Company 
to provide additional Station Room at Sheffield, 
and also to make a Branch Railway to Dukin- 
field, and to purchase and maintain a Branch 
already made from their Main Line to Glossop; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxxxviii. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway to the Pollock and Govan 
Railway ; and to amend the Acts relating to 
the said Railway. 

elxxxix. An Act to enable the Scottish Central 
Railway Company to make certain Terminal 
Branches and other Works at the City of 
Perth, 

exc. An Act for making a Railway from the 





Edinburgh and Northern Railway at Markinch 
to Anstruther Easter, with a Branch to the 
virkland Works, to be called “ The East of 

Fife Railway.” 

exci. An Act to enable the Scottish Central Rail- 
way Company to make a Branch Railway to 
Crief in the County of Perth. 

excii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Chea- 
die in the County of Chester to or near to the 
Ambergate Station of the Midlands Railway in 
the County of Derby, to be called “ The Man- 
chester, Buxton, Matlock, and Midlands June- 
tion Railway.” 

exciii. An Act for enabling the Grand Junction 
Railway Company to make a Branch Line of 
Railway from Huyton to Warrington ; and for 
amending the former Acts relating to the said 
Company. 

exciy. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Town of Mallow to the Town of Fermoy. 

excy. An Act for making a Railway from the 
City or Borough of Limerick to the Borough 
of Ennis, with Branches to the Towns of Clare 
and Killaloe, and to join the Great Southern 
and Western Railway. 

exevi. An Act to enable the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company to extend their 
Railway from their present Terminus in the 
City of Cork to the River Lee in tho same 
City. 

exevii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Southern and Western Railway at the 
Townland of Carne or Curraghane to the 
Town of Mountmellick. 

excyiii. An Act for completing a Railway Com- 
munication between the Town of Clonmel and 
the Great Southern and Western Railway at or 
near the Town of Thurles. 

excix. An Act for making a Railway from Dublin 
to Dundrum and Rathfarnham, to be called 
“The Dublin, Dundrum, and Rathfarnkam 
Railway.” 

ec. An Act for making a Railway from the Town 
of Mallow to the Town of Killarney, to be 
called ‘* The Ai/larney Junction Railway. 

eci. An Act for making a Railway from the Glas- 
gow, Barrhead, and Neilston Direct Railway 
to the Caledonian Railway. 

ecii. An Act for making a Railway from Stirling 
to Dunfermline, with Branches to Tillicoultry 
and to Alloa Harbour, to be called “ The 
Stirling and Dunfermline Railway.” 

eciii. An Act to enable the Midland Railway 
Company to make a Railway from Burton- 
upon-Trent to Nuneaton, with Branches, and 
to purchase the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal. 

eciv. An Act to consolidate the London and 
Birmingham Grand Junction, and Manchester 
and Birmingham Railway Companies. 

eev. An Act to enable the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company to make a Railway from 
Epping to a Point of Junction with the Col- 
chester Line of the Eastern Countics Railway 
at or near the Ilford Station thereon. 

ecvi. An Act to enable the Wishaw and Coltness 
Railway Company to make a Branch Railway 
from the Wishaw and Coltness Railway to 
Murdieston, with a Branch to Goodockhill, 

eevii. An Act for enabling the Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway Company to make a certain 

Branch Railway in the County of Northwnber- 


land. 
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eeviii, An Act for making a Railway and Branch 
Railway, to be called “ The Waterford, Wex- 
ford, Wicklow, and Dublin Railway.” 

ecix, An Act for making and maintaining a Rail- 
way from Yemplemore to Nenagh. 

ecx. An Act to enable the Midland Great West- 
ern Railway of Ireland Company to make a 
Deviation in the authorized Line of the said 
Railway, and also a Branch Railway to the 
River Liffey. 

ecxi. An Act to enable the Kilmarnock and 
Troon Railway Company to let on Lease their 
Railway to the Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, 
and Ayr Railway Company ; and to authorize 
the said Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock and 
Ayr Railway Company to alter Parts of the 
said Kilmarnock and Troon Railway, and to 
construct certain Branch Railways in connex- 
ion therewith. 

eexii. An Act for empowering the Wakefield, 
Pontefract, and Goole Railway Company to 
construct a Jetty and other Works, and to pro- 
vide a Station, Coal Staiths, and other Conve- 
niences, at the Port of Goole ; and for other 
Purposes relating to the said Port. 

ecxiii An Act for extending the Line of the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway to the Bridge 
of Bray in the County of Dublin. 

eexiv. An Act to provide for the Repair of the 
Parish Church of South Leith in the County of 
Edinburgh, and for the Administration of the 
Property and Revenues thereof; to alter the 
existing Mode of electing a Minister to the 
Second Charge of the said Church and Parish ; 
to confirm the Proceedings of the Heritors of 
the said Parish relating to the Purchase of a 
suitable House as a Manse ; and to effect other 
Objects in connexion with the said Church and 
Parish. 

ecxv. An Act to enable the Chard Canal Com- 
pany to convert into a Railway the Portion of 
the Chard Canal from Creech Saint Michael to 
minster, all in the County of Somerset. 

eexvi. An Act for lighting with Gas the Town 
and Borough of Stockton and other Places in 
the Counties of Durham and York. 

eexvii. An Act for better supplying with Gas the 
City of Worcester and the Suburbs thereof. 

ecxviii. An Act for regulating the Markets and 
Fairs in the Borough and Town of Yeovil in 
the County of Somerset. 

ecxix. An Act for providing Market Places and 
for regulating the Markets and Fairs in the 
Borough of Manchester in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster. 

ecxx. An Act for more effectually supplying with 
Water the City of Bath, and several Parishes 
and Places adjacent thereto. 

ecxxi. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Town and Borough of Newport in the County 
of Monmouth, 

eexxii. An Act for supplying with Water the City 
of Bristol and certain Parishes adjacent thereto 
in the Counties of Gloucester and Somerset. 

cexxiii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Witham Navigation, and to reduce the Tolls on 
the said Navigation. 

eexxiv. An Act to enable the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Company to make 
a Railway from Mullingar to Athlone. 

ecxxv. An Act for better assessing and collecting 
the Poor Rates, Highway Rates, Borough 
Rates, County Rates, Lighting, Watching, and 





Cleansing Rates, and all other Parochial Rates, 
on small Tenements, in the Parish of Aston 
justa Birmingham in the County of Warwick. 

eexxvi. An Act for better raising and more se- 
curely constituting the Fund for the Relief of 
Widows and Children of Burgh and Parochial 
Schoolmasters in Scotland. 

eexxvii. An Act for more effectually maintaining 
and repairing certain Roads in the Counties of 
Banff, Aberdeen, and Elgin. 

eexxviii. An Act to enable the Dundee and Perth 
Railway Company to alter their Line at Inchyra 
and Lairwell, and to extend the same towards 
the Penitentiary at Perth. 

eexxix. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to make Branch Railways from the 
Castlecary Branch of the Caledonian Railway 
to the Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge 
Railway. 

eexxx. An Act for enabling the Sheffield, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway Company 
to make Branch Railways from or in connexion 
with their Main Line of Railway to Whaley 
Bridge and Hayfield, to be called ‘‘ The Whaley 
Bridge and Hayjield Branches.” 

ecxxxi. An Act for vesting in the Grand Junction 
Railway Company and the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway Company the North Union 
Railway, and all the Works, Property, and 
Effects appertaining thereto. 

ecxxxii. An Act for making a Railway from Bir- 
mingham to Lichfield, to be called ‘‘ The Bir- 
mingham, Lichfield, and Manchester Railway.” 

ecxxxlii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Oxford and Bletchley Junction Railway to 
Buckingham and Brackley. 

ecxxxiv. An Act to enable the London and 
Croydon Railway Company to construct a 
Branch to Deptford; and for amending the 
Acts relating to such Railway. 

eexxxv. An Act for enabling the Newcastle and 
Darlington Junction Railway Company to pur- 
chase the Durham and Sunderland Railway 
and the Wearmouth Dock. 

ecxxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway at Maidenhead in 
Berkshire to the Town of High Wycombe in the 
County of Buckingham. 

eexxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Johnstone to the Bridge of Weir, with a 
Branch to Kilbarchan, to be called “ The Ayr- 
shire and Bridge of Weir Railway.” 

ecxxxviii, An Act for making a Railway from 
Ashburton in the County of Devon to join the 
South Devon Railway. 

eexxxix. An Act for extending the Line of the 
South Wales Railway, and for making certain 
Alterations of the said Railway, and certain 
Branch Railways in connexion therewith. 

ecxl. An Act for making a Railway from Glou- 
cester to the Monmouth and Hereford Railway, 
and to the South Wales Railway at Awre, to 
be called ‘‘ The Gloucester and Dean Forest 
Railway.” 

ecxli. An Act for enabling the Hull and Selby 
Railway Company to lease and also to sell their 
Railway to the York and North Midland and 
Manchester and Leeds Railway Companies, or 
one of them; and to authorize the raising of 
additional Money by both or either of the last- 
mentioned Companies for those and other Pur- 
poses. 

cexlii, An Act for enabling the Great North of 
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England Railway Company to lease and also to 
sell their Railway to the Newcastle and Dar- 
lington Junction Railway Company; and to 
authorize the raising of additional Money by 
the said last-mentioned Company for those and 
other Purposes. 

ecxliii. An Act for vesting the Leicester and 
Swanningtonr Railway in the Midland Railway 
Company. 

ecxliv. An Act for carrying into effect certain 
Arrangements between the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company and the Company 
of Proprietors of the Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gations, and for granting certain Powers to the 
said respective Companies. 

cexlv. An Act for making a Railway from Newry 
in the Counties of Armagh and Down to Ros- 
trevor in the County of Down, with a Branch 
to Warrenpoint in the same County. 

eexlvi. An Act for making a Railway from Pres- 
ton in the County Palatine of Lancaster to 
Clitheroe in the same County Palatine. 

cexlvii. An Act to authorize the widening and 
Enlargement of Part of the Line of the York 
and North Midland Railway, or the Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of a Railway adjoining 
thereto. 

eexlviii. An Act to empower the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company to extend their 
Line at Leamington, and to enlarge their 
Stations at Coventry and Rugby; and tor other 
Purposes. 

ecxlix. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to deviate the Line of the said Rail- 
way inthe Vicinity of Carlisle. 

ecl. An Act to authorize the North Wales Mine- 
ral Railway Company to make certain Branches, 
and also to make a Deviation in their present 
Line of Railway. 

ecli. An Act for the Consolidation of the Shrews- 








bury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction and the | 


North Wales Mineral Railway Campanies. 

eclii. An Act for authorizing the Sale of the 
Guildford Junction Railway, and for enabling 
the Purchasers to maintain the same, and to 
make and maintain a Railway therefrom to 
Godalming, and from the London and South- 
western Railway at Fareham to Portsmouth. 

ecliii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Trent Valley Railway near Nimeaton to the 
Midland Railway in the Parish of Wigston 
Magna in the County of Leicester, to be called 
“ The Coventry, Nuneaton, Birmingham, and 
Leicester Railway.” 

ecliv, An Act to empower the Midland Railway 
Company to extend their Line at Birmingham; 
and for other Purposes. 

eclv. An Act to authorize the Purchase of the Oak- 
ham Canal by the Midland Railway Company. 

eclvi. An Act for making a Railway to connect 
the Saundersfoot Railway with the South 
Wales Railway, with the Harbour of Saunders- 
foot, and with the Town of Tenby, to be called 
“The Tenby, Saundersfoot, and South Wales 
Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

eelvii. An Act to enable the Lancaster and Car- 
lisle Railway Company to extend and enlarge 
their Station and extend their Railway at Car- 
lisle; and for other Purposes. 

eelviii. An Act to enable the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company to enlarge their Stations in 
London and at Stratford ; and for other Pur- 
poses, 
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eclix. An Act for enabling the Huddersfield and 
Manchester Railway and Canal Company to 
divert their Main Line of Railway in Hudders- 
field, and to make a Branch therefrom near 
Cooper Bridg: in the Township of Huddersfield. 
eclx. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great North of England Railway at Thirsk in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire to the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway at Clifton in Westmor- 
land, and a Railway from Bishop Auckland in 
the County of Durham to the Lancaster and 
Carlisle Railway at Tebay in Westmorland, to 
be called “ The Northern Counties Union Rail- 
way.” 
eclxi. An Act for enabling the Grand Junction 
Railway Company to make certain Branch 
Lines of Railway, to be called “ The Huyton 
and Aston Branch,” ‘* The Huyton, Prescot, 
and Saint Helens Branch,” “ The Warrington 
and Kenyon Branch,” “ The Warrington and 
Parkside Branch,” and “ The Edgehill and 
Huyton Branch ;” and for amending the former 
Acts relating to the said Company. 
eclxii. An Act for altering, amending, and en- 
larging the Powers of the Leeds, Dewsbury and 
Manchester Railway Act, 1845, and for autho- 
rizing certain Deviations from the Line and 
Levels of the said Railway, and for making and 
maintaining certain Branchés and Extensions 
therefrom. 
eclxiii. An Act for making a Railway from Glas- 
gow to Airdrie, with Branches to the Clydes- 
dale Junction Railway and to Mile End, to be 
called “The Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monklands 
Junction Railway.” 
eclxiv. An Act for enabling the Newcastle and 
Darlington Junction Railway Company to make 
certain Branch Railways in the County of Dur- 
ham; and for other Purposes, 
eclxy. An Act for making a Railway, with 
Branches therefrom, in the County of Lancas- 
ter and West Riding of the County of York, to 
be called “The Blackburn, Clitheroe, and 
North-western Junction Railway.” 
eclxvi. An Act for making certain Branches from 
the Line of the Blackburn and Preston Railway 
in the County of Lancaster ; and for amending 
the Acts relating thereto. 
eelxvii. An Act for vesting in the Sheffield, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany the Peak Forest Canal and the Maccles- 
field Canal. 
eclxviii. An Act to amalgamate the Shefield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway 
Company, the Shefield and Lincolnshire Junc- 
tion, the Shefield and Lincolnshire Extension, 
and the Great Grimsby and Sheffield Railway 
Companies, and the Grimsby Dock Company. 
eclxix. An Act for consolidating the Dudley Canal 
Navigation with the Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gations ; and for other Purposes. i 
eclxx. An Act to amend The Ely and Hunting- 
don Railway Act. 
eclxxi. An Act to enable the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Manchester, Bolton, and Bu 
Canal Navigation and Railway to raise an ad- 
ditional Sum of Money; and to amend the 
Acts relating to that Company. 
eelxxii. An Act for enabling the Leeds and Brad- 
Fie Railway Company to alter the Levels of a 
ortion of the Line of their Railway in the 
Parish of Bingley in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 
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eclxxiii. An Act for widening the Line of ‘‘ The 
London and Blackwall Railway ;’ and for 
amending the Acts relating to the said Rail- 
way. 

eclxxiv. An Act to authorize the Shrewsbury, 
Oswestry, and Chester Junction Railway Com- 
pany to make Railways to Crickheath and 
Wem, and to raise additional Capital for those 
Purposes. 

eelxxv. An Act to authorize the Shrewsbury, Os- 


westry, and Chester Junction Railway Company | 


to make an Extension into Shrewsbury, and 
certain Alterations and Deviations in their 
Line of Railway. 

eelxxvi. An Act to enable the East Lancashire 
Railway Company to alter the Line and Levels 
of such Railway and to make Branches there- 
from ; and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

eclxxvii. An Act to incorporate the Huddersfield 
and Shefield Junction Railway Company with 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company. 

eclxxviii. An Act to authorize certain Alterations 
in the Line of the Ozford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton Railway ; and to amend the 
Act relating thereto. 

eelxxix. An Act to enable the Furness Railway 
Company to extend their Line to Broughton 
and to Ulverstone, and to make Branches there- 
from ; and to amend the Act relating thereto. 

eclxxx. An Act to amend “ The Ipswich and 
Bury Saint Edmunds Railway Act, 1845 ;” 
and for making a Railway from the said Ipswich 
and Bury Saint Edmunds Railway to Norwich, 
with a Branch therefrom. 

eelxxxi. An Act for making a Branch Railway 
from the London and Brighton Railway in 
the Parish of Croydon to join the South-western 
Railway in the Parish of Wandsworth in the 
County of Surrey. 


eelxxxii. An Act to incorporate the Liverpool and | 


Bury Railway Company with the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway Company. 


eclxxxiii. An Act to consolidate and unite the | 


London and Brighton and the London and 
Croydon Railway Companies, and the Under- 
takings belonging to them. 


eclxxxiv. An Act for incorporating the Proprie- | 


tors of the Sheficld General Cemetery in the 
Township of Ecclesall Bierlow in the Parish 
of Shefield in the West Riding of the County 
of York, and for enlarging and improving the 
said Cemetery; and for other Purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

eelxxxv. An Act for supplying with Water the 
Town of Kilmarnock, Suburbs thereof, and 
Places adjacent. 

eclxxxvi. An Act for the better supplying with 
Water the Town or Village of Heywood and 
Places adjacent thereto in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster. 

ecelxxxvii. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Town and Parish of Chorley in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

eelxxxviii. An Act for supplying with Water the 
Towns of Airdrie and Coatbridge, and Places 
adjacent, in the County of Lanark. 

eclxxxix. An Act to extend the Municipal Boun- 
daries of the City of Glasgow; to amend the 
Acts relating to the Police and Statute Labour 
of the said City and adjoining Districts ; and 
for other Purposes in relation to the Municipa- 
lity and Police of the said City. 

exc. An Act authorizing the Sale of the Crom- 


ford Canal and other Property of the Cromford 
Canal Company. 

eexci. An Act to alter and extend the Provisions 
| of the Acts for improving the Navigation of 
| the River Severn. 

eexcii. An Act for improving, preserving, main- 
| taining, and better regulating the Port and 
| Harbour of Waterford; and for other Purposes 
| relating thereto. 

_eexciii. An Act for better lighting, paving, 
cleansing, draining, regulating, and improving 
the Borough of Bury in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, and for otherwise promoting the 
Health and Convenience of the Inhabitants. 

ecxciv, An Act for better lighting and improving 
the Borough of Belfast. 

eexcv. An Act for paving, lighting, cleansing, 

| and otherwise improving the Town of Wath- 

| upon-Dearne in the County of York, and for 
| removing and preventing Nuisances and Annoy- 
ances therein. 

| cexevi. An Act for repealing an Act of the Par- 
liament of Scotland passed in the Sixth Ses- 
sion of the First Parliament of King William 
(1696), intituled An Act in favours of the 
Heritors adjacent to the Pow of Inchattray ; 
and for more effectually draining and improving 
Lands adjacent to the River or Streain called 
the Pow of Inchafray, in the County of Perth. 

eexevii. An Act for better draining and improving 
certain Low, Marsh, and Fen Lands lying be- 
tween Boston Haven and Bourn in the County of 
Lincoln, and for further improving the Naviga- 
tion through such Lands. 

exeviii. An Act for amending Two several Acts, 
passed respectively in the Second and Seventh 
Years of the Reign of Her present Majesty, for 
draining and embanking certain Lands in 
Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle in the Counties 
of Donegal and Londonderry. 

| eexcix. An Act for regulating the Muncipal Go- 

| vernment and Police of the Royal Burgh of 
Rothesay. 

ece. An Act for making a Railway, to be called 
“The South Stagordshire Junction Railway,” 
with Branches. 

ecci, An Act for enabling the Leeds and Bradford 

| Railway Company to make a Junction Line at 

| ome ta in the West Riding of the County of 
ork, 

| eccii. An Act to unite and consolidate the Black- 

| burn and Preston Railway Company with the 

| East Lancashire Railway Company. 

| ceciii. An Act for making a Railway from New- 
port to Abergavenny and Hereford, with 
Branches therefrom. 

ecciv. An Act for making a Railway from Shefield 
to Gainsborough, with Branches. 

ecev. An Act to enable the South-castern Railway 
Company to make a Railway from the London 
and Greenwich Railway to Woolwich and 
Gravesend, 

ecevi. An Act to enable the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway Company to make several 
Branch Railways, and to authorize the Amal- 
gamation of the Preston and Wyre Railway, 
Harbour, and Dock Company with the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway Company. 

ccevii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Shrewsbury to Wolverhampton, with a Branch, 
to be called “ The Shrewsbury and Birming- 
ham Railway.” 

eceviii, An Act for making a Railway from 
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Shrewsbury to Wolverhampton, to be called 
“ The Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, and South 
Staffordshire Junction Railway.” 

eceix. An Act to empower the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company to make a Branch 
from the said Railway to the Blisworth and 
Peterborough Branch thereof. 

ecex. An Act to enable the Blackburn, Darwen, 
and Bolton Railway Company to alter the Line 
of Part of their Railway. 

ecexi. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to alter a Portion of the Leicester and 
Swannington Railway, and to make certain 
Branches. 

ecexii. An Act for amending the Act relating to 
the Liverpool and Bury Railway, and for | 
making Branches therefrom. 

ecexiii. An Act to authorize certain Alterations 
and extensions of the Line of the Wilts, So- | 
merset, and Weymouth Railway. | 

ecexiv. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway | 
Company to form certain Branch and Terminal | 
Railways in the Vicinity of Glasgow. } 

ccexv. An Act for making Railways from Bir- | 
mingham to Wolverhampton and Dudley, to 
be called “ The Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
and Dudley Railway.” | 

ecexvi. An Act for making a Railway from | 

Walsall in the County of Stafford to the Mid- 





| 
| 
} 


land Railways at Wichnor Forge in Tatenhill, 
to be called “ The Trent Valley, Midlands, 
and Grand Junction Railway.” 

ecexvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Line of the Perth and Inverness Railway to | 
Aberfeldy, to be called “ The Strathtay and 
Breadalbane Railway.” - | 

ecexviii. An Act to enable the Londonderry and | 
Enniskillen Railway Company to alter and | 
extend the Line of such Railway, to make a 
Branch therefrom to the Town of Omagh, and | 
to amend the Act relating thereto. | 

ecexix. An Act for making a Railway from the | 
proposed Shejield and Lincolnshire Junction | 
Railway to the City of Lincoln. 

ecexx. An Act to enable the Whitehaven and | 
Furness Junction Railway Company to make a | 
Railway in deviation from their Line of Rail- 
way, and to construct an Extension thereof to | 
a Point of Junction with the Whitehaven Junc- 
tion Railway. 

ecexxi. An Act for making a Railway from 
Armagh to Portrush, with Branches to Ran- 
dalstown and Ballymoney. 

ceexxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Chester and Crewe Branch of the Grand June- 
tion Railway at Calueley to Wolverhampton ; 
and for other Purposes connected  there- 
with. 

ecexxiii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Shrewsbury to Stajord, with a Branch to 
Stone ; and for other Purposes. 

ecexxiv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Newtown in the County of Montgomery to 
Crewe in the County of Chester, with Branches ; 
and for other Purposes connected therewith. 

ecexxv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Shrewsbury to Hereford, to be called “ The | 
Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway.” 

ceexxyi, An Act to consolidate the Bristol and 
Gloucester and Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway Companies with the Midland Railway 
Company. 

ecexxvii. An Act to alter and amend the North | 








| eeexxxiii. 


Wales Railway Act, One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five. 

ecexxviii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Birmingham to Wolverhampton, and to the 
Grand Junction Railway in the Parish of 
Bushbury, with a Branch to Dudley. 

ecexxix. An Act to effectuate the Sale of the 
Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway 
Company of the said Railway to the Caledonian 
Railway Company ; and other Purposes there- 
with connected. 

ecexxx. An Act for authorizing the Sale of the 
Pontop and South Shields Railway to the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway 
Company. 

ccexxxi. An Act to empower the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway from the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway near Coventry to the Trent 
Valley Railway in the Parish of Nuneaton. 

ecexxxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway to Bathgate, 
with Branches, to be called “ The Edinburgh 
and Bathgate Railway.” 

An Act to enable the Surrey Iron 
Railway Company to sell the Lands, Houses, 
and other Property of the Company, together 
with the navigable Communication from the 
Dock of the Company to the River Thames at 
Wandsworth in the County of Surrey, and to 
dissolve the said Company. 

ecexxxiv. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Garn- 
kirk, and Coatbridge Railway Company to ex- 
tend the Terminus of their Railway in Glas- 
gow. 

ecexxxy. An Act for making a Railway and other 
Works from Plymouth to Falmouth and other 
Places in the County of Cornwall, to be called 
“ The Cornwall Railway.” 

ecexxxvi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Parish of Kenwyn in the County of Cornwall to 
Penzance in the same County, with Branches, 
to be called “ The West Cornwall Railway.” 


; eeexxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from 


Birmingham, to join the Lines of the proposed 
Oxford and Rugby and Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton Railways, and to be called “The 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction Railway.” 


| ccexxxviii. An Act for making a Railway into 


Birmingham in extension of the proposed Bir- 
mingham and Oxford Junction Railway. 

ecexxxix. An Act to authorize the Purchase of 
the Gravesend and Rochester Railway and Canal 
by the South-eastern Railway Company. 

ecexl. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway at Kings 
Norton in the County of Worcester to Hales 
Owen in the same County. 

ecexli. An Act for making a Railway from the 
South Wales Railway at or near to the Town 
of Neath to Merthyr Tydvil, with Branches, to 
be called “ The Vale of Neath Railway.” 

ecexlii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Borough of Cockermouth to the Town of Kes- 
wick, all in the County of Cumberland, to be 
called “The Cockermouth and Workington 
Extension Railway.” 

ecexliii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Lough Allen to Lough Gill, both in the County 
of Leitrem, to be called “‘ The Sligo and Shan- 
non Railway.” 


| ecexliv. An Act for constructing a Pier at Port. 


bury in the County of Somerset, and for making 
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a Railway from the same to the City ot Bristol, 
with a Branch Railway connected therewith. 
ecexly, An Act to amend the Cambridge Improve- 
ment Acts, and to exempt the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company from certain Tolls thereby 
imposed. 

ecexlvi. An Act to repeal, alter, and amend the 
several Acts relating to Billingsgate Market in 
the City of London. 

ecexlvii. An Act for further and better supplying 
with Water the Barony or Regality of Gorbals 
and Places adjacent. 

ecexlviii. An Act for making certain new Streets 
or Thoroughfares, and widening and improving 
certain other Streets or Thoroughfares, within 
the Town and Borough of Shejield in the 
County of York. 

eccexlix. An Act for paving, lighting, watching, 
cleansing, regulating, and otherwise improving 
the Town of Tunbridge Wells in the Counties 
of Kent and Sussex. 

eccl. An Act to repeal an Act of the Fifty-second 
Year of the Reign of King George the Third, 
for lighting and watching the Road leading 
from Newington Butts to the Nag’s Head on 
the Wandsworth Road, and other Places com- 
municating therewith, in Lambeth, Clapham, 
and Battersea in Surrey; and for making 
other Provisions for lighting and improving the 
said Road, and other Places adjacent or near 
thereto. 

eccli, An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
Fifth Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Fourth, for granting certain Powers 
and Authorities to the Australian Agricultural 
Company. 

ecclii. An Act for making a Railway from the in- 
tended Great Northern Railway in the Parish 
of Uford in the County of Northampton, to 
unite with the Loop Line of the same Railway 
in the Parish of Crowland in Lincolnshire. 

cecliii. An Act for making a Railway from Llang- 
ynwyd to Margam, by a Company to be called 
“ The Llynvi Valley Railway Company.”’ 

eccliy. An Act for making certain Lines of Rail- 
way in the West Riding of the County of York, 
to be called “ The Se a ONE a Barns- 
ley, Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Goole Rail- 
way.” 

ecely. An Act for amending the Acts relating to 
the Taw Vale Railway and Dock, and for 
making an Extension therefrom to the Exeter 
and Crediton Railway in the County of Devon. 

ecelvi. An Act for making Railways from Wis- 
bech to Saint Ives and to Fenny Drayton, to 
be called “ The Wisbech, Saint Ives, and Cam- 
bridge Junction Railway.” 

eeelvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Northern and Eastern Counties Railway at 
Edmonton to the Town of Enjicld in the County 
of Middlesex. 

ecelviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Midland Railway at Stavely to the Town of 
Worksop, and for consolidating into one Un- 
dertaking the said proposed Railway and the 
Canal Navigation from Chesterfield to the River 
of Trent. 

ecclix. An Act for making a Railway from the 
London and Birmingham Railway to or near 
to Navigation Street within the Borough of 
Birmingham. 

ecelx. An Act for making a Railway from Kil- 
kenny to join the Great Southern and Western 





Railway at or near Cuddagh, to be called “ The 
Kilkenny and Great Southern and Western 
Railway.” 

ecelxi. An Act for the Maintenance of the Ceme- 
teries at Golden Bridge and Prospect in the 
County of Dublin, and to create a perpetual 
Succession in the governing Body or Committee 
for managing the same. 

ecelxii. An Act for making a Canal from the 
Harbour of Fast Turbert to West Loch Tar- 
bert, and other Works in connexion therewith. 

ecelxiii. An Act for making a Ship Canal from 
Sligo Harbour to Lowgh Gill, both in the 
County of Sligo, to be called “ The Sligo Ship 
Canal.” 

eeelxiv. An Act for enlarging, improving, and 
maintaining the Harbour, Quays, and Wharfs 
of Campbeltown ; for supplying with Water, 
paving, cleansing, lighting, and watching the 
said Burgh and Suburbs thereof; and for the 
better and more effectual assessing, levying, 
and collecting the Ladle and other Dues and 
Customs of the said Burgh. 

eeelxv. An Act for further regulating the Repair 
and Maintenance of the Roads, Streets, and 
Bridges within the Middle District of the 
County of Edinburgh, and the Assessments 
payable in respeet thereof; and for other 
Purposes relating thereto. 

ecelxvi. An Act to enable the Special Commis- 
sioners of the Town of Yeovi/ to sell certain 
Estates in the Parish of Yeovil in the county 
of Somerset. 

ecelxvii. An Act to enable the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company to make Two Branch Rail- 
ways from the Line-of the Hastern Counties 
and Thames Junction Railway, one thereof 
terminating at the Pepper Warehouses belong- 
ing to the East India Dock Company, and the 
other terminating by a Junction with the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 

ecelxviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
London avd Birmingham Railway in the 
Parish of Ruby in the County of Warwick to 
Leamington in the County of Warwick. 

ceelxix. An Act to authorize an improvement of 
the line of the West London Railway, and the 
Extension thereof to the River Thames. 

eeelxx. An Act to enable the London and South- 
western Railway Company to make a Railway 
by Whitchurch and Andover to Salisbury. 

ecelxxi. An Act for making certain Branch Rail- 
ways to be connected with the Newport and 
Pontypool Railway, and for incorporating a 
new Company, for carrying on the Monmouth- 
shire Canal Navigation. 

eeelxxii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Rail- 
way near Cumnock to the Caledonian Rail- 
way near the crossing of the River Sark, to be 
called “ The Glasgow, Dumfrics, and Carlisle 
Railway,” with Branches. 

eeelxxiii. An Act for authorizing the Sale of the 
Andevor Canal and other Property of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Andevor Canal 
Navigation. 

ecelxxiy. An Act for embanking and reclaiming 
from the Sea certain Lands now under Water 
or subject to be overflowed by the Tide in the 
Estuary or Back Strand of Zramore in the 
County of Waterford. 

ecelxxv. An Act to incorporate the British Gua- 
rantee Association. 
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ecelxxvi. An Act for uniting the Rectory of North 
Lynn with the Perpetual Curacy of Saint 
Margaret with Saint Nicholas in the Borough 
of King’s Lynn, all in the County of Norfolk. 

ecelxxvii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Airdrie to Bathgate, with a Branch to Whit- 
burn and Blackburn, to be called “ The Airdrie 
and Bathgate Junction Railway.” 

eeelxxviii. An Act to incorporate the Company 
of Proprietors of the Manchester, Bolton and 
Bury Canal Navigation and Railway with the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway Company. 

ecelxxix. An Act to amalgamate the Pollock and 
Govan and Clydesdale Junction Railways with 
the Caledonian Railway. 

eeclxxx. An Act for enabling the Huddersfield 
and Manchester Railway and Canal Company 
to make a Branch Railway from their Main 
Line of Railway to Oldham, 

ecclxxxi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Liverpool and Bury Railway to the North 
Union and Blackburn and Preston Rail- 
ways, with Branches therefrom, to be called 
«“ The Liverpool, Ormskirk, and Preston Rail- 
way.” 

ecelxxxii. An Act to grant certain Powers to the 
New Zealand Company. 

ceclxxxiii. An Act for constructing Docks at 
Millbay (Plymouth), to be called the Plymouth 
Great Western Docks. 

eeclxxxiv. An Act to enable the Company of 
Proprietors of the Forth and Clyde Navigation 
to extend and enlarge the Basin at Bowling 
Bay, and to make and maintain certain other 
Works in connexion therewith ; and to alter 
and amend the Acts relating to the said Navi- 
gation. 

ceclxxxv. An Act for sewering, draining, and 
lighting of the Hamlet of Bridghouse in the 
Township of Hipperholme-cum Brighouse in 
the Parish of Halifax in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

ecelxxxvi. An Act for reclaiming from the Sea, 
embanking and improving, the Salthouse Sands 
in the Manor of Plain Furness in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

ecelxxxvii. An Act for improving and altering a 
Portion of the Harbour of Wexford in the 
County of Wexford in Ireland, and the En- 
trance thereof; for improving the Navigation 
of the River Slaney, and also the Bridge over 
the same River at or near to the Town of 
Wexford; and for embanking and reclaiming 
divers Waste Lands, Mud Banks or Slobs, in 
and adjacent to the said Harbour and River ; 
and for other Purposes. 

ecelxxxviii. An Act for inclosing and reclaim- 
ing from the Sea certain Tracts of Land 
forming Part of the Great Estuary called “The 





Wash,” between the counties of Norfolk and 
Lincoln. 

ecclxxxix. An Act for enabling the Warden and 
College of the Souls of All Faithful People de- 
ceased of Oxford to grant Building and Im- 
proving Leases of their estates in the County of 
Middlesex. 

ecexe. An Act for making certain Lines of Rail- 
way in the West Riding of the County of York, 
to be called “ The West Riding Union Rail- 
ways.” 

ecexci. An Act to enable the London and South- 
western Railway Company to extend their 
Railway to the Thames near London Bridge 
in the County of Surrey. 

ecexcii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Rail- 
way near the Manse of Newton to the Town of 
Girvan, with a Branch to the Town of May- 
bole, to be called “ The Glasgow and Belfast 
Union Railway.” 

ecexciii. An Act to empower the Taf’ Vale Rail- 
way Company to construct certain Branch 
Railways and Extensions, and to make Ar- 
rangements for the Uuse of certain Wharfs 
adjoining the Bute Ship Canal. 

ecexciv. An Act to authorize the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company to extend 
their Railway in Newcastle-upon- Tyne, to make 
a Branch Railway, and for other Purposes con- 
nected with their Undertaking. 

ecexev. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to deviate certain Portions of the 
Clydesdale Junction Railway. 

ecexevi. An Act for making a Railway from the 
East and West India Docks to join the London 
and Birmingham Railway at the Camden Town 
Station, to be called “ The East and West India 
Docks and Birmingham Junction Railway.” 

ecexevii. An Act for making a Railway from 
Cork to Waterford, with Branches therefrom. 

ecexeviii. An Act to incorporate a Company by 
the Name of “ The Metropolitan Sewage Ma- 
nure Company.” 

ecexcix. An Act for the Regulation of the Legal 
Quays within the Port of London. 

ecce. An Act to extend the Powers of the Com- 
missioners of Wide Streets, Dublin, to widen 
and improve certain Streets and Passages in 
the City and County of Dubin. 

ececi. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from Maln-y-Manach to Rhydydefydd 
in the County of Glamorgan, to be called 
“ Cameron’s Coalbrook Steam Coaland Swansea 
and Loughor Railway.” 

ececii. An Act for authorizing certain Alterations 
in and Extensions of the Line of the South Devon 
Railway, and the Formation of Branches there- 
from to Torquay and other Places, 
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1. A N Act for vesting the Real Estates of the | 
A Right Honourable Charles John late Earl of 
Blesinton deceased, in the County and County 
of the City of Dublin, the City of Kilkenny, and 
the County of Z'yrone, in Trustees for Sale, for the 
Payment of his Debts ; and for other Purposes. | 

2. An Act for selling such Parts of the entailed 
Lands and Estates of Hempriggs lying in the | 
County of Caithness, belonging to Sir George | 
Dunbar Baronet, as may be necessary for the | 
Payment of the Debts and Obligations affecting | 
or that may be made to affect the said Lands 
and Estates. 

8. An Act to enlarge the Powers of leasing the | 
Estates comprised in an Act passed in the 
Eighth and Ninth Years of the Reign of Her 
present Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled An | 
Act to authorize the Sale of Settled Estates of the | 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Donegall in | 
Ireland, in order to pay off Mortgage and other 
Incumbrances ; and for other Purposes. 

4. An Act for vesting certain undivided Shares 
in Estates devised by the Will of Joseph Solly | 
Esquire, deceased, in Trustees for Sale; and 
for other Purposes. | 
. An Act for inclosing, dividing, and allotting | 
certain Lands within the Manor or Lordship of | 
Gollon, situate in the several Parishes of Llan- | 
badarn-Vynydd, Llanano, Llanbister, Llandewy- | 
Ystradenny, Abbey Cmmkhir, and Saint Harmon, | 
in the County of Radnor. 

. An Act for empowering the Tenants for Life | 
under the Wills of Miss Mary Cary and Adam | 
Askew Esquire, deceased, and Trustees during 
Minorities, to grant Building Leases; and for 
other Purposes. 

. An Act for the Division of the Rectory of 
Upwell cum Welney in the County of Norfolk 
and in the Isle of Ely in the County of Cam- 
bridge. 

. An Act for dividing, allotting, laying in Seve- 
ralty, inclosing, and draining the Open and 
Common Fields, Common Meadows, and other | 
Commonable Lands and Waste Grounds in the | 
Hamlet or Township of Fri/ford in the Parish 
of Marcham in the County of Berks. 

9. An Act for vesting in Trustees certain Heredi- 
taments in the County of Kent devised by the 
Will of Henry Dudderidge Gentleman, to enable 
them to carry into execution an Agreement 
between his Devises in Trust and Alexander 
James Beresford Hope Esquire, for the Sale 
thereof, and for subjecting the Bank Annuities, 
the Produce of the Purchase Money, to the 
same Trusts. 

10. An Act for vesting in Trustees certain Here- 
ditaments in the County of Kent the Estate of 
Emma Bedford Videan, a2 Lunatic, to enable | 
them to carry into execution a Treaty between 
her Husband, Mr. Joseph Videan, and Alevander 
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James Beresford Hope Esquire, for the Sale 
thereof; also for laying out the Purchase 
Money in the Purchase of Bank Annuities, to 
be held as Real Estate in trust for the said 
Emma Bedford Videan and her Heirs. 

11. An Act for effecting an Exchange of Lands 
between the Archbishop of York, the Earl of 
Carlisle, and Viscount Morpeth. 

12. An Act to enable Andrew Wauchope Esquire, 
of Niddrie Marischall, to uplift certain Sums of 
Money lying in Bank, and to be consigned 
therein, and to borrow upon the Security of his 
entailed Estates such further Sums as may be 
necessary for Repayment to him of a Portion 
of the Monies laid out and to be laid out in the 
Improvement of the said Estates. 

13, An Act to vest in Trustees in Fee Simple the 
entailed lands of Haltree and others, for the 
Purpose of selling the same, and applying the 
Price in Payment of Debts which affect or may 
be made to affect the same; and for other 
Purposes connected therewith. 

14. An Act to enable the Trustees of the settled 
Estate of William Cullen to sell to Alexander 
James Beresford Hope Esquire, before the ap- 
pointed Time under the Settlement a Portion 
of that Estate for which an Offer has been 
made them by him. 

15. An Act for authorizing Leases to be granted 
for Mining and other Purposes of Estates in 
the County of Glamorgan belonging to Walter 
De Winton Esquire (an Infant), Tenant in Tail 
under the Will of Walter Wilkins Esquire, de- 
ceased ; and for other Purposes, 

16. An Act to enable the Trustees or Guardians 
appointed by Joseph Thomson of Nortonhall of 
Eildon, deceased, to sell the said Lands of 
Nortonhall of Eildon, and also the Half of a 
Storey of a House in Saint Mary’s Wynd, Edin- 
burgh, and relative Policy of Insurance, vested 
in them in trust, and apply the Price to be ob- 
tained, and certain Trust Monies in their Hands, 
in the Purchase of other Lands, for the Pur- 
poses of the said Trust. 


| 17. An Act to alter and amend an Act passed in 


the Third and Fourth Years of the Reign of 
Her present Majesty, intituled An Act to enable 
the Trustees of the Marriage Articles of Thomas 
Bacon Esquire to grant a new Lease to Richard 
Hill and Anthony Hill Esguires of an Iron Fur- 
nace, and Works and Mines, and Privileges and 
Hereditantents held therewith, called Piymouth 
Works, in the Parish of Merthyr Tydvill in the 
County of Glamorgan ; and for better carrying 
the same Act into effect. 

18. An Act for carrying into effect an Agreement 
respecting the Estates of the Corporation of the 
Borough of Ludlow, and other Estates vested 
in the said Corporation, in trust, either partly 
or in whole, for certain charitable Uses; and 
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for appropriating certain Estates to the Charity 
hereinafter mentioned, and declaring the Trusts 
thereof; and for making Provision for Pay- 
ment of the Debts of the said Corporation ; and 
other Purposes. 

19. An Act to authorize the Sale of Part of the 
Charity Estates vested in the Master, Wardens, 
and Brethren and Sisters of the Guild or Fra- 
ternity of the Blessed Mary the Virgin of the 
Mystery of Drapers of the City of London, upon 
the Trusts of the Will of Thomas Howell de- 
ceased. 

20. An Act to enable William Ramsay Ramsay 
of Barnton, Heir of Entail in possession of 
Barnton and other Estates in the County of 
Edinburgh, to borrow Money upon the Security 
of the said Estates, for the Repayment of Monies 
laid out in the Improvement of the said Estate, 
and to enable him and his Successors to grant 
Feus of certain Parts thereof; and for other 
Purposes therein expressed. 

21. An Act for vesting Estates in the Parish of 
West Bromwich in the County of Stafford, de- 
vised by the Will of Joseph Barrs deceased, and 
the Mines and Minerals under the same, in 
Trustees for Sale, with Powers to grant Leases 
of such Estates, and to grant, demise, or sell 
the Coal, Ironstone, and other Minerals in or 
under the same. 

22. An Act for burdening or selling a Portion of 
the entailed Estate of Cumbernauld in the 
County of Dumbarton, for Payment of Debt. 

23. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will of 
Edmund Yates Esquire, deceased, to sell the 
Estates in the County of Kent devised by the 
same Will, and to invest the Monies to arise 
from such Sale in the Public Funds. 

24. An Act to incorporate the Governors and 
Managers appointed under the Trust Disposition 
and Settlement of Robert Philp of Edenshead, 
deceased, and to explain and extend the Powers 
and Provisions contained in the said Deed. 

25. An Act to enable John Eden Spalding, with 
the Consent of a Trustee, to lease the Mines and 
Minerals within the Lands of Holm and other 
Lands and Estates in the Stewartry of Kircud- 
bright in Scotland. 

26. An Act to enable the Trustees acting under 
the Will of the late Sir John Webb Baronet, de- 
ceased, to concur with other Parties, under the 
Sanction of the High Court of Chancery, in the 
Sale and Conveyance of certain Estates in the 
County of Dorset and in the Town and County 
of the Town of Poole devised by the said Tes- 
tator, and of Estates subsequently acquired by 
the Trustees of his said Will, and subject to 
the Trusts of the said Will. 

27. An Act to vest in Trustees in Fee Simple the 
entailed Estate of Overshiels in the County of 
Edinburgh, for the Purpose of selling the same, 
and purchasing other Lands to be entailed in 
lieu thereof. : 

28. An Act to enable the Trustees of certain 
Charity and Trust Estates at and near the 
Town of Lowestoft in the County of Suffolk to 
carry into effect a Contract for the Sale of Parts 
thereof to the Lowestoft Railway and Harbour 
Company ; and to enable the said Trustees, and 
the Trustees of other Charity and Trust Es- 
tates at and near the said Town of Lowestoft, 
to grant Leases for long Terms of Years for 
Building Purposes of the said Estates or Parts 
thereof; and for other Purposes. 





29. An Act to extend the Power of Sales and Ex- 
change and the Power to grant Building Leases 
respectively contained in the Will of Sir George 
William Tapps Gervis deceased; and to em- 
power the ‘Trustees of the said Will to raise 
Money by Mortgage for the Improvement of 
Part of the Estates devised by the said Will ; 
and to confirm a Contract for an Exchange en- 
tered into by the said Trustees with the Right 
Honourable James Howard Harris Earl of Mal- 
mesbury. 

30. An Act to give further Powers to the Trustees 
of the Will of the late Duke of Cleveland for the 
Management of the Trust Estates in the County 
of Durham by the said Will devised. 

31. An Act to vest the Estates in Jreland settled 
by the Will of Bindon Scott deceased in Trustees, 
for the Purposes therein set forth. 

32. An Act to unite and to incorporate the 
Trustees of certain Charities established by 
Humphrey Booth the elder, Esquire, and by 
Humphrey Booth Esquire, his Grandson, re- 
spectively ; and to amend an Act of Parlia- 
ment made and passed in the Sixteenth Year of 
His late Majesty King George the Third, in- 
tituled An Act to enable the Trustees of certain 
Charity Lands belonging to the Poor of Salford in 
the County Palatine of Lancaster to grant Build- 
ing Leases thereof; and to make further Pro- 
vision for the beneficial Management and Ad- 
ministration of the several Charity Estates and 
Charities of the said Humphrey Booth the elder 
and Humphrey Booth, his Grandson, respectively. 

33. An Act to enable the Trustees appointed by 
Mrs. Jane Ferguson deceased to sell the Lands of 
Laverocklaw, and also certain Subjects situate 
in the Village of Ormistun, vested in them in 
trust, and to apply the Price to be obtained, 
and certain Trust Monies in their Hands, in the 
Purchase of other Lands, for the Purposes of 
the said Trust. 

34. An Act for enabling the President and Fel- 
lows of Sion College within the City of London 
to raise Money by way of Annuity on Part of 
their’ Estates. 

35. An Act for facilitating the raising of the an- 
nual Sum of One hundred Pounds settled upon 
the Vicar for the Time being of the Parish of 
All Hallowes in the Town of Northampton, in 
lieu of 'Tithes, by an Act passed 1n the ‘l'wenty- 
ninth Year of the Reign of King Charles the 
Second. 

36. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will of 
the Most Noble William Harry late Duke of 
Cleveland to grant Leases and make Sale of the 
Bathwick and Wrington Estates in the County 
of Somerset. 

37. An Act to enable the Most Noble Henry 
Charles Duke of Norfolk, and other the Owner 
for the Time being of Arundel Castle and the 
Estates settled therewith, to grant Leases of 
Parts thereof; and for other the Purposes 
therein mentioned, 

38. An Act for authorizing the Sale of Part of 
the Estates settled by the Will of William Con- 
greve Esquire, deceased, and for laying out the 
Surplus of the Monies produced by such Sale, 
after Payment of his Debts, in the Purchase of 
other Estates. 

89. An Act for the better Support and better Re- 
gulation of “The Hospital of the Holy Jesus, 
founded in the Manors in the Town and County 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at the Costs and 
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Charges of the Mayor and Burgesses of the 
Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the County of 
the Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne aforesaid,” 
and for confirming Sales and other Dispositions 
made of Estates formerly Part of the Possessions 
of the said Hospital ; and for other Purposes. 

40. An Act to vest certain Lands and Heredita- 
ments, the Estates of Alerander Perry Bond, 
Esquire, situate in the County of Westmeath in 
Treland, in Trustees, to raise Money for the 
Payment of Incumbranees affeeting said Lands 
and Hereditaments, and, subject thereto, to 
limit the said Lands and Hereditaments for the 
Uses and Purposes declared by the Will of 
William Bond Esquire, deceased. 

41. An Act to enable Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps Baronet and others to grant Min- 
ing, Building, and other Leases of certain Es- 
tates in the County of Pembroke, subject to the 
Uses of the Will of Richard Baron Milford de- 

‘ ceased. 

42. An Act for enabling the Master and Brethren 
of the Hospital of Saint Mary the Virgin within 
the Borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to grant 
Building, Repairing, Mining, and other Leases 
of their Estates, and for extending the Objects 
of the Charity, and regulating the Appropria- 
tion of the Income thereof. 

43. An Act to enable the College of Glasgow to 
effect an Exchange of the present Lands and 
Buildings belonging to and occupied by the 
said College for other sufficient and adequate 
Lands and Buildings more advantageously si- 
tuated ; and for other Purposes relating thereto. 

44. An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed in 
the Fourth Year of the Reign of His late Ma- 





jesty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act 
for Naturalizing Henry Robert Ferguson, ag 
enacts that the said Henry Robert Ferguson 
should not thereby be enabled to be of the 
Privy Council, or a Member of either House of 
Parliament, or to take any Office or Place of 
Trust, either civil or military, or to have any 
Grant of Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments 
from the Crown, to himself, or any other Per- 
son or Persons in trust for him. 

45. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Jasper 
Byng Creagh Esquire with Emma Susan Weldale 
Creagh his present Wife, and to enable him to 
marry again; and for other Purposes therein 
mentioned. 

46, An Act to dissolve the Marriage of George Sa- 
vage Curtis Esquire with Emma Curtis his now 
Wife ; and for other Purposes. 

47. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Edward 
Clark with his now Wife, and to enable him to 
marry again ; and for other Purposes, 

48. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Edward 
Matthyssens with Joanna Frances his now Wife, 
and to enable him to marry again; and for 
other Purposes. 

49. An Act for Naturalizing the Reverend Samuel 
Gobat Clerk, Bishop of the United Church of 
England and Ireland in Jerusalem. 

50. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Robert 
Nesham Farquharson Esquire with Mary Ann 
his now Wife, and to enable him to marry 
again ; and for other Purposes, 

51. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of the Re- 
verend Salusbury Humphreys Clerk with Harriet 
Ruthan Humphreys his now Wife, and to enable 
him to marry again ; and for other Purposes, 








